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PREFACE. 


THE  work,  of  which  I  now  offer  the  first  volume  to  the 
public  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence,  has  been  mainly 
compiled  from  papers  committed  to  me  by  Mr.  Irving,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  was  to  construct  a  biography  from 
them,  should  it  be  my  fate  to  survive  him.  "  Somebody  will 
be  writing  my  life  when  I  am  gone,"  said  he  to  me  some 
years  before  his  death,  and  after  having  resisted  repeated 
applications  for  an  autobiography,  "  and  I  wish  you  to  do  it. 
Tou  must  promise  me  that  you  will." 

Though  deeply  sensible  of  the  confidence  implied  in  such 
a  request,  my  first  impulse  was  to  decline  an  office  so  re- 
sponsible, and  for  which  I  felt  myself  so  little  qualified ; 
but  the  request  was  repeated  with  an  earnestness  which 
showed  the  subject  had  seriously  engaged  his  thoughts,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  able  to  place  in  my 
keeping  materials  which  he  would  only  confide  to  a  relative, 
and  which  would  of  themselves  go  far  to  furnish  a  picture  of 
his  life  from  his  first  launch  in  the  world.  I  yielded  my 
scruples  to  this  assurance  ;  and  not  long  after,  he  placed  in 
my  possession  a  mass  of  material,  consisting  of  journals, 
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note-books,  diaries  at  scattered  intervals,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  family  letters  with  files  of  others  from  various  corre- 
spondents, which,  as  he  said,  he  had  neither  time  nor  spirit 
to  examine  or  arrange.  He  afterwards  procured  for  me  his 
numerous  letters  to  his  friend,  Henry  Brevoort,  which  were 
furnished  through  the  kindness  of  his  son,  Carson  Brevoort, 
Esq. ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  indicated  to  me  others, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  which,  if  still  in  existence, 
might  be  of  interest  in  a  narrative  of  the  shifting  scenes  of 
his  life.  Of  these  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  since  his  death, 
the  originals  or  copies  of  such  as  had  been  preserved  ;  and 
to  them  have  been  added  numerous  letters,  both  of  his  early 
and  later  life,  which  have  been  contributed  by  various  friends, 
to  whom  I  here  offer  my  acknowledgments. 

In  the  delicate  office  of  sifting,  selecting,  and  arranging 
these  different  materials,  extending  through  a  period  of 
nearly  sixty  years,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  make  the  author, 
in  every  stage  of  his  career,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own 
biographer,  conscious  that  I  shall  in  this  way  best  fulfil  the 
duty  devolved  upon  me,  and  give  to  the  world  the  truest 
picture  of  his  life  and  character. 
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WASHINGTON  IirviNG  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
April  3rd,  1783.  He  was  the  eighth  son  of  "William  and 
Sarah  Irving,  and  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  three  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  He  had  four  brothers  and  three 
sisters,  who  lived  to  mature  age,  and  whom,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  I 
here  name  in  the  order  of  birth:  William,  Ann,  Peter, 
Catharine,  Ebenezer,  John,  Sarah. 

The  parents  of  Washington  came  from  the  opposite  ends 
of  Great  Britain;  his  father  from  Shapinsha,  one  of  the 
Orkney  islands;  his  mother  from  Palmouth.  The  father 
was  the  son  of  Magnus  Irving  and  Catharine  Williamson, 
and  his  ancestors  bore  on  their  seals  the  three  holly  leaves, 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  Irvines  of  Drum,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  families  of  Scotland.  This  family 
spells  the  name  Irvine,  though  it  is  written  in  ancient  deeds 
and  parchments  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as  Irvin,  Irwyn, 
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Erwyne,  &c.  The  primitive  spelling  of  the  name,  according- 
to  Dr.  Christopher  Irvine,  one  of  the  stock,  historiographer 
of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  was  Erinveine,  from  which  it  was 
contracted  to  Eryvein,  Erivine,  and  finally  Irvine.  "  Some 
of  the  foolish,"  he  adds,  "  write  themselves  Irving." 

The  earliest  ancestor  to  whom  the  descent  of  Washington 
Irving  has  been  traced,  "William  De  Irwin,  or  De  Irwyn,  as 
the  name  is  differently  spelt  in  two  grants  a  year  apart,  was 
the  secretary  and  armour-bearer  of  Robert  Bruce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  current  legend,  Bruce,  when  a  fugitive  from  the 
Court  of  Edward  I.,  was  secreted  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  house  of  William  De  Irwyn's  father,  who  was  of  the 
Irvines  of  Bonshaw,  the  oldest  branch  of  Irvings  of  which 
we  have  any  reliable  record  ;  and  on  leaving,  took  with  him 
his  eldest  son,  made  him  his  secretary  and  armour-bearer,, 
and  for  his  continued  fidelity,  knighted  him  and  conferred 
on  him  his  private  coat-of-arms.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
one,  who  has  brought  much  curious  research  to  the  subject, 
that  William  De  Irwyn  may  have  been  in  the  service  of 
Bruce  before  his  escape  from  the  Court  of  Edward  I.,  and  it 
gives  colour  to  the  conjecture  that  Eordun,  writing  near  the 
period,  and  Barbour,  in  his  old  poem  of  "  The  Bruce,"  both 
speak  of  a  secretary  as  the  companion  of  his  secret  and  pre- 
cipitate flight.  However  this  may  be,  the  tradition  is 
uniform  that  the  first  dwelling  entered  by  Bruce  after  cross- 
ing the  borders  was  the  tower  of  Woodhouse,  the  abode  of 
the  father  of  William  De  Irwyn,  which  was  still  standing, 
though  in  ruins,  in  1842.  It  was  in  Bruce's  Lordship  of 
Annandale,  and  on  the  way  to  his  castle  of  Lochmaben, 
where  he  intended  to  rally  his  followers  and  strike  for  his 
country's  freedom.  Erom  this  time,  if  not  before,  William 
De  Irwyn  accompanied  Bruce,  and  was  his  devoted  follower 
through  all  his  varying  fortunes.  He  was  with  him  when 
he  was  routed  at  Methven,  in  June,  1306,  shared  all  his 
subsequent  dangers  and  hardships,  and  was  one  of  seven 
who  lay  concealed  with  him  in  a  copse  of  holly  when  his 
pursuers  passed  by.  In  memory  of  his  escape  in  this  extre- 
mity of  peril,  Bruce  adopted  as  a  private  badge,  or  cog- 
nisance, the  three  holly  leaves,  with  the  motto,  Sub  sole  sub 
umbra  virens,  which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  his  faithful 
companion  in  arms  in  token  of  his  unchanging  fidelity  in 
prosperity  and  adversity.  The  motto  and  the  ever  green 
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leaves  have  been  the  arms  of  the  family  ever  since.  "William 
De  Irwyn  was  subsequently  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  ten 
years  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  Bruce  gave  him,  in 
free  barony  the  lands  of  the  forest  of  Drum,  near  Aberdeen. 
The  curious  Latin  deed,  dated  in  1324,  is  still  extant,  in 
which,  besides  the  grant  of  land,  the  King  gives  to  his 
"  beloved  and  faithful  William  De  Irwyn  "  the  right  to  hold 
courts,  to  possess  and  dispose  of  bondsmen  and  serfs,  and  to 
inflict  death  by  hanging  or  drowning ;  a  strange  power  not 
unknown  to  the  olden  time,  but  only  to  be  exercised  within 
the  limits  of  the  barony.  The  tower  of  Drum,  with  its 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  yet  stands  as  sound  and  unimpaired 
as  when  the  estate  was  conveyed,  and  is  still  occupied  by  the 
Irvines,  and  lays  claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
inhabited  dwelling  in  Scotland.* 

William  De  Irwyn,  or  Sir  William  Irvine,  as  he  is  styled 
in  ISTisbet's  Heraldry,  married  Mariota,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Keith,  Great  Mareschal  of  Scotland,  who  led  the 
horse  at  Bannockburn,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Duplin, 
in  1332. 

Of  this  family,  says  Dr.  Christopher  Irvine,  in  an  ancient 
document,  quoted  in  Play  fair's  British  Pamily  Antiquity, 
are  the  Irvines  of  Orkney.  But  of  the  regular  course  of  his 
descent  from  the  original  stock,  or  when  the  first  root  was 
transplanted  to  the  Orkneys,  the  author  had  no  information 
beyond  a  dim  tradition  that  his  branch  of  the  family  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  remote  corner  during  some  of  the 
troubles  of  Scotland.  His  attention  was  called  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  subject  in  1855,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Eobert  Strange,  whose  grandmother  was  an 
Isabel  Irvine  of  the  Orkneys.  In  a  passage  contributed  to 
that  work  by  Mr.  James  Eobertson,  sheriff  substitute  at 
Kirkwall,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  group,  he  says :  "  I 
guess  that  if  Irving  knew  his  pedigree  could  be  traced  step 

*  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  deed,  still  preserved  at  Drum,  and  for 
other  authentic  particulars,  to  Colonel  Forbes,  formerly  of  the  British  army, 
and  author  of  "  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,"  where  he  held  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary position.  Colonel  Forbes,  now  Forbes  Leslie,  is  the  father-in-law  of 
Alexander  Forbes  Irvine,  of  Drum,  and  having  occupied  himself  in  collect- 
ing and  arranging  facts  respecting  the  Irvines  of  Drum,  has  kindly  favoured 
me  with  the  result  of  his  careful  researches,  which  have  enabled  him,  in 
some  respects,  to  correct  mistakes  and  supply  omissions  in  the  printed 
genealogies. 
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by  step  to  John  Erwyn,  of  1438,  he  would  readily  claim  and 
vindicate  his  Orcadian  descent."  This  paragraph,  which 
was  widely  echoed  by  the  newspapers,  naturally  led  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  from  one  of  the  family.  In  his  reply,  Mr. 
Robertson  sent  the  evidences  already  gathered  with  the 
promise  of  further  investigation  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
Mr.  George  Petrie,  his  colleague  in  the  previous  researches  ; 
and  to  his  great  surprise,  Mr.  Irving  received  from  the  latter, 
not  long  afterwards,  a  symmetrical  and  regularly  attested 
table  of  descent,  carrying  his  lineage  through  the  senior  re- 
presentatives of  the  name  to  Magnus,  of  1608,  the  first 
Shapinsha  Irving,  and  passing  thence  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Pomona,  through  James  "  the  Lawman,"  or  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Orkneys,  of  1560,  the  father  of  Magnus,  and 
"  John  off  Erwyne,"  of  1438,  mentioned  in  Wilson's  Ar- 
chaeological and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  to  the  first 
Orkney  Irvine  and  earliest  cadet  of  Drum,  William  De 
Erwin,  an  inhabitant  of  Kirkwall  in  1369,  while  the  islands 
yet  owned  the  sway  of  Magnus  V.,  the  last  of  the  Norwegian 
earls,  and  in  which  same  year  we  find  the  name  of  his 
brother,  Sir  Thomas  De  Irwyn,  the  son  and  successor  to  the 
first  Laird  of  Drum,  among  the  barons  in  Parliament. 

This  table  was  prepared  with  great  accuracy  by  Mr. 
George  Petrie,  Clerk  of  the  Records  at  Kirkwall,  and  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, from  original  title  deeds,  and  other  old  manuscripts  in 
the  county  archives ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  was 
enabled  to  do  it  without  a  break  from  the  facility  afforded 
by  the  ancient  "  Udal  "  laws  of  that  region,  which  required 
that  lands,  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  should  be  divided 
equally  among  the  sons  and  daughters ;  a  peculiarity  which 
led,  in  the  partition,  to  the  mention  of  the  names  and  relation- 
ship of  all  the  parties  who  were  to  draw  a  share. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  former  condition  of  the 
Orcadian  branch  of  the  family,  its  fortunes  had  gradually 
declined  before  the  birth  of  William,  the  father  of  the  author, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  yielded  to  a  long-cherished 
wish  of  his  boyhood  to  go  to  sea.  she  having  opposed  during 
her  lifetime  an  inclination  so  natural  to  an  inhabitant  of 
"the  storm-swept  Orcades." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  French  war  he  was  engaged 
on  board  an  armed  packet  ship  of  his  British  Majesty, 
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plying  between  Falmouth  and  New  York,  and  was  a  petty 
officer  in  this  service  when  he  met  at  the  former  place  with 
Sarah  Sanders,  a  beautiful  girl,  the  only  child  of  John  and 
Anna  Sanders,  and  granddaughter  of  an  English  curate, 
whose  name  was  Kent.  Their  marriage  took  place  at  Fal- 
mouth  on  the  18th  May,  1761,  and  two  years  thereafter, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  the  youthful  pair  embarked  for  New 
York,  where  they  landed  on  the  18th  of  July,  1763,  having 
buried  their  first  child  on  the  shores  of  England.  The  wife 
had  not  long  to  endure  the  separation  from  her  parents,  who 
followed  her  to  the  new  world  and  died  under  her  roof  before 
the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Irving  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  not  far  from 
"  The  old  Walton  House,"  as  it  now  proclaims  itself  with 
boastful  longevity,  then  recently  erected  and  rejoicing  among 
the  unpretending  habitations  of  that  day  in  its  rows  of  five 
windows  and  its  garden  reaching  to  the  water.  This  and 
the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  still  resisting  at  that  time  the 
language  of  England  in  spite  of  a  century  of  British  do- 
mination, now  shorn  of  its  honours  and  transformed  into 
a  post-office,  are  almost  the  only  relics  left  of  the  con- 
tracted and  half  rural  city  of  that  day. 

On  settling  in  New  York,  the  father  of  the  author  quitted 
the  sea  and  entered  into  trade.  He  was  getting  on  success- 
fully, though  in  a  limited  way  and  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
family,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  he  found  his 
quiet  dwelling  under  the  guns  of  one  of  the  English  ships 
in  the  harbour  at  the  time  when,  in  consequence  of  General 
Lee's  measures,  it  was  apprehended  they  would  fire  upon 
the  town.  A  general  panic  prevailed ;  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants fled  to  the  country,  and  among  the  number  Mr.  Irving 
and  his  little  flock,  with  whom  he  took  refuge  at  Eahway, 
in  New  Jersey.  Here  he  was  not  much  better  off;  business 
was  at  an  end  ;  his  family  suffered  from  fever  and  ague,  and 
finally,  when  the  British  made  an  incursion  into  the  Jerseys, 
he  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  rebel,  and  their  troops 
were  billeted  in  the  best  rooms  of  his  house,  while  the  family 
was  banished  to  the  garret.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
returned  to  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years, 
during  which  almost  half  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Throughout  the  contest  he  was  a  true  Whig,  and  he  and 
his  wife  exerted  themselves  without  ceasing  in  alleviating 
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the  sufferings  of  American  prisoners.  The  mother  of  the 
author,  who  possessed  a  character  of  rare  generosity  and 
benevolence,  was  especially  zealous  in  this  charitable  ministry. 
Prisoners  were  supplied  with  food  from  her  own  table  ;  and 
she  often  went  in  person  to  visit  them  when  ill,  furnishing 
them  with  clothes,  blankets,  and  other  necessaries.  Cun- 
ningham, so  noted  for  his  brutality,  always  softened  at  her 
appearance.  "I'd  rather  you'd  send  them  a  rope,  Mrs. 
Irving,"  he  would  say,  but  her  charity  invariably  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  its  object. 

Mr.  Irving  was  particularly  concerned  in  administering 
to  some  patriot  clergymen  of  his  denomination  who  were 
imprisoned.  From  one  of  these,  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  British  to  evacuate  New  York  and  the  American 
troops  to  take  possession,  he  received  the  following  quaint 
certificate  to  his  Whig  principles,  evidently  given  under  an 
impression  that  his  residence  in  the  city  during  the  war 
might  subject  his  loyalty  to  doubt,  and  expose  him  to  the 
risk  of  harsh  and  prescriptive  treatment : 

"  These  may  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  whether  civil 
or  military  officers,  that  Deacon  William  Irving,  merchant 
in  this  city,  appeared  to  be  friendly  inclined  to  the  liberties 
of  the  United  States,  and  greatly  lamented  the  egregious 
barbarities  practised  by  her  enemies  on  the  unhappy  sons  of 
liberty  that  unhappily  fell  in  their  power  —  contributed 
largely  to  my  relief  (who  was  a  prisoner  in  this  city  as  early 
in  the  war  as  June,  1779),  and  was  probably  an  instrument 
under  Grod  of  the  preservation  of  my  life — and  by  credible 
accounts  I  have  had  from  other  prisoners,  both  in  the  city 
and  country,  has  been  the  means  of  the  preservation  of 
theirs  also." 

This  document  is  signed  "  Blackleath  Burritt,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  bears  date 
November  15,  1783,  ten  days  before  Washington  and  his 
army  entered  the  city. 

It  was  some  months  previous,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his 
infant  namesake  first  saw  the  light.  The  two-story  dwelling 
in  which  he  was  born  was  No.  131,  William-street,  about 
half  way  between  Fulton  and  John,  and  was  long  ago  pulled 
down.  Within  a  year  after  his  birth,  the  family  moved 
across  the  way  to  No.  128.  A  deed  from  the  executors  of 
Samuel  Prince,  bearing  date  in  the  August  succeeding  his 
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birth,  conveys  to  "  William  Irving,  Merchant,"  the  house 
and  lot,  "  25  feet  front  by  156  feet  deep,"  for  the  "  con- 
sideration of  two  thousand  pounds  current  money  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  This  was  then,  or  had  lately  been, 
occupied  by  a  British  commissary,  and  after  some  alterations 
and  additions  it  became  the  family  residence,  and  was  the 
homestead  in  which  the  author  grew  up,  and  around  which 
were  gathered  the  recollections  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood. 
Washington  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "  the  old 
family  nest." 

It  was  a  triple  structure,  composed  of  a  front  and  rear 
edifice  of  two  stories,  with  a  narrow  central  building,  form- 
ing a  passage  between  them,  and  connecting  the  two  ;  ita 
roof  descending  to  an  attic  window  in  each  division.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  accompany  the  author  when  he  visited  the 
old  homestead  in  1849,  on  the  eve  of  its  demolition,  and  I 
remember  with  what  a  half  giddy  feeling,  as  we  stood  in  the 
yard,  he  pointed  out  the  rear  building  from  which,  a  venture- 
some urchin,  he  would  climb  to  this  sloping  roof,  steal  along 
its  dizzy  edge  to  the  higher  window  of  the  front  garret, 
mount  thence  to  the  roof  of  one  of  the  adjoining  buildings, 
drop  a  stone  down  the  chimney,  and  then  clamber  back  to 
his  hiding-place,  chuckling  over  the  imagined  wonder  and 
perplexity  he  had  created. 

This  was  but  one  instance  of  a  mischievous  vivacity  of 
spirits,  which  showed  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  pranks ; 
though  the  system  of  domestic  government  under  which  he 
grew  up  was  little  calculated  to  foster  a  lively  disposition. 
The  father,  a  sedate,  conscientious,  God-fearing  man,  with 
much  of  the  strictness  of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanter  in  his 
composition,  had  small  sympathy  with  the  amusements  of 
his  children,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  their  thoughts 
a  serious  turn.  Of  their  two  half  holidays  for  the  week, 
one  was  required  for  catechism,  and  on  Sunday  the  only 
variation  from  the  regular  routine  of  church  morning  and 
afternoon,  with  lecture  in  the  evening,  was  the  reading  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  wonderful  adventures  in  which  they 
devoured  with  the  deepest  relish,  though  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  always  followed  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
narrative  as  closely  as  their  father  might  have  wished,  or 
deemed  edifying.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  tinder  the 
circumstances,  their  amusements  partook  somewhat  of  the 
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same  complexion ;  nor  that,  with  the  mimic  spirit  of  unawed 
childhood,  one  of  their  favourite  plays  came  to  consist  in 
preaching  and  taking  the  Sacrament.  Sternly  moulded, 
however,  as  the  father  was,  he  was  not  without  tenderness, 
and  I  have  heard  one  of  his  daughters  say  that  he  rarely 
spoke  of  his  mother,  whom  he  lost  early,  without  being 
moved  to  tears.  Among  his  intimates  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  regard.  "  You  come  of  a  gude  stock,"  said  a  worthy 
Scot  of  his  acquaintance  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir, 
waiving  a  proffered  security  ;  "  I'll  trust  you."  Another 
anecdote  illustrates  still  more  oddly  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  same  descendant  was  indebted  to  his 
memory.  "When  a  sophomore  in  Columbia  College,  for 
some  real  or  fancied  mischief,  he  was  ordered  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
the  venerable  Professor  of  the  dead  languages,  to  remain 
after  the  class  was  dismissed.  His  fate  was  at  once  before 
him — an  immediate  reprimand  by  the  Doctor,  and  an  order 
to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Professors  on  Saturday,  for 
such  further  punishment  as  the  offence  might  seem  to  their 
united  wisdom  to  require.  The  heart  of  the  worthy  linguist, 
however,  relented  when  the  class  had  retired,  and  he  found 
before  him  in  the  supposed  culprit  the  grandson  of  his  old 
acquaintance.  "  Was  not  your  father's  name  William  ?  " 
said  he.  "  Yes."  "  And  your  grandfather's,  William  ?  " 
"  Yes."  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  I  knew  him  well ;  he  was  a  worthy 
man,  you  may  go." 

The  mother,  however,  was  altogether  a  more  ardent  and 
impulsive  character,  and  had  more  of  the  confidence  of  the 
children.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  though  she  attended  service  with  her  husband  after  her 
marriage,  and  did  not  allow  herself  openly  to  infringe  the 
paternal  discipline,  her  fine  nature,  and  quick,  cheerful 
understanding,  could  never  be  brought  to  harmonise  entirely 
with  his  more  rigid  views. 

Washington  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  his  father  when  a 
lad,  but  he  was  strongly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  always 
spoke  of  her  in  after  life  with  tender  veneration.  She,  too, 
felt  a  mother's  pride  in  her  son  ;  but  it  grieved  her  that  he 
did  not  take  m'ore  kindly  to  religion ;  and  at  times,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  effusions  of  wit  or  sportive  drollery,  she  would 
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look  at  him  with  a  half  mournful  admiration,  and  exclaim : 
"  Oh,  Washington !  if  you  were  only  good !" 

His  religious  susceptibility  had  not  deepened  under  the 
tuition  of  his  father.  When  I  was  young,  I  have  heard 
him  say,  I  was  led  to  think  that  somehow  or  other  every- 
thing that  was  pleasant  was  wicked.  The  rigid,  though 
deeply  conscientious  views  of  "  the  good  old  man,"  as 
William  calls  his  father  in  one  of  his  later  letters,  proffered 
too  little  conciliation  to  the  desire  of  enjoyment  and  the 
glad  temper  of  youth.  The  consequence  was,  a  spirit  of 
disaffection,  more  or  less  intense  in  all  the  children,  to  the 
form  of  faith  in  which  they  were  reared.  William,  the 
eldest,  though  eventually  a  sincere  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  kept  aloof  from  all  denominations  for  years  after  he 
grew  up.  Peter's  alienation  was  scarcely  less  determined. 
John,  Catharine,  and  Sarah,  wandered  early  to  the  Episcopal 
fold.  Ebenezer  remained  steadfast  to  the  old  faith  until 
middle  life,  but  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he,  too,  yielded  to  a 
predilection  for  the  Episcopal  worship,  and  became  one  of 
its  most  devoted  adherents.  The  only  child  who  did  not 
ultimately  secede  was  Ann,  or  Nancy  as  the  eldest  daughter 
was  familiarly  called,  the  most  vivacious  and  the  earliest  lost. 
As  for  Washington,  he  signalised  his  abjuration  at  an  early 
age  by  going  stealthily  to  Trinity  Church  when  the  rite  of 
Confirmation  was  administered,  and  enrolling  himself  among 
its  disciples  by  "the  laying  on  of  hands,"  that  he  might 
thereafter,  though  still  constrained  to  attend  his  father's 
church,  feel  that  it  could  not  challenge  his  allegiance. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  also,  that  he  should  have  been  con- 
ducted to  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  in  Beekman-street,  to 
receive  his  baptismal  name.  This  was  soon  after  Washington 
and  his  army  had  entered  the  city.  But  the  rite  was  per- 
formed by  a  Presbyterian,  though  in  an  Episcopal  sanctuary, 
an  anomaly  growing  out  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
churches  of  that  denomination  had  been  dismantled  during 
the  Revolution,  and  were  now  being  refitted  with  pulpit  and 
pews  ;  during  which  interval  their  Episcopal  brethren  gave 
the  returning  congregations  the  use  of  their  precincts  for 
half  the  Sabbath. 

"Washington's  work  is  ended,"  said  the  mother,  "and 
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the  child  shall  be  named  after  him."  The  appellation  was 
the  means  of  procuring  him  an  early  introduction  to  that 
illustrious  personage  when  he  came  back  to  New  York,  then 
the  seat  of  government,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  young  Scotch  maid-servant  of  the  family,  struck  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  everywhere  greeted  his  arrival,  determined 
to  present  the  child  to  his  distinguished  namesake.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  followed  him  one  morning  into  a  shop,  and 
pointing  to  the  lad,  who  had  scarcely  outgrown  his  virgin 
trousers :  "  Please  your  Honour,"  said  she,  "  here's  a  bairn 
was  named  after  you."  In  the  estimation  of  Lizzie,  for  so 
she  was  called,  few  claims  of  kindred  could  be  stronger  than 
this.  Washington  did  not  disdain  the  delicate  affinity,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  her  little  charge,  gave  him 
his  blessing. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Mrs.  Kilmaster — Benjamin  Romaine — Early  Anecdotes — His  Passion  for 
reading — Longing  to  see  the  World — Josiah  A.  Henderson — Jonathan 
Fisk — Commences  the  Study  of  the  Law — His  first  Voyage  up  the 
Hudson,  as  related  by  himself. 

IN  his  fourth  year,  "Washington  was  sent  to  a  school  in 
Anne-street,  between  William  and  Grold,  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Ann  Kilmaster.  Here  he  continued  upwards  of  two  years, 
making  very  little  progress  beyond  the  alphabet. 

From  Mrs.  Kilmaster's  he  was  transferred,  towards  the 
close  of  1789,  to  a  school  for  both  sexes  kept  by  Benjamin 
Homaine  at  198,  Fulton,  then  37,  Partition-street.  Romaine 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Eevolution,  and  was  a  thorough 
disciplinarian.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment, but  of  moderate  scholarship.  At  this  school  the  au- 
thor remained  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  quondam  soldier,  who  had 
a  way  of  designating  his  preference  by  calling  him  "  General," 
though  his  partiality  seems  to  have  arisen  at  first,  not  so 
much  from  any  indications  of  talent  in  his  pupil  as  from  the 
fact  that,  though  constantly  in  mischief,  he  never  sought 
to  shelter  himself  by  prevarication  when  called  up  to  be 
questioned,  but  always  confessed  the  truth. 
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Another  trait  which  was  mentioned  by  a  female  school* 
mate  in  after  life,  was  his  unwillingness  to  witness  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  other  boys.  The  standing  punishment  in- 
flicted on  truants  was  horsing,  or  hoisting,  so  called,  and  as 
the  culprits  had  to  be  untrussed,  it  was  always  administered 
after  school  when  the  girls  had  been  dismissed.  But  little 
Irving,  she  said,  could  not  endure  the  spectacle  ;  the  sight 
of  the  unlucky  urchin  shrinking  under  the  rod  was  too  much 
for  his  nerves,  and  he  finally  insisted  on  leaving  with  the 
girls,  and  was  permitted. 

One  of  his  precocious  achievements  at  the  school  was  the 
personation  of  Juba,  in  Addison's  tragedy  of  Cato,  which 
had  been  selected  for  a  public  exhibition.  It  was  rather  an 
aspiring  effort  in  a  stripling  scarce  ten  years  of  age,  and  it 
would  seem  from  one  incident  of  the  performance  that  the 
dignity  of  tragedy  must  have  suffered  somewhat  at  his  hands. 
The  Prince  of  Numidia  was  quietly  munching  a  piece  of 
honey-cake  behind  the  scenes,  when  he  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  the  stage,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  audience,  with  his  mouth  full  of  the  adhesive  substance, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  swallow.  "Who  shall  describe  his 
agony  when  he  found  he  could  not  release  his  impeded 
utterance  ?  There  was  a  suppressed  titter  among  the 
audience  on  perceiving  his  dilemma,  but  their  laughter  be- 
came unrestrained  when  Juba  quietly  thrust  his  finger  in 
his  mouth,  and  proceeded  to  rake  out  the  glutinous  mass. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  showed  his  earliest  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  tender  passion.  The  part  of  Marcia  was 
played  by  a  girl  a  head  taller  than  himself,  but  this  did  not 
repress  his  ambition.  He  became  quite  enamoured  of  her, 
and  being  rather  shy  of  a  demonstration  in  person,  he  em- 
ployed a  mediator  to  convey  the  assurance  of  his  affection. 
The  cruel  enchantress  did  not  respond.  She  admitted  that 
Irving  was  a  nice  boy,  and  a  handsome  boy,  but  then  he  was 
too  little.  This  was  an  extinguisher.  His  constancy  was 
not  proof  against  the  dreadful  diminutive.  "  I  renounced 
my  tall  mistress,"  said  he,  when  relating  the  anecdote,  "and 
went  back  to  my  honey-cake." 

An  anecdote  of  another  sort,  which  had  lingered  in  his 
memory  from  the  age  of  nine,  showing  an  early  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  brings  up  his  father  in  ludicrous  association  with 
a  simple-hearted  little  barber,  named  Coxe,  who  used  to  dress 
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his  peruke.  "  How  well  I  recollect  the  little  man,"  said  he 
to  the  writer,  when  we  were  wandering  through  the  deserted 
chambers  of  the  old  homestead,  soon  to  be  a  mass  of  undis- 
tinguishable  rubbish,  "  with  his  moist  eye,  as  he  stood  before 
my  father  on  this  spot,  wig  in  hand,  all  alive  with  excitement 
at  the  first  tidings  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  I  was 
but  nine  years  old,  yet  the  scene  is  as  freshly  before  me  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  '  Wasn't  it  a  shame,  Mr.  Irving,'  said 
he,  dancing  up  and  down,  *  wasn't  it  a  shame  to  put  him  to 
death  ?  "Why  not  let  him  come  to  this  country  ?  Only 
think — he  might  have  come  over  here,  and  set  up  a  small 
grocery.'  ' 

To  Coxe,  who  was  a  little  prone  to  crook  the  elbow,  the 
command  of  a  small  grocery,  with  drink  ad  libitum,  was, 
perhaps,  after  all,  no  such  great  remove  from  a  throne.  It 
was,  at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  barber,  and  to  his  credit 
be  it  spoken,  a  humane  alternative  to  the  ruthless  stroke  of 
the  guillotine. 

In  the  following  year  he  fell  in  with  Hoole's  translation  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  then  just  published,  and  I  have  heard 
him  recur  with  delight  to  the  exciting  interest  of  its  pages, 
and  dwell  with  evident  complacency  upon  his  achievements 
in  parodying  the  feats  of  arms  of  which  he  had  been  reading ; 
sallying  forth  into  the  yard  of  his  father's  house,  the  grand 
theatre  of  his  youthful  exploits,  with  wooden  sabre  to  en- 
counter some  youthful  playmate,  fired  like  himself  with  noble 
zeal  to  prove  himself  a  true  knight,  and  rushing  to  the  onset 
with  his  favourite  motto  : 

"  Where'er  iny  footsteps  go,  my  deeds  proclaim, 
War  is  my  sport,  and  Rodomont  my  uame." 

But  his  martial  spirit  took  a  wider  scope  when  the  news- 
papers came  laden  with  the  stirring  details  of  the  siege  of 
Valenciennes,  and  he  and  his  brother  John  undertook  to  re- 
enact  the  hardy  conflict — John  representing  the  besieging 
allies — he,  the  defenders  of  the  devoted  fortress.  Palisades 
were  erected  in  one  corner  of  the  yard  of  little  blocks  of 
wood ;  these  were  surmounted  with  flags,  and  pegs  inside 
stood  for  men.  The  heavy  artillery  consisted  of  a  little 
leaden  cannon  loaded  with  gravel.  The  siege  was  to  be  pro- 
longed to  fourteen  days,  the  term  of  the  actual  investment, 
and  by  solemn  preliminary  it  was  settled  that  whenever  so 
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many  men  were  killed — that  is,  so  many  pegs  shot  down 
in  one  day — the  contest  must  cease  till  the  morrow.  The 
historian  of  the  siege  was  John,  who  was  nearly  five  years  the 
senior  of  Washington.  John  would  accordingly  issue  his 
daily  bulletins  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  and  task  his 
diction  to  the  utmost  to  detail  the  incredible  feats  of  the 
combatants.  So  manifest,  however,  became  at  length  his 
bias  in  favour  of  his  own  achievements,  and  so  little  account 
did  he  make  of  the  prowess  of  the  junior  hero,  that  the  latter 
was  driven  to  remonstrance,  and  finally  threw  up  the  contest 
and  withdrew  in  disgust. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  books  of  voyages  and  travels  became 
his  passioD.  This  feeling  was  first  awakened  by  the  perusal 
of  Kobinson  Crusoe  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Afterwards  he 
met  with  "The  World  Displayed,"  a  collection  of  voyages 
and  travels,  selected  from  the  writers  of  all  nations,  in  twenty 
small  duodecimo  volumes,  embellished  with  cuts,  and  this  was 
an  inexhaustible  treasure.  He  was  not  permitted  to  read  at 
home  after  retiring  to  his  bed,  but  such  was  their  fascination 
that  he  used  to  secrete  candles  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  These 
volumes  he  would  also  take  to  school,  and  snatch  hasty 
moments  of  reading  under  the  shelter  of  his  desk.  One 
day,  Eomaine  saw  him  busily  intent  on  one  of  them,  and, 
creeping  up  slyly  behind  him,  thrust  his  hand  down,  and 
seizing  the  forbidden  book,  ordered  him  to  remain  after 
school  to  answer  for  the  offence.  The  result,  however,  was 
very  different  from  what  he  had  anticipated;  for  his  in- 
structor, perceiving  in  what  the  reading  consisted,  gave  him 
credit  for  the  taste  he  showed  in  the  selection,  and  only  cau- 
tioned him  that  he  could  not  permit  him  to  cultivate  the 
propensity  to  the  neglect  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
school. 

This  continual  reading  of  travels  and  voyages  begot  in 
time  a  great  desire  to  go  to  sea.  "  How  wistfully,"  says  he, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Sketch  Book,  "  would  I  wander 
about  the  pier-heads  in  fine  weather,  and  watch  the  parting 
ships  bound  to  distant  climes — with  what  longing  eyes  would 
I  gaze  after  their  lessening  sails,  and  waft  myself  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  ends  of  the  earth !" 

So  strong  did  this  desire  become,  that  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen it  had  nearly  ripened  into  a  purpose  to  elope  from  home, 
and  engage  as  a  sailor.  The  idea  of  living  on  salt  pork, 
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which  was  his  abhorrence,  was,  however,  a  great  drawback  to 
his  resolution,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr  he  deter- 
mined to  overcome  his  dislike,  and  accordingly  he  made  it 
his  practice  to  eat  it  at  every  opportunity.  It  was  another 
part  of  his  discipline,  by  way  of  preparing  for  a  hard  couch, 
to  get  up  from  his  bed  at  night,  and  lie  on  the  bare  floor. 
But  the  discomforts  of  this  regimen  soon  proved  too  much 
for  his  perseverance ;  with  every  new  trial  the  pork  grew  less 
appetitious,  and  the  hard  floor  more  hard,  until  at  length  his 
faltering  resolution  came  to  a  total  collapse. 

I  have  noted  his  mishap  in  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic 
exhibition.  His  first  achievement  in  rhyme  may  be  cited  for 
a  more  characteristic  indication.  A  busy  whisper  reached  his 
ears  at  school  that  one  of  the  larger  boys  had  been  paying 
some  small  attentions  to  Eomaine's  servant  girl,  and  he  im- 
mediately seized  upon  it  as  a  fit  occasion  for  a  poetic  jibe. 
The  couplet,  which  I  must  withhold,  though  of  no  special 
merit,  was  yet  sufficiently  whimsical  and  piquant  to  be  used 
for  tease  and  banter  by  the  other  boys ;  and  the  more  the 
unlucky  wight  winced  under  it,  the  more  did  they  persevere. 
The  little  poet  enjoyed  the  fun  exceedingly,  and  was  highly 
elated  at  the  success  of  this  his  maiden  introduction  to  the 
Muse.  The  joke,  however,  wore  a  very  different  complexion 
to  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  who,  rendered  savage  at 
length,  at  the  idea  of  being  made  game  of  by  such  a  stripling, 
seized  the  offending  urchin  and  gave  him  a  thrashing ;  a 
measure  which,  no  doubt,  speedily  quieted  the  mirth  of  the 
school,  and  put  to  flight  for  the  time  being  any  further  poetic 
aspirations  of  his  own. 

Some  time  afterwards,  however,  he  was  tempted  to  "  re- 
string  his  lyre,"  and  contribute  an  occasional  poetical  effu- 
sion to  the  Weekly  Museum,  a  small  quarto-sized  periodical 
of  four  pages,  published  at  No.  3,  Peck-slip,  by  one  John 
Harrison.  Now  and  then,  also,  he  would  venture  upon  a 
moral  essay  for  this  humble  vehicle  of  fame. 

Another  performance,  which  indicates  an  early  literary 
tendency,  and  which  may  be  referred  to  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was  the  writing  of  a  play,  which  was  represented  at  a  friend's 
house  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Melmoth,  a  well-known 
actress  of  that  day.  He  had  first  attended  the  theatre  with 
James  K.  Paulding,  his  early  literary  associate,  who  had  left 
his  home  in  "Westchester  County  for  the  city,  where  he  was 
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then  living  with  William  Irving,  who  had  married  his  sister. 
Pauldiog  was  four  and  a  half  years  his  senior.  The  per- 
formance was  Speculation,  a  comedy  in  which  Jefferson  was 
the  chief  attraction.  He  was  delighted  with  the  acting  of 
this  comedian,  and  from  this  time  he  conceived  great  fond- 
ness for  the  theatre  ;  the  greater,  no  doubt,  from  its  being 
under  parental  interdict,  and  that  the  enjoyment  had  to  be 
procured  by  stealth.  The  theatre  was  then  on  the  north 
side  of  John-street,  between  Broadway  and  Nassau,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  his  father's  house.  Whenever  he 
could  afford  the  indulgence,  it  was  his  habit  to  go  early  and 
see  the  play — then  hurry  home  to  prayers,  for  the  rule  was 
inexorable  that  required  all  the  children  to  be  present  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  nine.  After  prayers  he  would  retire,  as 
if  for  the  night,  to  his  own  room,  in  the  second  story  in  the 
rear,  then  get  slyly  out  of  the  window  on  to  a  wood-shed, 
thence  to  the  ground,  and  so  through  an  open  passage  way 
to  the  street  steal  back  to  see  the  afterpiece.  That  over, 
he  would  return  the  same  way  to  his  room.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  was  delivered  of  his  play,  of  which,  however, 
not  a  fragment,  not  even  the  title  lingered  in  his  memory. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  it  had  great  dramatic  demerit. 

The  anecdote  is  of  use  only  as  serving  to  display  an  early 
scribbling  propensity.  He  had  been  remarked  at  school  for 
the  ease  and  fluency  of  his  pen,  and  would  frequently  effect 
an  exchange  of  tasks  with  the  other  boys,  and  write  their 
compositions,  while  they  in  turn  would  work  out  his  sums ; 
for  arithmetic  was  the  most  tedious  of  all  his  studies. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  Eomaine  gave  up  teaching,  and 
soon  after  embarked  in  trade;  and  his  young  pupil  was 
transferred  to  a  school  in  John-street,  kept  by  Josiah  A. 
Henderson,  who  was  afterwards  a  clergyman.  The  time 
spent  at  this  school,  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months, 
was  almost  a  blank  in  Mr.  Irving's  memory.  In  December, 
1797,  he  quitted  Henderson,  and  betook  himself  to  a  school 
kept  by  Jonathan  Fisk,  a  few  doors  below  Nassau,  in  Beek- 
man-street.  Fisk  was  afterwards  a  lawyer,  and  was  beyond 
doubt  the  best  qualified  of  his  instructors.  With  him  he 
studied  Latin,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  classical 
education.  He  continued  at  this  school  until  March,  1798, 
after  which  the  same  teacher  gave  him  private  instruction  at 
home.  About  this  period  also  he  took  some  lessons  in 
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music,  and  furtively  in  dancing,  for  bis  father  was  averse 
to  his  acquiring  this  accomplishment,  and  used  to  mourn 
that  his  pastor,  whom  he  considered  a  pattern  in  everything 
else,  should  suffer  his  children  to  learn  the  pernicious 
art. 

His  education  was  completed  before  be  had  attained  his 
sixteenth  year ;  at  least  from  this  period  he  assumed  the 
direction  of  his  own  studies.  His  brothers,  Peter  and  John, 
had  been  sent  to  Columbia  College,  and  why  he  did  not 
receive  the  same  advantage  he  could  never  satisfactorily 
explain,  except  that  he  was  more  alive  to  the  drudgery  than 
the  advantage  of  a  course  of  academic  training.  He  never 
failed,  however,  to  regret  the  omission  in  after  life. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Henry 
Masterton,  a  respectable  practitioner,  with  whom  his  brother 
John  was  also  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  distasteful 
vocation;  for  thougb  this  brother  afterwards  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  the  bench,  his  early  preference  inclined  him 
to  the  ministry,  and  on  leaving  college  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology.  He  found  little  sympathy  from  his 
elder  brothers  in  this  taste,  and  especially  from  Peter,  who 
was  still  an  inmate  of  the  parental  roof,  and  who  used  play- 
fully to  banter  him  with  the  advice :  "  Mind,  Jack,  you 
must  preacb  dashing  sermons."  But  Peter  was  too  con- 
siderate to  have  indulged  in  such  license,  if  he  had  not  sup- 
posed his  brother's  first  bias  for  the  pulpit  to  have  arisen 
less  from  a  deeply  religious  feeling  than  the  influence  of  his 
father's  wishes,  who  had  a  great  desire  that  one  of  his  sons 
should  be  a  clergyman. 

"Whatever  may"  have  determined  the  choice  of  Washington 
to  the  thorny  paths  of  the  law,  it  is  certain  he  could  not 
have  been  prompted  to  it  by  his  father,  for  the  profession 
never  enjoyed  his  good  opinion.  He  hardly  deemed  it  an 
honest  calling;  and  at  an  earlier  period,  when  Peter  had 
decided  to  embrace  it,  he  interposed  his  authority  to  prevent 
him,  and  he  thereupon  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  a 
pursuit  always  uncongenial  to  him,  and  speedily  abandoned ; 
though  the  title  of  "Doctor"  remained  with  him  for  life. 
The  father  must  have  abated  somewhat  of  his  scruples,  when 
he  permitted  John,  and  subsequently  Washington,  to  enter 
upon  the  perilous  study.  The  latter  spent  an  interval  of 
two  years  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Masterton,  which  was  marked 
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by  considerable  proficiency  in  belles-lettres,  but  very  slender 
advancement  in  the  dry  technicalities  of  the  practice. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  still  happy  boyhood,  that  he  made 
his  first  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
which,  says  Bryant,  he  was  the  first  to  describe.  His  eldest 
sister,  Ann,  in  1788,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  had 
married  Eichard  Dodge,  of  Dutchess  County,  who,  previous 
to  their  marriage,  while  employed  as  surveyor  on  the 
Mohawk,  had  been  tempted  to  try  his  fortunes  in  this,  at 
that  time,  frontier  world.  He  had  persuaded  "William 
Irving,  the  elder  brother,  then  just  twenty-one,  to  accom- 
pany him.  They  established,  themselves  on  the  river  about 
forty  miles  west  of  Albany;  that  country  being  then  filled 
with  Indians,  with  whom  the  trade  in  furs  was  extremely 
profitable.  William  remained  there  four  years,  when  he 
wearied  of  the  frontier  life,  and  in  1791  returned  to  the  city 
to  engage  in  commercial  business,  and  Mr.  Dodge  removed 
to  Johnstown,  a  colonial  town  founded  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  having  something  of  historic  interest  as  the 
scene  where,  at  his  stately  mansion,  "  the  Hall,"  this  agent 
of  the  British  Government  ruled  for  years  over  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  of  Indians  with  sovereign  sway.  His  second 
sister,  Catharine,  some  years  later  had  married  Daniel  Paris, 
a  young  lawyer  of  that  region,  with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  at  New  York,  while  in  college  with  her  brother 
Peter,  and  who  afterwards  removed  to  the  same  place,  which, 
from  the  character  of  its  early  settlement  and  its  proximity 
to  Schenectady  and  Albany,  still  boasted  at  that  time  quite 
a  gay  and  cultivated  society.  To  gratify  his  restless  desire 
to  see  more  of  "the  vast  globe"  he  inhabited,  his  parents 
had  consented  to  his  making  an  excursion  to  visit  these  two 
married  sisters.  He  had  before  passed  a  holiday  in  West- 
chester  County,  during  the  fever  of  1798,  and  explored  the 
recesses  of  Sleepy  Hollow  with  his  gun,  but  his  migrations 
had  extended  no  further.  The  Highlands  and  all  beyond 
were  still,  to  his  eager  imagination,  a  realm  of  wonder  and 
enchantment.  Erom  the  moment,  therefore,  the  expedition 
was  mentioned,  he  thought  and  dreamt  of  nothing  else. 

I  transcribe  from  his  papers  some  reminiscences  of  this 
early  voyage,  which  was  made  in  1800.  They  form  part  of 
an  unfinished  article  commenced  in  June,  1851,  for  "  The 
Home  Book  of  the  Picturesque,"  and  afterwards  thrown 
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aside  to  give  place  to  "  The  Kaatsldll  Mountains,"  the  title 
of  the  contribution  from  his  pen  which  appears  in  its  pages. 
The  reader  familiar  with  that  sketch  will  detect  here  and 
there  a  passage  which  has  been  retained  from  the  rejected 
fragment,  but  with  this  exception  the  extract  is  new,  and 
affords  a  curious  picture  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  river 
travel  of  by-gone  days  : 

My  first  voyage  up  the  Hudson  was  made  in  early  boyhood,  in  the 
good  old  times  before  steam-boats  and  railroads  had  annihilated  time 
and  space,  and  driven  all  poetry  and  romance  out  of  travel.  A  voyage 
to  Albany  then,  was  equal  to  a  voyage  to  Europe  at  present,  and  took 
almost  as  much  time.  We  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  river  in  those 
days ;  the  features  of  nature  were  not  all  jumbled  together,  nor  the 
towns  and  villages  huddled  one  into  the  other  by  railroad  speed  as 
they  are  now. 

1  was  to  make  the  voyage  under  the  protection  of  a  relative  of 
mature  age,  one  experienced  in  the  river.  His  first  care  was  to  look 
out  for  a  favourite  sloop  and  captain,  in  which  there  was  great 
choice. 

The  constant  voyaging  in  the  river  craft  by  the  best  families  of  New 
York  and  Albany  made  the  merits  of  captains  and  sloops  matters  of 
notoriety  arid  discussion  in  both  cities.  The  captains  were  mediums 
of  communication  between  separated  friends  and  families.  On  the 
arrival  of  one  of  them  at  either  place  he  had  messages  to  deliver  and 
commissions  to  execute  which  took  him  from  house  to  house.  Some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  family  had,  peradventure,  made  a  voyage  on  board 
of  Ms  sloop,  and  experienced  from  him  that  protecting  care  which  is 
always  remembered  with  gratitude  by  female  passengers.  In  this 
way  the  captains  of  Albany  sloops  were  personages  of  more  note  in 
the  community  than  captains  of  European  packets  or  steam-ships  at 
the  present  day.  A  sloop  was  at  length  chosen ;  but  she  had  yet 
to  complete  her  freight  and  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  passengers. 
Days  were  consumed  in  "  drumming  up"  a  cargo.  This  was  a  tor- 
menting delay  to  me  who  was  about  to  make  my  first  voyage,  and 
who,  boy-like,  had  packed  up  my  trunk  on  the  first  mention  of  the 
expedition.  How  often  that  trunk  had  to  be  unpacked  and  repacked 
before  we  sailed ! 

*  *  *  At  length  the  sloop  actually  got  under  way.  As  she  worked 
slowly  out  of  the  dock  into  the  stream,  there  was  a  great  exchange  of 
last  words  between  friends  on  board  and  friends  on  shore,  and 
much  waving  of  handkerchiefs  when  the  sloop  was  out  of  hearing. 

Our  captain  was  a  worthy  man,  native  of  Albany,  of  one  of  the  old 
Dutch  stocks.  His  crew  was  composed  of  blacks,  reared  in  the  family 
and  belonging  to  him,  for  negro  slavery  still  existed  in  the  State. 
All  his  communications  with  them  were  in  Dutch.  They  were  obe- 
dient to  his  orders,  though  they  occasionally  had  much  previous  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  wisdom  of  them,  and  were  sometimes  positive  in  main- 
taining an  opposite  opinion.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  an  old 
grey-headed  negro,  who  had  sailed  with  the  captain's  father  when  the 
captain  was  a  mere  boy,  and  who  was  very  crabbed  and  conceited  on 
points  of  seamanship.  I  observed  that  the  captain  generally  let  him 
have  his  own  way. 

*  *  *  What  a  time  of  intense  delight  was  that  first  sail  through 
the  Highlands.     I  sat  on  the  deck  as  we  slowly  tided  along  at  the 
foot  of  those  stern  mountains,  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  admiration 
at  cliffs  impending  far  above  me,  crowned  with  forests,  with  eagles 
sailing  and  screaming  around  them  ;  or  listened  to  the  unseen  stream 
dashing  down  precipices ;  or  beheld  rock,  and  tree,  and  cloud,  and 
sky  reflected  in  the  glassy  stream  of  the  river.  And  then  how  solemn 
and  thrilling  the  scene  as  we  anchored  at  night  at  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  clothed  with  overhanging  forests ;  and  everything  grew 
dark  and  mysterious ;  and  I  heard  the  plaintive  note  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  from  the  mountain-side,  or  was  startled  now  and  then  by 
the  sudden  leap  and  heavy  splash  of  the  sturgeon. 

*  *  *  But  of  all  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  the  Kaatskill  Moun- 
tains had  the  most  witching  effect  on  my  boyish  imagination.   Never 
shall  I  forget  the  effect  upon  me  of  the  first  view  of  them  predomi- 
nating over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  part  wild,  woody,  and  rugged ; 
part  softened  away  into  all  the  graces  of  cultivation.    As  we  slowly 
floated  along,  I  lay  on  the  deck  and  watched  them  through  a  long 
summer's  day ;  undergoing  a  thousand  mutations  under  the  magical 
effects  of  atmosphere ;  sometimes   seeming  to  approach ;  at  other 
times  to  recede ;  now  almost  melting  into  hazy  distance,  now  bur- 
nished by  the  setting  sun,  until,  in  the  evening,  they  printed  them- 
selves against  the  glowing  sky  in  the  deep  purple  of  an  Italian  land- 
scape. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  given  the  reader  my  first  voyaging 
amid  Hudson  scenery.  It  has  been  my  lot,  in  the  course  of  a  some- 
what wandering  life,  to  behold  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  old  world, 
most  renowned  in  history  and  song,  yet  none  have  been  able  to  efface 
or  dim 'the  pictures  of  my  native  stream  thus  early  stamped  upon  my 
memory.  My  heart  would  ever  revert  to  them  with  a  filial  feeling, 
and  a  recurrence  of  the  joyous  associations  of  boyhood;  and  such 
recollections  are,  in  fact,  the  true  fountains  of  youth  which  keep  the 
heart  from  growing  old. 

To  me  the  Hudson  is  full  of  storied  associations,  connected  as  it 
is  with  some  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life.  Each  striking 
feature  brings  to  mind  some  early  adventure  or  enjoyment;  some 
favourite  companion  who  shared  it  with  me;  some  fair  object, 
perchance,  of  youthful  admiration,  who,  like  a  star,  may  have  beamed 
her  allotted  time  and  passed  away. 


c2 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Enters  the  Office  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman— The  Hoffman  Family — First 
Letters — First  Essays  in  Print — Expedition  to  Ogdensburg — Extracts 
from  Journal — Plunge  in  the  Black  River — Capture  of  a  Deer — Hard- 
ships of  the  Wilderness — A  jealous  Savage — Indian  Ceremonial —An 
Exchange  of  Names — Ogdensburg  revisited. 

IN  the  summer  of  1801  Mr.  Irving  left  Masterton,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Brockholst  Livingston ;  and  when  that 
eminent  lawyer  was  called  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  in  January,  1802,  he  continued  his  clerk- 
ship with  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  a  distinguished  advocate 
of  the  city,  who  took  a  fancy  to  him,  though,  as  he  says 
himself,  a  very  heedless  student,  and  whose  house  soon  be- 
came another  home  to  him. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Hoffman  consisted  of  a  second  wife, 
whom  he  had  lately  married,  a  Miss  Fenno,  of  Philadelphia, 
much  younger  than  himself,  daughter  of  the  Federal  editor 
of  that  name,  and  three  children  by  a  former  marriage  ;  two 
daughters  of  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twelve,  and  a  son, 
quite  a  child,  Ogden  Hoffman,  afterwards  distinguished  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress  for  his  silver-tongued 
oratory.  "With  Mrs.  Hoffman,  a  most  amiable  and  interest- 
ing woman,  the  young  student  formed  an  intimacy  which 
continued  till  her  death,  and  to  her  many  of  his  letters  are 
addressed.  "  She  was  like  a  sister  to  me"  is  the  language 
in  which  he  once  wrote  of  her. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  this  little  circle  he  made  a 
second  visit  to  Johnstown.  The  following  letter,  dated  from 
that  old  colonial  town,  is  the  earliest  which  has  come  into 
my  possession,  and  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  showing  his  deli- 
cate state  of  health  at  this  period,  and  the  indications  of 
that  consumptive  tendency  which  subsequently  led  to  his 
first  visit  to  Europe. 

Johnstown,  July  2,  1802. 

MY  DEAR  PARENTS, — "We  bad  a  very  quick  passage  to  Albany, 
where  we  arrived  at  three  o'clock  on"  Thursday  morning.  I  was 
unwell  almost  the  whole  time,  and  could  not  sleep  either  night.  We 
left  Albany  about  an  hour  after  we  arrived  there,  in  a  waggon,  and 
reached  Johnstown  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  evening.  The 
roads  were  fine,  being  turnpike  almost  the  whole  way ;  but  1  was  so 
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weak  that  it  was  several  days  before  I  got  over  the  fatigue.  I  have 
had  a  little  better  appetite  since  I  have  been  up  here,  though  I  have 
been  troubled  with  the  pain  in  my  breast  almost  constantly,"  and  still 
have  a  cough  at  night.  I  am  unable  to  take  any  exercise  worth  men- 
tioning, and  doze  away  my  time  pretty  much  as  I  did  in  New  York ; 
however,  I  hope  soon  to  get  in  a  better  trim. 

The  letter  next  in  date  is  written  nearly  a  month  later, 
and  is  addressed  to  a  young  friend  of  his  own  age,  at  whose 
father's  place  at  New  Rochelle,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
New  York,  he  was  often  a  guest,  and  whose  sister  became 
afterwards  the  wife  of  his  brother,  John  T.  Irving. 

Johnstown,  July  26,  1802. 

To  ME.  JOHN  FUEMAN,  at  Alderman  Beekman's,  Vesey-street, 
New  York. 

DEAR  JOHN, —  *  *  *  I  have  been  unwell  almost  all  the  time  I 
have  been  up  here.  I  am  too  weak  to  take  any  exercise,  and  too 
low-spirited  half  the  time  to  enjoy  company.  My  chief  amusements 
are  reading,  drawing,  and  writing  letters — the  two  latter  I  have  to  do 
more  sparingly  than  I  could  wish,  on  account  of  the  pain  in  my  breast. 
T  have  nothing  particular  to  communicate  at  present  that  would  be  in 
the  least  interesting.  I  shall  go  shortly  to  the  Springs,  and  will 
write  to  you  from  there,  if  any  private  opportunity  presents.  Do 
write  to  me  immediately,  about  everything  and  everybody — every 
trifle  of  news  from  New  York  is  interesting ;  tell  me  how  all  the  girls 
do,  both  in  the  city  and  country.  Make  my  warmest  remembrances 
to  all  your  family,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  fellow, 

Your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IEVING. 

Eroin  Johstown  he  accompanied  his  brother-in-law,  Daniel 
Paris,  to  Ballston  Springs.  His  cough  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  aggravated.  ""Was  that  young  Irving,"  asked 
Judge  Kent  of  Mr.  Paris,  "  who  slept  in  the  next  room  to 
me,  and  kept  up  such  an  incessant  cough  during  the  night  ?" 
"  It  was,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  is  not  long  for  this  world," 
rejoined  the  foreboding  querist.  The  Judge,  afterwards  the 
distinguished  Chancellor,  lived  to  preside  at  a  public  dinner 
given  thirty  years  later  to  the  consumptive  invalid. 

Though  his  health  was  still  drooping,  we  find  him  a  few 
months  after  his  return  commencing  a  series  of  humorous 
contributions  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  under  the  signature 
of  Jonathan  Oldstyle.  This  was  a  daily  paper,  of  which 
his  brother  Peter  was  proprietor  and  editor,  and  which  was 
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established  in  October,  1802.  The  first  of  these  articles 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  writer 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  these  juvenile  essays  we  may 
see  traces  of  the  same  play  of  humour  which  marked  his 
pen  in  after  years ;  and  though  of  local  and  temporary 
interest,  it  is  singular  to  what  degree,  in  that  barren  period 
of  our  literature,  they  attracted  attention,  being  generally 
copied,  as  I  have  been  informed,  into  the  newspapers  of  the 
day.  They  also  procured  him  a  visit  from  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  who  had  given  to  the  world  a  series  of  remarkable 
novels,  and  was  the  first  in  our  country  to  make  a  profession 
of  literature.  Brown  sought,  but  without  success,  to  enlist 
his  pen  in  the  service  of  the  Literary  Magazine  and  Ame- 
rican Register,  a  periodical  he  had  just  undertaken  in 
Philadelphia,  In  1823,  when  Mr.  Irving  was  abroad,  and 
had  become  something  of  a  literary  lion  in  Europe,  the  Old- 
style  papers  were  collected  and  given  anew  to  the  world, 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  a  good  deal  to  his 
regret,  as  he  considered  them  rather  crude  and  boyish. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  Irving  was  invited  by  Mr.  Hoff- 
man to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  to  Ogdensburg, 
Montreal,  and  Quebec,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  extend  the  range  of  his  travels.  In  this 
progressive  age,  when  we  can  be  whirled  the  entire  distance 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  a  journey  from  K"ew  York 
to  Ogdensburg  would  promise  little  of  incident  or  adven- 
ture ;  but  it  was  a  formidable  undertaking  at  that  early  day, 
and  involved  difficulties,  discomforts,  and  trials  of  patience, 
of  which  the  modern  tourist  can  have  no  idea.  Indeed, 
could  the  travellers  themselves  have  foreseen  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  they  would  have  to  encounter,  it  is  certain 
their  enterprise  would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  trial. 
Without,  however,  any  just  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  its 
labours  or  privations,  the  party  of  seven,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludlow  Ogden,  Miss  Eliza  Ogden, 
Miss  Ann  Hoffman,  and  himself,  found  themselves,  on  the 
31st  of  July,  1803,  on  board  of  a  sloop  bound  for  Albany. 
From  that  place  they  proceeded  to  Ballston  and  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  thence,  Irving  making  a  flying  visit  to  Johns- 
town by  the  way,  to  the  modern  city  of  IJtica,  then  a  village 
unconscious  of  the  sound  of  "  church- going  bell."  From 
this  point  they  were  to  diverge  to  Ogdensburg,  or  Oswegat- 
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chie,  as  it  was  then,  called,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
Hoffman  and  Ogden  owned  some  wild  lands,  and  proposed 
to  lay  out  a  town. 

Irving  kept  a  journal  of  the  expedition  from  New  York  to 
Ogdensburg,  which  was  struck  off  in  the  midst  of  hurry  and 
fatigue,  and  of  course  is  very  carelessly  written  ;  but  it  has 
an  interest  independent  of  any  literary  value,  as  a  picture  of 
travel  in  those  early  days  of  our  country. 

On  Monday,  August  9th,  they  set  off  from  Utica  for  the 
High  Falls,  on  Black  Eiver,  in  two  waggons,  having  des- 
patched another  with  the  principal  part  of  their  baggage. 
The  roads  were  bad,  and  lay  either  through  thick  woods,  or 
by  fields  disfigured  with  burnt  stumps  and  fall-en  bodies  of 
trees.  The  next  day  they  grew  worse,  and  the  travellers 
were  frequently  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  waggon  and  walk. 
At  High  Palls  they  embarked  in  a  scow  on  Black  Eiver,  so 
called  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  waters ;  but  soon  the  rain 
began  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  they  sailed  the  whole  after- 
noon and  evening  under  repeated  showers,  from  which  they 
were  but  partially  screened  by  sheets  stretched  on  hoop 
poles.  About  twenty-five  miles  below  the  Palls  they  went 
ashore,  and  found  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  log-house,  on 
beds  spread  on  the  floor.  The  next  morning  it  cleared  off 
beautifully,  and  they  set  out  again  in  their  boat.  On  turning 
a  point  in  the  river,  they  were  surprised  by  loud  shouts  which 
proceeded  from  two  or  three  canoes  in  full  pursuit  of  a  deer 
which  was  swimming  in  the  water.  A  gun  was  soon  after 
fired,  and  they  rowed  with  all  their  might  to  get  in  at  the 
death.  "  The  deer  made  for  our  shore,"  says  the  journal. 
"We  pushed  ashore  immediately,  and  as  it  passed,  Mr. 
Ogden  fired  and  wounded  it.  It  had  been  wounded  before. 
I  threw  off  my  coat,  and  prepared  to  swim  after  it.  As  it 
came  near,  a  man  rushed  through  the  bushes,  sprang  into 
the  water,  and  made  a  grasp  at  the  animal.  He  missed  his 
aim,  and  I  jumping  after,  fell  on  his  back,  and  sunk  him 
under  water.  At  the  same  time  I  caught  the  deer  by  one 
ear,  and  Mr.  Ogden  seized  it  by  a  leg.  The  submerged 
gentleman,  who  had  risen  above  water,  got  hold  of  another. 
We  drew  it  ashore,  when  the  man  immediately  despatched 
it  with  a  knife.  We  claimed  a  haunch  for  our  share,  per- 
mitting him  to  keep  all  the  rest.  *  *  In  the  evening  we 
arrived  at  B 's,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Palls.  A  dirtier 
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house  was  never  seen.  We  dubbed  it  '  The  Temple  of 
Dirt;'  but  we  contrived  to  have  our  venison  cooked  in  a 
cleanly  manner  by  Mr.  Ogden's  servant,  and  it  made  very 
fine  steaks,  which  after  two  days'  living  on  crackers  and 
gingerbread  were  highly  acceptable. 

Friday  13th. — "  We  prepared  to  leave  the  Temple  of  Dirt, 
and  set  out  about  sixty  miles  through  the  woods  to  Oswe- 
gatchie.  We  ate  an  uncomfortable  breakfast,  for  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  relish  anything  in  a  house  so  completely 
filthy.  The  landlady  herself  was  perfectly  in  character  with 
the  house ;  a  little  squat  French  woman,  with  a  red  face,  a 
black  wool  hat  stuck  upon  her  head,  her  hair,  greasy  and  un- 
combed, hanging  about  her  ears,  and  the  rest  of  her  dress 
and  person  in  similar  style.  We  were  heartily  glad  to  make 
an  escape." 

The  journal  omits  to  mention,  that  just  before  they  started, 
the  young  traveller  took  out  his  pencil,  and  scribbled  over  the 
fireplace  the  following  memorial : 

Here  Sovereign  Dirt  erects  her  sable  throne, 
The  house,  the  host,  the  hostess  all  her  own. 

In  a  subsequent  year,  when  Mr.  Hoffman  was  passing  the 
same  way  with  Judge  Cooper,  the  father  of  the  distinguished 
novelist,  James  Penimore  Cooper,  he  pointed  out  this  me- 
mento of  his  student,  still  undetected  and  uneifaced ;  where- 
upon the  Judge,  whose  longer  experience  in  frontier  travel 
had  probably  raised  him  above  the  qualms  of  over-nicety, 
immediately  wrote  under  it  this  doggerel  inculcation  : 

Learn  hence,  young  man,  and  teach  it  to  your  sons, 
The  wisest  way's  to  take  it  as  it  comes. 

They  set  off  again  "  in  caravan  style,"  two  waggons  for 
themselves,  and  another,  drawn  by  oxen,  for  the  luggage. 
They  found  the  road  dreadfully  rugged  and  miry.  The 
horses  could  not  go  off  a  walk  in  any  part.  The  road  had 
not  been  made  above  a  year,  and  the  stumps  and  roots  of 
trees  stood  in  every  direction.  At  night  they  put  up  at  a 
small  hut  consisting  of  but  one  room,  which,  however,  the 
hostess,  by  the  sagacious  expedient  of  stretching  a  long 
blanket  across,  managed  to  divide  into  two.  "  On  one  side," 
says  the  journal,  "  we  spread  our  mattress  for  the  ladies,  and 
great-coats,  blankets,  &c.  for  ourselves.  The  other  side  was 
left  for  the  drivers,"  &c. 
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The  next  day  the  waggon  in  which  Irving  and  some  of  the 
ladies  were  riding  stuck  fast,  and  one  of  the  horses  laid 
down,  and  refused  to  move.  They  had  therefore  to  get  out 
and  travel  after  the  other  waggon,  into  which  the  ladies 
mounted ;  but  soon  that  also  mired,  and  there  was  no 
alternative  but  for  them  to  take  to  their  feet.  "  The  rain 
by  this  time,"  proceeds  the  journal,  "  descended  in  torrents. 
In  several  parts  of  the  road  I  had  been  up  to  my  middle  in 
mud  and  water,  and  it  was  equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  to  at- 
tempt to  walk  in  the  woods  on  either  side.  We  helped  the 
ladies  to  a  little  shed  of  bark  laid  on  crotches,  about  large 
enough  to  hold  three,  where  they  sat  down.  It  had  been  a 
night's  shelter  to  some  hunter,  but  in  this  case  it  afforded  no 
protection.  One-half  of  it  fell  down  as  we  were  creeping 
under  it,  and  though  we  spread  great-coats  over  the  other, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  open  air.  The  rain  now 
fell  in  the  greatest  quantity  I  had  ever  seen.  The  wind  blew 
a  perfect  hurricane.  The  trees  around  shook  and  bent  in 
the  most  alarming  manner,  and  threatened  every  moment  to 
fall  and  crush  us.  *  *  *  The  ladies  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  alarm,  and  entreated  that  we  should  walk  to  a  house 
which  we  were  told  was  about  half  a  mile  distant." 

They  therefore  dragged  along,  and  after  a  most  painful 
walk  arrived  at  the  hut,  which  consisted  of  one  room  about 
eighteen  by  sixteen  feet.  In  this  small  apartment,  fifteen 
people  were  to  pass  the  night ;  for  besides  the  owner,  they 
found  here  two  men  who  were  driving  an  ox-team  through 
to  Oswegatchie,  both  noisy  and  boisterous,  and  one  of  them 
stigmatized  in  the  journal  as  "  the  most  impudent,  chatter- 
ing, forward  scoundrel"  the  writer  had  ever  known.  There 
was  much  noisy  greeting  between  these  and  the  drivers,  and, 
to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  they  soon  seated  them- 
selves in  a  corner,  and  "  began  to  play  cards  for  liquor ;"  an 
amusement  from  which  they  retired  after  a  while  almost  in- 
toxicated, and  stretched  themselves  on  the  floor  to  sleep. 
"I  never,"  says  the  journal,  "passed  so  dreary  a  night  in 
my  life.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly,  and  I  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hold  up  an  umbrella  to  prevent  its  beat- 
ing through  the  roof  on  the  ladies  as  they  slept.  I  was 
awake  almost  all  night,  and  several  times  heard  the  crash  of 
the  falling  trees,  and  two  or  three  times  the  long  dreary 
howl  of  a  wolf." 
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On  resuming  their  route  the  next  day,  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  travel  the  road  with  horses,  and  they  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  engage  the  men  to  take  their  baggage 
through  in  their  ox-cart,  while  the  ladies  rode  in  the  ox- 
waggon  which  had  hitherto  held  their  luggage,  and  the 
gentlemen  proceeded  on  foot. 

"About  eleven  o'clock,"  says  the  journal,  "we  reached  a 
Mrs.  Vroman's,  a  widow,  who,  with  her  two  daughters, 
lived  in  a  log  hut  on  the  banks  of  Indian  Eiver.  Here  we 
stopped  to  get  some  bread,  a  tea-kettle,  and  other  articles, 
as  we  expected  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  the  next  hut 
being  too  far  off  for  us  to  reach  that  day.  Having  procured 
the  articles  we  wanted  we  continued  our  route."  Another 
fatiguing  day's  journey  of  eleven  miles  through  the  mud 
brought  them  at  evening  to  their  intended  quarters.  "  This 
was  a  rude  kind  of  hovel,  about  ten  feet  square,  formed  of 
logs  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  hunters."  In  this 
forlorn  cabin  they  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  for  the  night,  by  stretching  "  sheets  over 
the  sides  to  keep  out  the  cold  air,"  and  spreading  boughs  on 
the  floor,  and  laying  "the  mattress  on  one  part,  and  great- 
coats, &c.  over  another."  The  next  day  the  travelling  was 
the  same  as  the  day  before,  through  deep  mud-holes,  over 
stumps  and  stones,  and  they  were  obliged  at  times  to  cut 
their  way  through  fallen  trees. 

At  length  the  day's  jolting  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
house  where  they  were  to  find  supper  and  lodgings  for  the 
night;  "and  no  sight  could  have  been  more  pleasing,"  he 
records,  "  as  we  were  half  famished."  They  had  been  with- 
out food  during  the  day. 

On  the  following  day  they  had  fourteen  miles  to  go  before 
reaching  Oswegatchie,  where  all  fatigues  and  hardships 
would  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  hospitality  that  awaited 
them.  I  conclude  my  extracts  from  the  journal  with  the 
account  of  this  day's  travel. 

"  We  ^were  six  miles  from  Oswegatchie  Eiver,  which  we 
would  have  to  cross.  This  would  have  been  a  troublesome 
business  had  not  Judge  Eord,  of  Oswegatchie,  received 
notice  of  our  coming,  and  sent  men  to  make  a  raft  and 
assist  us  in  crossing.  On  crossing  the  river,  we  found  a 
couple  of  horses  waiting  to  take  some  of  us  to  the  Judge's. 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Ogden  each  mounted  one  of  them, 
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and  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  Mrs.  Ogden  rode  behind  them.  I 
stayed  behind  to  travel  on  in  the  waggon  with  the  girls. 
This  part  of  the  journey  seemed  more  tedious  than  any,  so 
near  the  end,  and  yet  obliged  to  travel  no  faster  than  the 
lazy  pace  of  oxen.  At  last,  to  our  great  joy,  we  came  in 
sight  of  Oswegatchie.  The  prospect  that  opened  upon  us 
was  delightful.  After  riding  through  thick  woods  for  several 
days,  *  *  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  tract  of 
country  is  inconceivably  enlivening.  Close  beside  the  bank 
on  which  we  rode,  the  Oswegatchie  wound  along,  about 
twenty  feet  below  us.  After  running  for  some  distance  it 
entered  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  a  long  point  of  land 
on  which  stood  a  few  houses  called  the  Garrison,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  fortified  place,  built  by  the  French  to  keep 
the  Indians  in  awe.  They  were  now  tumbling  in  ruins, 
excepting  two  or  three,  which  were  still  kept  in- tolerable 
order  by  Judge  Ford,  who  resided  in  one  of  them,  and  used 
the  others  as  stores  and  out-houses.  We  recrossed  the 
Oswegatchie  Eiver  to  the  Grarrison,  as  we  intended  to  reside 
with  Judge  Ford  for  some  time." 

The  interval  spent  by  the  young  traveller  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  divided  between  Oswegatchie,  Lisbon,  one  of 
Mr.  Hoffman's  townships,  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  down 
the  river,  and  Madrid,  at  a  still  greater'  distance,  where  lay 
the  lands  of  Mr.  Ogden.  His  sports  would  seem  to  have 
been  fishing  and  shooting,  while  in  the  last  entry  but  one  of 
his  journal,  which  breaks  off  at  this  point,  we  have  this  hint 
of  recreation  of  another  kind : 

August  29t7i. — "Hired  a  horse  to  take  me  to  Lisbon, 
where  Mr.  Hoffman  was.  Arrived  about  one  o'clock,  and 
found  him  surrounded  by  tenants,  and  hard  at  work.  Amused 
myself  the  rest  of  the  day  writing  bonds  and  deeds." 
^  It  was  at  Lisbon  that  he  encountered  his  first  rude  expe- 
rience of  savage  life.  I  give  the  anecdote  as  I  have  heard  it 
from  himself.  He  was  staying  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Turner, 
Mr.  Hoffman's  agent,  with  whose  son  he  had  rowed  to  a 
small  island  to  hire  a  bateau  to  take  the  travellers  down  the 
river.  At  the  wigwam  where  they  expected  to  engage  the 
boat  they  found  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  the 
Indian  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  was  absent  selling  furs. 
He  soon  came  home,  however,  rather  tipsy,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  a  pretty-looking  squaw,  whose  potations  also  had 
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been  somewhat  liberal.  The  latter  seated  herself  beside 
Irving,  and,  either  attracted  by  his  personal  appearance,  or 
hoping  to  cajole  from  him  a  fresh  draught  of  the  fiery 
beverage,  began  to  show  him  much  nattering  attention. 
The  husband,  a  tall,  strapping  Hercules,  sat  scowling  at 
them  with  his  blanket  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  and  his  face 
between  his  hands,  while  his  elbows  rested  on  his  knees.  In 
this  posture  he  watched  the  pair  for  some  time,  until  at 
length  the  continued  assiduities  of  his  wife  becoming  too 
much  for  his  patience,  he  suddenly  rushed  upon  Irving, 
calling  him  a  "  damned  Yankee,"  and  with  a  blow  levelled 
him  to  the  floor.  Taken  by  surprise,  and  utterly  unconscious 
of  offence,  the  young  traveller  jumped  up,  and  asked  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  salutation.  "  He  is  jealous,"  hinted 
one  of  the  company.  Perceiving  that  he  was  feeling  for  his 
knife,  Irving,  retreating,  requested  the  men  to  hold  the 
savage,  evidently  maddened  by  drink,  and  young  Turner 
immediately  went  up  to  him,  when  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  ensued.  He  and  the  Indian  had  exchanged  names, 
and  were  therefore  sworn  friends.  The  savage  hugged  him 
in  his  arms,  called  him  "  good  fellow"  and  other  endearing 
names,  "  but  he,"  said  he,  glaring  again  with  eyes  of  ominous 
ferocity  at  his  companion,  "  he— damned  Yankee."  Appre- 
hending further  violence,  Turner  intimated  to  Irving  that 
he  had  better  escape  to  the  boat,  and  he  would  follow — 
which  he  was  glad  enough  to  do. 

This  adventure  was  a  capital  joke  for  Hoffman,  who  was 
never  weary  of  quizzing  his  student  on  the  subject  of  his 
delicate  attentions  to  the  squaw. 

Proceeding  in  their  bateau  to  Montreal  the  party  stopped 
at  Caughnawaga,  where  they  were  received  in  great  state  by 
the  Indians.  Here  Hoffman,  in  a  spirit  of  frolic,  persuaded 
them  to  go  through  the  ceremonial  of  exchanging  names 
with  Irving,  or  of  giving  him  a  name — to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  former,  and  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  ladies, 
who  stood  at  the  door  enjoying  the  scene  with  undisguised 
unction.  The  ceremony  was  novel,  and  to  the  object  of  it 
extremely  embarrassing,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  or  principal 
Indians  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  then  commenced  a  sort  of  Indian  waltz,  turning 
slowly  round  with  him  to  a  low  chant,  while  the  others 
would  look  gravely  on,  and  every  now  and  then  strike  in 
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with  a  monosyllabic  chorus,  "Ugh!  ugh!"  The  solemn 
gravity  of  the  Indians  and  the  merriment  of  the  lookers-on 
formed  quite  a  ludicrous  contrast.  The  chant  concluded, 
the  chief  made  him  a  formal  and  deferential  speech,  and 
gave  him  his  name,  which  was  Vomonte,  meaning,  as  in- 
terpreted to  him,  Good  to  everybody. 

It  was  now  Irving's  turn  to  have  his  fan,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Indian  had  concluded,  he  told  him  he  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  conferring  this  distinction  on  him ;  that  he  was 
but  an  insignificant  individual  to  be  so  highly  honoured; 
but  that  the  other,  pointing  to  Hoffman,  had  been  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  much  more 
worthy  of  this  great  distinction  than  himself;  that  he  would 
feel  it  an  abatement  of  his  dignity  if  they  honoured  an 
obscure  stripling  in  this  way,  and  passed  by  so  illustrious  a 
personage. 

Nothing  would  do,  therefore,  but  they  must  march  Hoff- 
man out,  and  go  through  the  same  parade  with  him,  to  the 
freat  amusement  of  the  ladies,  and  the  irrepressible  glee  of 
rving,  who  had  felt  too  keenly  the  rueful  dignity  of  the 
situation  in  his  own  case,  not  to  enjoy  it  with  the  highest 
relish  when  the  tables  wrere  turned.  Hoffman's  name  was 
Citrovani,  or  Shining  Man. 

At  Montreal,  which  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  fur 
trade,  the  party  was  feted  in  genial  style  by  some  of  the 
partners  of  the  North-West  Fur  Company.  "At  their 
hospitable  board,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  introduction  to 
Astoria,  including  in  his  allusion  two  later  visits,  "  I  occa- 
sionally met  partners  and  clerks  and  hardy  fur  traders  from 
the  interior  posts  ;  men  who  had  passed  years  remote  from 
civilised  society,  among  distant  and  savage  tribes,  and  who 
had  wonders  to  recount  of  their  wide  and  wild  peregrinations, 
their  hunting  exploits,  and  their  perilous  adventures  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  among  the  Indians.  I  was  at  an  age 
when  the  imagination  lends  its  colouring  to  everything,  and 
the  stories  of  these  Sinbads  of  the  wilderness  made  the  life 
of  a  trapper  and  fur  trader  perfect  romance  to  me." 

Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  life-long  friend, 
Henry  Brevoort,  a  native  and  resident  of  New  York,  but 
then  on  a  visit  of  business  or  pleasure  to  Montreal. 

It  was  not  until  a  lapse  of  fifty  years  that  Mr.  Irving  made 
a  second  visit  to  Oswegatchie,  now  Ogdensburg,  and  I  cannot 
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resist  the  temptation  to  take  from  its  place  the  letter  which 
gives  the  touching  contrast.  On  a  return  from  a  tour  by 
the  Lakes  to  Niagara,  he  writes  to  a  niece  at  Paris  (Mrs. 
Storrow) : 

September  19,  1853. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  my  tour  was  the 
sojourn  of  a  day  at  Ogdensburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie 
River,  where  it  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  had  not  been 
there  since  I  visited  it  fifty  years  since,  in  1803,  when  I  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  when  I  made  an  expedition  through  the  Black 
River  country  to  Canada  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman, 
and  Anne  Hoffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludlow  Ogden  and  Miss  Eliza 
Ogden.  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Ogden  were  visiting  their  wild  lands 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  All  the  country  then  was  a  wilderness ;  we 
floated  down  the  Black  River  in  a  scow ;  we  toiled  through  forests 
in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen ;  we  slept  in  hunters'  cabins,  and  were 
once  four-and-twenty  hours  without  food ;  but  all  was  romance 
to  me. 

Arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  we  put  up  at  Mr. 
Ogden' s  agent,  who  was  quartered  in  some  rude  buildings  belonging 
to  a  ruined  French  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie.  What 
happy  days  I  passed  there !  rambling  about  the  woods  with  the 
young  ladies  ;  or  paddling  with  them  in  Indian  canoes  on  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  or  fishing  about  the  rapids  and  visiting 
the  Indians,  who  still  lived  on  islands  in  the  river.  Everything  was 
so  grand  and  so  silent  and  solitary.  I  don't  think  any  scene  in  life 
made  a  more  delightful  impression  upon  me. 

Well — here  I  was  again  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years.  I  found  a 
populous  city  occupying  both  banks  of  the  Oswegatchie,  connected 
by  bridges.  It  was  the  Ogdensburg,  of  which  a  village  plot  had 
been  planned  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  I  sought  the  old  French  fort, 
where  we  had  been  quartered — not  a  trace  of  it  was  left.  I  sat 
under  a  tree  on  the  site  and  looked  round  upon  what  I  had  known  as  a 
wilderness — now  teeming  with  life — crowded  with  habitations — the 
Oswegatchie  River  damned  up  and  encumbered  by  vast  stone  mills — 
the  broad  St.  Lawrence  ploughed  by  immense  steamers. 

I  walked  to  the  point  where,  with  the  two  girls,  I  used  to  launch 
forth  in  the  canoe,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  would  wave  hand- 
kerchiefs and  cheer  us  from  shore ;  it  was  now  a  bustling  landing- 
place  for  steamers.  There  were  still  some  rocks  where  I  used  to  sit 
of  an  evening  and  accompauy  with  niy  flute  one  of  the  ladies  who 
sang.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  rocks,  summoning  recollections 
of  bygone  days,  and  of  the  happy  beings  by  whom  I  was  then  sur- 
rounded. All  had  passed  away — all  were  dead  and  gone.  Of  that 
young  and  joyous  party  I  was  the  sole  survivor.  They  had  all  lived 
quietly  at  home  out  of  the  reach  of  mischance,  yet  had  gone  down  to 
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their  graves ;  while  I,  who  had  been  wandering  about  the  world  ex- 
posed to  all  hazards  by  sea  and  land,  was  yet  alive.  It  seemed 
almost  marvellous.  I  have  often,  in  my  shifting  about  the  world, 
come  upon  the  traces  of  former  existence ;  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing has  made  a  stronger  impression  on  me  than  this  second  visit  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Oswegatchie. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Departure  for  Europe — Emotions  on  leaving — Letter  from  Quarantine — 
Arrival  at  Bordeaux  —  Kencontre  with  a  New  York  Acquaintance — 
Their  narrow  Escape — Mysterious  Suicide — Commencement  of  Journal 
— From  Bordeaux  to  Nice — Scenes  and  Incidents  by  the  Way — Whim- 
sicalities of  the  little  Doctor  —  A  sham  Prisoner — French  Passport — 
Spice  of  travelling  Philosophy — Police — A  Spy — A  suspected  Traveller 
— Detention. 

ME.  IRVING  came  of  age  on  the  third  of  April,  1804. 

The  delicate  state  of  his  health  at  this  time  began  to 
awaken  the  solicitude  of  his  family,  and  his  brothers,  ani- 
mated by  a  common  spirit,  determined  to  send  him  at  their 
own  expense  on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  The  burden,  however, 
was  mainly  borne  by  William,  the  eldest,  who  could  best 
afford  it. 

"  It  is  with  delight,"  writes  this  brother  to  him  soon  after 
his  departure,  "  we  share  the  world  with  you ;  and  one  of 
our  greatest  sources  of  happiness  is  that  fortune  is  daily 
putting  it  in  our  power  thus  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  one  so  very  near  to  us  all." 

William  was  the  third  child  of  his  parents,  and  the  oldest 
who  lived  to  grow  up.  He  was  nearly  seventeen  years  the 
senior  of  Washington,  and  there  was  something  of  the  father 
mingled  with  the  strong  fraternal  aifection  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  Of  this  brother,  Washington  remarks  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  He  was  the  man  I  most  loved  on  earth,"  and 
his  conversation  would  often  turn  on  his  rich  mellow  humour, 
his  range  of  anecdote,  his  quick  sensibility,  and  fine  collo- 
quial flow. 

Before  his  departure  the  author  had  acquired  no  incon- 
siderable celebrity  by  his  scribblings,  and  beside  the  solici- 
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tude  of  his  relatives  a  very  general  interest  had  been 
awakened  in  his  favour.  Many,  therefore,  were  the  blessings 
wafted  after  the  invalid,  when,  on  the  19th  of  May,  he  was 
helped  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  in  which  he  had  engaged 
his  passage  for  Bordeaux.  The  captain  (Shaler)  eyed  him 
with  a  foreboding  glance  as  he  stepped  upon  the  deck,  and 
as  he  afterwards  told  him,  said  to  himself,  "  There's  a  chap 
who  will  go  overboard  before  we  get  across."  Mr.  Irving 
himself  seems  also  at  times  to  have  had  his  fears  that  he 
was  sinking  by  slow  degrees  to  the  grave.  His  emotions  on 
leaving  are  described  in  a  letter  from  Bordeaux  to  Alexander 
Eeebee,  one  of  his  young  friends  : 

T  felt  heavy -hearted  on  leaving  the  city,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but 
tlie  severest  moments  of  my  departure  were  when  I  lost  sight  of  the 
boat  in  which  were  my  brothers,  who  had  accompanied  me  on  board, 
and  when  the  steeples  of  the  city  faded  from  my  view.  It  seemed  as 
if  I  had  left  the  world  behind  me,  and  was  cast  among  strangers 
without  a  friend,  sick  and  solitary.  I  looked  around  me,  saw  none 
but  strange  faces,  heard  nothing  but  a  language  I  could  not  under- 
stand, and  felt  "  alone  amidst  a  crowd."  I  passed  a  melancholy, 
lonesome  day,  turned  into  my  berth  at  night  sick  at  heart,  and  laid 
for  hours  thinking  of  the  friends  I  had  left  behind.  *  *  *  Had  this 
unhappy  mood  held  possession  of  me  long,  I  do  not  know  if  I  should 
not  have  been  a  meal  for  the  sharks  before  I  had  made  half  the 
passage,  but  thanks  to  "the  fountain  of  health  and  good  spirits,"  he 
has  given  me  enough  of  the  latter  to  brighten  up  my  dullest  moments. 
My  home-sickness  wore  off  by  degrees ;  I  again  looked  forward  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  classic  scenes  I  was  to  enjoy,  the  land  of  romance 
and  inspiration  I  was  to  tread,  and  though  New  York  and  its  in- 
habitants often  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  constantly  my  dreams,  yet 
there  was  no  longer  anything  painful  in  the  ideas  they  awakened. 

On  the  25th  of  June  his  vessel  was  quarantined  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde.  From  shipboard  he  writes  to  his 
brother  William  the  next  day  : 

My  health  is  much  better  than  when  I  left  New  York.  I  was  but 
slightly  sea-sick  for  about  a  day  and  a  half  on  first  coming  out.  The 
rest  of  the  voyage  I  was  tolerably  well,  except  fevers,  that  often 
troubled  me  at  night.  We  were  seventeen  in  the  cabin,  besides  the 
master  and  mates,  and  as  I  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  cleanli- 
ness of  some  of  my  fellow-passengers  you  may  suppose  our  nights 
were  not  over-comfortable.  I  have  often  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night  walking  the  deck. 

Our  passage  was  what  the  sailors  term  "  a  lady's  voyage,"  gentle 
and  mild.  We  were  tantalised,  however,  with  baffling  winds,  parti- 
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cularly  after  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  wind  came 
directly  ahead.  The  first  land  we  made,  therefore,  was  Cape  Penas, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  (on  the  20th  of  the  month).  I  cannot  express 
the  sensations  I  felt  on  first  catching  a  glimpse  of  European  land. 

In  a  postscript  lie  adds : 

The  only  news  I  have  yet  heard  is,  that  Bonaparte  is  declared 
Emperor  of  the  Gauls — Moreau  is  banished  two  years  to  his  estate  in 
the  country — Georges  is  shot — Pichegru  has  hung  himself  in  prison, 
and  preparations  are  still  making  for  the  invasion. 

In  a  letter  a  few  days  later  to  the  same  brother,  he  writes 
from  Bordeaux : 

On  yesterday  morning  (Saturday,  the  30th  June)  we  arrived  and 
disembarked  at  this  port,  after  having  been  exactly  six  weeks  on 
shipboard.  I  had  begun  to  be  considerably  of  a  sailor  before  I  left 
the  ship.  My  round  jacket  and  loose  trousers  were  extremely  con- 
venient. I  was  quite  expert  at  climbing  to  the  mast-head  and  going 
out  on  the  main  topsail  yard. 

*  *  *  Everything  is  novel  and  interesting  to  me — the  heavy 
Gothic-looking  buildings — the  ancient  churches — the  manners  of  the 
people — it  really  looks  like  another  world. 

Amid  these  scenes  of  novelty  and  interest  nothing  could 
have  afforded  the  young  traveller  a  more  seasonable  gratifica- 
tion than  the  rencontre  recorded  in  the  close  of  his  letter. 

This  morning  I  met  Leffingwell,  of  the  house  of  Lefimgwell  and 
Dudley.  You  cannot  conceive  how  glad  I  was  to  see  him.  He  is  an 
old  acquaintance  and  a  very  clever  fellow.  He  is  here  on  business. 

This  young  man  (who  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age)  and  Washington  had,  soon  after,  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning.  The  Garonne  ran  with  extreme  rapidity  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  where  it  entered  the  river,  and  off  the 
mouth  of  which  most  of  the  vessels  were  anchored,  and 
persons  were  frequently  drowned  through  carelessness  in 
passing  among  the  ships,  which  were  all  obliged  to  anchor  in 
the  current,  there  being  no  quay  to  which  they  could  be 
moored.  One  evening  a  vessel  had  just  arrived  from  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Irving,  being  extremely  anxious  to  get 
letters,  procured  some  men  to  take  him  and  Leffingwell  on 
board  in  a  boat.  As  it  was  quite  dark  the  men  could  not 
see  far  ahead,  and  ran  across  the  cable  of  a  ship.  The 
current  set  them  on  so  violently  that  all  their  efforts  to  dis- 
engage themselves  were  for  some  time  ineffectual.  One 
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gunwale  of  the  boat  had  reached  the  water's  edge  and  began 
to  ship  a  sea  or  two,  and  Irving  was  taking  off  his  coat  and 
preparing  to  swim  for  his  life,  when  the  men  by  a  violent 
exertion  got  the  boat  off.  Nothing  could  equal  the  transport 
of  Leffingwell  as  they  swung  loose.  He  could  not  swim,  and 
to  him  it  was  like  a  reprieve  from  certain  death.  "When  he 
got  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  felt  that  but  a  moment 
before  he  had  been  trembling  between  life  and  death,  his  joy 
at  his  safety  became  uncontrollable.  I  have  heard  his  com- 
panion say  that  he  gave  way  to  the  most  extravagant  and 
childlike  demonstrations  of  delight;  and  yet — seldom  does 
life  present  a  stranger  contrast — in  less  than  six  months 
that  same  young  man,  while  perfect  master  of  his  fate,  deli- 
berately put  an  end  to  his  existence,  leaving  no  explanation 
behind  him  by  which  his  friends  could  find  out  the  cause. 
It  was  after  his  return  to  New  York,  and  William,  in  writing 
an  account  of  the  tragic  event  to  Washington,  remarks : 
"  Perhaps  no  similar  circumstance  within  a  number  of  years 
has  so  much  interested  public  sensibility,  or  awakened  more 
real  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  those  who  were  only  distant 
acquaintances.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  his  youth,  the 
openness  of  his  manners,  his  vivacity,  and  his  eligible  situa- 
tion in  life,  were  all  calculated  to  make  him  respected,  and 
have  all  inspired  the  deepest  regret  for  his  loss.  He  had 
evinced  no  previous  dejection,  but  rather  appeared  for  some 
time  before  uncommonly  lively  and  cheerful.  On  the 
Thursday  evening  preceding  his  death  he  was  at  Lodge,  and 
sang  them  in  handsome  style  a  couple  of  songs.  On  the 
Friday  evening  he  was  at  the  theatre  with  a  party  of  ladies, 
to  see  our  favourite  Cooper  in  Hamlet.  I  sat  in  the  next 
box  to  him,  and  remarked  at  the  time  the  very  great  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  his  person.  That  evening  was  the  last 
of  his  having  been  seen  alive.  He  came  home  and  retired 
to  his  room.  On  Saturday  he  was  not  missed,  as  it  was 
common  for  him  to  breakfast  and  spend  the  day  out.  On 
Sunday  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  not  in,  and  that  his 
room  door  had  been  locked  (a  thing  uncommon)  all  the  pre- 
ceding day.  A  servant  was  sent  in  at  the  window,  who 
found  him  to  all  appearance  in  a  sweet  sleep,  but  dead.  It 
seems  he  had  no  further  undressed  himself  than  to  take  off 
his  boots ;  he  had  drunk  wine  out  of  three  glasses,  which, 
with  the  decanter,  were  still  standing  on  the  table,  and 
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wrote  on  a  card,  which  also  lay  on  the  table,  simply  these 
words : 

'  Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.' 

He  then  must  have  laid  himself  on  the  bed,  shot  himself 
with  a  pistol  through  the  ear,  and  from  all  appearance  died 
instantly  without  a  struggle.  No  person  in  the  house  heard 
the  report." 

At  Bordeaux,  where  the  young  traveller  remained  six 
weeks  to  improve  himself  in  the  language,  he  commenced  a 
copious  journal,  which  he  continued  with  some  intermissions 
until  his  arrival  in  Paris  in  the  following  year.  His  plan  in 
regard  to  it  was  to  minute  down  notes  in  pencil  iu  a  small 
book,  and  extend  them  whenever  he  could  seize  a  moment  of 
leisure.  This  journal,  his  notes  in  pencil  when  the  journal 
was  suspended,  and  his  letters  to  the  family  which  are  pre- 
served, will  enable  us  to  accompany  him  in  his  journeyings. 
I  shall  have  but  partial  recourse  to  the  journal,  however,  and 
confine  myself  mainly  to  such  selections  from  his  letters  as 
may  serve  to  illustrate  his  life  and  personal  adventures,  and 
give  his  character  a  chance  to  unfold  itself ;  omitting  alto- 
gether, or  retrenching  largely  from  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  places  with  which  they  abound,  and  other  parti- 
culars which  would  be  minute  or  tedious,  and  adding  here 
and  there  such  anecdotes  worthy  of  note  as  do  not  appear  in 
either,  but  have  been  gathered  from  his  otfn  lips. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Irving  set  out  in  the  diligence 
from  Bordeaux.  The  company  presented  a  curious  "jumble 
of  character" — a  little  opera  singer,  with  her  father  and 
mother,  who  were  returning  to  Toulouse  after  a  short  visit 
to  Bordeaux — a  young  officer,  not  much  older  than  himself, 
going  to  see  his  mother  in  Languedoc,  and  a  French  gentle- 
man, who  had  some  knowledge  of  English,  and  had  just 
returned  from  a  voyage  round  the  world.  But  the  most 
amusing  personage  was  a  little  American  doctor,  full  of 
whim  and  eccentricity,  who  had  taken  passage  in  the  ca- 
briolet, a  seat  in  front  of  the  diligence,  and  who  is  thus 
introduced  in  the  journal,  which  records  the  fact,  that  after 
breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  writer  exchanged 
places  with  a  Frenchman  who  was  seated  in  the  cabriolet, 
to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  luxuriant  and  enchanting 
country  through  which  he  was  passing. 

D2 
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In  this  place  (says  the  Journal)  I  found  a  singular  little  genius, 
quite  an  original — his  name  was  Henry,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
originally  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania — by  his  talk  he  appears  to 
have  been  for  a  long  time  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  is  about  five 
feet  four  inches  high,  and  thick-set ;  talks  French  fluently,  and  has 
an  eternal  tongue.  He  knew  everbody  of  consequence — ambassadors, 
consuls,  &c.,  were  Tom-Dick-and-Harry,  intimate  acquaintances.  The 
Abbe  Winkleman  had  given  him  a  breast-pin ;  Lavater  had  made  him 
a  present  of  a  snuif-box,  and  several  authors  had  sent  him  their 
works  to  read  and  criticise. 

Whenever  the  diligence  stopped  in  any  of  the  towns  to  change 
horses,  &c.  (he  writes  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  William),  we  generally 
strolled  through  the  streets  talking  to  every  one  we  met.  We  found 
the  women  very  frequently  seated  at  the  doors  at  work,  and  they 
were  always  ready  to  enter  into  conversation.  The  lower  class 
throughout  this  part  of  France  speak  a  villanous  jargon,  termed 
patois,  composed  of  a  jumble  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  so 
that  I  found  it  difficult  to  understand  them,  though  I  can  make  them 
understand  me  very  readily.  In  one  of  our  strolls  in  the  town  of 
Tonneins,  we  entered  a  house  where  a  number  of  girls  were  quilting. 
They  gave  me  a  needle,  and  set  me  to  work.  My  bad  French  seemed 
to  give  them  much  amusement,  as  I  talked  continually.  They  asked 
me  several  questions ;  as  I  could  not  understand  them,  I  made  them 
any  answer  that  came  into  my  head,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  amongst  them.  At  last  the  little  Doctor  told  them  that  I 
was  an  English  prisoner,  whom  the  young  French  officer  (who  was 
with  us)  had  in  custody.  Their  merriment  immediately  gave  place 
to  pity.  "Ah!  le  pauvre  garpon!"  said  one  to  another;  "he  is 
merry,  however,  in  all  his  trouble."  "  And  what  will  they  do  with 
him  r"  said  a  young  woman  to  the  voyageur.  "  Oh,  nothing  of  con- 
sequence/' replied  he ;  "  perhaps  shoot  him,  or  cut  off  his  head." 
The  honest  souls  seemed  quite  distressed  for  me,  and  when  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  thirsty,  a  bottle  of  wine  was  immediately  placed 
before  me,  nor  could  I  prevail  upon  them  to  take  a  recompense.  In 
short,  I  departed,  loaded  with  their  good  wishes  and  benedictions, 
and  I  suppose  furnished  a  theme  of  conversation  throughout  the 
village. 

The  kind-hearted  creatures  not  only  brought  him  wine, 
but  obliged  him  to  fill  his  pockets  with  fruit.  Some  of  them 
got  round  the  young  officer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  and 
to  charge  him  to  be  kind  to  him. 

The  incident  here  related  seems  to  have  left  so  durable 
an  impression  on  the  fancy  of  the  pretended  prisoner,  that 
long  years  afterwards,  in  1845,  when  Minister  to  Spain  and 
on  his  way  from  Madrid  to  Paris,  we  find  him  diverging 
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from  his  route  expressly  to  revisit  this  scene  of  his  youthful 
travel. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris,  dated  Paris,  Nov.  1, 
1845,  he  writes : 

My  visit  to  Tonneins,  and  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  was  induced 
by  recollections  of  my  youthful  days.  On  my  first  visit  to  Europe, 
when  I  was  but  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  my  first  journey  was  up 
along  the  banks  of  this  river  on  my  way  to  Montpellier;  and  the 
scenery  of  it  remained  in  my  memory  with  all  the  magic  effects  of 
first  impressions. 

Then  after  recounting  the  incident  as  given  in  his  early 
letter,  and  adding,  "  it  was  a  shame  to  leave  them  with  such 
painful  impressions,"  he  proceeds  : 

The  recollections  of  this  incident  induced  me  to  shape  my  course 
so  as  to  strike  the  river  just  at  this  little  town.  A  beautiful  place  it 
is ;  situated  on  a  high  cote,  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  Garonne 
and  the  magnificent  and  fertile  region  through  which  it  flows.  I 
found  all  my  early  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  fully 
justified,  and  almost  felt  a  kindling  of  the  youthful  romance  with 
which  I  once  gazed  upon  it.  As  my  carriage  rattled  through  the 
quiet  streets  of  Tonneins,  and  the  postilion  smacked  his  whip  with 
the  French  love  of  racket,  I  looked  out  for  the  house  where  forty 
years  before  I  had  seen  the  quilting  party.  I  believe  I  recognised 
the  house  ;  and  I  saw  two  or  three  old  women,  who  might  once  have 
formed  part  of  the  merry  group  of  girls  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they 
recognised  in  the  stout  elderly  gentleman,  thus  rattling  in  his  carriage 
through  their  streets,  the  pale  young  English  prisoner  of  forty  years 
since. 

The  little  Doctor  had  an  incessant  flow  of  spirits,  and  was 
continually  creating  whimsical  scenes  and  incidents  through- 
out the  journey. 

In  another  town  (says  a  further  extract  from  the  letter  to  his 
brother  William),  he  took  the  landlady  aside,  told  her  I  was  a  young 
Mameluke  of  distinction,  travelling  incog.,  and  that  he  was  my  inter- 
preter ;  asked  her  to  bring  me  a  large  chair  that  I  might  sit  cross- 
legged,  after  the  manner  of  my  country,  and  desired  a  long  pipe  for 
me  that  I  might  smoke  perfumes.  The  good  woman  believed  every 
word,  said  she  had  no  large  chair,  but  she  would  place  two  chairs  for 
me ;  and  as  to  a  pipe,  she  had  none  longer  than  was  generally  used 
by  the  country  people.  The  Doctor  said  that  would  not  do,  and 
since  she  could  not  furnish  the  articles,  she  might  bring  a  bottle  of 
her  best  wine  with  good  bread-and-cheese,  and  we  would  eat  break- 
fast. 
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The  Doctor,  who  was  "  a  continual  fund  of  amusement  to 
him,"  be  also  found  an  "  excellent  hand,"  as  an  old  traveller, 
in  protecting  him  from  imposition,  so  that  when  any  un- 
reasonable demand  "was  made  upon  me,"  he  writes,  "I 
pretended  not  to  understand,  and  turned  them  over  to  him  ; 
by  this  means  I  escaped  much  trouble,  and  the  Doctor  was 
highly  pleased  with  his  employment." 

At  Meze,  "  a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore," he  parted  with  his  eccentric  genius,  who,  in  bidding 
him  good-by,  told  him  when  next  they  met  he  might  pro- 
bably find  him  a  conjuror  or  high  German  doctor. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  missed  the  services  of  his 
amusing  companion,  for  he  had  no  sooner  stopped  at  Mont- 
pellier  than  he  was  assailed  by  a  regiment  of  porters,  two  of 
whom  seized  his  trunk  and  brought  it  to  his  room. 

One  of  them  (says  the  Journal)  I  paid  amply ;  the  other  insisted 
on  a  gratuity,  and  was  so  clamorous,  that  I  had  to  bundle  him  head 
and  heels  out  of  the  door  and  slammed  it  to,  telling  him  to  go  and 
divide  the  spoils  with  his  brother  vagabond. 

This  summary  method  of  settling  with  the  persistent 
porter  affords  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  traveller's 
nervous  impetuosity  under  annoyance.  "  You  have  a  little 
of  the  family  impatience,"  says  an  admonitory  passage  in 
one  of  his  brother  William's  letters.  It  was  a  peculiarity 
which  all  the  children  inherited  in  greater  or  less  degree 
from  the  mother. 

But  his  protector  is  soon  back  again.  On  returning  at 
night  from  the  theatre  to  the  inn,  says  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
"  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  little  Doctor  at  the  hotel.  He 
had  despatched  his  business  at  Cette  and  intends  going  on 
to  Nice.  I  shall  travel  in  company  with  him,  and  by  that 
means  be  protected  from  extortion.  I  find  he  is  a  more  im- 
portant character  than  I  at  first  supposed." 

On  the  16th,  early  in  the  morning,  he  set  off  in  a  voiture 
with  the  doctor  for  Nismes,  and  arrived  in  the  evening. 
Here,  where  his  curiosity  and  admiration  were  strongly 
excited  by  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  place,  he  began  to 
have  misgivings  about  the  sufficiency  of  his  passport. 

By  some  conversation  (says  the  Journal)  I  had  with  Dr.  Henry,  I 
had  got  quite  out  of  conceit  of  my  American  protection ;  it  was  in 
writing  from  the  mayor  in  New  York,  and  he  said  it  was  a  chance  if 
any  of  the  French  officers  of  police  would  be  able  to  read  it,  or 
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would  know  whether  to  give  credence  to  the  signature  of  the  mayor 
or  not.  My  French  passport  also  gave  a  very  poor  description  of 
me  ;  and  as  I  was  continually  mistaken  on  the  road  for  an  English- 
man, I  began  to  apprehend  I  might  get  into  some  disagreeable  situa- 
tion with  the  police,  before  I  could  reach  Marseilles.  I  was  much 
startled,  .therefore,  while  sitting  at  supper  with  several  others  in  the 
hotel,  at  the  entry  of  two  or  three  officers  of  the  police  with  a  file  of 
soldiers.  They  only  came,  however,  to  examine  our  passports,  and 
they  passed  over  mine  very  lightly. 

The  traveller  would  seem  to  have  had  two  passports  from 
the  city  of  Bordeaux,  one  from  the  Police,  the  other  from 
the  Chancellerie.  A  comparison  of  tbe  description  given  of 
him  in  eacb,  discloses  some  discrepancies,  especially  as  to 
the  colour  of  his  eyes,  which  is  described  as  blue  in  one  and 
grey  in  tbe  otber.  Tbeir  actual  colour  was  sometimes 
a  moot  point  among  his  friends.  "  Nose  long,"  "  nose 
middling,"  "  forehead  high,"  "  forehead  middling,"  mark  a 
further  disagreement,  though  more  easily  reconciled.* 

At  Nismes  he  parted  once  more  with  the  little  Doctor, 
who  was  so  unwell  that  he  determined  to  return  to  Mont- 

fllier,  and  endeavour  to  proceed  from  Cette  by  water. 
After  staying  two  days  at  Nismes  (says  a  letter  to  his  brother 
William),  I  set  off  for  Avignon,  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  thoughts  of 
visiting  the  tomb  of  Laura,  and  of^wandering  amid  the  wild  retreats 
and  romantic  solitudes  of  Vauclu 


The  sun  was  setting  when  he  caught  his  first  view  of  the 
city  of  classic  immortality,  and  the  next  morning  he  rose 
early,  and,  to  resume  with  the  letter, 

f?.  Inquired  for  the  Church  of  Cordeliers  that  contained  the  tomb  of 
the  belle  Laura.  Judge  my  surprise,  my  disappointment,  and  my 
indignation,  when  I  was  told  that  the  church,  tomb,  and  all,  were 
utterly  demolished  in  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Never  did  the 
revolution,  its  authors  and  its  consequences,  receive  a  more  hearty 
and  sincere  execration  than  at  that  moment.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  my  journey  I  had  found  reason  to  exclaim  against  it  for  depriving 
me  of  some  valuable  curiosity  or  celebrated  monument,  Jaiit  this  was 
the  severest  disappointment  it  had  yet  occasioned.  *  *  *|  I  had  cal- 


*  I  give  the  entire  passports  in  translation : 

Chancellerie. — Hair  chesnut— eyebrows  do. — eyes  grey — nose  long — 
month  middling— chin  large — forehead  middling— face  oblong— height 
5  feet  7  inches. 

Police. — Hair  and  eyebrows  chesnut — eyes  blue — nose  middling — mouth 
middling— chin  round— forehead  high— face  oval. 
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culated  much  upon  visiting  Vaucluse,  but  had  most  reluctantly  to 
abandon  the  idea.  It  would  have  taken  me  two  days  to  go  there  and 
return  to  Avignon.  My  passport  mentioned  that  I  was  to  go  directly 
to  Marseilles,  which  I  was  told  was  something  particular.  I  had 
been  continually  mistaken  on  the  road  for  an  Englishman,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  spies  of  the  police  keeping  a  strict  watch  on  me 
while  at  Avignon.  To  have  set  off  for  Vaucluse  might,  therefore, 
have  occasioned  an  arrest,  and  as  I  could  not  understand  the  patois 
which  is  spoken  throughout  these  parts,  I  might  have  been  involved 
in  vexatious  difficulties,  so  that  I  had  to  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion. One  of  the  spies  paid  me  a  visit,  incog. ;  I  however  discovered 
him  by  a  ribbon  he  wore  under  his  coat,  and  as  I  was  not  in  the  best 
of  humours,  I  gave  him  a  reception  so  dry  and  ungracious,  that  I 
believe  he  was  glad  to  make  his  conge. 

He  spoke  a  little  English,  and  introduced  himself  by  asking,  in  a 
careless  manner,  if  I  was  from  England.  I  said  I  was  from  America. 
"From  what  part  of  America,  if  he  might  take  the  liberty  to  ask  ?" 
"^From  North  America."  The  dry  laconic  manner  in  which  this  was 
given  rather  disconcerted  him — he  soon  recovered.  "  Perhaps  Mon- 
sieur experienced  some  vexations  in  travelling,  from  resembling  so 
much  an  Anglois."  "  No — not  much— though  I  was  sometimes  "sub- 
jected to  impertinent  intrusions."  "Hem — hah — Monsieur,  sans 
doute,  took  care  always  to  be  provided  with  good  passports" — no 
answer.  "  Because,  Monsieur  must  know,  the  police  was  very  strict 
in  the  interior,  and  had  a  sharp  look-out  on  every  stranger."  "  Yes, 
Monsieur,"  said  I,  turning  pretty  short  upon  him,  "  I  know  very  well 
the  strictness  of  your  police,  the  constant  watch  they  keep  on  the 
actions  of  strangers,  and  the  spies  with  which  an  unfortunate  devil  of 
a  traveller  is  continually  surrounded.  Above  all  despicable  scoundrels 
I  despise  a  spy  most  superlatively — a  wretch  that  intrudes  himself 
into  the  company  of  an  unwary  traveller,  endeavours  to  pry  into  his 
affairs,  and  gain  his  confidence  only  to  betray  him ;  such  creatures 
should  be  flogged  out  of  society,  and  their  employers  meet  with  the 
contempt  they  merit  for  using  such  ungenerous  means."  The  poor 
chap  shrugged  his  shoulders,  bit  his  nails,  shifted  his  seat,  and  when 
I  had  finished,  replied  that  all  that  I  had  said  was  very  true ;  the 
police  were  very  wrong,  their  regulations  very  vexatious,  that  he 
had  thought  proper  as  I  was  a  stranger  to  give  me  a  hint  or  two, 
hoped  I  might  have  a  good  journey,  and  wished  me  a  good-day.  I 
heard  him  diable-ing  to  himself  all  the  way  down  stairs,  and  meeting 
the  master  of  the  hotel  at  the  foot,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half  loud  tone, 
"Je  crois  il  est  veritablement  un  Anglois."  In  the  evening  the 
master  of  the  hotel  required  my  passport  to  show  to  the  police ;  it 
was  returned  to  me  without  any  further  trouble,  and  I  was  permitted 
to  resume  my  journey  without  interruption. 

At  Marseilles,  where  he  spent  three  weeks,  the  ubiquitous 
Doctor  turns  up  again. 
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I  was  agreeably  surprised  the  other  evening  (says  the  Journal),  on 
returning  to  the  hotel  from  a  promenade,  to  find  Dr.  Henry  quietly 
seated  in  the  parlour.  Tt  seemed  as  if  the  little  man  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  for  I  had  supposed  him  still  at  Cette.  He  told  me 
lie  had  reached  there  the  day  after  he  parted  with  me  at  Nismes,  but 
found  that  no  vessel  would  sail  in  less  than  two  months,  as  they 
would  not  have  a  convoy  before  that  time.  His  complaint  increasing, 
he  determined  once  more  to  try  the  journey  by  land,  and,  after 
divers  misfortunes,  the  carriage  overturning,  &c.,  he  arrived  safe  at 
Marseilles.  His  health  is  better  at  present,  his  spirits  have  returned, 
and  he  is  again  as  merry  as  a  cricket. 

On  the  10th  of  September  he  left  Marseilles  in  company 
with  Dr.  Henry,  having  engaged  a  carriage  to  take  them  to 
Nice.  The  inns  on  the  road  are  described  in  the  Journal  as 
miserable.  '"'Dirt,  noise,  and  insolence  reigned  without 
control.  The  custom  of  piling  manure  up  against  their 
houses,  which  was  used  to  fertilise  the  country,  was  destruc- 
tive to  comfort."  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  William,  he  re- 
marks : 

Fortunately  for  me,  I  am  seasoned,  in  some  degree,  to  the  dis- 
agreeables from  my  Canada  journey  of  last  summer.  When  I  enter 
one  of  these  inns,  to  put  up  for  the  night,  I  have  but  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  it  and  some  of  the  log  hovels  into  which  my  fellow- 
travellers  and  myself  were  huddled,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  journey 
through  the  woods,  and  the  inn  appears  a  palace.  For  my  part,  I 
endeavour  to  take  things  as  they  come  with  cheerfulness,  and  when  I 
cannot  get  a  dinner  to  suit  my  taste,  I  endeavour  to  get  a  taste  to 
suit  my  dinner. 

And  he  adds : 

There  is  nothing  I  dread  more  than  to  be  taken  for  one  of  the 
Smellfungi  of  this  world.  I  therefore  endeavour  to  be  pleased  with 
everything  about  me,  and  with  the  masters,  mistresses,  and  servants 
of  inns,  particularly  when  I  perceive  they  have  "  all  the  dispositions 
in  the  world"  to  serve  me  ;  as  Sterne  says,  "  It  is  enough  for  heaven, 
and  ought  to  be  enough  for  me." 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  September  the  travellers  ar- 
rived at  Nice. 

Thus  (says  he,  in  the  letter  before  quoted),  having  happily  accom- 
plished my  journey  through  the  South  of  France,  I  felicitated  myself 
with  the  idea  that  nothing  remained  but  to  step  into  a  felucca  and  be 
gently  wafted  to  the  classic  shore  of  Italy !  Little  did  I  think  of 
being  persuaded  by  the  police  to  defer  my  departure  and  take  time  to 
enjoy  the  climate  and  prospects  of  Nice.  The  next  morning  I  waited 
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on  the  municipality  to  deliver  my  passport  and  request  another  for 
Genoa.  Monsieur  Le  Secretaire-General  perused  my  passport,  and 
told  me  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me  permission  to  depart — 
that  my  passport  was  such  as  is  given  to  suspected  persons,  and  that 
I  must  rest  here  contented  till  a  better  passport  was  sent  on,  or  a 
permission  from  the  Grand  Judge  at  Paris  authorising  my  departure. 
This  speech  absolutely  struck  me  dumb.  The  Doctor,  however,  who 
was  with  me,  and  could  speak  French  far  more  fluently  than  I,  took 
up  my  cause.  He  represented  to  the  Secretary-General  my  situation : 
young,  inexperienced,  for  the  first  time  separated  from  my  family,  in 
a  foreign  land  and  ignorant  of  the  language,  a  vile  passport  had  been 
given  to  me,  and  I,  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  the  police,  had  taken  it 
as  one  of  the  same  kind  that  was  generally  given  to  my  countrymen. 
That  now  I  would  be  detained  among  strangers,  not  understanding 
their  language,  out  of  health,  solitary  (as  his  affairs  obliged  him  to 
set  off  immediately  for  Italy).  In  short,  I  cannot  repeat  one-half  of 
the  distresses,  the  calamities,  and  the  bugbears  that  the  Doctor  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance  to  render  his  harangue  as  moving  as  possible. 
The  Secretary-General  assured  him  that  he  felt  for  my  situation,  but 
it  was  absolutely  out  of  his  power  to  allow  me  to  proceed — that  he 
was  amenable  to  superior  authority,  and  dared  not  indulge  his  incli- 
nation, and  that  something  suspicious  in  my  deportment  or  affairs  must 
certainly  have  occasioned  this  precaution  in  the  municipality  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  Doctor  assured  him  that  it  was  a  mistake.  He  had 
travelled  with  me  all  alone:,  and  would  swear,  would  pledge  his 
person,  his  property,  his  all,  for  my  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  nothing  had  occurred  either  in  my  deportment  or 
conversation  that  merited  suspicion.  In  short,  he  manifested  the 
most  friendly  zeal  and  earnestness  in  my  cause,  and  said  everything 
he  could  think  of  to  obtain  my  passport.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The 
Secretary  repeated  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  grant  it,  or  he  would 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure,  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Police  at  Marseilles,  enclosing  my  passport,  and  request- 
ing another  that  should  allow  me  to  proceed ;  in  the  mean  time  he 
would  give  me  a  letter  of  surety  that  granted  me  the  liberty  of  the 
place  without  being  subject  to  molestation  from  police  officers. 
Having  received  this  we  withdrew,  thanking  him  for  the  politeness 
he  had  shown.  By  the  Doctor's  advice  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Schwartz  and  our  consul  at  Marseilles,  requesting  them  to  represent 
my  case  to  the  Commissary-General,  and  endeavour  to  have  a  good 
passport  sent  on  immediately,  or  if  there  was  no  other  way,  to  reclaim 
me  as  an  American  citizen.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Ellison  and  our 
consul,  Mr.  Lee,  at  Bordeaux,  requesting  them  to  take  the  same 
measures  there,  and  as  Dr.  Henry  was  to  depart  from  here  for  Genoa 
in  two  days,  I  wrote  by  him.  to  Hall  Storm  to  get  our  consul  there  to 
reclaim  me.  Dr.  Henry  has  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  for- 
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ward  the  business  in  that  quarter,  so  that  I  think  it  will  be  hard  if 
there  does  not  come  relief  from  one  quarter  or  another. 

Hall  Storm,  here  mentioned,  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
established  in  business  at  Genoa,  and  then  acting  as  vice- 
consul.  He  had  been  an  early  playmate  of  Mr.  Irving, 
though  somewhat  his  senior. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Continued  Detention — Friendly  Offices  of  Dr.  Henry — Liberation — Takes 
Felucca  for  Genoa — A  Whistling  Shot — Loiter  at  Genoa — Agreeable 
Acquaintances — Determines  to  visit  Sicily — Allusion  to  Duel  of  Hamilton 
and  Burr. 

I  CONTINUE  my  extracts  from  the  letter  last  quoted,  to  his 
brother  William. 

The  next  day  [15th  Sept.]  I  was  lying  down  after  dinner,  when  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  noise  of  some  persons  entering  my 
chamber,  and  found  an  officer  of  the  police  and  the  Doctor  standing 
before  me.  He  had  come  to  demand  my  papers  to  carry  before  the 
mayor,  for  particular  reasons.  The  Doctor  told  me  not  to  disturb 
myself,  that  he  would  accompany  the  man  and  learn  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  visit.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  heard  him  coming  up- 
stairs humming  a  tune  in  a  voice  something  like  that  of  Tom  Pipes — 
between  a  screech  and  a  whistle.  He  entered  my  room  with  a  furious 
countenance,  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  stopping  all  at  once  in 
the  middle  of  his  tune,  began  to  curse  the  police  in  the  most  voluble 
manner,  nor  could  I  get  a  word  of  intelligence  out  of  him  until  he 
had  consigned  them  all  to  purgatory.  He  then  let  me  know  that  we 
had  been  dogged  about  by  some  scoundrel  of  a  spy  who  had  denounced 
me  as  an  Englishman,  which  had  occasioned  the  demand  of  my  papers. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  before  the  Adjoint  of  the  mayor,  who  spoke 
English  and  was  very  polite ;  that  he  had  represented  my  situation 
to  him,  and  had  told  him  that  he  would  bring  me  before  him,  and  if 
he  did  not  at  once  see  by  my  countenance  that  I  was  an  honest  man, 
incapable  of  deceit,  he  would  himself  pledge  both  his  property  and 
his  person  that  I  would  prove  so  in  the  end.  I  accordingly  accom- 
panied the  Doctor  before  the  Adjoint.  The  latter  received  me  very 
politely :  as  he  spoke  English,  I  simply  stated  the  circumstances  of 
my  case,  but  he  told  me  it  was  unnecessary ;  he  was  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  the  suspicions  that  had  been  indulged  against  me,  and 
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assured  me  that  while  I  remained  in  Nice  my  tranquillity  should  not 
be  again  disturbed.  Having  received  my  papers  we  withdrew.  On 
the  17th  the  Doctor  set  off  in  a  felucca  for  Genoa,  and  though  I  was 
sorry  to  part  with  a  man  whose  company  was  so  amusing  and  who 
had  prored  himself  sincerely  my  friend,  yet  I  could  not  but  be  pleased 
on  one  account,  as  it  would  facilitate  my  own  departure,  for  I  look 
chiefly  to  Genoa  for  effectual  assistance. 

Sept.  26. — I  have  just  received  two  or  three  letters;  to  express 
to  you  the  revolution  of  feelings  they  occasioned  is  impossible.  They 
were  put  into  my  hands  by  the  maitre  d'hotel  just  as  I  returned  from 
one  of  my  solitary  morning  rambles  on  the  sea-shore,  where  I  had 
been  wistfully  contemplating  the  ocean,  and  wishing  myself  on  its 
bosom  in  full  sail  to  Italy.  The  first  packet  was  from  my  inde- 
fatigable friend,  Dr.  Henry,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Hall  Storm,  and 
a  reclamation  from  our  consul,  and  all  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
his  arrival.  As  to  the  letter  from  Storm,  it  breathes  all  the  warmth 
and  openness  of  heart  that  distinguishes  that  worthy  fellow. 

*  *  I  have  also  received  a  packet  from  our  consul  at  Marseilles, 
enclosing  a  letter  to  the  Prefect  of  Nice,  representing  my  case  and 
urging  him  to  give  me  a  passport  for  Italy.  Thus  you  see  the  pros- 
pect is  opened.  I  have  but  to  go  to  the  municipality,  get  a  passport, 
&c.,  and  then  away  to  Italy  and  Hall  Storm ! 

Evening. — Such  were  the  enlivening  ideas  of  this  morning,  and 
with  a  light  heart  I  danced  attendance  on  the  Secretary-General  five 
or  six  times  in  tue  course  of  the  day.  At  last  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  my  paper  carried  either  before  him  or  the  Prefect  by  one 
of  the  head  clerks,  and  after  waiting  in  sanguine  expectation  of  a 
passport  being  ordered  me,  I  was  greeted  with  the  cheering  intelli- 
gence that  I  must  rest  here  still  for  four  or  five  days  till  they 
received  an  answer  to  a  letter  that  had  been  written  to  the  Commis- 
sary-General of  Marseilles.  What  this  answer  is,  or  of  what  import- 
ance it  is,  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know 
that  I  am  in  their  power,  and  that  it  is  needless  to  complain — patience 
par  force  is  my  motto.  [The  Journal  says,  "  I  never  wanted  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  so  much  as  when  the  clerk  brought  this 
answer;  I  fairly  gasped  for  words.  As  it  was,  I  gave  him  my 
sentiments  pretty  roundly  in  the  best  French  I  could  muster."] 

The  letter  continues : 

I  was  promised  that  I  should  be  forwarded  with  pleasure  when  a 
reclamation  arrived  from  Genoa,  and  now  that  I  have  a  reclamation 
supported  by  a  letter  from  our  consul  at  Marseilles,  I  am  still  de- 
tained, and  shall  be  obliged  to  dance  attendance  on  these  scoundrels, 
I  do  not  know  how  much  longer ;  I  have  felt  what  it  is  to  have  to 
deal  with  Dogs  in  office,  and  can  say  with  Swift : 

"  Ye  gods !  if  there's  a  man  I  ought  to  hate, 
Attendance  and  dependence  be  his  fate." 
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October  14. — Upwards  of  two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  above 
was  written — the  time  in  that  interval  has  dragged  on  without  anything 
particular  to  vary  its  monotony.  I  have  been  made  the  sport  of  pro- 
mises and  evasions  by  the  police,  who  pretend  that  they  are  unable 
to  give  me  a  passport,  notwithstanding  the  reclamation,  &c. ;  that 
they  must  have  authority  from  Paris,  though  they  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  to  Paris.  Fortunately,  however,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lee,  our  consul  at  Bordeaux,  when  I  was  first  detained  ;  he  imme- 
diately wrote  to  our  minister  at  Paris  in  my  favour,  in  consequence 
of  which  I  received  a  very  polite  letter  from  Robt.  L.  Livingston, 
Esq.,  son-in-law  of  the  minister,  informing  me  that  the  minister  had 
received  the  account  of  my  situation  from  Mr.  Lee,  and  immediately 
had  sent  a  passport  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  his  signature,  and  that  it 
would  most  probably  come  on  by  the  same  mail,  at  farthest  by  the 
mail  ensuing. 

The  promised  passport  arrived  on  the  16th,  and  Mr. 
Irving  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  the  Secretary- General 
for  his  endorsement,  or  signature  on  the  back,  that  being 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  the  requisite  passes  at 
the  Health  office. 

When  I  saw  the  Secretary  (says  the  letter),  he  was  just  com- 
mencing a  speech  that  the  Prefect  had  not  received  any  letters  by  the 
courier  concerning  me — that  he  was  embarrassed  about  the  propriety  of 
granting  me  permission  to  proceed  to  Genoa,  fyc.  By  which  I  perceived 
that  if  my  passport  had  not  arrived  so  opportunely,  I  should  again 
have  been  put  off  with  a  contemptible  evasion.  He  was  going  on 
mentioning  how  much  the  Prefect  was  embarrassed— how  much  he 
felt  for  my  situation,  &c.,  when  I  told  him,  as  dryly  as  possible,  that 
I  was  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  Prefect  from 
his  embarrassments,  and  spare  his  sensibility  from  any  further  suffer- 
ing. I  then  pulled  out  my  passport,  and  told  the  Secretary  that 
they  had  thought  proper  to  slight  the  reclamation  of  an  American 
consul,  yet  I  trusted  they  would  pay  more  respect  to  the  passport  of 
our  minister. 

He  immediately  began  to  bow  and  scrape,  and  protest  how  happy 
he  was  to  find  I  was  relieved,  and  how  willing  he  was  to  do  every- 
thing to  oblige  me.  I  told  him  very  coolly  that  I  did  not  ask  their 
signature  to  my  passport  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  but  that  I  de- 
manded it  as  a  right— that  I  had  sufficiently  tried  the  generosity  of 
the  police  of  Nice  before,  and  knew  well  what  expectation  might  be 
indulged  from  it. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  tedious  detention  of  five  weeks, 
he  set  sail  in  a  felucca  for  Genoa,  coasting  along  near  the 
land,  for  fear  of  the  privateers  that  invested  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  and  in  the  evening  putting  into  the  towns  to  pass 
the  night.  At  one  place  near  Alberga  the  felucca  had 
receded  beyond  her  usual  distance  from  the  shore,  when  a 
small  vessel  that  lay  under  an  island  fired  a  gun  ahead  of 
them  on  suspicion  of  her  being  a  privateer. 

"  Our  padrone,"  says  the  Journal,  "  immediately  displayed 
the  Genoese  flag,  and  hailed  the  vessel.  Either  they  did  not 
see  or  hear  him,  or  their  suspicions  were  very  strong,  for 
they  fired  another  shot  at  us,  which  whistled  just  over  our 
heads.  Towards  evening  the  breeze  died  away,  and  the  men 
had  to  take  to  their  oars.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight,  and 
the  sound  of  a  convent  bell  from  among  the  mountains 
would  now  and  then  salute  their  ears,  and  immediately  the 
rowers  would  rest  on  their  oars,  pull  off  their  caps,  and  offer 
up  their  prayers." 

They  passed  the  night  at  Savona,  and  the  next  day  entered 
the  harbour  of  Genoa,  where  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  and 
open-hearted  reception  from  his  friend  Storm,  with  whom  he 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  wing  of  an  old  palace.  The 
pleasure  of  this  meeting  was  no  doubt  wonderfully  height- 
ened by  his  long  and  friendless  solitude  at  Nice.  In  a  letter 
to  his  young  friend,  John  Eurman,  dated  Genoa,  October 
24,  1804,  he  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
happiness  of  this  meeting  with  an  old  comrade  from  ]STew 
York. 

You  (he  says),  who  have  never  been  from  home  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  and  for  some  time  without  friends,  cannot  conceive  the 
joy,  the  rapture  of  meeting  with  a  favourite  companion  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  world.  We  have  been  continually  engaged  since  my 
arrival  in  talking  over  old  affairs,  friendships,  &c.,  and  discussing 
past  scenes  of  fun  and  frolic,  in  which  we  have  mutually  been  en- 
gaged. In  fact,  I  have  had  no  time  to  examine  the  curiosities  of 
Genoa,  for  though  we  have  wandered  through  the  streets,  churches, 
and  palaces,  we  were  so  much  taken  up  with  New  York  that  I  scarce 
noticed  anything  around  me. 

Time  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly  with  the  young  traveller 
at  Genoa. 

I  have  now  been  in  Genoa  six  weeks  (he  writes  to  William,  Nov. 
30th),  and,  so  far  from  being  tired  of  it,  I  every  day  feel  more  and 
more  delighted  with  my  situation,  and  unwilling  to  part.  I  cannot 
speak  with  sufficient  warmth  of  the  reception  I  have  met  with  from. 
Storm.  We  have  scarcely  been  out  of  each  other's  sight  all  the  time 
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I  have  been  here,  and  he  has  introduced  me  to  the  first  society  in  4 
Genoa,  from  whom  I  have  received  the  most  flattering  attentions. 

Some  weeks  later  we  find  him  in  the  following  letter  still 
at  Genoa,  preparing  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  friendly 
circle  of  acquaintance  he  had  formed,  and  mingle  again 
among  strangers. 

To  WILLIAM  IRVING. 

Genoa,  December  20,  1804. 

DEAR  BROTHER, — I  yesterday  received  yonr  letter,  and  return  you 
a  thousand  thanks  for  the  length  and  minuteness  of  it.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  enlivening  it  was  to  me,  and  with  what  a  greedy  eye  I 
read  every  line  three  or  four  times. 

*  *  *  Part  of  your  letter  was  written  on  the  25th  of  October, 
which  was  jice  days  after  I  arrived  m  Genoa,  and  here  it  found  me 
still.  It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  I  received  your  letters  before 
my  departure,  as  they  will  influence  me  much  in  my  route.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  wish  that  I  should  visit  Sicily  will 
be  fully  gratified,  and  in  a  manner  most  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
myself.  I  set  sail  to-morrow  in  the  ship  Matilda  of  Philadelphia, 
bound  for  Messina  in  Sicily,  where  she  takes  in  a  cargo  of  wines  for 
America.  The  ship  was  formerly  a  Charleston  packet,  and  has  ex- 
cellent accommodations.  The  captain  is  an  honest,  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman, of  the  name  of  Strong.  He  is  highly  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  my  going,  has  laid  in  excellent  stores,  prepared  the  best 
berth,  and  says  he  intends  to  make  my  passage  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Had  not  this  opportunity  offered,  I  would  have  been 
obliged  to  make  a  long  roundabout  tour  by  the  way  of  Milan,  Bo-  ; 
logna,  Ancona,  &c.  &c.,  to  Rome,  as  all  Tuscany  is  surrounded  by 
cordones  (lines  of  soldiers),  where  I  should  be  detained,  quarantined, 
smoked,  and  vinegared,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  not  have  been  suffered 
to  pass.  *  *  * 

I  have  been  to-day  to  bid  farewell  to  my  Genoese  friends,  and  a 
painful  task  it  was,  I  assure  you.  The  very  particular  attentions  I 
have  received  here  have  rendered  my  stay  delightful.  I  really  felt 
as  if  at  home,  surrounded  by  my  friends.  Though  my  acquaintances 
were  very  numerous,  I  particularly  confined  my  visits  to  three  places, 
Lady  Shaftesbury's,  Madame  Gabriac's,  and  M!rs.  Bird's.  From  Lady 
Shaftesbury  I  have  experienced  the  most  unreserved  and  cordial 
friendship.  I  visited  her  house  every  night,  dined  there  frequently, 
and  supped  whenever  I  chose.  She  has  offered  me  letters  to  her 
friends  in  England,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  ship's  departure  pre- 
vents her  writing  them  while  I  am  in  Genoa ;  but  she  will  send  them 
to  me  before  I  leave  Italy,  unless  I  see  her  again  myself.  She  has  . 
likewise  solicited  letters  for  me  from  some  of  the  nobility  here  to 
their  friends  in  Florence,  Rome  and  Naples,  and  gives  me  a  letter 
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herself  to  an  Italian  nobleman  of  the  first  distinction  in  Rome,  and  to 
an  English  captain,  prisoner  of  war  in  the  same  city,  writing  also  to 
the  same  persons  private  letters  by  post  in  my  favour.  You  cannot 
think  how  warmly  she  has  interested  herself  for  me.  How  many 
happy  hours  have  I  passed  with  this  charming  family !  no  restraint 
nor  frigid  ceremony  is  observed  in  their  house ;  'twas  all  one  whether 
we  read,  or  wrote,  or  danced,  or  sung,  or  played  blind-man's-buff,  or 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  there  were  always  some  company  present 
to  join  in  the  sport,  and  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
inclination. 

Madame  Gabriac's  was  another  favourite  visiting  place.  She  is  a 
lady  of  the  first  rank,  and  speaks  English  extremely  well.  We  were 
always  sure  of  a  merry  evening  in  her  company,  when  she  would  dis- 
cuss the  fashionable  intelligence  of  Genoa  with  a  whim  and  humour 
peculiar  to  herself.  She  expressed  the  greatest  regret  at  my  de- 
parture, and  furnishes  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her  friend, 
the  March esa  Miranda  at  Elorence,  a  lady  of  whom  I  have  heard 
much,  both  for  beauty  and  understanding. 

I  dined  to-day  at  Mrs.  Bird's,  at  Sestri,  to  bid  her  family  farewell. 
I  believe  I  have  spoken  before  to  you  of  this  charming  woman  and 
her  lovely  daughters.  We  have  spent  several  delightful  days  in  their 
company  at  Sestri,  and  received  the  most  hospitable  attentions.  All 
my  friends  have  pressed  me  most  earnestly  to  return  to  Genoa  in  the 
spring,  and  I  believe  I  shall  consult  my  own  inclinations  and  do  so 
for  a  little  while;  it  will  make  but  a  trifling  deviation  from  my 
route.  *  *  * 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  to  you.  that  I  was  presented  to 
the  Doge  on  his  levee  night  by  his  nephew,  Signer  Lerra,  and  had  a 
very  polite  reception.  *  *  * 

It  is  with  the  greatest  uneasiness  I  hear  of  the  continued  pre- 
cariousness  of  sister  Nancy's  health.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  her 
with  me  in  these  mild  climates,  where  her  feeble  frame  would  soon 
recruit.  The  rude  shocks  of  the  western  winters  she  has  to  en- 
counter are  too  violent  for  a  delicate  constitution  that  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  breeze.  Eor  myself  I  am  another  being.  Health 
has  new  strung  my  limbs,  and  endowed  me  with  an  elasticity  of 
spirits  that  gilds  every  scene  with  sunshine  and  heightens  every  en- 
joyment. I  am  now  hasting  to  those  scenes  of  romance  and  poetic 
fiction  which  the  ancients  so  much  delighted  in,  and  even  thought  them 
worthy  of  being  the  favourite  haunts  of  gods.  Sicily,  you  know,  is 
one  of  the  particular  spots  of  mythologic  events,  and  has  been  sung 
into  eternal  celebrity.  Every  step  will  seem  to  me  to  be  on  en- 
chanted ground,  every  breeze  seem  to  waft  romance  and  inspira- 
tion. *  *  * 

You  have  delighted  me  with  the  mention  you  made  of  a  visit  to 
the  Hoffmaus.  God  bless  them  all ;  I  love  the  whole  of  them,  and 
have  passed  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  in  their  company. 
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When  you  see  them  again,  give  my  most  affectionate  remembrances 
to  them,  and  assure  them  that  I  look  forward  to  a  meeting  with  them 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  events  Providence  has  in  store  for  me. 

It  was  at  G-enoa  that  the  traveller  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother  William,  enclosing  an  official  account  of  the  sad 
duel  in  which  Hamilton  fell  by  the  hand  of  Burr,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  distressing  picture  of  the  political  excitement 
which  was  then  at  its  height  in  his  native  city.  His  reply 
gives,  incidentally,  an  insight  into  his  early  political  prefer- 
ences ;  while  he  regrets  the  rancorous  height  party  animosity 
was  attaining  in  the  country,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  an 
admirer  of  General  Hamilton,  and  a  partisan  with  him  in 
politics."  "  My  fellow-countrymen  do  not  know  the  bless- 
ings they  enjoy,"  he  adds;  "they  are  trifling  with  their 
felicity,  and  are,  in  fact,  themselves  their  worst  enemies.  I 
sicken  when  I  think  of  our  political  broils,  slanders,  and 
enmities,  and  I  think,  when  I  again  find  myself  in  ]S"ew 
Tork,  I  shall  never  meddle  any  more  in  politics." 

I  close  this  chapter  with  his  last  lines  from  Genoa,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  William,  already  quoted  in  part. 

I  am  finishing  this  letter  in  the  morning ;  the  wind  is  fair,  the  day 
lovely,  and  everything  appears  to  befriend  me.  I  have  to  haste  and 
pack  up  my  trunk,  so  that  I  must  tear  myself  away  from  the  pleasure 
of  writing  to  you.  In  a  little  while  I  shall  be  once  more  on  the  ocean. 
I  am  a  friend  to  that  element,  for  it  has  hitherto  used  me  well,  and 
I  shall  feel  quite  at  home  on  shipboard. 

You  see  I  set  oft7  in  high  glee,  though  I  expect  to  have  a  serious 
heartache  when  I  lose  sight  of  Genoa. 

Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  brother, 

W.  I. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

From  Genoa  to  Messina — Christmas  at  Sea— Adventure  with  Pirates— 
Quarantine — High  Converse  with  Captain    trong. 

To  WILLIAM  IRVING. 

Ship  Matilda,  December  25,  180-1. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — *  *  *  Christmas-day  opens  on  me  with  a 
sombre  aspect — a  head  wind,  rain,  and  broken  sea  making  a  furious 
YOL.  I.  E 
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noise  without,  and  the  honest  captain  snoring  pretty  nearly  as  loud  in 
his  berth  at  my  elbow.  However,  my  mind  is  tranquil,  my  heart 
contented,  and  I  have  arisen  before  it  is  well  daylight  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  you.  How  joyfully  would  I  transport 
myself  to  New  York,  and  pass  the  holidays  among  my  friends  !  May 
they  be  merry  times  with  you  all,  and  in  your  gay  moments  when  you 
toast  your  distant  friends,  may  I  be  remembered  among  the  rest. 

In  my  last  letter  from  Genoa,  I  mentioned  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  embarking  with  a  fine  wind  and  charming  weather.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  expectation.  The  wind  blew  too  strong  for  the 
vessel  to  warp  out  of  the  harbour,  and  we  were  detained  till  the  23rd, 
when  we  set  sail  at  two  o'clock  with  a  brisk  gale,  and  soon  left  sweet 
Genoa  and  all  its  friendly  inhabitants  behind  us.  I  remained  (says 
the  Journal)  alternately  gazing  upon  Sestri  and  Genoa,  till  they  faded 
in  the  distance,  and  evening  veiled  them  even  from  the  sight"of  the 
telescope.  The  wind  died  away  before  evening,  and  the  next  day  it 
sprang  up  ahead,  where  it  has  continued  ever  since,  keeping  us 
baffling  about  opposite  Leghorn.  *  *  * 

I  began  this  letter  on  Christmas-day — it  is  now  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-eighth ;  all  this  while  have  we  been  beating  about  in  nearly 
the  same  place,  among  some  small  islands  that  lie  between  Corsica 
and  the  Tuscan  shore.  We  have  been  constantly  worried  with  calms 
and  baffling  winds  and  frequent  showers  of  rain.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, is  remarkably  temperate,  and  I  have  not  found  it  uncomfortably 
cold  since  we  sailed  from  Genoa.  The  ship  was  formerly  a  Charleston 
packet,  and  has  consequently  very  goblTac"commodations,  but  is  by 
no  means  a  fast  sailer.  There  are  three  other  passengers,  Genoese 
captains  of  vessels,  who  speak  French  very  well ;  they  sleep  in  the 
steerage,  and  leave  me  the  cabin  to  myself.  The  captain  is  an 
honest,  worthy  old  soul  of  a  religious  turn  (though  he  never  talks  of 
religion),  and  violently  smitten  with  an  affection  for  lunar  observa- 
tions. The  old  gentleman  has  likewise  an  invincible  propensity  to 
familiarise  the  names  of  people ;  it  is  always  Tom  Truxton,  Kit 
Columbus,  and  Jack  Styles  with  him,  and  he  cannot  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  author  of  a  book  without  Jacking  or  Gilling  him.  He  is 
extremely  obliging  and  good  humoured,  and  strives  to  render  my 
situation  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

We  have  passed  the  small  islands  of  Gorgona  and  Caprea,  which 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to 
weather  the  island  of  Elba.  *  *  * 

I  have  now  brought  you  up  to  the  present  moment ;  so,  as  it  is 
late,  I  will  make  no  "  reflections  on  what  has  been  said,"  but  turn  in 
comfortably  for  the  night.  I  agree  most  heartily  with  honest  Saucho 
Panza  in  blessing  the  man  who  first  invented  "  that  self-same  thing 
called  sleep,"  not  because  it  "  covers  me  all  over  like  a  cloak,"  but 
because  I  am  transported  in  a  moment  across  the  countless  waves 
that  roll  between  me  and  America,  and  placed  again  in  the  delightful 
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society  of  my  friends.  Scarce  a  night  passes  but  I  visit  New  York 
in  my  dreams,  and  to  recollect  them  in  the  morning  is  one  of  my 
sweetest  enjoyments. 

29M. — We  have  at  length,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  cleared  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  are  now  passing  between  it  and  the  island  of 
Planosa.  The  latter  is  a  place  of  shelter  and  ambuscade  for  small 
privateers  that  infest  these  parts,  and  lie  in  wait  here  to  sally  out  on 
vessels  as  they  pass.  These  little  privateers  are  of  the  kind  that 
seamen  term  pickaroons.  They  are  unprincipled  in  their  depredations, 
plundering  from  any  nation.  One  of  the  Genoese  captains  assured 
me  that  they  were  worse  than  the  Algerines  or  Tripolitans,  as  the 
latter  nations  only  capture  and  make  prisoners,  whereas  these 
villains  often  accompany  their  depredations  with  cruelty  and  murder, 
and  have  even  been  known  to  plunder  the  ship,  sink  her,  and  kill  the 
crew  to  prevent  discovery  and  punishment.  They  may  be  termed  the 
banditti  of  the  ocean,  haying  very  seldom  any  commissioner  authority. 

30^/2. — I  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  yesterday  writing  very  tranquilly, 
when  word  was  brought  that  a  sail  was  seen  coming  off  towards  us 
from  the  island.  The  Genoese  captain,  after  regarding  it  through  a 
spy-glass,  turned  pale,  and  said  it  was  one  of  those  privateers  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking  to  me.  A  moment  after  she  fired  a  gun,  upon 
which  we  hoisted  the  American  flag.  Another  gun  was  fired,  the 
ball  of  which  passed  between  the  main  and  foremasts,  and  we  imme- 
diately brought  to.  We  went  to  work  directly  to  conceal  any  trifling 
articles  of  value  that  we  had.  As  to  myself,  T  put  my  letters  of 
credit  in  my  inside  coat-pocket,  and  gave  two  Spanish  doubloons 
(which  was  all  the  cash  I  had),  one  to  the  cabin-boy,  and  the  other  to 
a  little  Genoese  lad,  to  take  care  of  for  me,  as  it  was  not  very  probable 
that  they  would  be  searched.  By  this  time  the  privateer  had  come 
within  hail.  She  was  quite  small,  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  Staten 
Island  ferry-boats,  with  lateen  sails,  and  two  small  guns  in  the  bow. 
(As  for  us,  we  had  not  even  a  pistol  on  board.)  They  were  under 
French  colours,  and  hailing  us,  ordered  the  captain  to  come  on  board 
with  his  papers.  He  accordingly  went,  and  after  some  time  returned, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  privateersmen.  One  of  them  appeared 
to  have  command  over  the  rest ;  he  was  a  tall,  stout  fellow,  shabbily 
dressed,  without  any  coat,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows, 
displaying  a  formidably  muscular  pair  of  arms.  His  crew  would  have 
shamed  Falstaff's  ragged  regiment  in  their  habiliments,  while  their 
countenances  displayed  the  strongest  lines  of  villany  and  rapacity. 
JIhey  carried  rusty  cutlasses  in  their  hands,  and  pistols  and  stilettoes 
(a  kind  of  dagger)  were  stuck  in  their  belts  and  waistbands.  After 
the  leader  had  given  orders  to  shorten  sail,  he  demanded  the  pass- 
ports and  bills  of  health  of  the  passengers,  &c.,  and  made  several  in- 
quiries concerning  the  cargo.  These  were  answered  by  means  of  one 
of  his  men,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  and  another  who  spoke  French, 
and  to  whom  I  translated  our  replies.  He  then  told  the  captain  and 
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myself  that  we  must  go  on  board  of  the  privateer,  as  the  commander 
wanted  to  make  some  inquiries,  and  that  I  could  act  as  interpreter. 
As  we  were  going  over  the  side,  the  Genoese  captain  stopped  me 
privately,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  entreated  me  not  to  leave  the  ship, 
as  he  believed  they  only  intended  to  separate  us  all,  that  they  might 
cut  our  throats  the  more  easily.  I  represented  to  him  how  useless  and 
impolitic  it  would  be  to  dispute  their  orders,  as  it  would  only  enrage 
them ;  that  we  were  completely  in  their  power,  and  they  could  as 
easily  despatch  us  on  board  the  ship  as  in  the  privateer,  we  having  no 
arms  to  defend  ourselves.  The  poor  man  shook  his  head,  and  said  lie 
hoped  the  Virgin  would  protect  me.  When  we  arrived  on  board  the 
privateer  I  own  my  heart  almost  failed  me  ;  a  more  villauous-looking 
crew  I  never  beheld.  Their  dark  complexions,  rough  beards,  and 
fierce  black  eyes  scowling  under  enormous  bushy  eyebrows,  gave  a 
character  of  the  greatest  ferocity  to  their  countenances.  They  were 
as  rudely  accoutred  as  their  comrades  that  had  boarded  us,  and,  like 
them,  armed  with 'cutlasses,  stilettoes,  and  pistols.  They  seemed  to 
regard  us  with  the  most  malignant  looks,  and  I  thought  that  I  could 
perceive  a  sinister  smile  upon  their  countenances,  as  if  triumphing 
over  us  who  had  fallen  so  easily  into  their  hands.  Their  captain, 
after  reading  over  our  papers  and  asking  us  several  questions  about  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  said  he  only  stopped  us  to  know  if  we  had  the 
regular  bills  of  health,  telling  us  some  confused  contradictory  story 
of  his  being  employed  by  the  health  office  of  Leghorn.  After  a 
while  he  gave  us  permission  to  return  on  board,  with  which  we 
cheerfully  complied,  but  our  pleasure  was  damped  when  we  found 
that  he  retained  all  our  papers.  On  arriving  on  board  we  understood 
that  they  had  been  rummaging  the  ship,  and  had  ordered  them  to 
stand  for  the  shore  that  the  vessel  might  be  brought  to  anchor. 
When  our  sails  were  almost  in,  a  signal  was  given ;  upon  which  the 
privateer  fired  a  gun,  gave  three  cheers,  and  hoisted  English  colours. 
The  captain  or  leader  then  turned  round  with  a  grin,  and  said  that  we 
were  a  good  prize.  We  told  him  to  recollect  we  were  Americans. 
He  said  it  was  all  one ;  everything  was  a  good  prize  that  came  from 
Genoa,  as  the  port  was  blockaded.  We  replied  that  there  had  been 
no  English  frigates  off  the  port  for  six  months  past,  consequently 
they  could  not  pretend  but  that  the  blockade  had  ceased.  He  said 
we  would  find  the  contrary  when  we  arrived  at  Malta,  where  he  in- 
tended to  carry  us.  We  thought  it  most  advisable  to  be  silent,  confident 
that  if  we  were  carried  to  Malta  they  could  do  nothing  with  us.  The 
Genoese  captain  said  he  was  convinced  from  their  behaviour  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  carrying  us  there,  but  that  they  were  merely  a  band  of 
pirates  without  commission,  and  bent  upon  plundering. 

TEe~y~'then  commenced  overhauling  the  ship  in  hopes  of  finding 
money".  The  leader,  and  one  of  his  comrades  who  spoke  a  little 
English,  began  with  the  cabin,  ordering  the  others  to  remain  on  deck 
to  keep  guard.  They  first  came  across  my  portmanteau,  which  I 
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opened  for  them,  and  the  captain  rummaged  it  completely  without 
finding  any  money,  which  appeared  to  be  his  main  object.  The  one 
who  spoke  English  was  employed  in  reading  my  papers,  perhaps 
hoping  to  find  bills  of  exchange;  but  as  they  were  chiefly  letters  of 
introduction  he  soon  grew  tired,  and  turning  to  his  companion  said  it 
was  an  unprofitable  "business,  that  I  had  letters  for  all  Italy  and 
France,  but  they  were  nothing  but  recommendations. 

" E/i  Men"  replied  the  other,  "we  may  as  well  let  his  things  alone 
for  the  present—  Jest  un  Jwmme  qui  court  tout  lemonde."  ('Tis  a  man 
who  is  rambling  over  all  the  world.)  Among  other  letters  of  intro- 
duction they  came  across  two  for  Malta,  one  to  Sir  Isaac  Ball,  the 
governor,  and  another  to  a  principal  English  merchant :  after  this 
they  treated  me  with  much  more  respect,  and  the  captain  told  me  I 
might  put  up  my  things  again  in  the  portmanteau.  I  huddled  them 
in  carelessly,  as  I  expected  never  again  to  have  the  use  of  them,  and 
locking  the  trunk  offered  the  key  to  the  captain ;  he,  however,  told 
me  to  keep  it  myself,  as  he  had  no  present  occasion  for  it.  By  this 
time  his  myrmidons  on  deck  had  lost  all  patience,  and  came  crowd- 
ing into  the  cabin  demanding  permission  to  search  the  vessel.  The 
leader  spoke  something  to  them,  and  immediately  they  went  to  work, 
ravenous  as  wolves,  ransacking  every  hole  and  corner.  They  were 
extremely  disappointed  at  finding  so  little  aboard  to  pillage.  The 
vessel  having  an  intention  of  loading  with  wine  aTKtessina  had  no 
cargo  on  board  but  five  or  six  pipes  of  brandy,  some  few  tons  of 
paper,  a  little  verdigris,  and  two  boxes  of  quicksilver.  The  latter 
they  hoisted  out  of  the  run  with  triumph,  thinking  them  filled  with 
money,  but  were  highly  chagrined  at  discovering  their  real  contents. 

After  several  hours  spent  in  this  manner,  the  commander -in-chief 
came  off  from  the  island  in  a  boat.  This  fellow,  I  believe,  was  com- 
modore of  the  squadron,  for  I  learned  that  there  were  two  more  small 
privateers  in  a  harbour  of  the  island.  He  was  as  ragged  as  the  rest, 
though  rather  a  good-looking  fellow  in  the  countenance.  After  look- 
ing over  our  papers  and  consulting  with  his  comrades,  I  suppose 
they  found  out  that  it  was  impolitic  to  be  hard  upon  us,  as  we  had 
not'  sufficient  on  board  to  encourage  them  hi  running  any  risk,  and 
they  well  knew  they  could  not  justify  themselves  in  taking  an  Ame- 
rican vessel.  They  therefore  returned  our  papers,  and  told  us  that 
though  the  ship  was  a  lawful  prize,  yet  they  would  be  generous,  and 
permit  us  to  proceed ;  that  they  did  not  wish  to  use  any  force,  but 
would  be  much  obliged  to  us  for  some  provisions,  as  they  were 
almost  out.  We  of  course  had  to  comply  with  their  request,  and 
they  took  about  half  the  provisions  that  we' had  on  board — and  would 
have  taken  more,  but  we  told  them  that  we  had  but  laid  in  sufficien 
for  our  passage,  and  if  we  had  much  longer  passage  we  would  have, 
even  with  what  we  had  left,  to  go  on  short  allowance. 

They  likewise  took  some  articles  of  ship  furniture,  and  one  of  the 
under  vagabonds  stole  a  watch  and  some  clothes  out  of  the  trunks  of 
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the  Genoese  passengers.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  chagrin 
and  rage  of  the  common  fellows  at  being  restrained  from  plundering ; 
they  swore  the  ship  was  a  good  prize,  and  I  almost  expected  to  see 
them  rise  against  their  leaders  for  contradicting  them.  The  captains 
then  gave  us  a  receipt  for  what  they  had  taken,  requesting  the  British 
consul  at  Messina  to  pay  for  the  same;  and  about  sunset,  to  our 
great  joy,  they  bade  us  adieu,  having  been  on  board  since  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  You  may  be  sure  we  felt  delighted  at 
escaping  so  well  from  the  hands  of  a  set  of  miscreants,  who  have 
very  seldom  any  idea  of  moderation  or  humanity.  For  my  own  part, 
they  did  not  take  the  least  article  from  me.  The  wind  was  fair,  and 
we  spread  every  sail  in  hopes  of  leaving  this  nest  of  pirates  behind 
us ;  but  the  wind  fell  before  dark,  and  we  lay  becalmed  all  night. 
You  may  imagine  how  unpleasant  was  our  situation,  under  strong 
apprehension  that  some  of  the  gang,  inflamed  with  the  liquor  they 
had  taken  from  us,  might  come  off  in  the  night,  unknown  to  the 
leaders,  and  commit  their  depredations  without  fear  or  restraint.  In 
spite  of  my  uneasiness,  I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  laid  down  in  my 
clothes,  and  soon  fell  asleep  ;  but  my  rest  was  broken  and  disturbed 
by  horrid  dreams.  The  assassin-like  figures  of  the  ruffians  were 
continually  before  me,  and  two  or  three  times  I  started  out  of  my 
bed,  with  the  horrid  idea  that  their  stilettoes  were  raised  against  my 
bosom. 

Happily  for  us,  a  favourable  wind  sprung  up  early  this  morning, 
and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  island  far  behind  us  before 
sunrise.  *  *  * 

January  5. — At  daybreak  this  morning  we  found  ourselves  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  near  to  the  Calabrian  coast. 
The  sunrise  presented  to  us  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  I  ever 
beheld.  To  our  left  extended  the  Calabrian  mountains,  their  summits 
still  partially  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  the  morning,  the  sun  having 
just  risen  from  behind  them,  and  breaking  in  full  splendour  from 
among  the  clouds.  Immediately  before  us  was  the  celebrated  straits 
immortal  in  history  and  song ;  to  the  right  Sicily  gradually  swept  up 
into  verdant  mountains,  skirted  with  delightful  little  plains.  The 
whole  country  was  lovely  and  blooming  as  if  in  the  midst  of  spring ; 
and  villages,  towns,  and  cottages  heightened  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
spect. * 

On  arriving  at  Messina,  the  vessel  had  to  undergo  quarantine, 
"one  of  the  torments  of  these  seas,"  he  pronounces,  "infinitely 
more  hideous  than  Pelorus,  Scylla,  and  Charybdis  with  all  their 
terrors." 

January  10. — We  are  safely  moored  at  quarantine  (he  continues), 
in  front  of  the  Lazaretto,  which  is  built  on  the  promontory  facing  the 
town.  They  have  doomed  us  to  this  species  of  imprisonment  for 
twenty-one  days,  notwithstanding  we  come  from  a  healthy  port,  are 
all  hearty,  and'  have  scarcely  any  cargo  on  board.  Our  quarantine  is 
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longer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  in  consequence  of  our 
having  been  boarded  by  the  pirates  off  Planosa.  *  *  * 

The  Genoese  captain  had  advised  Strong  to  suppress  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  boarded  by  the  pirates,  if  he 
wished  to  escape  quarantine.  If  the  question  is  put  to  me, 
said  the  honest  captain,  I  must  tell  the  truth.  I  have  heard 
the  author  relate,  with  marked  satisfaction,  another  instance 
of  the  scrupulous  probity  of  the  captain.  The  pirates  took 
half  a  cask  of  brandy.  There  were  five  on  board,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  Strong.  "  That's  from  my  cask,"  said 
the  captain,  as  he  noted  the  depredation.  "Tut,  captain," 
rejoined  the  mate,  "  don't  you  know  the  proverb,  '  Captain's 
fowls  never  die  ?'  "  "  No,  no,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  marked 
it — it  is  my  cask." 

I  resume  with  the  letter : 

*  *  *  The  same  day  that  we  arrived,  there  entered  also  the 
United  States  schooner  Nautilus  from  Syracuse.  I  have  already  be- 
come quite  intimate  with  the  officers,  and  have  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  them.  As  we  are  an  infectious  vessel,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  communicate  with  them,  except  at  a  proper  distance.  Dent  (the 
captain)  is  a  Philadelphian,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  clever  gentle- 
manlike fellow.  He  expects  to  return  to  Syracuse  in  a  few  days, 
and  has  invited  me  to  take  a  passage  with  him,  which  I,  of  course, 
shall  do.  *  *  *  At  Syracuse  there  are  several  of  our  vessels,  so  that 
I  shall  be  quite  among  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  most  probably  find 
some  old  acquaintances.  '*  *  * 

His  long  quarantine  had  proved  an  intolerable  species  of 
imprisonment  to  the  traveller  ;  though  what  with  the  study 
of  Italian,  the  reading  of  books  on  Sicily,  procured  from 
shore/ and  ranging  the  harbour  in  the  yawl  of  the  ship, 
which  he  had  fitted  up  with  sails,  he  managed  to  pass  away 
the  time.  This  last  amusement,  however,  was  attended  with 
the  drawback  of  having  a  guard  from  the  health  office  con- 
stantly with  him.  He  also  found  a  fund  of  entertainment 
in  frequent  discourses  with  the  captain. 

Our  conversation  (he  writes)  is  whimsical  enough,  and  we  alter- 
nately discuss  the  New  Testament  and  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and 
talk  indiscriminately  of  Joe  Pilmore,  Jack  Hamilton  More,  Tom 
Truxton,  Kit  Columbus,  and  Jack  Wesley.  Methodism  and  lunar 
observations  preside  by  turns,  and  you  may  judge  how  well  calculated 
I  am  to  shine  at  either.  The  poor  old  gentleman  thinks  he  is  among 
a  set  of  barbarians,  who  are  groping  in  ignorance,  and  "  stumbling 
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upon  the  dark  mountains."  He  groans  whenever  the  bells  ring  for 
mass,  abominates  the  herds  of  priests  and  monks  that  crowd  this 
place,  and  has  plainly  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  Roman  Church 
is  the  great  beast  with  seven  horns,  and  the  pope  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Poor  Strong  !  on  his  next  voyage  his  vessel  was  found  a 
floating  wreck,  but  he  always  lingered  in  the  mind  of  his 
young  companion  in  loving  remembrance ;  and  one  of  the 
last  allusions  to  his  early  years  that  he  ever  made  to  me 
recalled  the  worthy  commander. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis — Nelson's  Fleet — Passage  to  Syracuse — Ear  of  Dio- 
nysius — The  Listening  Chamber  explored — Catania — Partial  Ascent  of 
./Etna — New  Koute  to  Palermo — Dismal  Accommodations — A  Night 
Alarm — A  Chance  Entertainment. 

MESSINA  was  at  this  time  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  had 
been,  not  having  yet  recovered  from  the  paralysing  effects  of 
the  earthquake  of  1783,  the  marks  of  which  were  everywhere 
discernible  in  heaps  of  ruins.  His  stay  in  it  was  short,  and 
was  rendered  unpleasant  by  an  unfortunate  rencontre  in  the 
streets  at  night  between  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Nautilus 
and  the  mate  of  an  English  transport,  in  which  the  latter 
was  killed.  This  occasioned  much  stir  among  the  English 
in  Messina,  who  insisted  upon  the  governor's  demanding 
the  officer  from  the  captain  of  the  schooner.  Captain  Dent 
refused  to  give  him  up,  but  pledged  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  commodore 
at  Syracuse,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  affair.  AYith  this 
the  governor  was  satisfied,  though  the  English  were  strenuous 
that  he  should  use  forcible  measures,  urging  him  to  have 
the  forts  manned,  and  the  Nautilus  stopped  from  leaving 
the  port  until  the  officer  was  surrendered.  Mr.  Irving,  who 
had,  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  quarantine,  taken  up 
his  quarters  on  board  of  the  Nautilus,  where  he  was  treated 
quite  like  an  old  friend  by  Captain  Dent,  in  consequence  of 
this  unfortunate  affair  avoided  mingling  much  in  company 
at  Messina,  especially  as  the  society  to  which  his  letters 
introduced  him  was  chiefly  English,  and  a  circumstance  of 
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this  nature  must  necessarily  throw  a  constraint  over  that 
intercourse.  "When  so  far  from  home,"  he  remarks,  in 
alluding  to  the  affair,  "  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  ex- 
tremely national." 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  January  they  set  sail  for 
Syracuse,  in  company  with  an  English  schooner,  with  timber 
for  repairing  the  mast  of  the  President.  Losing  sight  of 
their  convoy  the  next  morning,  and  supposing  she  had  put 
back  to  Messina,  they  veered  about,  and  ran  before  the  wind 
for  that  port.  "  "We  passed  through  Charybdis,"  says  the 
Journal,  "which  made  a  heavy  broken  sea.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  and  sung  of  this  celebrated  place,  it  would 
make  but  a  contemptible  appearance  aside  of  our  pass  called 
Hell-gate  ;  and  is  nothing  to  compare  to  it  either  in  real  or 
apparent  danger." 

They  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  alarm.  News  had  been 
brought  that  a  fleet  had  been  seen  off  the  straits,  and  the 
inhabitants  feared  that  it  was  the  French  or  English  coming 
to  take  possession  of  the  place.  The  richer  part  began  to 
push  off  into  the  country  with  their  money  and  valuables. 

The  next  morning,  to  resume  with  the  Journal,  "  two 
ships-of-the-line  were  seen  entering  the  straits.  The  whole 
town  was  immediately  in  an  uproar ;  the  Marino  was  crowded 
with  spectators ;  couriers  passing  and  repassing  from  the 
city  to  the  Earo,  and  troops  marching  about  to  man  the 
forts.  Several  more  ships  made  their  .appearance,  and  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  the  English  fleet.  In  a  short  time 
Lord  jSTelson's  ship,  the  Victory,  hove  in  sight.  They  all 
advanced  most  majestically  up  the  straits.  The  people 
seemed  to  wait  in  fearful  expectation.  The  fleet,  how- 
ever, soon  relieved  their  apprehensions ;  they  continued  on 
without  entering  the  harbour.  "We  immediately  got  under 
way,  making  a  signal  for  the  English  schooner  to  do  the 
same,  as  we  wished  to  have  a  good  view  of  them.  The 
English  schooner  was  a  long  time  in  coming  out,  which  gave 
us  a  fine  opportunity  by  standing  back  again  to  examine  the 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  eleven  sail-of-the-line,  three  frigates, 
and  two  brigs,  all  in  prime  order,  and  most  noble  vessels. 
We  had  understood,  before  we  left  Messina,  that  ]S"elson 
was  in  search  of  the  Erench  fleet  which  had  lately  got  out 
of  Toulon.  They  continued  in  sight  all  day.  It  was  very 
pleasing  to  observe  with  what  promptness  and  dexterity  the 
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signals  were  made,  answered,  and  obeyed.  It  seemed  as  a 
body  of  men  under  perfect  discipline.  Every  ship  appeared 
to  know  its  station  immediately,  and  to  change  position, 
agreeably  to  command,  with  the  utmost  precision.  Nelson 
has  brought  them  to  perfect  discipline ;  he  has  kept  them  at 
sea  a  long  time  with  very  little  expense,  they  seldom  having 
more  than  three  sails  set  all  the  while  they  were  off  Toulon. 
He  takes  great  pride  in  them,  and  says  there  is  not  a  vessel 
among  them  that  he  would  wish  out  of  the  fleet." 

In  less  than  a  year,  Nelson's  young  admirer,  who  chronicled 
this  animating  spectacle,  was  one  of  thronging  thousands 
that  pressed  to  behold  his  remains  as  they  lay  in  state  at 
Greenwich,  wrapped  in  the  flag  that  now  floated  so  proudly 
above  him. 

The  passage  to  Syracuse  was  short  and  agreeable.  The 
society  of  the  officers  made  a  lively  wardroom.  "  G-ood 
humour  reigned  among  them,  and  they  had  always  a  joke  or 
a  good  story  at  hand  to  make  the  time  pass  away  gaily."  He 
found  at  Syracuse  several  of  the  American  ships  that  had 
been  sent  out  against  Tripoli — the  frigates  President,  Essex, 
Constellation,  and  Congress,  and  the  brig  Vixen,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  officers. 

Arrived  at  Syracuse,  "  I  was  impatient  to  land,"  says  the 

I ,  Journal,   "  and  view  the  interior  of  a  city  once  so   cele- 

I '  brated  for  arts  and  arms.    But,  Heavens !  what  a  change ! 

Streets  gloomy  and  ill-built,  and  poverty,  filth,  and  misery 

on  every  side ;  no  countenance  displaying  the  honest  traits 

of  ease  and  independence ;  all  is  servility,  indigence,  and 

discontent." 

In  this  once  magnificent  and  populous  city,  now  so 
reduced,  there  was  still  much  to  interest  the  imagination 
and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  young  traveller ; — the  sin- 
gularly picturesque  and  beautiful  garden  of  the  Latomie, 
that  needed  only  the  hand  of  taste  to  make  another  Eden  ; 
the  classic  fountain  of  Arethusa,  whose  gushing  waters  were 
now  the  resort  of  "  half-naked  nymphs  busily  employed  in 
washing;"  the  remains  of  its  ancient  theatre,  aqueduct,  and 
temples,  which  spoke  of  the  days  of  its  highest  splendour, 
and  the  vast  catacombs  that  extended  to  an  unknown  distance 
under  .ground — the  silent  abodes  of  a  mighty  population 
passed  away. 

His  Journal  contains  descriptions  of  these  and  other  in- 
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teresting  curiosities,  which  it  does  not  fall  within  my  plan 
to  extract.  I  give  only,  as  partaking  of  adventure  and  pre- 
senting some  features  of  novelty,  his  exploration  of  the 
secret  chamber  of  Dionysius,  which  Brydone,  in  his  tour  in 
Sicily,  describes  as  "  totally  inaccessible."  To  make  proof  of 
its  mysteries,  therefore,  was  something  of  a  notable  exploit. 

February  4. — This  morning  I  walked  out  of  town  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated Ear  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant.  I  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Baker  of  the  President,  Davis,  a  midshipman,  and  Tootle,  purser  of 
the  Nautilus. 

The  approach  to  the  Ear  is  through  a  vast  quarry,  one  of  those 
from  whence  the  stone  for  the  edifices  of  ancient  Syracuse  was  pro- 
cured. The  bottom  of  this  quarry  is  cultivated  in  many  places,  and 
being  entirely  open  overhead  to  the  sun  and  sheltered  on  every  side 
from  the  wind  by  high  precipices,  it  is  very  fertile. 

Travellers  have  generally  been  very  careless  in  their  account  of 
the  Ear.  Some  one  originally  started  the  observation  that  it  was 
cut  in  the  form  of  the  human  ear,  and  every  one  who  has  since  given 
a  description  of  it  has  followed  in  the  same  track  and  made  the  same 
remark.  Brydone,  among  the  rest,  joins  in  it.  I  am  not  surprised, 
however,  at  his  falling  into  the  error,  for  I  have  generally  found  him 
more  fanciful  than  correct,  and  more  studious  of  turning  a  handsome 
period  or  giving  a  pretty  story,  than  imparting  accurate  information 
respecting  the  places  through  which  he  passed.  *  *  *  * 

The  Ear  is  a  vast  serpentine  cavern,  something  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  g  reversed ;  its  greatest  width  is  at  the  bottom,  from  whence 
it  narrows  with  an  inflection  to  the  top,  something  like  the  external 
shape  of  an  ass's  ear.  Its  height  is  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  and 
its  length  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  the  same  height  and 
dimensions  from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity  where  it  ends  abruptly. 
The  marks  of  the  tools  are  still  perfectly  visible  on  the  walls  of  the 
cavern. 

The  rock  is  brought  to  a  regular  surface  the  whole  extent,  without 
any  projection  or  curvatures  as  in  the  human  ear.  About  half  way 
in  the  cavern  is  a  small  square  recess  or  chamber  cut  in  one  side  of 
the  wall  even  with  the  ground,  and  at  the  interior  extremity  there 
appears  to  be  a  small  recess  at  the  top,  but  it  is  at  present  inacces- 
sible. A  poor  man  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  attended  us  with 
torches  of  straw,  by  which  we  had  a  very  good  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  Ear.  Holes  are  discernible  near  the  interior  end  of  the  cave, 
which  are  made  in  the  wall  at  regular  distances  and  ascend  up  in  an 
inclined  direction.  They  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of 
the  company  were  of  opinion  that  they  have  formerly  contributed  to 
the  support  of  a  stairs  or  ladder,  but  there  is  no  visible  place  where 
a  stairs  could  lead  to,  and  the  holes  do  not  go  above  half  the  height 
of  the  cavern. 
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There  are  several  parts  of  the  Ear  in  which  the  discharge  of  a 
pistol  makes  a  prodigious  report,  heightened  by  the  echoes  and  re- 
verberations of  the  cavern.  One  of  the  company  had  a  fowling-piece 
which  lie  discharged,  and  it  made  a  noise  almost  equal  to  a  discharge 
of  artillery,  though  not  so  sharp  a  report.  A  pistol  also  produced"  a 
report  similar  to  a  volley  of  musketry.  The  best  place  to  stand  to 
hear  the  echoes  to  advantage  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  A  piece 
of  paper  torn  in  this  place  makes  an  echo  as  if  some  person  had 
struck  the  wall  violently  with  a  stick  in  the  back  of  the  cave. 

This  singular  cavern  is  called  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  destined  by  that  tyrant.  Con- 
scious of  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  and  tne  hatred  and  enmity 
his  tyrannical  government  had  produced,  he  became  suspicious  and 
distrustful  even  of  his  courtiers  that  surrounded  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  this  cavern  made  for  the  confinement  of  those  persons  of 
whom  he  had  the  strongest  suspicions.  It  was  so  constructed  that 
anything  said  in  it,  in  ever  so  low  a  murmur,  wonld  be  conveyed  to 
a  small  aperture  that  opened  into  a  little  chamber  where  he  used  to 
station  himself  and  listen.  This  chamber  is  still  shown.  It  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  Ear  just  above  the  entrance,  and  communicates  with 
the  interior.  Some  of  the  officers  of  our  navy  have  been  in  it  last 
summer ;  they  were  lowered  down  to  it  by  ropes,  and  mention  that 
sounds  are  conveyed  to  it  from  the  cavern  with  amazing  distinctness. 
I  wished  very  much  (continues  the  J  ournal)  to  get  to  it,  and  the  man 
who  attended  us  brought  me  a  cord  for  the  purpose,  but  my  companions 
protested  they  would  not  assist  in  lowering  me  down,  and  finally  per- 
suaded me  that  it  was  too  hazardous,  as  the  cord  was  small  and  might 
be  chafed  through  in  rubbing  against  the  rock,  in  which  case  I  would 
run  a  risk  of  being  clashed  to  pieces.  I  therefore  abandoned  the 


the  Nautilus,  and  myself,  set  off  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius.  We  despatched  beforehand  a  midshipman  and  four  sailors 
with  a  spar  and  a  couple  of  halyards.  On  arriving  there,  we  went  to 
the  top  of  the  precipice  immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Here  we  fastened  ourselves  to  one  of  the  halyards,  and  were  lowered 
successively  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  (having  previously  disposed 
the  spar  along  the  edge  of  the  rock  so  as  to  keep  the  halyard  from 
chafing)  into  a  small  hole  over  the  entrance  of  the  Ear,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice.  The  persons  lowered 
were  Murray,  Hall,  the  midshipman,  and  myself,  the  others  swearing 
they  would  not  risk  their  necks  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

*Tlie  cavern  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  top,  until  it  ends  in  a 
narrow  channel  that  runs  the  whole  extent,  and  terminates  in  this 
small  chamber.  A  passage  from  this  hole  or  chamber  appears  to  have 
been  commenced  to  be  cut  to  ran  into  the  interior  of  the  rock,  but 
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was  ne^Wtcamed  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  We  then  began  to 
make  experiments  to  prove  if  sound  was  communicated  from  below 
to  this  spot  in  any  extraordinary  degree.  Gardner  fired  a  pistol  re- 
peatedly, bnt  it  did  not  appear  to  make  a  greater  noise  than  when  we 
were  below  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  We  then  tried  the  con- 
veyance of  voices ;  in  this  we  were  more  successful.  One  of  the 
company  stationed  himself  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  Ear,  aud 
aaplying  his  mouth  close  to  the  wall,  spoke  to  me  just  above  a 
whisper.  I  was  then  stationed  with  my  ear  to  the  wall  in  the  little 
chamber  on  high  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant,  and 
could  hear  him  very  distinctly.  We  conversed  with  one  another  in 
this  manner  for  some  time.  We  then  moved  to  other  parts  of  the 
cavern,  and  I  could  hear  him  with  equal  facility,  his  voice  seeming  to 
be  just  behind  me.  When,  however,  he  applied  his  mouth  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cave,  it  was  by  no  means  so  distinct.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  one  side  of  the  channel  is  broken  away  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  injures  the  conveyance  of  the  sound. 
After  all,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  cave  was  ever  intended  for 
the  purposes  ascribed  to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  when  more  than  one 
person  speaks  at  a  time,  it  creates  such  a  confusion  of  sound  between 
their  voices  and  the  echoes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
they  say.  This  we  tried  repeatedly,  and  found  to  be  invariably  the 
case. 

But  the  antiquities  of  Syracuse  did  not  engage  the  ex- 
clusive attention  of  the  traveller.  He  found  a  romantic  in- 
terest in  visiting  the  convents,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
"a  sly  peep"  at  the  nuns.  The  following  extract  from  his 
Journal  shows  him  seeking  amusements  in  another  scene. 

~LQtk. — In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre. 

I  had  dressed  myself  in  the  character  of  an  old  physician,  which 
was  the  only  dress  I  could  procure,  and  had  a  vast  deal  of  amuse- 
ment among  the  officers.  I  spoke  to  them,  in  broken  English,  ming- 
ling Italian  and  French  with  it,  so  that  they  thought  I  was  a  Sicilian. 
As  I  knew  many  anecdotes  of  almost  all  of  them,  I  teazed  them  the 
whole  evening,  till  at  length  one  of  them  discovered  me  by  my  voice, 
which  I  happened  not  to  disguise  at  the  moment. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  his  tour  in  Sicily,  Mr.  Irving 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  accustomed  minuteness 
of  his  Journal.  His  correspondence  also  was  suspended. 
He  was  so  constantly  in  motion,  and  objects  presented 
themselves  so  rapidly  and  in  such  variety  that  he  had 
scarcely  a  moment  to  write,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  few  hurried  notes  in  pencil,  and  to  forego 
altogether  his  usual  mode  of  scribbling  a  little  every  day  or 
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two  to  his  brother  "William,  treating  of  objects  and4nci dents 
as  they  occurred.  In  a  letter  to  the  latter,  dated  at  Borne, 
he  attempts  a  brief  retrospect  of  his  tour,  from  which  I  make 
an  extract. 

I  remained  at  Syracuse  (lie  writes)  about  nine  days,  delighted 
with  finding  myself  surrounded  with  fellow-countrymen.  Among  the 
officers  of  the  ships,  I  found  several  of  the  finest  young  fellows  I  ever 
knew,  "  open,  and  generous,  and  bountiful,  and  crave."  Every  ship 
was  to  me  a  home,  and  every  officer  a  friend.  Having  satisfied  my- 
self with  respect  to  the  melancholy  monuments  of  ancient  greatness 
that  remain  around  Syracuse,  I  left  there  with  extreme  regret  on  the 
llth  February,  in  company  with  Captain  Hall,  captain  of  marines  on 
board  of  the  President,  a  young  fellow  of  Charleston,  of  great  vivacity 
and  spirit;  Wynn  and  Wadsworth,  of  Connecticut,  pursers  of  the 
Congress  and  President,  both  excellent  companions,  particularly 
Wynn,  who  is  a  fellow  of  great  whim  and  humour.  Our  destination 
was  Catania,  and  we  made  a  very  respectable  cavalcade.  Hall,  my- 
self, and  a  servant  we  had  with  us,  were  mounted  on  mules.  Wynn 
and  Wadsworth  were  seated  in  a  lettiga,  a  kind  of  sedan-chair  that 
accommodates  two  persons,  who  sit  facing  each  other ;  it  is  slung  on 
two  poles,  that  are  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind. 
We  had,  besides,  a  numerous  retinue  of  guides  and  muleteers.  This 
is  the  only  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country,  for  the  roads  are  mere 
footpaths  that  wind  among  rocks  and  along  precipices,  where  it  would 
be  impossible  for  carriages  to  pass.  We  were  well  armed  with  pistols, 
W  swords,  and  dirks,  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  banditti,  of  which 
the  island  is  said  to  be  full ;  indeed,  the  first  day  we  passed  through 
several  solitary  places  where  the  mountains  abounded  in  vast  gloomy 
caverns,  that  seemed  the  very  haunts  of  robbery  and  assassination. 
In  the  evening  we  put  up  at  Lentini,  a  miserable  village,  though  a 
very  respectable  one  for  Sicily.  In  the  morning  we  left  the  village, 
and  passed  through  beautiful  valleys  anciently  termed  the  Lestri- 
gonian  plains,  and  celebrated  for  their  fertility!  About  two  o'clock 
we  arrived  at  Catania.  This  is  a  beautiful  city,  chiefly  built  during 
the  last  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  one,  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  lava  from  Mount  jEtna. 
It  is  an  instance  of  great  religious  faith  in  these  people,  that  they 
have  the  hardihood  to  rebuild  their  city  on  the  very  spot  where  it  has 
so  often  been  overwhelmed ;  but  they  blindly  trust  to  the  protection 
of  St.  Agatha,  the  patroness  of  the  city.  I  mentioned  to  one  of  the 
Cantanese  my  surprise  that  they  should  rely  any  longer  on  her  good 
services,  when  she  had  shown  them  so  evidently  that  she  was  not  in- 
clined to  protect  them.  I  particularly  alluded  to  the  last  flood  of 
lava  that  laid  the  finest  part  of  the  city  in  ruins.  "  All,"  said  he, 
"  we  had  been  very  wicked,  very  neglectful  of  the  saint,  so  she  suf- 
fered the  lava  to  run  over  one  part  of  the  city  that  the  other  might 
see  from  what  miseries  she  had  preserved  it."  *  *  * 
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Our  stay  in  Catania  was  rendered  extremely  agreeable  by  the  at- 
tentions of  the  Chevalier  Landolini,  a  knight  of  Malta,  to  whom  we 
had  brought  letters.  He  introduced  us  to  several  of  the  nobility,  by 
whom  we  were  received  with  great  politeness  and  attention,  and  in- 
vited to  all  the  parties  that  took  place  during  our  stay.  The  situation 
of  Catania  is  very  beautiful ;  behind  it  the  mountain  rears  its  awful 
head,  vomiting  smoke,  and  often  enveloped  in  clouds  ;  in  front  is  the 
ocean  forming  a  vast  bay,  and  to  the  right  is  the  extensive  plain  of 
Catania  with  the  river  Gmretta  wandering  through  it.  We  ascended 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  but  were  prevented  from  attaining 
the  summit  by  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 
No  guide  would  venture  up  it,  and  the  attempt,  we  were  told,  would  be 
hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  certainly  fruitless.  We  mounted  to 
the  top  of  several  of  the  small  mountains  thrown  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  great  one  by  different  eruptions,  particularly  Monte  Rosso  (red 
mountain),  from  which  issued  the  last  stream  of  lava  that  destroyed 
Catania.  The  view  from  hence  was  superb  and  almost  unbounded, 
and  we  could  trace  the  enormous  flood  of  lava  till  it  lost  itself  in  the 
sea,  about  ten  miles  distant. 

*  *  *  At  Catania  our  company  divided.  Wynn  and  Wadswortk 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  Captain  Hall  and  myself  set  out  to  cross 
the  island  to  Palermo.  We  chose  a  route  that  lay  directly  through  f 
the  centre  of  the  island,  because  it  was  one  that  we  had  never  seen  : 
described  by  travellers,  and  we  were  told  it  was  very  interesting.  We  * 
were  mounted  as  before  on  mules,  armed  ourselves  well  with  pistols 
and  swords,  and  had  a  servant  with  us,  a  courageous  fellow,  with  at 
least  half  a  dozen  pistols  stuck  in  his  pockets  and  girdle.  We  were 
about  five  days  accomplishing  this  journey.  I  have  no  time  to  be 
particular  in  an  account  of  it ;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  detail  of  misery, 
poverty,  wretched  accommodation,  and  almost  every  inconvenience  a 
traveller  could  suffer.  The  peasants  are  in  the  most  abject  state  of 
want  and  wretchedness  imaginable;  they  live  in  cabins  worse  than  our 
meanest  log-huts — very  often  in  caverns,  in  the  sides  of  mountains, 
amid  filth  and  vermin.  In  such  places  we  were  forced  to  accommo- 
date ourselves ;  fortunately  for  us,  we  had  carried  a  mattress  with  us, 
upon  which  we  slept  at  night.  We  had  to  pass  one  night  in  a  chapel 
for  want  of  other  accommodations.  It  would  be  painful  to  you  to 
read  an  account  of  the  "variety  of  wretchedness"  we  witnessed.  We 
had  supplied  ourselves  with  provisions  for  the  route,  and  several 
times,  when  I  have  thrown  a  bone  to  a  half-famished  dog  or  cat,  it 
has  been  snatched  away  from  the  miserable  animal  by  the  woman  of 
the  house,  and  given  to  her  children !  God  knows  my  mind  never 
suffered  so  much  as  on  this  journey,  when  I  had  such  scenes  of  want 
and  misery  continually  before  me,  without  the  power  of  effectually 
relieving  them. 

I  give  a  few  reminiscences  of  this  part  of  his  tour,  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Irving. 
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It  was  the  evening  after  their  departure  from  Catania,  that, 
for  lack  of  better  accommodations,  they  were  forced  to  accept 
an  offer  to  sleep  in  a  chapel,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  their 
servant  Louis,  who,  though  willing  to  submit  to  any  priva- 
tion, professed  that  he  did  not  quite  fancy  "  le  bon  Dieu"  for 
"  a  maitre  d'hotel."  The  next  day,  at  dusk,  they  reached  the 
village  of  Guadarara,  consisting  of  a  few  wretched  cabins. 
The  muleteer  stopped  at  a  solitary  house,  where  he  told  them 
they  must  pass  the  night.  It  was  the  only  inn  in  the  place, 
but  the  landlord  was  absent,  and  it  was  without  master  or 
mistress,  or  attendant  of  any  kind.  They  did  not  at  all  like 
the  looks  of  the  house  or  the  place ;  everything  had  an  appear- 
ance the  most  deplorable  and  forlorn.  Their  sleeping-rooin 
was  a  long  dismal-looking  apartment,  to  the  door  of  which 
the  ascent  was  by  outside  stairs,  and  underneath  it  was  a 
shed  for  horses.  It  was  almost  bare  of  furniture.  In  one 
part  were  a  few  chairs,  and  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the 
door  was  a  large  mattress  which  a  man  from  the  village  had 
brought  for  the  night,  and  spreading  a  blanket  over  it,  had 
left.  They  purchased  some  fowls  from  the  village,  which 
Louis  cooked  for  supper  ;  and  after  a  tolerably  comfortable 
meal  they  fastened  the  door  as  securely  as  possible,  and  pre- 
pared to  retire  for  the  night.  There  was  a  small  room  near 
the  door  in  which  the  servant  slept.  Hall  chose  the  mattress 
in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
swarming  fleas  which  had  driven  his  companion  from  it  on 
turning  down  the  blanket ;  while  the  latter  spread  the  other 
mattress  on  some  chairs  near  the  door,  and  wrapped  in  his 
great-coat,  and  with  his  pistols  and  portmanteau  under  his 
head,  prepared  to  resign  himself  to  sleep.  He  was  far,  however, 
from  feeling  at  ease  in  his  forlorn  lodgings ;  the  wild  and 
solitary  situation  of  the  house,  the  abject  poverty  of  the  in- 
habitants, combined  with  the  constant  rumours  of  robbers, 
were  enough  to  produce  disagreeable  sensations.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  uneasy  reflections,  he  soon  fell  asleep.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  awakened  by  Louis  calling  in 
Italian  ""Who's  there?"  Mr.  Irving  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter,  and  he  answered  that  he  heard  some  one  at  the 
door.  The  latter  laid  his  hand  on  his  pistol,  prepared  to  fire 
if  the  door  opened.  He  heard  nothing,  however,  and  telling 
Louis  his  imagination  had  been  playing  him  a  trick,  soon  fell 
asleep  again.  Again,  however,  was  he  roused  by  the  sudden 
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sharp  cry  of  Louis,  "  Who's  there  ?"  and  on  listening,  he  now 
heard  with  painful  distinctness  a  sound  as  of  some  one  slyly 
attempting  the  door.  Louis  could  endure  the  suspense  no 
longer,  but  resolved  to  confront  the  danger  at  once,  and  in  a 
few  brief  words  whispered  his  determination  to  get  to  the 
door  and  throw  it  suddenly  open,  hoping  the  surprise  might 
frighten  the  intruders,  or  thinking  that  at  all  events  they 
could  be  better  kept  at  bay  on  the  stairs,  where  one  could  be 
encountered  at  a  time.  Mr.  Irving  assented  to  the  plan,  and 
grasping  a  pistol  firmly  in  each  hand,  stood  ready  for  the 
fray.  Louis  seized  his  dirk,  and  groping  his  way  with  a 
light  tread  to  the  door,  threwit  suddenly  open,  and  in  bolted — 
a  half-starvedand  inoffensive  dog.  The  denouement  was  prosaic 
enough.  The  poor  animal  had  been  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
some  bones  which  had  fallen  from  the  supper-table  just 
inside  of  the  door,  and  was  trying  in  vain  to  reach  them 
with  his  paws  under  the  crevice.  The  feeling  of  relief 
which  followed  this  discovery  may  readily  be  imagined. 
Mr.  Irving  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  adventure,  and  soon 
fell  again  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  as  he  said  to  me,  "  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  neither 
robbed  nor  murdered." 

Two  days  more  brought  them  again  to  the  sea-side,  and 
they  pursued  the  road  along  the  coast  to  Termini,  a  town  of 
some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  commanding  from  its  higher  parts  a 
fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Sicilian  coasts. 
Here  they  arrived  after  dark.  Irving  was  much  fatigued, 
and  on  reaching  the  inn,  threw  himself  on  a  bed  in  a  corner 
of  the  large  room  into  which  they  were  shown,  and  fell 
asleep.  He  was  roused  from  his  slumber  by  the  sound  of 
voices  in  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment, 
and  listening,  perceived  the  language  was  English.  Hall, 
observing  that  he  was  awake,  immediately  turned  to  him, 
and  told  him  there  was  to  be  a  ball  that  evening,  it  being 
the  season  of  the  carnival,  and  that  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  conversing,  and  who  was  in  mask  of  a  Turk, 
had  promised  them  admittance ;  and  being  ever  ready  for  a 
frolic,  he  proposed  that  they  should  go.  His  fellow-traveller 
made  some  demur  on  the  score  of  fatigue,  and  the  trouble 
of  unpacking  his  trunk  to  dress,  but  finally  consented  to 
appear  in  one  of  Hall's  uniform  coats,  as  a  captain  of  ma- 
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rines.  The  stranger  then  took  leave,  promising  to  return 
after  supper,  and  conduct  them  to  the  place.  At  the 
appointed  hour  he  came,  dressed  as  a  Turk,  and  masked  as 
before,  and  the  two  set  out  with  him,  supposing  they  were 
going  to  a  public  entertainment.  They  were  somewhat 
staggered,  however,  when  they  found  themselves  ascending 
the  stairs  of  a  stately  mansion,  through  rows  of  servants  in 
livery,  and  a  brilliant  array  of  lights,  and  the  feeling  was 
not  dissipated  when  they  were  ushered  into  a  spacious 
saloon  adorned  with  taste  and  magnificence ;  and  casting  a 
startled  glance  upon  the  numerous  company,  they  saw  in 
their  conductor  the  only  mask  in  the  room.  Before  they 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  the  Turk  marshalled  them 
to  the  part  of  the  saloon  wrhere  stood  the  master  of  the 
entertainment  and  his  daughters,  in  waiting  to  receive  their 
guests.  Pointing  to  his  companions  as  they  drew  near, 
then  crossing  his  arms  and  making  a  low  salaam,  without  a 
word  of  explanation  or  introduction,  he  stood  as  mute  as  a 
statue.  It  was  an  awkward  situation  for  the  two  guests, 
and  the  idea  flashed  across  their  minds  that  they  had  been 
decoyed  into  what  could  not  but  seem  a  graceless  intrusion 
upon  the  hospitality  of  a  stranger.  "With  much  confusion, 
therefore,  and  in  the  best  Italian  he  could  muster,  Mr. 
Irving  announced  their  names,  and  attempted  an  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  indecorum,  by  stating  their  impression 
that  they  were  coming  to  a  public  entertainment.  Their 
host  replied  very  graciously  that  they  were  at  the  house  of 
Baron  Palmeria,  and  asked  the  name  of  their  conductor. 
Here  was  a  new  embarrassment,  for  they  could  not  give  it. 
"  "Whoever  he  is,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
introducing  to  my  house  gentlemen  whose  uniform  is  a  suffi- 
cient passport  anywhere."  Upon  this  the  Turk  whispered  a 
rapid  explanation  of  his  interview  with  the  strangers,  and 
the  Baron,  turning  to  them  with  a  smile,  informed  them 
that  their  unknown  conductor  was  a  teacher  in  his  family, 
•who  was  engaged  in  instructing  his  daughters  in  English. 
Confiding  in  the  general  popularity  of  strangers  in  Sicily, 
and  the  special  attraction  to  his  pupils  of  two  who  could 
converse  with  them  in  the  language  they  were  acquiring,  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  con- 
triving what  he  had  little  doubt  would  prove  to  both  parties 
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an  agreeable  surprise.  Renewing  his  welcome  with  genuine 
hospitality,  the  Baron  now  commenced  a  conversation  with 
the  spurious  captain,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  folding-doors 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  corps  de  ballet  made  its 
appearance  to  commence  the  ball.  After  this  the  rest  of  the 
company  prepared  to  join  in  the  dance  ;  the  two  strangers, 
on  being  urged,  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  ignorance 
of  the  figures.  Perceiving,  however,  the  dance  to  be  a 
country  dance  with  which  they  were  familiar,  they  were  in- 
duced to  change  their  minds,  and  Mr.  Irving  having  been 
introduced  to  a  daughter  of  the  Baron,  and  his  companion  to 
one  of  the  belles  of  the  place,  they  soon  entered  with  zest 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  Other  dances  followed  in 
•which  they  took  part,  and  before  they  had  finished  the 
evening  their  spirits  had  risen  to  so  high  a  point,  and  they 
abandoned  themselves  with  so  little  constraint  to  the  anima- 
tion of  the  scene,  that  they  heard  a  Sicilian  whisper,  as  they 
raced  by  him  in  the  dance,  Son  diavoli ! 

When  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  master  of  the  house  ex- 
pressed great  regret  at  parting  with  them,  and  pressed  them 
to  remain  some  days  at  Termini,  tendering  them  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  own  mansion,  and  offering  to  send  for  an 
American  in  Palermo  to  keep  them  company.  This  was 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Amory,  of  Boston,  whose  brother  was  an 
officer  in  the  fleet,  and  to  whom  the  author  had  a  letter  of 
introduction.  The  invitation,  however,  was  declined.  The 
Baron  then  despatched  a  servant  with  them,  with  torches  to 
light  them  to  their  lodgings,  and  bade  them  farewell. 

There  was  a  strangeness  and  a  spice  of  romance  about 
this  adventure  that  gave  it  a  wonderful  zest  to  the  young 
traveller,  and  separated  it  in  his  after  recollections  from  all 
his  common-place  experiences.  Twenty  years  later  he  records 
in  his  note-book  a  meeting  with  a  cousin  of  his  "  chance  ac- 
quaintance, the  Baron  Palmeria." 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Palermo — Passage  to  Naples — Deluge  of  Letters — Ascent  of  Vesuvius — 
Farewell  to  Naples — Rome — Allston  the  Painter — Proposes  to  Irving  to 
try  the  Brush — Suspense  of  the  Latter — Torlonia  the  Banker  —  His 
flattering  Attentions — Its  ludicrous  Solution — Correlative  Anecdote — 
Imposition  resisted — Baron  von  Humboldt — Madame  de  Stael. 

I  COPT  from  a  letter  to  his  brother  "William,  dated  Borne, 
April  4,  1805. 

"We  arrived  at  Palermo  about  the  24th  of  February,  and  passed 
several  days  there  very  agreeably.  We  had  brought  letters  to  Mr. 
Gibbs,  American  agent  there,  and  to  the  Princess  Camporeale  from 
her  sister  at  Catania.  We,  therefore,  soon  found  acquaintance 
among  the  nobility;  and  as  it  was  the  latter  part  of  carnival,  the 
gayest  season  of  the  year,  our  time  was  completely  occupied  by 
amusements.  As  the  time  for  my  departure  from  Palermo  ap- 
proached, I  began  to  feel  extremely  uneasy.  The  packet  that  sails 
constantly  between  that  city  and  Naples,  and  is  always  well  armed, 
was  unfortunately  undergoing  repairs  at  Naples.  No  alternative 
offered  than  to  venture  across  in  one  of  the  small  vessels  that  carry 
fruit  to  the  continent.  Reports  were  in  circulation  of  two  or  three 
Tripolitan  cruisers  hovering  about  the  Italian  coast,  and  that  they 
had  taken  two  American  ships ;  besides  these  the  Sicilian  vessels  are 
subject  to  capture  from  the  cruisers  of  every  Barbary  power. 

He  determines  to  risk  the  fruit-boat,  which  started  after 
dark,  as  was  usual,  to  escape  any  lurking  cruiser  near  the 
land,  and  in  the  morning  was  almost  out  of  sight  of  Sicily, 
when  the  wind  turned  ahead,  and  the  captain,  without  more 
ado,  put  back  to  a  small  bay,  about  ten  miles  from  Palermo, 
where  he  remained  two  days  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind. 

All  that  time  (the  letter  continues)  I  passed  on  shore  in  a  wretched 
hovel,  where  I  had  scarce  anything  to  eat,  and  where  I  had  to  sleep 
in  my  clothes  and  great-coat  at  night,  for  want  of  other  covering. 
After  these  two  days  of  suffering,  we  made  out  to  get  to  Palermo. 
There  I  passed  another  day  of  uneasiness  of  mind  till  a  favourable 
wind  sprung  up.  We  hoisted  sail  and  weighed  anchor  at  night ;  the 
next  morning  we  were  out  of  sight  of  Sicily,  had  a  fine  run  all  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  night  entered  the  bay  of  Naples,  where, 
to  my  great  comfort,  I  saw  the  flaming  summit  of  Vesuvius,  which 
was  a  joyful  token  that  we  were  out  of  danger.  I  have  been  severa 
times  congratulated  on  my  good  fortune,  for  three  or  four  days  after 
two  Neapolitan  vessels  were  taken  by  Barbary  cruisers,  as  they  were 
crossing  from  Sicily.  [His  travelling  notes  give  a  little  more  minute- 
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ness  to  the  picture.]  1  had  lain  down  on  deck  (he  says)  and  fallen 
asleep,  and  on  waking  after  dark,  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  eyes 
was  Mount  "Vesuvius  afar  off  making  a  most  luminous  appearance. 
It  has  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  for  several  months.  I  could  plainly 
perceive  the  red-hot  lava  running  out  of  one  side  of  the  crater,  and 
flashes  at  intervals  from  its  mouth.  I  was  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  contemplating  this  interesting  object. 

March  7. — This  morning  early  I  arose,  and  found  that  we  were 
within  the  bay  of  Naples.  Mount  Vesuvius  still  continued  luminous ; 
by  degrees  the  day  broke  ;  the  objects  were  gradually  lighted  up.  I 
remained  earnestly  gazing  around,  endeavouring  to  trace  places  that 
I  had  often  read  descriptions  of.  At  length  the  heavens  were  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  The  sun  appeared  diffusing  the  richest  rays 
among  the  clouds,  and  gilding  every  feature  of  the  prospect.  Then 
it  was  that  I  had  a  full  view  of  this  lovely  bay :  the  classic  retreats 
of  Baise,  Pozzuoli,  the  superb  city  of  Naples,  the  delightful  towns  of 
Portici,  &c.,  that  skirt  the  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  the  mountain  itself 
emitting  an  immense  column  of  smoke,  with  the  coast  that  terminates 
the  bay  beyond  the  mountain,  affording  the  most  picturesque  scenery. 
The  view  of  Naples  from  the  sea  is  truly  magnificent  and  imposing. 

As  soon  as  lie  had  landed  and  arranged  matters  with  the 
Health-office  and  changed  his  clothes,  he  went  to  deliver 
some  of  his  letters.  At  one  counting-house  he  found  two 
letters  for  him  from  his  friend  Storm,  at  Genoa,  enclosing 
one  from  America ;  at  another  several  more  from  Storm  ; 
and  at  a  third,  two  large  ^packets  from  America,  that  had 
been  forwarded  by  the  way  of  Bordeaux. 

I  posted,  therefore  (he  says  in  his  Journal,  which  he  now  resumes), 
back  to  the  hotel  happy  as  a  prince,  with  my  pockets  crammed  as 
full  of  letters  as  a  postboy's  knapsack.  To  receive  a  letter  from  my 
friends,  when  so  far  removed  from  them,  is  always  an  exquisite  grati- 
fication, but  to  be  thus  overwhelmed  with  letters,  and  all  of  them 
containing  pleasing  intelligence,  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  I 
knew  not  where  to  begin.  I  broke  open  every  letter  one  after 
another,  endeavoured  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  dates,  read 
half  a  dozen  lines  at  the  beginning  of  one,  then  half  a  dozen  at  the 
end  of  another,  and  then  half  a  dozen  in  the  middle  of  a  third,  and 
after  all,  could  not  recollect  a  word  of  what  I  had  been  reading ;  in 
short,  I  was  completely  bewildered,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  collect  myself  and  go  on  systematically. 

In  this  deluge  of  domestic  intelligence  were  five  letters 
from  his  brother  William,  from  one  of  which  I  give  an 
extract,  in  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  reply  : 

John  Rodman  has  removed  with  his  family  to  Albany.    I  am 
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sorry,  for  among  the  few  female  acquaintances  I  have,  I  prized  Mrs. 
Rodman  as  most  valuable.  As  it  is  gratifying  when  far  away  to 
learn  that  friends  think  well  of  us,  and  are  interested  for  our  welfare, 
and  as  I  know  you  will  be  charmed  with  a  mark  of  more  than  common 
recollection  in  her,  I  send  you  the  following  little  piece,  the  produc- 
tion of  her  pen,  which  was  put  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago : 

INVOCATION  TO  HEALTH. 

Thou  of  the  rosy  cheek  and  laughing  eye! 
Fain  would  I  woo  thee  from  thy  sylvan  shade, 
Fain  would  I  beg  thy  bright  empurpled  dye 
To  lend  its  glow  to  Irving's  pallid  cheek. 
Say,  to  what  happy  vale  thou  send'st  thy  aid?-— 
Ah,  let  him  fly  that  needful  aid  to  seek, 
Ere  the  grim-visaged  king  hath  time  to  dart 
His  ill-timed  arrow  at  poor  Irving's  heart. 
For  Hope  propitious  smiled  upon  his  birth, 
And  promised  golden  days  of  future  worth ; 
Their  morning  beams  made  every  tongue  declare 
The  sun  of  genius  dawns  upon  our  isle, 
But  while  it  hastes  to  the  meridian  sphere, 
Lo !  pale  disease  obscures  the  morning's  smile. 

Mrs.  Hodman  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  and  so  deli- 
cate a  token  of  regard  from  her  was  not  lost  upon  her  young 
friend. 

It  was  at  Naples  (he  writes  to  his  brother  William  from  Rome) 
that  I  received  your  letter  containing  some  Hues  which  were  written 
by  Mrs.  Rodman.  The  good  opinion  of  such  a  woman  would  be 
highly  flattering  to  a  fellow  of  less  vanity  than  myself ;  but  I  assure 
you  it  was  not  merely  my  vanity  that  was  aroused ;  while  exiled  in  a 
manner  from  my  country  and  home,  mingling  among  strangers  to 
whom  my  very  existence  is  unimportant,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that 
there  are  distant  beings  who  think  of  me  with  less  indifference,  and 
to  whom  my  welfare  is  interesting.  The  least  token  of  remembrance 
from  them  is  enlivening,  and  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  my  lonely 
feelings.  But  when  the  testimony  of  regard  was  so  kind,  so  animated, 
breathing  such  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  and  that  too  from 
a  woman  whom  I  have  long  admired  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
her  sex,  by  Heavens  it  was  too  exquisite.  The  tears  rushed  to  my 
eyes  like  an  infant's,  and  I  could  only  bless  her  with  all  the  fervour  of 
my  heart.  *  *  * 

His  stay  at  Naples  was  rendered  particularly  agreeable  by 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell  and  Col.  John 
Mercer,  "  two  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  of  superior  talents  and 
information."  The  latter  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Claims  sent  out  to  Trance.  "We  examined  all  the 
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curiosities  of  the  place  together,"  he  writes,  "  and  mounted 
Vesuvius  at  night,  when  we  had  a  tremendous  view  of  the 
crater,  a  stream  of  red-hot  lava,  &c.  We  approached  near 
enough  to  the  latter  to  thrust  our  sticks  into  it." 

The  Journal  gives  a  full  account  of  this  night  ascent,  but 
I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  the  description  of  a  scene 
so  familiar.  I  give  only  this  little  item  of  personal  experi- 
ence: 

We  were  toiling  up  the  crater,  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  with  this 
object  [a  hillock  in  the  lava,  out  of  which  sulphurous  flames  issued 
with  a  violent  hissing  noise],  when  the  wind  set  directly  from  it  and 
overwhelmed  us  with  dense  torrents  of  the  most  noxious  smoke.  I 
endeavoured  to  hold  my  breath  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes  another 
flaw  of  wind  would  carry  it  off,  but  at  length  I  was  obliged  to  draw 
it  in,  and  inhale  a  draught  of  the  poisonous  vapour  that  almost  over- 
came me.  Fortunately  for  us  the  wind  shifted,  or  I  sincerely  believe 
that  in  a  little  time  we  should  have  shared  the  fate  of  Pliny,  and  died 
the  martyrs  of  imprudent  curiosity.  Col.  Mercer,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  smoke  coming,  turned  about  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
did  not  make  a  second  attempt  to  ascend  the  crater.  As  to  Cabell 
and  myself,  we  were  so  exhausted  and  bewildered  that  we  could  not 
stir  from  the  spot,  but  should  have  fallen  a  certain  sacrifice. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Irving  and  Cabell  bade  adieu  to 
Naples.     Colonel  Mercer  had  sailed  a  few  days  before  for 
Marseilles.     "  I  have  been  in  no  city,"  says  the  Journal, 
"  where  tbe  population  is  so  crowded  and  the  bustle  so  great 
as  at  Naples,  and  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  bid  it  adieu,  and 
repose  myself  in  the  silent  retreats  of  Home."     If  all  was 
hurry  and  bustle  at  Naples,  he  had  ample  time  for  reverie 
and  reflection  on  the  road.     "  Tbere  is  no  country,"  he  \ 
writes,  "  where  the  prospects  so  much  interest  my  mind,  and 
awaken  such  a  variety  of  ideas  as  in  Italy.     Every  moun-  < 
tain,  every  valley,  every  plain,  tells  some  striking  story.  *  *  *  ! 
I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  magnificence  of  their  works, 
at  their  sublime  ideas  of  architecture,  and  their  enormous    • 
public  undertakings."    At  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the  2TfcIi 
they  entered  Eome  by  the  Lateran  gate,  "  and  we  made  our 
way,"  says  the  Journal, 

"  'Mid  fanes,  and  wrecks,  and  tumbling  towers," 

to  our  hotel,  which  is  situated  in  the  modern  part.  To  describe  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  and  the  crowd  of  ideas  that  arise  on  entering 
this  "mistress  of  the  world,"  is  impossible;  all  is  confusion  and 
agitation.  The  eye  roves  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  eager  to  grasp 
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every  object,  but  continually  diverted  by  some  new  scene ;   all  is 
wonder,  restlessness,  unsatisfied  curiosity,  eagerness,  and  impatience. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel  we  determined  to  rest  ourselves  for  the 
day,  collect  our  scattered  ideas,  and  prepare  to  examine  things  deli- 
berately and  satisfactorily.  We  heard  that  there  were  three  American 
gentlemen  at  Rome  on  their  travels,  viz.  Mr.  Allston  of  Carolina, 
Mr.  Wells  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Maxwell.     As  Mr.  Cabell  was  ac- 
,^     quainted  with  two  of  them  we  called  on  them.     Mr.  Allston  only 
<       was  at  home.     He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  much  taste  and  a  good 
education.    He  has  adopted  the  profession  of  painter  through  inclina- 
tion, and  intends  to  remain  in  Rome  two  years  to  improve  himself  in 
the  art. 

Such  is  the  brief  allusion  to  his  first  meeting  with  our 
distinguished  painter,  Washington  Allston,  then  unknown 
to  fame.  Allston  was  about  three  years  his  senior.  In  a 
few  evenings  he  returned  the  call,  and  his  society  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  peculiarly  agreeable."  In  more  mature 
years  he  writes  :  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  more 
completely  captivated  on  a  first  acquaintance.  He  was  of  a 
light  and  graceful  form,  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  black 
silken  hair,  waving  and  curling  round  a  pale,  expressive 
countenance.  Everything  about  him  bespoke  the  man  of  in- 
tellect and  refinement.  His  conversation  was  copious,  ani- 
mated, and  highly  graphic,  warmed  by  a  genial  sensibility  and 
benevolence,  and  enlivened  by  a  chaste  and  gentle  humour." 

The  third  of  April  (Irving's  birthday)  was  spent  by 
him  and  Allston  in  visiting  a  variety  of  paintings.  "  We 
visited  together,"  says  the  former,  in  a  communication  to 
Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  "  some  of 
the  finest  collections  of  paintings,  and  he  taught  me  how  to 
visit  them  to  the  most  advantage,  guiding  me  always  to  the 
masterpieces,  and  passing  by  the  others  without  notice. 
'  Never  attempt  to  enjoy  every  picture  in  a  great  collection,' 
he  would  say,  '  unless  you  have  a  year  to  bestow  upon  it. 
You  may  as  well  attempt  to  enjoy  every  dish  in  a  Lord 
Mayor's  feast.  Both  mind  and  palate  get  confounded  by  a 
great  variety  and  rapid  succession,  even  of  delicacies.  The 
mind  can  only  take  in  a  certain  number  of  images  and  im- 
pressions distinctly  ;  by  multiplying  the  number  you  weaken 
each  and  render  the  whole  confused  and  vague.  Study  the 
choice  pieces  in  each  collection ;  look  upon  none  else,  and 
you  will  afterwards  find  them  hanging  up  in  your  memory.'  " 
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I  give  a  further  extract  from  the  communication  here 
quoted,  which  brings  the  author  before  us  seriously  revolv- 
ing a  project  of  remaining  at  Rome  and  becoming  a  painter. 

'  13^6  had  delightful  rambles  together  about  Rome  and  its  environs, 
one  of  which  came  near  changing  my  whole  course  of  life.  "We  had 
been  visiting  a  stately  villa,  with  its  gallery  of  paintings,  its  marble 
halls,  its  terraced  gardens  set  out  with  statues  and  fountains,  and 
were  returning  to  Rome  about  sunset.  The  blandness  of  the  air,  the 
serenity  of  the  sky,  the  transparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  nameless  charm  which  hangs  about  an  Italian  landscape,  had 
,  derived  additional  effect  from  being  enjoyed  in  company  with  Allston, 
•  and  pointed  out  by  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.  As  I 
listened  to  him,  and  gazed  upon  the  landscape,  I  drew  in  my  mind  a 
contrast  between  our  different  pursuits  and  prospects.  He  was  to 
reside  among  these  delightful  scenes,  surrounded  by  masterpieces  of 
art,  by  classic  and  historic  monuments,  by  men  of  congenial  minds 
and  tastes,  engaged  like  him  in  the  constant  study  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  I  was  to  return  home  to  the  dry  study  of  the  law, 
for  which  I  had  no  relish,  and,  as  I  feared,  little  talent. 

Suddenly  the  thought  presented  itself,  "  Why  might  I  not  remain 
here,  and  turn  painter."  I  had  taken  lessons  in  drawing  before  leav- 
ing America,  and  had  been  thought  to  have  some  aptness,  as  I  cer- 
tainly had  a  strong  inclination  for  it.  I  mentioned  the  idea  to 
Allston,  and  he  caught  at  it  with  eagerness.  Nothing  could  be  more 
feasible.  We  would  take  an  apartment  together.  He  would  give 
me  all  the  instruction  and  assistance  in  his  power,  and  was  sure  I 
would  succeed. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  idea  took  full  possession  of  my  mind, 
but  T  believe  it  owed  its  main  force  to  the  lovely  evening  ramble  in 
which  I  first  conceived  it,  and  to  the  romantic  friendship  I  had 
formed  with  Allston.  Whenever  it  recurred  to  mind,  it  was  always 
connected  with  beautiful  Italian  scenery,  palaces,  and  statues,  and 
fountains,  and  terraced  gardens,  and  Allston  as  the  companion  of  my 
studio.  I  promised  myself  a  world  of  enjoyment  in  his  society,  and  in 
the  society  of  several  artists  with  whom  he  had  made  me  acquainted, 
and  pictured  forth  a  scheme  of  life  all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues 
of  youthful  promise. 

My  lot  in  life,  however,  was  differently  cast.  Doubts  and  fears 
gradually  clouded  over  my  prospect ;  the  rainbow  tints  faded  away ; 
I  began  to  apprehend  a  sterile  reality,  so  I  gave  up  the  transient  but 
delightful  prospect  of  remaining  in  Rome  with  Allston,  and  turning 
painter!*^ 

Whether  he  had  any  peculiar  gifts  for  such  a  vocation  I 
am  unable  to  say ;  but  he  once  remarked  to  me  that  he 
thought  he  might  have  succeeded  in  landscape  painting,  for 
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which  he  had  a  great  passion.  One  qualification  he  certainly 
possessed,  an  eye  for  colour;  and  no  painting  could  long 
please  him,  whatever  might  be  its  other  merits,  if  its  tints 
were  cold  and  raw.  "  I  should  get  the  rheumatism,"  said 
he  once  to  Leslie,  "  if  I  were  compelled  to  live  in  a  room 
surrounded  with  such  landscapes." 

.  Irving  had  brought  a  letter  to  Torlonia  the  banker, 

iich  his  travelling  companion  advised  him  not  to  deliver. 
"  It  will  procure  you  no  attention,"  said  he.  "  I  have  been 
here  before  and  have  tried  it."  His  reception,  however,  was 
very  flattering.  He  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  conver- 
saziones, that  were  held  twice  a  week  at  his  house,  offered 
to  introduce  him  to  a  conversazione  of  nobility  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  through  his  stay  continued  to  treat  him  with 
marked  politeness  and  civility,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of 
Cabell,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  difference. 
Irving  jocularly  ascribed  it  to  the  superior  discrimination  of 
Torlonia.  The  joke  was  turned,  however,  when  he  came  to 
make  his  adieus,  and  Torlonia,  calling  him  aside,  said,  "  Dites 
moi,  Monsieur,  etes  vous  parent  de  General  Washington  ?" 
[Tell  me,  sir,  are  you  a  kinsman  of  General  Washington  ?]  It 
was  to  the  name  of  "Washington"  and  the  supposed  rela- 
tionship it  indicated  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  extra  attention. 

As  a  set-off  to  this,  though  not  the  most  flattering  com- 
mentary on  English  knowledge  of  American  history,  I  may 
mention  an  anecdote  of  a  conversation  overheard  by  Carter, 
author  of  Letters  from  Europe,  and  by  him  communicated 
to  an  intelligent  female  friend,  who  told  it  to  me.  \^Not  long 
after  Mr.  Irving  had  attained  celebrity  in  Great  Britain  by 
his  writings,  an  English  lady  and  her  daughter  were  passing 
along  some  gallery  in  Italy  and  paused  before  a  bust  of 
Washington.  After  gazing  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  the 
daughter  turned  to  her  mother  with  the  question :  "  Mother, 
T  who  was  Washington  ?"  "  Why,  my  dear,  don't  you  lyiow  ?" 
was  the  astonished  reply,  "  he  wrote  the  Sketch  Book/jj 

While  disposed  to  submit  without  remonstratfWS^ro  the 
various  extortions  practised  upon  the  stranger  at  that  period 
in  Italy,  though  desirous  to  travel  with  some  attention  to 
economy,  the  following  recital  from  the  Journal  will  show  at 
what  expense  of  personal  convenience  he  could  sometimes 
resist  imposition.  The  anecdote  is  characteristic. 
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April  7. — I  set  out  this  morning  to  visit  the  village  of  Frescati, 
twelve  miles  from  Rome.  I  had  commissioned  pur  valet-de-place  to 
procure  a  carriage,  and  he  engaged  a  crazy  vehicle  called  a  calesso, 
something  like  our  chairs,  only  higher  and  more  ticklish.  It  was 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  unfortunately  the  driver  had  put  to  it  one 
of  his  youngest  and  most  headstrong  animals.  The  consequence 
was,  that  we  had  scarcely  got  four  miles  from  Home  before  he  began 
to  show  his  unruly  disposition.  He  would  stop  suddenly,  paw  the 
ground,  rear,  kick  up,  and  go  every  way  but  the  right  one.  These 
delays  became  so  frequent,  and  the  horse  grew  so  unruly,  that  I 
was'  obliged  to  leave  the  carriage  and  walk  through  the  mud  to 
Grotta  F  errata,  about  four  miles  distant.  I  had  told  Joseph,  the 
valet-de-place,  not  to  pay  the  fellow  a  farthing,  as  I  thought  he  de- 
served to  be  punished  for  imposing  such  a  mischievous  animal  on  me. 
Joseph,  however,  who  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  the  driver,  and  no  doubt 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  paid  him  a  dollar  in  direct  contradiction  to 
my  orders.  I  severely  reprimanded  him  for  it,  but  he  excused  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  was  afraid  if  he  had  not  given  the  fellow  some- 
thing he  would  stiletto  him  at  night.  On  then  we  trudged,  and  at 
length  reached  Grotta  Ferrata. 

At  this  village  they  lingered  to  see  some  fine  fresco  paint- 
ings of  Domemchino,  in  the  monastery  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Basil,  and  then  proceeded,  still  on  foot,  to  Frescati — one  of 
the  pedestrians,  at  least,  enjoying  as  they  went  along  the 
numerous  and  beautiful  landscapes  that  met  tbe  eye, "  clothed 
in  the  gay  colours  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  spring." 

At  Frescati  (continues  the  Journal)  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  car- 
riage to  take  me  to  town.  The  scoundrels  thought  they  had  me  in 
their  power,  and  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  carriage  at  their 
own  price;  they  therefore  charged  me  most  exorbitantly.  Joseph 
seconded  them  in  their  charges,  and  assured  me  that  I  would  not  be 
able  to  get  one  cheaper.  I  had  already  been  pretty  well  convinced  of 
this  fellow's  dishonesty,  and  saw  clearly  that  there  was  a  combination 
to  cheat  me.  I  determined  for  once  to  disappoint  them,  and  to 
punish  Master  Joseph.  I  therefore  told  them  that  they  would  find  that 
I  was  not  in  their  power  as  completely  as  they  thought ;  I  had  a  pair 
of  legs  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  me  to  Rome,  and  that  I  would 
rather  walk  three  times  the  distance  than  submit  to  their  imposition. 
I  accordingly  set  off,  and  ordered  Joseph  to  accompany  me.  The 
fellows  then  wanted  to  bargain  with  me  at  a  lower  price,  but  I  had 
determined  to  disappoint  them,  and  walked  on  without  paying  any 
attention  to  their  talk.  The  distance  was  twelve  miles,  and  poor 
Joseph  was  heartily  fatigued  before  we  got  to  Rome,  where  we  arrived 
in  three  hours.  I  then  told  him  to  be  careful  what  kind  of  a  horse  he 
got  me  another  time,  and  how  he  countenanced  the  impositions  of 
every  vagabond. 
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It  might  be  expected  that  the  "slender-looking"  youth, 
as  he  characterises  himself  at  this  date,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  rest  after  such  a  tramp ;  but  it  seems  from  the 
,.  Journal  that  he  was  present  the  same  evening  "  at  a  crowded 
"  assembly  that  filled  four  rooms,  consisting  of  the  first  nobi- 
lity of  Rome,  and  several  foreigners  of  distinction." 

In  this  conversazione  he  accompanied  the  Baron  de  Hum- 
boldt,  Minister  of  Prussia  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  brother 
of  the  celebrated  traveller,  to  whom  he  had  brought  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Naples,  and  by  whom  he  was  received 
very  politely.  On  a  previous  evening,  at  the  house  of  this 
gentleman,  he  had  met  Madame  de  Stael.  The  literary  re- 
putation of  this  gifted  woman  had  not  reached  the  height  to 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  publication  of  her  Corinne  (in 
1807),  and  Delphine  was  the  only  one  of  her  productions 
which  Mr.  Irving  had  then  read.  "  We  found  there,"  says 
he,  in  recording  the  visit,  "  Madame  de  Stael,  the  celebrated 
authoress  of  Delphine.  She  is  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
mind  and  understanding,  by  all  accounts.  We  were  in  com- 
pany with  her  but  a  few  minutes."  He  afterwards  dined 
with  her  at  the  table  of  the  Minister,  and  would  seem,  by 
what  he  once  stated  to  me,  to  have  been  somewhat  astounded 
at  the  amazing  flow  of  her  conversation,  and  the  Question 
upon  question  with  which  she  plied  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

From  Rome  to  Paris — A  juvenile  Reason  for  Hurry— What  his  Brother 
William  thought  of  it— The  Lectures  he  expected  to  attend— Milan — 
Increasing  fondness  for  Opera — Arrival  in  Paris — Journal  relinquished 
— Vanderlyn — Extract  of  Letter  to  Peter. 

AFTER  remaining  in  Rome  long  enough  to  witness  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  which  were  rendered  less  im- 
posing than  usual  by  the  absence  of  the  Pope,  the  young 
traveller  prepared  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 

I  am  induced  to  hasten  ray  departure  (he  writes  to  liis  brother 
William),  as  by  that  means  I  shall  have  for  my  fellow-traveller  Mr. 
Cabell,  the  same  who  travelled  with  me  from  Naples.  As  our  pur- 
suits, finances,  routes,  &c.,  are  pretty  much  the  same,  we  are  exceed- 
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ingly  well  fitted  in  these  respects  to  agree  together.  Mr.  Cabell  is 
likewise  well  acquainted  in  Paris,  where  has  already  passed  some 
time,  and  consequently  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  me  on  arriving 
at  that  place.  The  route  we  expect  to  take  (he  writes)  will  be 
from  hence  to  Bologna  by  the  way  of  Loretto  and  Ancona,  avoiding 
all  Tuscany,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  troops. 

Then  touching  on  the  other  points  in  his  route  he  expected 
to  strike,  he  adds  : 

I  have  not  spent  the  time  generally  allowed  by  travellers  for  view- 
ing Rome,  but  I  think  I  have  taken  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  it  as 
is  consistent  with  my  plans. 

I  am  eager  to  get  to  Paris,  where  I  can  rest  some  time  from  my 
wanderings,  and  pay  attention  to  several  branches  of  art  and  science 
into  which  I  wish  to  get  a  little  insight.  I  have  been  rambling 
about  restless  and  unsettled  for  nearly  a  year,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a 
little  repose.  My  mind  is  fatigued  by  being  kept  on  the  stretch  so 
*  long  by  a  continual  succession  of  novelties  and  wonders  in  nature  and 
art.  It  requires  relaxation,  but  that  it  cannot  enjoy  while  I  am  in 
motion  —  I  fear,  not  while  I  am  in  Europe.  Rome  has  almost  ex- 
hausted me,  and  I  have  hardly  room  for  another  city  in  my  head. 

The  reply  of  "William  to  this  letter,  which  we  give  below, 
betrays  his  vexed  chagrin  at  the  rapidity  of  his  brother's 
movements,  and  shows  how  little  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
easy  excuse  he  was  making  to  himself  for  abridging  his  stay 
in  Rome,  and  slighting  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  Italy.  It  evinces  also  his  consciousness  of  the  self-delu- 
sion to  which  "Washington  was  yielding  under  the  paramount 
desire  to  secure  companionship  in  his  travels,  while  thus 
alone,  and,  as  he  sometimes  felt  himself,  "adrift  upon  the 
world." 


%th,  1805.  —  This  day  your  letter,  dated  Rome,  4th  April,  was 
received,  and  afforded  us  both  pleasure  and  mortification  —  pleasure 
to  hear  that  your  health  is  so  completely  re-established,  and  mortifi- 
cation to  learn  that  you  have  determined  to  gallop  through  Italy. 
Has  it  been  reserved  for  you,  my  dear  brother,  to  make,  in  these  latter 
days,  the  discovery  that  all  that  is  worth  a  stranger's  curiosity  in 
Naples  and  in  Rome  may  be  completely  viewed  in  the  short  space  of 
time  comprised  between  the  7th  March,  the  time  you  arrived  at 
Naples,  and  the  4th  April,  the  date  of  your  last  letter,  when  you 
inform  me  that  you  are  detained  a  week  longer  in  Rome  only  on 
account  of  its  being  Holy  Week  !  And,  as  you  propose  to  be  at  Paris 
to  attend  the  lectures  which  are  to  commence  in  May,  all  Italy,  I  pre- 
sume, is  to  be  scoured  through  (leaving  Florence  on  your  left  and 
Venice  on  your  right),  in  the  short  period  of  eight  or  nine  weeks  ! 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Cabell,  who  is  to  be  your  fellow-tra- 
veller, is  a  very  estimable  fellow,  and  your  meeting  with  him  I  con- 
strue to  be  the  most  unfortunate  occurrence  of  all  your  journey  ;  as 
his  excellence  has  induced  you  to  give  up  for  the  momentary  pleasure 
of  his  society  to  Paris,  all  the  advantages  of  a  patient  and  leisurely 
journey  through  Italy.  Mr.  Cabell  had  finished  his  tour,  and  was  flying 
on  the  wings  of  impatience  back  to  Paris,  and  has  so  far  imposed  on 
your  good  sense  as  to  hurry  you  back  with  him  in  his  flight.  Good 
company,  I  find,  is  the  grand  desideratum  with  you ;  good  company 
made  you  stay  eleven  weeks  at  Genoa,  where  you  needed  not  to  have 
stayed  more  than  two,  and  good  company  drive's  you  through  all  Italy 
in  less  time  than  was  necessary  for  your  stay  at  Genoa.  I  find  no  fault, 
however,  with  your  stay  in  Genoa;  your  skipping  through  Italy, 
omitting  to  visit  Florence  and  Venice,  I  cannot  forget.  But  it  is 
painful  to  find  fault — especially  when  the  evil  is  now  without  a 
remedy. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  self-reproof  as  well  as  of 
regret  that  "Washington  afterwards  looked  back  upon  the 
opportunity  he  had  sacrificed  of  seeing  these  cities. 

"What  the  branches  of  art  and  science  were  into  which  he 
professed  a  desire  to  get  an  insight,  we  learn  from  another 
letter  to  his  brother  William. 

There  will  (says  he)  commence,  in  May,  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  on  botany,  chemistry,  and  different  other 
branches  of  science,  by  the  most  experienced  and  learned  men,  and 
which  are  attended  with  no  charge  or  expense  to  the  student.  I 
shall  profit  by  them  during  my  stay,  which  I  expect  will  be  longer  at 
that  city  than  I  originally  contemplated.  In  fact,  there  is  no  place 
in  Europe  where  a  young  man,  who  wishes  to  improve  himself,  and  is 
determined  to  act  with  prudence,  can  spend  a  certain  space  of  time 
to  more  advantage  than  at  Paris.  The  doors  of  knowledge  are  there 
thrown  upon,  and  the  different  pursuits,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
may  be  prosecuted  with  more  facility  and  less  expense  than  at  any 
other  city  in  the  world. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  two  fellow-travellers  left  Eonie 
on  their  route  for  Paris.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
servant,  John  Josse  Vandermoere,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who 
had  been  travelling  with  Wells,  Allston,  and  Maxwell,  and 
whom  they  had  agreed  to  take  with  them  as  far  as  Bologna, 
though  he  managed  to  recommend  himself  so  well  by  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  honesty,  and  good  disposition,  that 
they  did  not  part  with  him  before  arriving  at  Paris. 

As  they  drew  near  to  Bologna,  they  found  the  road  thronged 
with  French  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Castiglione,  to  form  a 
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camp  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  approaching  corona- 
tion of  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Lombardy.  "  Each  had  his 
knapsack  on  his  back,  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  loaf  of 
brown  bread  slung  on  one  side,  and  was  trudging  along 
through  mud  and  mire  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  flow  of 
spirits  of  a  Frenchman." 

They  arrived  at  Bologna  about  sunset,  and  put  up  at  the 
Albergo  del  Pelegrmo,  "  glad,"  says  the  Journal,  "  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  miserable  carriage  in  which  we  had 
been  jolted  along  for  nine  days  successively.  Thus  we  accom- 
plished one  of  the  most  beautiful  routes  of  Italy.  Umbria, 
so  celebrated  for  its  charms,  has  even  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. The  chain  of  lovely  valleys  among  the  Apennines,  of 
Terni,  Foligni,  &c.,  watered  by  poetic  streams ;  the  wild, 
romantic  passes  through  the  Apennines,  the  gentle  scenery 
of  the  Adriatic  coast  that  succeeds,  all  combine  to  form  a 
variety  the  most  interesting  imaginable." 

They  lingered  a  few  days  in  Bologna,  and  then  set  out  for 
Milan,  after  some  difficulty  in  getting  their  passports  signed, 
orders  having  been  issued  enjoining  the  greatest  strictness 
in  respect  to  passports,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
coronation.  They  reached  Milan  by  way  of  Modena,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Lodi.  Between  this  last  place  and  Milan  the 
country  was  very  much  infested  with  robbers,  and  they  were 
cautioned  against  travelling  either  before  sunrise  or  after 
dark.  They  had  sufficient  proof  that  the  caution  was  well 
founded,  in  the  number  of  crosses  they  passed  nailed  to  trees, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  travellers  had  been  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. "  In  one  place  five  crosses  were  nailed  on  one  tree, 
in  another  place  two."  The  road,  however,  was  rendered 
perfectly  safe  at  the  time  they  passed  by  the  number  of  pea- 
sants going  to  their  labour  in  the  fields. 

They  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  remained 
three  days,  but  they  were  so  fatigued  in  body,  and  their 
imaginations  were  so  sated  with  the  profusion  of  masterpieces 
they  had  seen,  that  they  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves 
to  visit  any  of  the  productions  of  art  to  be  found  in  this  city. 
It  was  a  sadHisappointinent  to  them,  however,  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  sight  of  the  inside  of  the  famous  cathedral,  which 
was  being  fitted  up  for  the  approaching  coronation,  and  none 
but  the  numerous  workmen  employed  upon  it  were  allowed 
to  enter. 
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If  Mr.  Irving' s  admiration  of  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
of  Italy  had  become  somewhat  sated,  his  fondness  for  its 
music  would  seem  to  have  grown  ~by  what  it  fed  on.  When 
he  first  attended  one  of  its  operas,  he  had  been  inclined  to 
think  the  frantic  bravos  and  bravissimos  with  which  the 
,,  Italians  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  "  a  ridiculous  affectation. 
I  allowed  the  Italians,"  he  says,  "  the  highest  musical  dispo- 
sition, but  thought  they  carried  their  applause  beyond  their 
real  approbation.  In  a  little  while,  however,  by  frequenting 
the  operas  and  accustoming  myself  to  the  novelty  of  their 
music,  I  began  to  find  a  fondness  for  it  stealing  on  myself, 
and  I  now  hurry  to  an  opera  with  as  much  eagerness  as  an 
Italian."  This  was  a  passion  which  knew  no  decline — 
throughout  life  he  was  devotedly  fond  of  this  entertainment. 

They  left  Milan  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  the  same  day 
arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Sesto,  where  they  procured  a 
bark  to  transport  them  across  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Maga- 
dino  at  the  other  end.  The  remainder  of  their  journey,  upon 
which  I  cannot  detain  the  reader,  lay  over  Mount  St.  Goatherd 
to  Altorf,  from  Altorf  along  the  Lake  of  the  four  Cantons  to 
Lucerne,  from  Lucerne  to  Zurich,  from  Zurich  to  Basle,  and 
from  Basle  through  Pranche  Comte,  Alsace,  and  Champagne 
to  Paris,  which  they  reached  on  the  24th  of  May. 

The  distant  view  of  this  capital,  when  they  first  came  in 
sight,  was  very  fine.  "  To  us,"  says  the  Journal,  "it  was  a 
most  interesting  sight,  and,  like  mariners  after  a  ]ong  voyage, 
we  hailed  with  joy  our  haven  of  repose." 

His  residence  at  Paris  extended  through  four  months, 
during  which  time  he  kept  no  journal,  and  would  seem,  also, 
from  the  few  letters  that  remain,  to  have  remitted  his  usual 
punctuality  to  the  family.  The  only  record  he  has  left 
behind  of  his  mode  of  life  in  the  gay  metropolis  during  this 
sojourn,  consists  of  some  brief  and  hasty  memoranda,  con- 
tinued through  a  few  weeks,  which  I  give  in  part  below. 

May  %Wi. — Arrived  in  Paris  this  afternoon.  Put  up  at  Hotel  de 
Richelieu,  Hue  de  la  Loi.  After  dinner  meet  Maxwell  in  the  street ; 
was  surprised  to  see  him.  *  *  *  We  walked  together  on  the  Boule- 
vards. Full  of  company  gaily  dressed. 

25M. —  *  *  Had  a  levee  of  tailors,  shirtmakers,  bootmakers,  &c., 
to  rig  me  out  a  la  mode  de  Paris,  John  Josse  Vandermoere,  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Maxwell  called  on  me,  and  left  their 
cards  this  morning.  *  *  Mr.  Cabell  and  Col.  Mercer  also  called ; 
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they  are  both  lodged  at  Mr.  McClure's.  Col.  Mercer  was  obliged  to 
perform  a  quarantine  of  thirty  days  at  Marseilles,  passing  from  Naples, 
having  been  boarded  by  an  English  privateer.  I  had  forewarned 
him  at  Naples  of  the  necessity  of  performing  quarantine  at  Mar- 
seilles. *  *  * 

In  the  evening  went  to  the  Theatre  Montansier  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  This  is  a  little  theatre  much  frequented  by  the  frail  fair 
ones.  Acting  humorous  and  rather  gross ;  scenery  tolerable.  After 
theatre  took  a  stroll  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Koyal ;  accosted  by 
&jille  dejoie,  who  begged  me  to  purchase  a  bouquet  for  her.  I  saw 
it  was  a  mere  scheme  of  the  poor  girl  to  get  a  few  sous  to  buy  her- 
self some  bread  for  the  next  day ;  it  was  evident  she  and  the  old 
woman  who  sold  bouquets  acted  in  concert.  I  pitied  her,  and  paid 
double  price  for  the  bouquet.  My  head  is  as  yet  completely  confused 
with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Paris. 

28M. — Mr.  Cabell  called  on  me  this  morning — accompanied  me  to 
Mr.  McClure's,  to  whom  I  was  introduced — found  there  Col.  Mercer, 
and  was  overjoyed  to  find  a  number  of  American  newspapers.  Mercer 
joked  me  about  my  going  to  Theatre  Montansier  before  any  of  the 
other  theatres,  it  being  the  most  disreputable  theatre  in  the  city — 
told  him  I  had  caught  Paris  by  the  tail.  *  *  In  the  evening  went 
to  the  Opera  or  Imperial  Academy  of  Music — Opera,  Alceste — ballet, 
Acis  and  Galatea — music  superb — dancing  exquisitely  fine.  *  *  * 

29/A. — Get  my  protection  from  the  Police.  In  the  evening  to  the 
Theatre-Franfais — tragedy  of  the  Templars — Talma,  La  Fond,  and 
Mademoiselle  Georges — Talma  fine  figure — great  powers. 

31*rf. — 'Tended  lectures  on  Botany — evening,  opera — music  sub- 
lime— costume  and  scenery  fine  and  appropriate. 

June  \st. — Dined  at  Greven's  with  Maxwell— elegant  restaurateur 
— 200  dishes.  Went  to  Theatre  Vaudeville — little  bourgeoises — saw 
Mercer  there. 

2nd. — Walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  encountered  young 
French  officer  with  whom  I  had  travelled  in  diligence  last  summer 
from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  He  had  passed  all  the  winter  at  his 
mother's  in  Languedoc,  and  had  come  to  Paris  in  hopes  of  getting 
a  commission  to  go  over  to  England  in  the  flotilla — warm  in  praise 
of  the  Emperor — said  the  army  universally  loved  him,  and  would 
carry  him  even  in  their  hands. 

The  young  officer  here  mentioned  was  the  one  whom  the 
compassionate  damsels  of  Tonneins  besought  to  be  kind  to 
liis  prisoner.  As  the  quondam  prisoner  was  passing  by  with- 
out seeing  bim,  he  suddenly  broke  from  a  group  of  com- 
panions, and  rushing  towards  him,  threw  his  arms  around 
him  and  kissed  bitn  a  la  Frar^aise  on  both  cheeks  before  be 
had  time  to  scan  his  features  or  know  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  such  an  affectionate  salutation. 
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kth. — Left  Hotel  de  Richelieu  and  took  room  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Rue  de  Colombier,  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
tin, at  60  livres  per  month — room  pleasantly  situated  on  ground  floor, 
well  furnished,  looks  out  on  a  handsome  little  garden — hotel  genteel 
and  extensive — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yanderlyn. 

§th. — Dined  with  Vanderlyn  at  a  Swiss  restaurateur's  in  Louvre — 
cheap.  In  evening  went  to  little  theatre  of  Jeunes  Artistes — garden 
des  Capuchins — boys  acting  plays — sing  the  fine  airs  that  are  pro- 
duced at  the  great  theatres. 

8M. — Went  with  Vanderlyn  to  theatre  of  Port  St.  Martin— built 
in  thirty  days  in  time  of  revolution — intended  for  an  opera — superb 
theatre. 

Wi.— Theatre  Vaudeville— pretty  little  theatre. 

10M.— Theatre  de  Gaite— acted  an  oriental  peace  called  the  Pied 
de  Nez  (Nose  a  Foot  Long),  good  scenery  and  machinery. 

11^.— Theatre  Vaudeville. 

13th.— Went  to  a  15-sous  ball  in  Palais  Royal  with  Vanderlyn. 

14M. — Dined  at  Beauvilliers  for  about  10  livres — superb  restaura- 
teur. In  evening  went  to  opera — saw  (Edipe  and  Achille. 

15  tli.— Theatre  Montansier. 

16M. — Theatre  Jeunes  Comediens — garden  des  Capuchins. 

17 th.— Theatre  Montansier. 

18^.— Theatre  de  1'Imperatrice. 

19M. — Theatre  des  Jeunes  Artistes — good  scenery  and  machinery. 

This  meagre  and  imperfect  record,  which  goes  no  further, 
bears  evidence,  as  will  be  seen,  of  a  much  greater  devotion 
to  the  theatre  than  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  lectures 
for  which  he  was  so  impatient  to  leave  Rome. 

The  following  letter,  among  other  particulars, makes  further 
mention  of  Vanderlyn : 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

Paris,  July  15,  1805. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, —  *  *  *  In  consequence  of  my  acquaintance 
at  the  Minister's,  I  have  the  reading  of  all  the  American  papers  which 
he  receives,  so  that  I  have  continually  opportunities  of  informing  myself 
how  matters  go  on  at  home.  *  *  *  I  am  very  agreeably  situated  in 
respect  to  lodgings.  I  have  taken  handsome  apartments  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankhead,  late  secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe.  They  are  in  a 
genteel  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  near  the  Seine.  Though 
retired  from  the  gay,  noisy  part  of  the  city,  we  have  but  to  cross  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  and  we  are  immediately  among  the  amusements.  This 
part  of  Paris  is  tranquil  and  reasonable,  and  almost  all  the  Americans 
of  my  acquaintance  reside  here. 

One  of  my  most  intimate  acquaintances  is  Vanderljn ;  he  lives  in 
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my  neighbourhood.  By-the-by,  I  wish  you  -would  interest  yourself 
with  the  Academy  about  this  worthy  young  fellow.  He  has  been 
sent  out  here  by  the  Academy  to  collect  casts,  &c.,  and  has  executed 
his  commission  with  faithfulness,  but  he  is  extremely  in  want  of 
money.  The  Academy  gave  him  a  credit  on  Leghorn,  in  the  name 
of  Wm.  M.  Seton,  but  the  death  of  that  gentleman  has  rendered  the 
letter  useless.  He  has  written  repeatedly  to  the  Academy,  but  has 
received  no  answer.  His  object  was  to  go  on  to  Italy,  and  he  has 
been  detained  here  merely  for  want  of  the  means.  Mr.  McClure,  one 
of  our  commissioners,  has  generously  patronised  him,  and  advanced 
him  money  for  the  journey ;  he  will  therefore  set  off  in  about  a  fort- 
night. I  trust  the  Academy  will  evince  a  spirit  of  generosity  towards 
a  young  artist,  whose  talents  and  character  do  credit  to  our  country. 
They  are  in  a  manner  responsible,  having  already  taken  such  marked 
notice  of  him.  I  beg  you  to  attend  to  this  request,  and  to  write 
Vanderlyn  word  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  disposition  and  intentions 
of  the  Academy  towards  him.  The  poor  fellow  seems  to  be  quite 
low-spirited,  and  to  think  that  the  Academy  has  forgotten  him  ! 

By  the  papers  I  find  that  the  Emperor  is  at  Fontainebleau,  having 
travelled  incog,  from  Genoa  to  that  place  in  eighty  hours !  This  is  an 
instance  of  that  promptness,  decision,  and  rapidity  that  characterise 
his  movements.  You  may  well  suppose  I  am  impatient  to  see  this 
wonderful  man,  whose  life  has  been  a  continued  series  of  actions,  any 
one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  immortalise  him. 

You  expect,  most  probably,  that  I  will  say  something  of  Paris,  but 
I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  begin  so  endless  a  subject.  I  should  be  at  a  loss  how  to  com- 
mence, and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  own  that  I  have  not  taken  a  single 
note  since  I  have  been  in  this  metropolis.  This,  however,  I  find  to 
be  the  case  with  all  my  acquaintances,  so  that  I  plead  for  some  degree 
of  indulgence  on  that  score.  The  city  is  rapidly  beautifying  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor ;  the  Louvre,  Tuileries,  &c.,  are  under- 
going alterations  and  repairs.  The  people  seem  all  gay  and  happy, 
and  vive  la  bagatelle  !  is  again  the  burden  of  their  song. 

^  Of  all  the  places  that  I  have  seen  iu  Europe,  Paris  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating, and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  for  pleasure  and  amusements  it 
must  leave  London  far  behind.  The  favourableness  of  the  climate, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  theatres,  operas,  &c.,  the  beauty  of  the  public 
walks,  the  gaiety,  good  humour,  and  universal  politeness  of  the 
people,  the  perfect  liberty  of  private  conduct,  are  calculated  to  en- 
chant a  stranger,  and  to  render  him  contented  and  happy  with  every- 
thing about  him.  You  will  smile  to  see  that  Paris  has  obtained  com- 
plete possession  of  my  head,  but  I  assure  you  that  America  has  still 
the  stronghold  of  my  heart. 

I  am  busily  employed  in  studying  the  French  language,  and  I  hope 
before  I  leave  France  to  have  a  pretty  satisfactory  acquaintance  with 
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it.  I  shall  remain  in  Paris  as  late  in  the  fall  as  possible,  as  there  is 
no  place  where  I  can  both  amuse  and  instruct  myself  at  less  expense, 
and  more  effectually.  *  *  * 

When  you  see  Mr.  Hoffman  present  him  my  warmest  remem- 
brances, and  tell  him  I  long  for  the  time  when  I  shall  be  once  more 
numbered  among  his  disciples. 

You  will  excuse  the  shortness  and  hastiness  of  this  letter,  for 
which  I  can  only  plead  as  an  excuse  that  I  am  a  young  man  and  in 
Paris.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  I. 

In  what  proportion  the  "  young  man  in  Paris"  managed 
to  combine  amusement  and  instruction,  pleasure  and  study, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine.  That  he  did  not  make 
complete  default  in  his  plans  of  improvement  may  be  inferred 
from  some  entries  in  his  expense-book,  by  which  I  find  he 
paid  for  two  months'  tuition  in  French,  and  bought  a 
Botanical  Dictionary.  In  the  same  memorandum-book, 
under  date  of  August  12th,  occurs  an  entry  for  payment  to 
"  Vanderlyn  for  Portrait."  This  was  a  crayon  sketch  taken 
of  him  by  the  painter,  and  represents  his  hair  as  falling 
over  his  forehead,  a  peculiarity  not  observable  in  any  later 
likenesses.  The  last  entry  of  any  significance  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Sept.  20th.  "  Paid  for  ten  dinners  Hotel  d'Avranche, 
50  livres."  This  was  no  doubt  a  farewell  entertainment  to 
his  young  comrades  of  the  gay  metropolis  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure. 

The  letter  with  which  the  next  chapter  opens  will  enable 
us  to  accompany  him  to  London. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

From  Paris  to  London— Search  for  Lodgings — Theatre— Kemble— Cooke 
— Siddons— Anecdote  of  Geoffrey  Crayon  and  Mrs.  Siddons— Nelson's 
Victory — Passage  Home. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

London,  October  20,  1805. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — By  the  date  of  this  letter  you  will  perceive 
that  I  am  safely  arrived  in  the  laud  of  our  forefathers,  and  have  be- 
come an  inhabitant  of  the  famous  and  foggy  city  of  London.  Thus 
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you  see  I  shift  from  city  to  city,  and  lay  countries  aside  like  books, 
after  giving  them  a  hasty  perusal.  Thank  Heaven  my  ramblings  are 
nearly  at  an  end,  and  in  a  little  while  I  shall  once  more  return  to  my 
friends,  and  sink  again  into  tranquil  domestic  life!  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  who  have  never  wandered  far  from  home,  but  I 
assure  you  it  is  true,  that  in  a  short  time  one  gets  tired  of  travelling, 
even  in  the  gay  and  polished  countries  of  Europe.  Curiosity  cannot 
be  kept  ever  on  the  stretch :  like  the  sensual  appetites  it  in  time 
becomes  sated,  and  no  longer  enjoys  the  food  it  formerly  searched 
after  with  avidity.  On  entering  a  strange  place  at  present,  I  feel  no 
more  that  interest  that  prompted  me  on  first  arriving  in  Europe  to 
be  perpetually  on  the  hunt  for  curiosities  and  beauties.  In  fact,  the 
duty  imposed  upon  me  as  a  traveller  to  do  so,  is  often  irksome. 

On  arriving  at  Naples  I  became  acquainted  with  an  American  gen- 
tleman of  talents,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  I  was  much 
diverted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  his  valet-de-place 
one  morning,  as  we  were  going  out  in  search  of  curiosities.  "  Now, 
my  friend,"  said  he,  "  recollect,  I  am  tired  of  churches,  convents, 
palaces,  galleries  of  paintings,  subterraneous  passages,  and  great  men, 
— if  you  have  anything  else  to  show  me,  allons!"  At  present  I 
could  almost  feel  inclined  to  make  a  similar  speech  myself.  I  own, 
notwithstanding,  that  London  is  extremely  interesting  to  me,  as  it 
offers  both  in  buildings  and  inhabitants  such  a  contrast  to  the  cities 
on  the  Continent,  and  then  it  is  so  completely  familiarised  to  me 
from  having  heard  and  read  so  much  about  it  since  mv  infancy  that 
every  square,  street,  and  lane  appears  like  an  old  acquaintance. 

I  left  Paris  on  the  22nd  September,  in  company  with  Mr.  Gorham. 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Massie,  of  Virginia,  and  after  a  pleasing  tour 
through  the  Netherlands,  by  the  way  of  Brussels  and  Maestricht,  we 
arrived  at  Rotterdam  on  the  30th.  We  had  made  a  stop  of  two  days 
at  Brussels,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  I  have  seen  in 
Europe.  We  stayed  another  day  at  Maestricht,  in  order  to  visit  a 
remarkable  cavern  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  I  will  not  fatigue  you 
with  a  description  of  it.  I  was  much  interested  by  the  change  that 
I  continually  observed  as  I  proceeded  from  the  carelessly  cultivated 
plains  of  Prance  to  those  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  hand  of  labour 
appears  to  be  never  idle  in  the  improvemer*  of  the  soil ;  from  the 
dirty,  comfortless  habitations  of  the  French  peasantry  to  those  of 
Holland,  where  cleanliness  is  almost  a  vice :  in  fine,  from  the  light 
skip  and  gay  thoughtless  air  of  the  Frenchman  to  the  heavy  tread 
and  phlegmatic  features  of  the  Dutchman.  How  astonishing  is  it 
that  a  trifling  space — a  mere  ideal  line— should  occasion  such  vast 
difference  between  two  nations,  that  neither  the  people,  houses,  man- 
ners, language,  tastes,  should  resemble  each  other.  The  Italian  and 
the  Turk  are  more  similar  than  the  Parisian  and  the  Hollander.  _ 

I  had  intended  making  a  hasty  tour  in  Holland,  but  on  arriving 
at  Rotterdam  I  found  an  excellent  packet  about  sailing  for  Gravesend. 
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The  passing  and  repassing  of  these  packets  is  connived  at  by  the 
Trench  general  who  commands  at  Rotterdam,  as  he  pockets  a  part  of 
the  passage-money  of  each  passenger.  The  vessel  clears  out  for 
Embden  under  the  Prussian  flag.  On  my  arrival  at  Rotterdam  I 
heard  a  report  that  Prussia  either  had  declared  or  was,  about  to 
declare  in  favour  of  Prance,  in  consequence  of  which  the  owners 
were  fearful  of  sending  any  more  packets  to  England  under  Prussian 
colours.  As  I  dreaded  any  accidental  detention  in  the  phlegmatic 
cities  of  Holland,  I  determined  on  availing  myself  of  the  packet  that 
was  about  sailing,  as  did  likewise  my  companions.  Indeed,  I  did 
not  regret  much  my  not  being  able  to  see  more  of  Holland,  as  the 
little  I  had  already  seen,  I  was  told,  was  a  faithful  specimen  of  the 
rest— a  monotonous  uniformity  prevailing  over  the  whole  country. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  gentle  Mynheers  to  smoke  their  pipes  in 
peace,  we  embarked  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  October,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse.  The  next 
morning,  on  turning  out,  I  had  the  first  glimpse  of  old  England ;  we 
were  just  opposite  Margate,  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  shore. 
We  anchored  the  same  evening  in  the  Thames,  opposite  Gravesend. 
As  we  were  direct  from  an  enemy's  country  we  were  not  permitted 
to  land  till  permits  should  arrive  from  the  alien  office  at  London.  I 
did  not  receive  mine  till  the  morning  of  the  8th  (suffering  a  detention 
of  three  days),  when  I  went  immediately  on  shore,  took  a  post-chaise, 
and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  London.  Such  is  a  concise  sketch  of 
my  journey.  *  *  * 

A  letter  to  his  brother  "William  of  a  few  days'  later  date 
furnishes  the  "whereabout"  of  his  first  footprints  in  the 
British  capital,  and  presents  Jonathan  Oldstyle  to  us  in  a 
somewhat  curious  fashion  of  dress — curious  to  modern  no- 
tions, though  not  alien  to  the  mode  of  that  day. 

On  entering  London,  I  put  up  at  the  New  York  Coffee-house,  aside 
of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  next  day,  however,  I  went  out  with  my 
fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Gorham,  to  look  for  rooms.  We  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  suiting  ourselves ;  either  the  rooms  were  in- 
convenient, or  the  price  was  too  high,  or  the  people  were  not  sufficiently 
good  humoured  and  attentive.  I  wondered  at  the  latter,  as  they 
made  a  living  by  letting  lodgings  ;  but  on  leaving  one  house,  I  heard 
the  mistress  say  to  the  servant  girl,  "I'm  sure  they're  foreigners 
from  their  dress."  The  mystery  now  was  out.  I  had  on  a  light 
grey  coat,  white  embroidered  vest,  and  coloured  small-clothes,  when 
all  England  was  in  mourning.  I  determined  without  delay  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  a  tailor,  and  make  a  complete  reformation  in  my 
dress,  that  article  so  important  to  be  attended  to  in  England. 

At  length  I  found  lodgings  to  my  liking.  The  house  is  kept  by  an 
old  lady,  dressed  in  black,  of  a  venerable  appearance — a  good  honest 
soul.  1  have  a  parlour,  bedroom,  and  cabinet,  on  the  ground  floor ; 
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though  the  furniture  is  not  quite  so  modern  and  fashionable  as  some 
I  had  seen,  it  was  so  clean,  well  polished,  and,  together  with  the 
rooms,  had  such  a  genteel,  respectable,  comfortable  appearance,  that 
I  made  no  hesitation  in  deciding  in  favour  of  the  old  lady.  The 
house  is  admirably  well  situated  for  my  views ;  it  is  in  Norfolk-street 
(No.  35),  Strand,  and  not  far  from  the  city ;  so  that,  though  not  sub- 
ject to  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  latter,  I  am  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  coffee-houses,  Exchange,  and  other  places  of  resort, 
while  the  theatres  are  close  at  hand. 

He  improved  the  opportunity  of  his  vicinity  to  the 
theatres  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the  representa- 
tions, and  his  impressions  of  John  Kemble,  Cooke,  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  are  thus  given  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
brother : 

Kemble  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  studied  actor.  His  per- 
formances throughout  evince  deep  study  and  application,  joined  to 
amazingly  judicious  conception.  They  are  correct  and  highly-finished 
paintings,  but  much  laboured.  Thus,  therefore,  when  witnessing  the 
exertion  of  his  powers,  though  my  head  is  satisfied  and  even  asto- 
nished, yet  my  heart  is  seldom  affected.  I  am  not  led  away  to  forget 
that  it  is  Kemble  the  actor,  not  Othello  the  Moor.  Once  I  must  own, 
however,  I  was  completely  overpowered  by  his  acting.  It  was  in  the 
part  of  Zanga.  He  was  great  throughout,  but  his  last  scene  with 
Alonzo  was  truly  sublime.  I  then,  in  very  truth,  forgot  that  it  was 
a  mere  mimio  scene  before  me — indeed  Kemble  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten himself,  and  for  the  moment  to  have  fancied  himself  Zanga. 
When  the  delusion  ceased  I  was  enraptured.  I  was  surprised  at 
what  had  been  my  emotions.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  tragic 
representation  could  so  far  deceive  the  senses  and  the  judgment.  I 
felt  willing  to  allow  Kemble  all  the  laurels  that  had  been  awarded 
him.  The  next  time  I  saw  him,  however,  I  was  less  satisfied.  It 
was  in  the  character  of  Othello.  Here  his  performance  was  very  un- 
equal. In  many  parts  he  was  cold  and  laboured  ;  in  the  tender  scenes 
he  wanted  mellowness  (I  think  him  very  often  wanting  in  this  quality) ; 
it  was  only  in  particular  scenes  that  he  seemed  to  collect  all  his 
powers,  and  exert  them  with  effect.  His  speech  to  the  Senate  was 
lofty  and  admirable ;  indeed,  in  declamation  he  is  excellent.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  part  of  Jaffier,  and  I  again  remarked  that 
it  was  but  in  certain  passages  that  he  was  strikingly  fine,  though  his 
correct  and  unceasing  attention  to  the  character  was  visible  through- 
out. Kemble  treads  the  stage  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity ;  his 
figure  is  tall  and  imposing,  much  such  an  one  as  Eennell's.  His 
countenance  is  noble  and  expressive ;  in  a  word,  he  has  a  most 
majestic  presence.  I  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  the  Pierre  to 
Kemble's  Jaffier  was  acted  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  a  noisy  swaggering 
bully  did  he  make  of  him.  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had 
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Cooper  or  Fennell  in  the  character ;  so  you  see  a  principal  character , 
may  be  miserably  performed  even  on  a  London  stage.  Kemble's 
grand  disadvantage  is  his  voice ;  it  wants  the  deep,  rich,  bass  tones, 
and  has  not  sufficient  extent.  Constant  exercise  has  doubtless  done 
a  vast  deal  for  it,  and  given  it  a  degree  of  flexibility  and  softness 
•which  it  had  not  naturally.  Some  of  its  tones  are  touching  and 
pathetic,  but  when  violent  exclamation  is  necessary,  it  is  evident 
from  the  movements  of  his  head,  and  mouth,  and  chest,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  use  great  exertions.  This  circumstance  was  at  first  a 
considerable  drawback  on  the  pleasure  I  received  from  his  per- 
formances. I  begin  now  to  get  reconciled  to  it,  and  not  to  notice  it 
so  much,  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  originally  entertained 
that  it  is  necessary  to  become  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  Kemble's 
manner  before  you  can  perfectly  enjoy  his  acting.  To  give  you,  if 
possible,  a  fuller  idea  of  my  general  opinion  of  Kemble,  I  shall  only 
say  that  though  at  present  I  decidedly  give  him  the  preference,  yet 
were  Cooper  to  be  equally  studious  and  pay  equal  attention  to  his 
profession,  I  would  transfer  it  to  him  without  hesitation.  It  would 
be  a  long  time,  however,  before  Cooper  would  be  equally  correct  in 
his  performances.  Perhaps  he  would  never  be  so ;  his  style  is  dif- 
ferent, and  with  a  little  correction,  its  warmth  and  richness  would 
make  up  for  the  want  of  Kemble's  correctness  and  precision.  Actors 
are  like  painters — they  seldom  combine  all  these  qualities,  but  excel 
in  different  styles. 

Cooke  is  the  next  to  Kemble  in  the  tragic  department,  or  rather 
his  equal,  taking  them  in  their  different  lines.  Cooke's  range  is 
rather  confined ;  the  artful  designing  hypocrite  is  his  forte,  and  in 
lago  he  is  admirable.  I  never  was  more  completely  satisfied  with  a 
performance.  His  Richard,  I  am  told,  is  equally  good,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it.  In  Sir  Pertinax  MacSycophant,  also,  he  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  and  gives  the  Scotch  accent  with  peculiar 
richness.  Notwithstanding  that  he  has  disgusted  the  audience 
several  times  in  consequence  of  his  bacchanalian  festivities,  he  is  a 
vast  favourite,  and  is  always  hailed  with  the  warmest  applause.  In- 
deed, I  am  told  he  performs  with  peculiar  spirit  when  inspired  by 
the  grape ;  he  must  at  any  rate  be  mellow  on  such  occasions. 

Were  I  to  indulge  without  reserve  in  my  praises  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
I  am  afraid  you  would  think  them  hyperbolical.  What  a  wonderful 
woman !  The  very  first  time  I  saw  her  perform  I  was  struck  with 
admiration.  It  was  in  the  part  of  Calista.  Her  looks,  her  voice,  her 
gestures,  delighted  me.  She  penetrated  in  a  moment  to  my  heart. 
She  froze  and  melted  it  by  turns  ;  a  glance  of  her  eye,  a  start,  an  ex- 
clamation, thrilled  through  my  whole  frame.  The  more  I  see  her, 
the  more  I  admire  her.  I  hardly  breathe  while  she  is  on  the  stage. 
She  works  up  my  feelings  till  I  am  like  a  mere  child.  And  yet  this 
woman  is  old.  and  has  lost  all  elegance  of  figure  ;  think  then  what 
must  be  her  powers  that  she  can  delight  and  astonish  even  in  the 
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characters  of  Calista  and  Belvidera.  In  person  Mrs.  Siddons  is  not 
unlike  her  sister,  Mrs.  Whitlock,  for  she  has  latterly  rather  outgrown 
in  size  the  limits  even  of  embonpoint.  I  even  think  there  is  some 
similarity  in  their  countenances,  though  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  in- 
finitely superior.  It  is  in  fact  the  very  index  of  her  mind  ;  and  in  its 
mutable  transitions  may  be  read  those  nice  gradations  of  passion  that 
language  is  inadequate  to  express.  In  dignity  and  grace  she  is  no 
way  inferior  to  Kemble,  and  they  never  appear  to  better  advantage 
than  when  acting  together.  What  Mrs.  Siddons  may  have  been 
when  she  had  the  advantages  of  youth  and  form  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  her  performance  at  present  leaves  room  to  wish 
for  nothing  more.  Age  has  planted  no  visible  wrinkles  on  her  brow, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  practice  and  experience  of  years  that  she  has 
been  enabled  to  attain  her  present  consummate  excellence.  * 

The  enthusiasm  here  expressed  for  the  great  actress  leads 
me  to  step  aside  from  the  regular  order  of  events  to  give  an 
anecdote  of  a  later  date,  for  which  I  shall  not  find  a  more 
appropriate  introduction. 

Not  long  after  the  Sketch  Book  had  been  published  in 
London,  and  made  its  author  remarked  among  its  literary 
circles,  he  met  Mrs.  Siddons  in  some  fashionable  assemblage, 
and  was  brought  up  to  be  introduced.  The  Queen  of 
Tragedy  had  then  long  left  the  stage,  but  her  manner  and 
tones  to  the  last  partook  of  its  measured  stateliness.  The 
interview  was  characteristic.  As  he  approached  and  was 
introduced,  she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  her 
clear  and  deep-toned  voice,  she  slowly  enunciated,  "  You've 
made  me  weep."  Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  such 
a  compliment  from  such  a  source,  but  the  "  accost"  was  so 
abrupt,  and  the  manner  so  peculiar,  that  never  was  modest 
man  so  completely  disconcerted  and  put  out  of  countenance. 
The  appropriate  response  would  have  been  obvious  enough 
at  a  more  collected  moment,  but  taken  entirely  by  surprise, 
Geoffrey  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself,  and  very  soon 
took  occasion  to  retreat  and  join  a  group  of  talkers  that 
were  near.  After  the  appearance  of  his  Bracebridge  Hall 
he  met  her  in  company  again,  and  was  asked  by  a  friend  to 
be  presented.  He  told  him  he  had  before  gone  through  that 
ceremony,  but  he  had  been  so  abashed  by  her  address,  and 
acquitted  himself  so  shabbily,  that  he  was  afraid  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance. Come  then  with  me,  said  his  friend,  and  I  will 
stand  by  you ;  so  he  went  forward,  and  singularly  enough 
was  met  with  an  address  of  the  self-same  fashion  :  "  You've 
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made  me  weep  again."  But  now  lie  was  prepared,  and 
immediately  replied  witli  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the 
melting  effect  of  her  own  pathos,  as  realised  by  himself  at 
the  period  we  have  been  tracing. 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  an  allusion  to  Nelson's 
victory  and  death.  The  traveller  was  at  the  theatre  when 
the  thrilling  tidings  was  announced  from  the  stage,  and  was 
witness  to  the  deep  and  mingled  emotions  with  which  it  was 
received. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

London,  November  7,  1805. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — By  the  papers  you  will  perceive  that  England 
is  all  alive  with  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory.  It  could  not  have 
happened  more  opportunely,  for  the  disastrous  accounts  from  the 
Continent  had  made  poor  John  Bull  quite  heart-sick — nothing  was 
heard  from  him  but  execrations  of  Mack's  conduct  as  cowardly  and 
treacherous,  and  desponding  anticipations  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
prevalent  opinion  here  that  Mack  has  been  bribed,  and  they  are  voci- 
ferous in  their  abuse  both  of  him  and  his  purchasers. 

Poor  John,  however,  was  so  completely  down-hearted  and  humble, 
that  I  began  really  to  pity  him,  when  suddenly  the  news  of  Nelson's 
triumph  arrived,  and  the  old  fellow  reared  his  broad  rosy  countenance 
higher  than  ever.  To  his  honour,  however,  let  me  say,  that  I  have 
universally  remarked,  that  whenever  speaking  of  the  affair,  his  first 
mention  was  of  "  poor  Nelson's  death,"  with  a  tribute  of  feeling  to 
Ms  memory;  but  John,  as  I  have  before  testified,  is  a  "kind-hearted 
old  soul "  at  bottom.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  this  victory 
and  its  importance  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,  yet  I  can  scarcely  say  which 
is  greatest,  joy  at  its  achievement,  or  sorrow  for  Nelson's  fall.  Last 
evening  the  chief  streets  and  buildings  were  illuminated,  but  the 
illumination  was  not  universal.  The  song  of  triumph  is  repressed — 
among  the  lowest  of  the  mob  I  can  hear  Nelson's  eulogium  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth ;  every  one  yields  his  voice  to  the  national 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

Mr.  Irving  had  anticipated  on  his  arrival  in  London  a 
number  of  introductory  letters  from  home,  that  would  have 
procured  him  an  agreeable  and  advantageous  acquaintance ; 
but  these  letters  unfortunately  miscarried,  and  the  disap- 
pointment prevented  him  from  fully  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  a  city,  in  which  everything  bore  to  him  an  air  of  business, 
and  in  which  he  had,  for  a  while,  to  find  his  entertainment 
in  rambling  about  the  streets.  The  only  letter  which  he 
brought  with  him  was  one  from  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  the  Park 
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Theatre,  to  Miss  De  Camp,  of  Covent  Garden,  which  proved 
in  the  dearth  of  others  a  valuable  resource.  He  had  a  most 
friendly  reception  from  her,  and  I  have  heard  him  speak 
with  interest  of  a  dinner  at  her  house,  in  which  he  met  for 
the  first  time  with  Charles  Kemble,  whom  she  afterwards 
married. 

Left  still  more  solitary  by  the  departure  of  his  companions 
from  Paris,  the  young  traveller  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
towards  home,  without  going  to  Scotland,  as  his  brother  had 
desired.  As  in  Paris,  so  in  London,  he  kept  no  journal,  but 
it  appears  by  a  small  memorandum-book,  among  his  papers, 
that  he  set  out,  on  the  14th  of  December,  on  a  short  tour 
to  Oxford,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  with  a  Mr.  Mumford,  from 
New  York,  as  a  travelling  companion  ;  and  that  the  two  left 
London,  January  17th,  in  a  post-chaise  for  Gravesend,  where 
they  embarked  the  next  day  in  the  ship  Eemittance,  Captain 
Law,  for  New  York.  They  had  a  stormy  passage  of  sixty- 
four  days,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  going  ashore  in  a  snow-storm  off  Long  Island. 
"  The  passengers,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  in  speaking  of  this 
voyage,  "  cracked  their  jokes  on  each  other  in  great  good 
humour  at  first,  while  Mumford  sat  like  an  owl,  and  said 
nothing ;  but,  before  we  landed,  he  became  the  greatest 
favourite  of  all.  The  familiarity  of  the  others  led  to  quarrels, 
and  then  the  jokes  we  had  cracked  on  each  other  soured  on 
our  stomachs.'" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

New  York  Society  in  1806— The  Lads  of  Kilkenny— The  Old  Hall  at 
Newark — City  Resorts — Letters  to  Gouverneur  Kemble — Admission  to 
the  Bar— Letter  to  Mr.  Hoffman. 

THE  traveller  had  felt  a  growing  impatience  to  return 
home  before  he  embarked. 

"  Already,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  prior  to  his  de- 
parture from  Europe,  "  I  begin  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  line 
in  Voltaire, 

"  '  II  est  doux  de  rentrer  dans  sa  chere  patrie.'  " 
There  was  much  to  gladden  his  return.     He  came  back 
with    health  renewed    and  invigorated.       The  reputation 
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achieved  by  his  scribblings  before  he  left  had  made  him  an 
object  of  attention  and  civility,  and  at  that  "  home-keeping  " 
era  to  have  visited  foreign  parts  was  of  itself  quite  a  title  to 
consideration. 

New  York  was  a  more  "  handy "  city  in  those  days,  to 
borrow  a  descriptive  epithet  of  the  author,  and  offered  much 
greater  facility  of  intercourse.  No  man  could  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  Everybody  knew  everybody,  and  there  was 
more  of  good  fellowship  and  careless  ease  of  manners  than 
distinguish  the  social  circles  of  either  sex  in  these  more 
formal  times.  The  literati  and  men  of  wit  and  intellect 
entered  more  into  society,  and  gave  to  it  something  of  their 
own  tone  and  character.  If  the  dinners  were  less  costly 
than  now,  they  were  more  merry,  and  there  was  greater 
heartiness  of  enjoyment.  Singing — sentimental  and  baccha- 
nalian— was  quite  a  feature  in  the  entertainment.  Con- 
viviality, however,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  sometimes 
pushed  to  an  extreme ;  it  was  almost  treason  against  good 
fellowship  not  to  get  tipsy,  and  the  senseless  custom  of  com- 
pelling guests  to  drink  bumpers,  not  unfrequently  laid  many 
under  the  table  who  never  would  have  been  led  willingly  to 
such  excess. 

Mr.  Irving  used  to  tell  a  witty  anecdote  of  one  of  his 
early  friends,  Henry  Ogden,  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  the 
dinners  of  those  times.  Ogden  had  been  at  one  of  these 
festive  meetings  on  the  evening  before,  and  had  left  with  a 
brain  half  bewildered  by  the  number  of  bumpers  he  had  been 
compelled  to  drink.  He  told  Irving  the  next  day  that  in 
going  home  he  had  fallen  through  a  grating,  which  had  been 
carelessly  left  open,  into  a  vault  beneath.  The  solitude,  he 
said,  was  rather  dismal  at  first,  but  several  other  of  the 
guests  fell  in,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  they  had  on 
the  whole  quite  a  pleasant  night  of  it. 

Among  Mr.  Irving's  associates  at  this  time,  few  of  whom 
now  survive,  were  Peter  and  Gouverneur  Kemble,  Henry 
Brevoort,  Henry  Ogden,  just  named,  and  James  K.  Paul- 
ding,  who,  with  himself,  his  brother  Peter,  and  a  few  others, 
made  up  a  small  circle  of  intimates  designated  by  Peter  as 
"  the  nine  worthies,"  though  Washington  in  his  correspon- 
dence more  frequently  alludes  to  them  as  "  the  lads  of  Kil- 
kenny." 

One  of  their  favourite  resorts  was  an  old  family  mansion  ; 
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old,  at  least,  according  to  the  American  calendar  of  antiquity, 
which  had  descended  to  Gouverneur  Kemble  from  a  deceased 
uncle.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic,  about  a  mile 
above  Newark,  and  has  been  shadowed  forth  in  Salmagundi 
as  Cockloft  Hall.  It  was  full  of  antique  furniture,  and  the 
walls  were  adorned  with  old  family  portraits.  The  place 
was  in  charge  of  an  old  man,  his  wife,  and  a  negro  boy,  who 
were  its  sole  occupants  except  when  the  nine,  under  the 
lead,  and  confident  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Patroon,  as  they 
styled  its  possessor,  would  sally  forth  from  New  York  and 
enliven  its  solitude  by  their  madcap  pranks  and  juvenile 
orgies.  ""Who  would  have  thought,"  said  Mr.  Irving  to 
Gouverneur  Kemble,  in  alluding  to  these  scenes  of  high 
jollity,  at  the  age  of  66,  "  that  we  should  ever  have  lived  to 
be  two  such  respectable  old  gentlemen!  " 

Some  of  the  letters  preserved  by  Mr.  Irving  contain  plea- 
sant allusions  to  the  Hall,  and  show  how  fondly  this  scene 
of  youthful  frolic  was  remembered  by  the  little  circle  in  the 
separation  of  after  years.  "  Cockloft  Hall  is  still  mine," 
writes  Gouverneur  Kemble  to  his  long  absent  friend  in  1824. 
"  I  still  look  forward  to  the  time  when  you,  Paulding,  Bre- 
voort,  the  Doctor  [Peter  Irving],  and  myself  shall  assemble 
there,  recount  the  stories  of  our  various  lives,  and  have 
another  game  at  leap-frog." 

"Tour  mention  of  James  Paulding  and  Gouverneur 
Kemble,"  writes  Peter  to  him  in  1832,  "brings  to  my 
memory  some  of  the  pleasant  scenes  in  the  Hall  near  Newark, 
and  among  the  rest  the  procession  in  the  Chinese  saloon,  in 
which  we  made  poor  Dick  McCall  a  knight,  and  I,  as  the 
senior  of  our  order,  dubbed  him  by  some  fatality  on  the  seat 
of  honour  instead  of  the  shoulder."  And  in  a  still  later 
letter  he  writes :  "  I  often  call  to  mind  our  Sundays  at  the 
Hall,  when  we  sported  on  the  lawn  until  fatigued,  and  some- 
times fell  sociably  into  a  general  nap  in  the  drawing-room  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening." 

One  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  little  coterie  in  the  city  was 
Dyde's,  a  genteel  public-house  in  Park-row,  near  the  theatre, 
in  which  they  held  convivial  suppers,  and  sometimes  regaled 
their  friends  from  Philadelphia,  who,  for  the  time,  became 
"  true  lads  of  Kilkenny." 

To  riot  at  Dyde's  on  imperial  champagne, 
And  then  scour  our  city — the  peace  to  maintain, 
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is  a  distinction  of  "  SAD  DOGS  "  in  the  rhymes  of  Salma- 
gundi. There  was  another  place  of  less  note  and  cheaper 
prices,  a  porter  house  at  the  corner  of  John-street  and 
Nassau,  to  which  they  occasionally  repaired  for  festivity  and 
refreshment  when  their  purses  were  low,  and  where  they 
probably  had  equal  merriment,  though  these  entertainments 
they  characterised  with  humorous  disparagement  as  their 
"  blackguard  suppers."  Paulding  has  an  allusion  to  them  in 
a  letter  to  AVashington  of  1824,  recalling  old  times,  in  which 
he  indulges  in  whimsical  lament  over  the  degenerate  trans- 
formation which  their  host  had  since  undergone.  "  When  I 
mentioned  a  jollification  just  now,"  he  writes,  "  do  you  know 

that  the  word  conjured  up  the  idea  of  poor  B .     Alas 

for  this  topsy-turvy  world !  He  who  whilom  wore  a  long 
coat,  in  the  pockets  whereof  he  jingled  two  bushels  of  six- 
penny pieces,  and  whose  daughter  played  the  piano  to  the 
savoury  accompaniment  of  broiling  oysters,  hath  sunk  into 
a  measurer  of  tape  at  the  foot  of  Vesey-street." 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  to  Gouverneur 
Kemble  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  he  had  accompanied 
his  sister  Gertrude,  afterwards  the  w'ife  of  James  K.  Paul- 
ding,  and  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  this  early  period  of  the 
author's  life.  They  are  written  from  the  office  of  Josiah 
Ogden  Hoffman,  with  whom  he  had  resumed  his  studies 
after  his  recent  return  from  abroad. 

To  GOUVERNEUR  KEMBLE. 

New  York,  May  24,  1806. 

Siiice  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,  of  conversing  with 
you  in  any  other  manner,  I  am  determined  to  have  a  sociable  dish  of 
chat  with  you  every  morning  upon  paper,  though  I  am  fearful  you 
will  find  me  very  stupid  company. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  easterly  wind,  which 
has  so  mortally  depressed  the  lads  of  Kilkenny  latterly,  is  under- 
going a  finishing  drench,  and  I  greet  the  rain  that  now  pours  in  tor- 
rents, as  it  bids  fair  to  restore  us  to  sunshine  and  good  humour. 

The  pensive  Petronius  and  myself  smoked  a  sentimental  or  rather 
philosophic  cigar  together  yesterday  afternoon  over  the  office  fire. 
You  would  have  been  amused  to  have  witnessed  our  melancholy 
confab.  "We  had  met  together  with  the  express  determination  to  be 
miserable,  and  to  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  spleen.  We  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  happy  time  and  place.  It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  dirty  windows  and  green  blinds  made  pur  old- 
fashioned  office  look  still  more  gloomy.  We  were  lolling  in  crazy 
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arm-chairs  on  each  side  of  a  grate,  in  which  smoked  a  few  handsful 
of  vile  sea-coal.  Our  deadly  foe,  the  east  wind,  howled  without,  and 
our  still  more  inveterate  enemies,  the  ponderous  fathers  of  the  law, 
frowned  upon  us  from  their  shelves  in  all  the  awful  majesty  of  Folio 
grandeur. 

The  pensive  Petronius  and  myself  sat  moralising  on  the  direful 
scene  of  abominations  that  this  wicked  world  presents,  complaining 
of  the  "  various  turns  of  fate  below ;"  and  with  the  experimental 
•wisdom  of  two  Solomons,  determined  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  Our  conversation  was  truly  evangelic,  and  at  "  each 
dreary  pause  between"  we  whiffed  our  cigars,  watched  the  smoke  as 
it  ascended  to  the  elegantly  stuccoed  ceiling,  or  tormented  the  un- 
happy fire  with  the  remains  of  a  shattered  shovel,  and  an  old  iron 
poker.  We  pictured  to  ourselves  how  differently  you  were  employed, 
perhaps  sipping  in  inspiration  and  champagne  ;  listening  to  the  light 
joke  ;  enjoying  the  union  of  mirth,  melody,  and  sentiment,  in  a  song, 
or  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  some  fair  Hunkamunka's  eyes. 

After  this  sombre  tete-a-tete,  I  found  my  mind  wonderfully  re- 
lieved ;  whether  the  spleen  had  evaporated  in  the  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  or  had  passed  off  in  the  many  sage,  philosophic,  and  ill- 
humoured  reflections  I  had  made,  I  can't  say;  but  I  began  to  feel 
my  whole  system  renovated ;  rny  pulse  beat  more  briskly ;  my  blood 
seemed  to  circulate  with  greater  vivacity,  and  to  play  about  my  heart 
with  greater  activity,  causing  it  to  dilate  and  throb,  and  glow  in  the 
most  comfortable  and  enlivening  manner ;  so  I  forthwith  went  into 
company  in  the  evening,  and  enjoyed  myself  in  a  marvellously  satis- 
factory degree. 

*  *  *  Present  my  particular  remembrances  to  your  sister,  and  tell 
her  she  occupies  three  long  sentences  in  my  prayers,  whether  French 
or  English ;  in  return  for  which,  I  only  beg  that  she  will  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  tea  they  drink  in  Philadelphia, 
their  several  effects ;  whether  it  is  still  the  fashion  there  to  give  grand 
perspirations;  whether  the  young  ladies  are  still  educated  in  the 
market-place  as  the  best  means  of  preparing  them/0?*  tlie  market ; 
whether  hyson,  gunpowder,  or  cat-nip  is  the  rage ;  and  any  other  in- 
formation that  may  be  of  service  to  me  in  my  folio  dissertation  on 
tea.  Write  to  me  if  you  have  time ;  show  this  scrawl  to  nobody,  but 
gallant  it  as  quick  as  possible  to  the  fire,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.I. 
To  the  same. 

New  York,  May  26,  1806. 

DEAR  KEMBLE, — I  have  just  received  your  most  welcome  lines  of 
the  24th ;  and  being  immediately  sent  out  on  an  errand,  I  amused 
myself  with  reading  them  along  the  street ;  the  consequence  was,  I 
stumbled  twice  into  the  gutter,  overset  an  old  market-woman,  and 
plumped  head  and  shoulders  into  the  voluminous  bosom  of  a  fat  negro 
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wench,  who  was  sweating  and  smoking  in  all  the  rankness  of  a 
summer  heat.  I  was  stopped  two  or  three  times  by  acquaintances  to 
know  what  I  was  laughing  so  heartily  at ;  and,  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  the  letter,  I  had  completely  forgotten  the  errand  I  was  sent 
on ;  so  I  had  to  return,  make  an  awkward  apology  to  boss,  and  look 
like  a  nincompoop.  *  *  * 

I  can  give  you  no  news,  except  that  the  weather  is  charming,  and 
we  are  all  once  more  in  a  state  of  existence.  The  lads  of  Kilkenny 
are  completely  scattered ;  and  to  the  riotous,  roaring,  rattle-brained 
orgies  at  Dyde's,  succeeds  the  placid,  pic-nic,  picturesque  pleasures 
of  the  tea-table.  We  have  resigned  the  feverish  enjoyments  of  Madeira 
and  champagne,  and  returning  with  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  standard 
of  beauty,  have  quietly  set  down  under  petticoat-government.  There's 
a  touch  of  the  poetic  for  you.  Inspired  by  the  sublimity  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  find  my  ideas  begin  once  more  to  rise  from  the  melancholy 
slough  into  which  they  have  been  plunged.  I  am  a  new  man,  and 
am  hasting  with  rapid  strides  towards  perfection.  In  a  month  or 
two  I  shall  become  as  modest,  well-behaving,  pretty-boy-kind  of  a 
fellow  as  ever  graced  a  tea-party.  God  bless  the  women !  I  ascribe 
this  reformation  entirely  to  the  influence  of  their  charms. 

You  have  appointed  me  your  champion  at  the  tea-parties,  and  I 
accept  the  office  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  you  must  let  me  know  in  what 
light  you  wish  to  be  held  up,  whether  as  a  true  lad  of  Kilkenny,  or  a 
gentle  prince  prettyman;  of  this  you  will  inform  me  by  the  next 
mail. 

Having,  as  usual,  scribbled  three  pages  about  nothing,  I  shall 
conclude  with  my  sincere  remembrances  to  your  sister,  my  benedic- 
tion to  Jo  Gratz,  and  my  compliments  to  his  family. 

Your  friend, 

W.L 

P.S.— If  those  chaps  in  Philadelphia  don't  treat  you  better,  cut 
and  run ;  and,  foregad,  we'll  hear  the  cocks  crow  in  New  York  for 
three  mornings  at  least. 

Six  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  Irving 
concludes  an  epistle  to  his  young  friend,  Henry  Ogden,  who 
had  recently  sailed  for  China,  as  follows : 

I  am  so  completely  engrossed  with  law  at  present,  that  I  have  no 
time  to  go  about  and  pick  up  intelligence.  Examination  comes  on  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  I  begin  to  feel  the  fever  incident  to  occasions 
of  the  kind.  I  wish,  while  in  Canton,  you  would  pick  me  up  two  or 
three  queer  little  pretty  things,  that  would  cost  nothing,  and  be 
acceptable  to  the  girls ;  but  above  all,  do  not  forget  the  man- 
darin's dress.  If  you  can  conveniently,  get  two  or  three  drawings  of 
the  most  superlative  tea  put  up  in  a  little  quizzical  box  for  me,  and 
packed  up  with  mighty  care  and  importance.  I  will  have  some  high 
fun  with  it. 
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The  mandarin's  dress  and  the  tea  evidently  point  to  some 
whimsical  project,  but  whether  any  "  high  fun"  came  of  it  I 
cannot  say,  though  there  is  a  hint  in  his  correspondence  of 
Ogden's  return"  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  East,  some  of 
which  were  intended  for  him,"  and  of  a  supper  at  the  Kem- 
bles  which  followed,  "  in  true  Chinese  style,  in  which  none 
were  permitted  to  eat  except  with  chopsticks." 

Though  Mr.  Irving  would  seem  to  have  been  preparing  for 
an  examination  in  August  by  the  preceding  extract,  he  must 
have  deferred  it  until  the  autumn,  for  it  was  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1806,  that  he  went  through  the  ordeal  and  was 
admitted  to  the  oar.  The  termination  of  his  clerkship,  how- 
ever, found  him  still  sadly  deficient  in  legal  lore.  His  studies, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
amounted  to  little ;  his  almost  two  years  of  absence,  though 
computed  in  the  period  of  clerkship,  could  not  have  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  his  legal  knowledge,  and  the  few  months  of  his 
return  previous  to  his  admission,  did  not  add  much  to  the 
stock.  I  once  heard  him  illustrate  the  extent  of  his  profes- 
sional acquirements  at  this  period  by  the  following  anecdote : 

Josiah  Ogden  Hoifman  and  Martin  Wilkins,  an  effective 
and  witty  advocate,  had  been  appointed  to  examine  students 
for  admission.  One  of  them  acquitted  himself  very  lamely, 
and  at  the  supper  which  it  was  the  custom  for  the  candidates 
to  give  to  the  examiners  when  they  passed  upon  their 
several  merits,  Hoffman  paused  in  coming  to  this  one,  and 
turning  to  Wilkins  said,  as  if  in  hesitation,  though  all  the 
while  intending  to  admit  him,  "  Martin,  I  think  he  knows  a 
little  law."  "  Make  it  stronger,  Jo,"  was  the  reply,  "d — d 
little ;"  an  emphatic  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Irving  intimated 
that  he  had  an  unquestionable  title. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  I  find  him  sharing  the 
office  of  his  brother  John,  at  No.  3,  Wall-  street,  and  invoking 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Hoffman  with  the  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment for  some  professional  office  which  he  might  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  evidently  reposing  for  success  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  should  his  application  prevail,  more 
on  the  superior  legal  competency  and  assiduous  business 
habits  of  his  brother  John  than  upon  his  own  qualifications. 
I  give  the  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Hoffman  at 
Albany  : 

VOL.  I.  H 
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New  York,  Feb.  2,  1807. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  writing  this  letter  from  your  parlour,  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  family,  at  this  moment,  are 
perfectly  well ;  the  girls  all  out  in  the  sunshine ;  Mrs.  H.  sewing  like 
a  good  housewife ;  little  Charles  sleeping  up-stairs,  and  little  old 
fashion  by  my  side,  most  studiously  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
family  Bible.  The  only  occurrences  of  importance  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  family,  since  Mrs.  Hoffman  wrote  last,  are,  that  Mr. 
Edgar  has  sent  to  know  if  you  took  the  house  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  Mrs.  Hoffman  has  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Louis  has  re- 
ceived sailing  orders,  and  I  have  beaten  the  old  lady  most  deplorably 
at  cribbage.  *  *  * 

Having  given  you  all  the  domestic  intelligence  that  I  am  master  of, 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  impertinent  if  I  speak  a  little  of  myself. 

I  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Council  of  Appointment  are  de- 
cidedly Lewisite.  As  there  will,  doubtless,  be  a  liberal  dispensation 


plicants  of  superior  claims  to  myself,  but  none  to  whom  a  "  crumb 
from  the  table"  would  be  more  acceptable.  I  can  plead  no  services 
that  I  have  rendered,  for  I  have  rather  shunned  than  sought  political 
notoriety.  *  *  *  I  know  that  there  are  few  offices  to  which  I  am 
eligible,  either  from  age  or  legal  information.  My  brother,  John  T. 
Irving,  is  much  older  than  myself,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
is  capacitated  to  fill  offices  to  which  I  cannot  pretend ;  our  interests 
are  the  same,  as  we  shall  share  whatever  falls  to  either  of  our  lots. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  intend  that  you  should  give  yourself  any  trouble  on 
my  account ;  your  good  word  is  all  I  solicit,  should  anything  present 
which  you  should  think  suitable  to  me.  I  am  a  little  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Storm,*  and  am  inclined  to  suppose  he  would  be  in  my 
favour.  *  *  * 

So  little,  however,  does  he  seem  intent  at  this  time  upon 
professional  employment,  that  we  find  him  concerting  with 
James  K.  Pauldiiig  the  project  of  Salmagundi,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  only  two  months  after  the  date 
of  his  license,  and  prior,  by  a  few  days,  to  this  unfruitful 
appeal  to  Mr.  Hoffman.  Paulding  was  then  a  clerk  in  the 
Loan  Office,  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  William  Irving,  and  used  to  amuse  his  leisure  by  scrib- 
bling satirical  strictures  for  the  newspapers.  "Washington 
proposed  to  him  to  drop  tbat  and  join  with  him  in  the  plan 
of  a  work  which  should  be  mainly  characterised  by  a  spirit 

*  A  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment. 
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of  fun  and  sarcastic  drollery,  and  should  come  out  in 
numbers,  and  at  such  intervals  as  should  suit  their  pleasure 
and  convenience.  Paulding  readily  fell  in  with  the  idea. 
They  were  afterwards  joined  by  "Washington's  eldest  brother, 
William,  who  made  up  the  trio,  Launcelot  Langstaff,  Anthony 
Evergreen,  and  William  Wizard.  Peter,  no  longer  editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle*  in  which  Paulding  and  Washington 
had  first  tried  their  wings,  would  in  all  probability  have 
formed  a  fourth  if  he  had  been  in  the  city,  but  he  had  de- 
parted on  a  tour  in  Europe,  just  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  the  first  number. 

The  work  was  undertaken  purely  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment ;  to  please  themselves,  and  with  no  expectation  of 
pecuniary  profit.  If  they  covered  the  expense  of  paper  and 
printing  it  was  all  they  cared  for,  and  the  publisher,  David 
Longworth,  "  Dusky  Davie,"  as  they  called  him  from  a  song 
of  the  period,  was  made  to  profess  "  the  same  sublime  con- 
tempt for  money  with  the  authors." 

The  work  ran  through  twenty  numbers,  and  was  continued 
one  year. 

The  first  number  appeared  on  the  24th  of  January,  1807, 
and  the  opening  article,  the  joint  product  of  Washington 
and  Paulding,  breathes  a  dashing,  buoyant  audacity,  well 
calculated  to  disturb  the  sobriety  of  Gotham.  The  second 
article — "Erom  the  Elbow  Chair  of  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq." — came  from  the  pen  of  Paulding,  and  the  two  which 
followed,  "  On  Theatrics,"  and  "  The  New  York  Assembly," 
were  written  by  Washington. 

The  success  of  the  first  number  was  decisive.  The  sen- 
sation produced  by  it  in  the  New  York  circles  was  intense, 
and  great  was  the  curiosity  and  speculation  to  know  who 
were  the  mysterious  trio,  who,  with  such  unquestioning  con- 
fidence, had  undertaken  to  amuse,  edify,  and  castigate  the 
town. 

The  second  number  appeared  on  the  4th  of  February,  of 
which  the  first  article  was  by  Washington,  the  second  and 
third  by  Paulding,  the  poetry,  signed  Pindar  Cockloft,  by 
William  Irving,  and  the  concluding  advertisement  by  Wash- 
ington. There  is  a  trivial  anecdote  connected  with  this  last, 
article,  which  illustrates  the  free  and  daring  humour  in  which 

*  This  paper  was  discontinued  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  after  an  existence 
of  three  years. 

H2 
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the  work  was  conceived.  The  manuscript  had  characterised 
their  satirical  pleasantries  as  "  good-natured  raillery,"  which 
last  word,  by  an  expressive  blunder,  the  printer  converted 
into  "  villainy."  Whether  the  blunder  was  felicitous  or  not, 
there  was  something  waggishly  descriptive  in  the  epithet 
which  hit  the  humour  of  "Washington,  and  he  resolved  at 
once  to  retain  it.  The  adopted  misprint,  "  good-natured 
villainy,"  has  stood  from  that  day  to  this  to  characterise  the 
merry  mischief  of  their  labours. 

The  third  number  appeared  on  the  13th  of  February,  con- 
taining, among  other  papers,  the  first  of  the  series  of  letters 
from  Mustapha  Rub-a-dub  Keli  Khan,  which  was  written 
by  Paulding,  with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  giving  the 
account  of  the  Tripolitan's  reception  on  landing,  which  was 
thrown  in  by  "Washington. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Salmagundi  in  Harper's  uniform 
edition  of  his  works,  Paulding  remarks :  "  The  thoughts  of 
the  authors  were  so  mingled  together  in  these  essays,  and 
they  were  so  literally  joint  productions,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  as  well  as  useless  to  assign  to  each  his  exact  share." 
The  indication  I  have  here  given  of  their  joint  property  in 
this  oriental  paper  will  elucidate  the  remark,  though  it  would 
be  pressing  it  beyond  its  intent  and  meaning  to  confound  all 
the  essays  in  a  joint  indeterminate  authorship.  Many  of 
the  articles  were  exclusively  from  the  pen  of  Paulding ; 
"Washington  stood  alone  in  the  authorship  of  others,  while 
"William's  participation  in  the  work  was  confined  to  the 
poetry  and  the  letters  of  Mustapha  in  Nos.  V.  and  XIY., 
though  to  these  last  "Washington  contributed  some  additional 
touches.  All  the  remaining  letters  of  Mustapha  came  ex- 
clusively from  the  pen  of  Washington,  with  the  exception  of 
that  in  No.  XVIII.,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Paulding.  I 
speak  with  the  more  confidence  in  this  matter,  that  I  have 
Paulding's  own  authority  for  these  special  assignments,  who 
claims  but  two  of  the  nine  letters  of  Mustapha,  and  distin- 
guishes the  authorship  of  the  others  as  I  have  indicated. 
His  share  in  the  work,  however,  though  it  could  not  be 
accurately  discriminated,  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  "Wash- 
ington. 

The  fourth  number  of  Salmagundi  appeared  on  the  24th 
of  February,  making  four  numbers  in  a  month.  The  sensa- 
tion increased  with  every  issue,  and  eight  hundred  numbers 
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were  once  disposed  of  in  a  day.  They  were  also  circulated 
in  other  cities  of  tlie  Union,  where  imitations  sprung  up, 
went  through  a  few  numbers,  and  died.  The  authors  were 
astonished  at  their  own  success,  and  finding  that  the  work 
was  yielding  a  large  profit  to  the  publisher,  began  to  doubt 
whether  some  share  of  the  advantage  should  not  accrue  to 
themselves.  "Washington,  in  particular,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  but  recently  taken  his  license,  was  by  no  means 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  turning  the  unexpected  success 
of  the  papers  to  account.  "  What  arrangements  have  you 
made  with  the  Dusky  for  the  profits  ?"  he  writes  to  Paulding 
from  Virginia,  in  a  letter  to  be  hereafter  given  in  full ;  "  I 
shall  stand  much  in  need  of  a  little  sum  of  money  on  my 
return." 

Some  months  prior  to  the  date  of  this  extract,  Longworth 
had  taken  out  the  copyright  of  Salmagundi  before  Paulding 
or  Irving  was  aware  of  its  value,  and  all  they  ever  received 
from  him  was  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  although  at  the  time 
the  original  copyright  expired  in  1822,  Paulding  conjectures, 
in  a  letter  to  Ebenezer  Irving,  that  he  had  made  by  all  ac- 
counts ten  or  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  dollars  out  of  it; 
probably  an  extravagant  estimate.  Longworth  had  at  first 
suggested  a  copyright  to  them,  but  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  while,  and  he  thereupon  took  it  out  himself. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  number  of 
Salmagundi,  Mr.  Irving  visited  Philadelphia,  and  went  the 
rounds  of  fashion  and  gaiety.  I  give  some  specimens  of  his 
correspondence  at  this  period. 

The  letter  which  follows  is  addressed  to  Miss  Mary  Eairlie, 
a  belle  famed  for  her  wit  and  vivacity,  who  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  the  eminent  tragedian,  Thomas  A.  Cooper.  The 
"fascinating  Fairlie,"  as  she  is  styled  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Irving,  was  the  "Sophy  Sparkle"  of  Salmagundi.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert 
Tyler,  for  this  and  other  letters  which  will  be  given  to  the 
same  address. 

To  Miss  MARY  FAIRLTE. 

Philadelphia,  March  17,  1807. 

Your  charming  letter  has  just  reached  me,  and  the  post  shall  not 
depart  without  an  answer,  if  it  is  only  to  testify  my  gratitude  for  the 
exquisite  entertainment  you  have  furnished  me.  I  should  have 
written  you  a  second  letter  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  my  first ; 
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but  really,  I  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of  nervous 
affliction,  that  I  dared  not  run  the  hazard  of  being  stupid.  Oh,  my 
friend,  how  dreadfully  I  have  been  maltreated  in  this  most  facetious 
city  !  The  good  folk  of  this  place  have  a  most  wicked  determination 
of  being  all  thought  wits  and  beaux  esprits,  and  they  are  not  content 
with  being  thought  so  by  themselves,  but  they  insist  that  everybody 
else  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  it  has  produced  a  most  violent 
attack  of  puns  upon  my  nervous  system.  The  Philadelphians  do 
absolutely  "  live  and  move,  and  have  a  being,"  entirely  upon  puns, 
and  their  wits  are  absolutely  cut  up  into  sixpenny-bits,  and  dealt  out 
in  small  change.  I  cannot  speak  two  sentences  but  that  I  see  a 
pun  gathering  in  the  faces  of  my  hearers.  I  absolutely  shudder 
with  horror — think  what  miseries  I  suffer — me  to  whom  a  pun  is 
an  abomination;  is  there  anything  in  the  whole  volume  of  the 
"  miseries  of  human  life"  to  equal  it.  I  experienced  the  first  attack 
of  this  forlorn  wit  on  entering  Philadelphia;  it  was  equal  to  a  twinge 
of  the  gout,  or  a  stitch  in  the  side.  I  found  it  was  repeated  at  every 
step.  I  could  not  turn  a  corner,  but  that  a  pun  was  hurled  at  my 
head ;  till,  to  complete  my  annoyance,  two  young  devils  of  punsters, 
who  began  just  to  crow  in  the  art  like  young  bantams,  penned  me  up 
in  a  corner  at  a  tea-party,  and  did  so  bepun  me,  that  I  was  reduced 
to  absolute  stupidity.  I  hastened  home  prodigiously  indisposed, 
took  to  my  bed,  and  was  only  roused  therefrom  by  the  sound  of  the 
breakfast-bell.  I  have  suffered  more  or  less  ever  since ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  it  is  a  complaint  of  which  few  die,  otherwise  I  should  be 

under  no  small  apprehension.    Your  message  to  the  elegant  • 

shall  be  faithfully  remembered. has  sent  him  a  handker- 
chief of  yours,  which  she  happened  accidentally  to  have  with  her.  I 
expect  to  see  him  wearing  it  in  his  bosom,  or  on  his  hat,  or  perhaps 
as  a  nightcap.  He  still  retains  a  spark  of  faithful  recollection,  and 
was  particular  in  his  inquiries  of  Brevoort,  whether  you  were  not  in 
low  spirits.  He  called  on  me  two  or  three  times,  and  I  on  him,  but 
we  could  not  find  each  other  at  home  ;  by  good  fortune,  however,  I 
overtook  him  yesterday,  as  he  was  treating  his  legs  to  an  airing  in 
Market-street.  As  I  hold  those  ponderous  supporters  of  his  body  in 
no  inconsiderable  estimation,  I  was  particular  in  noticing  their  ap- 
pearance, and  am  happy  to  say  they  are  in  a  state  of  tolerable  prospe- 
rity, though  they^  have  rather  a  pensive  aspect,  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
the  weight  of  misery  and  carcase  they  have  to  undergo  (meaning  a 
villanoiis  pun,  for  which  God  forgive  me).  The  dear  dog  was  very 
loving  in  his  salutation,  and  made  several  kinds  of  pulse-feeling 
questions.  Were  there  not  several  ladies  coming  on  from  New- 
York  ?  No !  The  reply  was  like  a  guillotine ;  it  chopped  off  his 

hopes  and  his  question  at  one  stroke,  and  the  unhappy relapsed 

into  stupidity,  and  thought  of  the  moon !  As  I  have  no  such  thing 
as  malice  in  my  composition,  and  do  love  dearly  to  make  everybody 
happy,  I  advised  him  to  make  New  York  a  visit.  He  expressed  a 
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wish  to  do  so.  I  begged  him  to  go  with  me ;  lie  wanted  to  know 
how  soon  I  should  go ;  this  I  could  not  tell,  as  my  stay  depends  en- 
tirely on  my  whim  and  my  pocket ;  he  seemed  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
position with  complacency,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  you  will  have 
him  puffing  and  lumbering  about  your  parlour  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two.  *  *  * 

I  have  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  D by  her  husband.  I  won't 

speak  all  that  I  think  of  her ;  you  would  accuse  me  of  hyperbole ; 
but,  to  say  that  I  admire  her  would  be  too  cold,  too  feeble.  I  think 
she  would  be  a  belle  in  heaven  itself.  I  cannot  refrain  from  gazing 
on  her  continually  whenever  I  meet  her,  and  were  I  an  Eastern 
visionary,  I  should  bow  down  and  do  her  homage,  as  one  of  the 
houris  destined  to  perfect  the  bliss  of  true  believers.  This  is  all 
honest,  sober  fact,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it.  *  *  *  I  shall  wait 
on  Maria  with  your  message.  I  believe  she  has  anticipated  your 
project,  as  we  have  detected  one  of  your  handkerchiefs  in  her  posses- 
sion, besides  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  a  comb,  a  breast-pin,  &c.,  which 

Miss declares  belong  to  different  members  of  the  family.  Maria 

has  confessed  a  pair  of  sleeves,  and  I  have  strong  suspicions  of  a 
bonnet.  *  *  * 

You  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions  of  my  forgetting  New 
York  while  you  are  in  it  (very  like  a  compliment),  but  I  have  so 
many  engagements  on  hand,  am  so  intolerably  admired,  and  have  still 
so  much  money  in  my  pocket,  that  I  really  can  fix  no  time  when  I 
shall  return  to  my  New  York  insignificance. 

I  fear  I  shall  miss  the  post,  so,  though  I  have  a  world  of  matter 
more  to  communicate,  I  must  hastily  conclude  with  my  warmest 
remembrance  to  your  family,  and  a  fervent  request  for  an  immediate 
answer. 

P.S. — As  your  mamma  is  so  kindly  solicitous  about  my  health,  do 
not  let  her  know  of  my  being  so  violently  indisposed  with  this  pun 
fever,  particularly  as  I  i'eel  myself  on  the  recovery  ever  since  I  have 
read  that  estimable  work  entitled  "  God's  Revenge  against  Punning." 

In  her  reply  of  March  19th,  this  lady  begs  him  to  try  to 
come  back  by  the  next  assembly,  which  was  that  day  week, 
and  was  to  be  the  last. 

It  seems  that  he  must  have  returned,  for  a  female  corre- 
spondent at  Philadelphia  (March  30th)  gives  with  playful 
extravagance  the  following  picture  of  the  impression  he  had 
left  behind :  "  As  for  me,  my  consequence  lessens  every 
day ;  indeed  I  begin  to  think  seriously  of  leaving  tbis  ter- 
restrial paradise.  Half  the  people  exist  but  in  the  idea  that 
you  will  one  day  return.  When  will  pleasure  return  to  these 
wretched  beings  ?  They  have  no  philosophy,  and  ages  will 
not  reconcile  them  to  the  loss  of  your  society." 
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It  was  on  this  visit  to  Philadelphia  that  Mr.  Irving  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Dennie,  then  in  high  repute  as 
the  author  of  the  Lay  Preacher  and  conductor  of  the  Port- 
folio, and,  next  to  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  first  American 
writer  who  made  a  profession  of  literature. 

In  the  eighth  number  of  Salmagundi,  which  appeared  soon 
after,  he  incorporated  in  the  character  of  Langstaff  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  Dennie' s  peculiarities : 

Langstaff  inherited  from  his  father  a  love  of  literature,  a  disposition 
for  castle  building,  a  mortal  enmity  to  noise,  a  sovereign  antipathy  to 
cold  weather  and  brooms,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of  whim-whams.  From 
the  delicacy  of  his  nerves  he  is  peculiarly  sensible  to  discordant  sounds ; 
the  rattle  of  a  wheelbarrow  is  "horrible ;"  the  noise  of  children  "  drives 
him  distracted ;"  and  he  once  left  excellent  lodgings,  merely  because 
the  lady  of  the  house  wore  high-heeled  shoes,  in  which  she  clattered 
up  and  down  stairs  till,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expression,  "they 
made  life  loathsome  "  to  him.  He  suffers  annual  martyrdom  from  the 
razor-edged  zephyrs  of  our  "  balmy  spring ;"  and  solemnly  declares 
that  the  boasted  month  of  May  has  become  a  perfect  "vagabond." 
As  some  people  have  a  great  antipathy  to  cats,  and  can  tell  when  one 
is  locked  up  in  a  closet,  so  Launcelot  declares  his  feelings  always 
announce  to  him  the  neighbourhood  of  a  broom — a  household  imple- 
ment which  he  abominates  above  all  others.  Nor  is  there  any  living 
animal  in  the  world  that  he  holds  in  more  utter  abhorrence  than  what 
is  usually  termed  a  notable  housewife — a  pestilent  being,  who,  he 
protests,  is  the  bane  of  good  fellowship,  and  has  a  heavy  charge  to 
answer  for  the  many  offences  committed  against  the  ease,  comfort, 
and  social  enjoyments  of  sovereign  man.  He  told  me  not  long  ago, 
"  that  he  had  rather  see  one  of  the  weird  sisters  flourish  through  his 
keyhole  on  a  broomstick,  than  one  of  the  servant-maids  enter  the 
door  with  a  broom." 

Dennie  had  all  the  nervous  irritability  here  ascribed  to 
Langstaff,  and  when  he  read  this  extract  he  saw  that  he  had 
been  sitting  for  his  likeness,  and  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  the  author  with  evident  gratification  the  truth  of  the 
portraiture. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

Letter  to  Miss  Fairlie— Mingles  in  an  Election — Passage  of  a  Letter  from 
Miss  Fairlie— His  Likeness— Letter  to  Miss  Fairlie— Attends  the  Trial 
of  Burr— Letter  to  Mrs.  Hoffman — General  James  Wilkinson— Letter 
to  James  K.  Paulding  —  Striking  Account  of  the  first  Encounter  of 
Burr  and  Wilkinson— Strictures  on  No.  10  of  Salmagundi  by  himself— 
Thomas  A.  Cooper,  the  Tragedian  —  The  borrowed  Breeches  and  the 
mysterious  Locket  of  Hair  found  therein— Letter  to  Miss  Fairlie— Last 
Interview  with  Burr — Poetical  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  Theatre- 
Death  of  his  Father. 

SOON  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  his  lively  corre- 
spondent, Miss  Fairlie,  paid  a  visit  to  Boston.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  her  at  that  place, 
we  have  an  amusing  sketch  of  himself  and  other  juvenile 
patriots  at  the  polls : 

To  Miss  MAEY  FAIRLIE. 

New  York,  May  2,  1807. 

I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  wish  you  express  that  I  should 

write  to  you Well We  have  toiled  through  the 

purgatory  of  an  election,  and  may  the  day  stand  for  aye  accursed  oa 
the  Kalendar,  for  never  were  poor  devils  more  intolerably  beaten  and 
discomfited  than  my  forlorn  brethren,  the  Federalists.  'What  makes 
me  the  more  outrageous  is,  that  I  got  fairly  drawn  into  the  vortex, 
and  before  the  third  day  was  expired,  I  was  as  deep  in  mud  arid  politics 
as  ever  a  moderate  gentleman  would  wish  to  be ;  and  I  drank  beer 
with  the  multitude;  and  I  talked  handbill  fashion  with  the  dema- 
gogues, and  I  shook  hands  with  the  mob — whom  my  heart  abhorreth. 
'Tis  true  for  the  two  first  days  I  maintained  my  coolness  and  indif- 
ference. The  first  day  I  merely  hunted  for  whim,  character,  and 
absurdity,  according  to  my  usual  custom  ;  the  second  day  being  rainy, 
I  sat  in  the  bar-room  at  the  Seventh  Ward,  and  read  a  volume  of 
Galatea,  which  I  found  on  a  shelf;  but,  before  I  had  got  through  a 
hundred  pages,  I  had  three  or  four  good  Feds  sprawling  around  me 
on  the  floor,  and  another  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  leaning  on  my 
shoulder  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  spelling  a  page  of  the 
book  as  if  it  had  been  an  electioneering  handbill.  But  the  third  day 
— Ah  !  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  My  patriotism  all  at  once  blazed 
forth,  and  I  determined  to  save  my  country  !  Oh,  my  friend,  I  have 
been  in  such  holes  and  corners ;  such  filthy  nooks  and  filthy  corners, 
sweep  ofiices  and  oyster  cellars!  "I  have  been  sworn  brother  to  a 
leash  of  drawers,  and  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language 
during  my  life,"— faugh !  I  shall  not  'be  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
small  oeer  or  tobacco  for  a  month  to  come !  *  *  * 
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Truly  this  saving  one's  country  is  a  nauseous  piece  of  business, 
and  if  patriotism  is  such  a  dirty  virtue — prithee,  no  more  of  it.  I 
was  almost  the  whole  time  at  the  Seventh  Ward — as  you  know,  that 
is  the  most  fertile  ward  in  mob,  riot,  and  incident,  and  I  do  assure 
you  the  scene  was  exquisitely  ludicrous.  Such  haranguing  and 
puffing  and  strutting  among  all  the  little  great  men  of  the  day. 
Such  shoals  of  unfledged  heroes  from  the  lower  wards,  who  had 
broke  away  from  their  mammas,  and  run  to  electioneer  with  a  slice 
of  bread-and-butter  in  their  hands.  Every  carriage  that  drove  up 
disgorged  a  whole  nursery  of  these  pigmy  wonders,  who  all  seemed 
to  put  on  the  brow  of  thought,  the  air  of  bustle  and  business,  and  the 
big  talk  of  general  committee-men.  *  *  * 

I  extract  from  the  lady's  reply ;  reminding  the  reader  that, 
in  the  number  of  Salmagundi  issued  a  few  weeks  before, 
there  was  a  queer  likeness  of  Launcelot  Langstaff  with  a 
preposterous  length  of  nose. 

Boston,  llth  May. 

How  my  heart  joyed  to  hear  of  your  defeat !  never  did  I  receive  a 
letter  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that 
it  was  unexpected,  as  I  am  too  good  a  Republican  to  have  thought  of 
leaving  New  York  without  being  perfectly  sure  of  our  victory. 

You  are  all  blown.  A  cute  young  man,  an  author  of  the  Anthology, 
dined  with  us  to-day.  After  having  (by  the  way  of  entertaining  me) 
been  catechised  by  him  on  all  points,  he  asked  me  the  usual  question 
of  who  was  the  author  of  Salmagundi  ?  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely known,  but  that  you  were  shrewdly  suspected;  he  said  he 
thought  so ;  that  he  had  seen  you  in  Italy ;  that  the  instant  he  saw 
the  likeness  of  Launcelot  in  No.  8  he  perceived  it  bore  a  strong  like- 
ness to  you,  indeed,  very  striking;  it  had  your  nose  and  the  whole 
contour  of  your  face  exactly ;  to  be  sure,  he  added,  it  was  a  little 
caricatured !  I  forthwith  determined  to  have  it  set  in  pearl,  and  shall 
evermore  wear  it  next  my  heart,  in  token  of  the  great  love  and  kind- 
ness I  bear  the  original ! 

Mr.  Irving  made  a  sudden  departure  from  New  York 
before  the  date  of  this  extract,  and  what  follows  is  written 
in  advance  of  its  receipt. 

To  Miss  MARY  FAIRLIE. 

Freclericksburg,  Va.,  May  13,  1807. 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men," 

and  a  pretty  rapid  one  too,  sometimes,  as  witness  myself  all  at  once 
hurried  off  by  the  stream  to  this  part  of  the  Union,  without  a  pre- 
vious pro  or  con.  about  the  matter.  You  are,  doubtless,  surprised  (if 
any  movement  of  mine  interests  you  sufficiently  to  occasion  surprise) 
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at  my  sudden  transition  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  without  giving 
you  an  inkling  of  such  an  intention  in  my  last  letter.  To  save  you, 
therefore,  the  trouble  of  wondering  about  the  circumstance,  and  of 
running  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  certainties,  probabilities,  and 
possibilities,  with  their  attendant  hows,  and  whens,  and  whys,  I 
merely  inform  you  that  I  did  not  so  much  as  dream  of  this  jaunt 
four-and-twenty  hours  before  my  departure — that  I  am  on  business ; 
but  having  got  into  this  part  of  the  world,  I  shall  spend  some  time  in 
visiting  my  Virginia  friends,  'tending  Burr's  trial,  &c.  &c. 

At  Baltimore  I  made  a  stay  of  two  days,  during  which  I  was  toted 
about  town  and  introduced  to  everybody ;  in  the  course  of  which 
laborious  occupation  I  encountered  several  very  imminent  hazards 
from  the  beauteous  damsels  of  the  place,  who  have  the  same  mur- 
derous thirst  for  conquest  that  characterises  their  sex  throughout  the 

world ;  I  particularly  mention  a  Miss ,  a  very  pretty  young 

woman.  I  had  not  been  in  her  company  long  before  her  manners 
alarmed  my  suspicions,  and  upon  whispering  to  a  gentleman  next  to 
me  I  had  them  fully  confirmed ;  in  short,  I  discovered  that  I  had 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  a  declared  belle;  whereupon  I  seized  my 
hat  and  retreated  as  rapidly  as  ever  did  his  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York.  Of  all  the  things  in  the  world  I  do  eschew  a  professed  belle 
from  my  very  soul.  *  *  * 

I  am  now  with  my  friend  Colonel  Mercer,  of  Fredericksburg ;  to- 
morrow I  set  off  for  Richmond,  and  from  thence  almost  immediately 
to  Williamsburg  to  see  Cabell,  who  has  lately  married  one  of  the 
finest  and  richest  girls  in  Virginia. 

This  was  his  friend  and  travelling  companion,  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  who  had  lately  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  gay 
and  humorous  letter  from  him,  which  convinced  him.  tbat  he 
was  "  the  same  "Washington  Irving  whose  name  resounded  so 
long  in  the  valley  of  the  Ticino." 

The  real  explanation  of  his  sudden  flight  from  New  York 
was  that  he  went  off  on  an  informal  retainer  from  one  of  the 
friends  of  Colonel  Burr,  whose  trial  was  expected  to  take 
place  in  Eichmond.  His  client  had  little  belief  in  his  legal 
erudition,  and  did  not  look  for  any  approach  to  a  profes- 
sional debut,  but  thought  he  might  in  some  way  or  other  be 
of  service  with  his  pen.  He  himself  felt  that  the  movements 
and  deportment  of  Burr  were  likely  to  be  highly  interesting 
in  his  present  circumstances,  and  seems  eagerly  to  have  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  mingling  in  the  excitements  of  the 
trial.  Enveloped  as  had  been  the  proceedings  of  Burr  in 
doubt  and  mystery,  he  did  not  at  this  time  share  in  the  pre- 
valent belief  of  his  treason,  and  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Hoffman, 
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"  though  opposed  to  him  in  political  principles,  yet  I  con- 
sider him  as  a  man  so  fallen,  so  shorn  of  the  power  to  do 
national  injury,  that  I  feel  no  sensation  remaining  but  com- 
passion for  him." 

In  the  following  letter  to  the  same  lady,  we  find  him  in 
attendance  on  the  trial. 

To  MRS.  HOFFMAN. 

Kichmond,  June  4,  1807. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  your  good- 
ness for  the  attention  you  have  shown  in  writing  to  me,  and  I  am  the 
more  sensible  of  your  friendship,  since  you  are  the  only  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  of  scribbling  me  a  line.  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  all  the 
events  that  are  taking  place  in  the  little  circle  of  my  intimates,  except 
those  anecdotes  which  your  letters  contain.  The  sudden  death  of 
Mrs-  Seton  I  had  learned  by  the  public  papers,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  affected  me  deeply ;  for,  in  addition  to  that  kind  of  selfish 
sorrow,  which  we  all  feel  in  losing  a  valued  friend,  I  felt  for  the 
poignant  distress  it  must  occasion  in  those  bosoms,  whose  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  are  dear  to  me. 

You  expected  that  the  trial  was  over  at  the  time  you  were  writing ; 
but  you  can  little  conceive  the  talents  for  procrastination  that  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  affair.  Day  after  day  have  we  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  non-arrival  of  the  magnanimous  Wilkinson;  day 
after  day  have  fresh  murmurs  and  complaints  been  uttered  ;  and  day 
after  day  we  are  told  that  the  next  mail  will  probably  bring  his  noble 
self,  or  at  least  some  accounts  when  he  may  be  expected.  We  are  now 
enjoying  a  kind  of  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  the  grand  jury  having 
been  dismissed  the  day  before  yesterday  for  five  or  six  days,  that  they 
might  go  home,  see  their  wives,  get  their  clothes  washed,  and  flog 
their  negroes.  As  yet  we  are  not  even  on  the  threshold  of  a  trial ; 
and,  if  the  great  hero  of  the  South  does  not  arrive,  it  is  a  chance  if  we 
have  any  trial  this  term.  I  am  told  the  Attorney-General  talks  of 
moving  the  Court  next  Tuesday  for  a  continuance  and  a  special 
Court,  by  which  means  the  present  grand  jury  (the  most  enlightened, 
perhaps,  that  was  ever  assembled  in  this  country)  will  be  discharged ; 
the  witnesses  will  be  dismissed  ;  many  of  whom  live  such  a  distance 
off  that  it  is  a  chance  if  half  of  them  will  ever  be  again  collected. 
The  Government  will  be  again  subjected  to  immense  expense,  and 
Col.  Burr,  besides  being  harassed  and  detained  for  an  additional  space 
of  time,  will  have  to  repeat  the  enormous  expenditures  which  this 
trial  has  already  caused  him.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  most 
underhand  and  ungenerous  measures  have  not  been  observed  towards 
him.  He,  however,  retains  his  serenity  and  self-possession  unshaken, 
and  wears  the  same  aspect  in  all  times  and  situations.  I  am  im- 
patient for  the  arrival  of  this  Wilkinson,  that  the  whole  matter  may 
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be  put  to  rest ;  and  I  never  was  more  mistaken  in  my  calculations, 
if  the  whole  will  not  have  a  most  farcical  termination  as  it  respects 
the  charges  against  Col.  Burr.  *  *  * 

To  understand  the  force  of  this  allusion  to  G-eneral  James 
"Wilkinson,  then  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  governor  of 
the  territory  of  Louisiana,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
that  he  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  in  some  way  impli- 
cated in  the  schemes  of  Burr.  He  had  known  him  in  the 
devolution,  and  the  intimacy  had  continued  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  Not  a  great  while  prior  to  the  arrest  of 
Burr,  when  he  was  wandering  in  the  West,  they  had  corre- 
sponded in  mysterious  characters,  as  if  the  subject  of  their 
communication  required  concealment,  and  though  he  had 
finally  taken  an  active  part  in  baffling  his  schemes  and 
bringing  him  to  trial,  doubts  were  still  entertained  whether 
— if  clear  of  actual  participation  in  the  designs  of  his  former 
friend — he  had  not  at  least  pursued  a  temporising  policy, 
until  he  saw  the  impending  explosion.  Certain  it  is  that 
Burr  claimed  him  as  an  associate,  and  charged  him  with 
perfidy. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  grand  jury,  of  which  the  cele- 
brated John  Eandolph  was  foreman,  came  in  with  charges 
of  treason  and  misdemeanor  against  Burr.  Two  days  before, 
Mr.  Irving  had  written  a  letter  to  James  K.  Paulding, 
which,  among  other  matters  of  interest,  contains  a  striking 
account  of  the  first  encounter  of  Burr  and  Wilkinson.  I 
give  the  letter. 

Richmond,  June  22,  1807. 

DEAR  JAMES, — I  have  been  expecting  a  few  lines  from  you  for 
some  time  past,  and  am  sorry  to  find  you  stand  upon  ceremony.  Had 
I  the  same  leisure  that  I  had  when  in  New  York,  you  should  not 
want  for  scrawls  as  often  as  you  choose,  but  here  I  have  but  few  mo- 
ments that  are  not  occupied  in  attending  the  trial,  and  observing 
the  character  and  company  assembled  here.  I  wish  to  know  all  the 
news  about  our  work,  and  any  literary  intelligence  that  may  be  in 
circulation.  I  am  much  disappointed  at  your  having  concluded  the 
first  volume  at  No.  X.  Besides  making  an  insignificant  baby-house 
volume,  it  ends  so  weakly  at  one  of  the  weakest  numbers"  of  the 
whole.  At  least  it  is  a  number  which  is  not  highly  satisfactory  to 
me,  perhaps  because  I  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  it  myself,  and  that 
at  hurried  moments.  I  had  intended  concluding  it  in  style,  and  com- 
mencing vol.  ii.  with  some  eclat ;  "  but  let  that  pass."  I  have  no 
doubt  you  had  three  special  reasons  for  what  you  have  done,  and  am 
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content.  What  arrangement  have  you  made  with  the  Dusky  for  the 
profits  ?  I  shall  stand  much  in  need  of  a  little  sum  of  money  on  my 
return.  I  shall  endeavour  to  send  you  more  matter  for  another 
number,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  time  and  humour  to  write  it  in ;  at 
present  I  have  neither. 

I  can  appoint  no  certain  time  for  my  return,  as  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  trial.  Wilkinson,  you  will  observe,  has  arrived ;  the  bets 
were  against  Burr  that  he  would  abscond,  should  W.  come  to  Rich- 
mond ;  but  he  still  maintains  his  ground,  and  still  enters  the  Court 
every  morning  with  the  same  serene  and  placid  air  that  he  would  show 
were  he  brought  there  to  plead  another  man's  cause,  and  not  his  own. 

The  lawyers  are  continually  entangling  each  other  in  law  points, 
motions,  and  authorities,  and  have  been  so  crusty  to  each  other,  that 
there  is  a  constant  sparring  going  on.  Wilkinson  is  now  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  has  such  a  mighty  mass  of  words  to  deliver  himself 
of,  that  he  claims  a;  least  two  days  more  to  discharge  the  wondrous 
cargo.  The  jury  are  tired  enough  of  his  verbosity.  The  first  inter- 
view between  him  and  Burr  was  highly  interesting,  and  I  secured  a 
good  place  to  witness  it.  Burr  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the 
entrance,  facing  the  judge,  and  conversing  with  one  of  his  counsel. 
Wilkinson  strutted  into  Court,  and  took  his  stand  in  a  parallel  line 
with  Burr  on  his  right  hand.  Here  he  stood  for  a  moment  swelling 
like  a  turkey-cock,  and  bracing  himself  up  for  the  encounter  of  Burr's 
eve.  The  latter  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him  until  the  judge 


directed  the  clerk  to  swear  Gen.  Wilkinson ;  at  the  mention  of  tl 
name  Burr  turned  his  head,  looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  one  of 
his  piercing  regards,  swept  his  eye  over  his  whole  person  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  to  scan  its  dimensions,  and  then  coolly  resumed  his 
former  position,  and  went  on  conversing  with  his  counsel  as  tran- 
quilly as  ever.  The  whole  look  was  over  in  an  instant ;  but  it  was 
an  admirable  one.  There  was  no  appearance  of  study  or  constraint  in 
it ;  no  affectation  of  disdain  or  defiance  ;  a  slight  expression  of  con- 
tempt played  over  his  countenance,  such  as  you  would  show  on  re- 
garding any  person  to  whom  you  were  indifferent,  but  whom  you 
considered  mean  and  contemptible.  Wilkinson  did  not  remain  in 
Court  many  minutes. 

Do  write  me  immediately.    Answer  me  the  questions  I  have 
already  asked,  and  give  me  all  the  news  you  hear. 
Love  to  Pindar  and  family, 

Yours  truly, 

W.I. 

"Pindar"  was  his  brother  William,  who  wrote  the 
poetical  pieces  of  Salmagundi  under  the  signature  of  Pindar 
Cockloft.  The  hurried  article  to  which  he  objects  as  having 
been  written  by  himself  was  styled  "  The  Stranger  in  Phila- 
delphia."  It  was  made  up  of  satirical  observations  on  men 
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and  manners  in  tbat  city,  but  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  was 
not  retained  in  subsequent  editions. 

Mr.  Irving  was  still  absent  at  Richmond,  when  the  number 
which  succeeded  this  appeared,  containing  a  letter  from 
Mustapha  by  himself,  and  "Mine  Uncle  John,"  which  is 
exclusively  from  the  pen  of  Paulding.  Of  this  finished  and 
delightful  sketch  he  used  always  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm 
admiration.  He  appreciated  it  the  more,  no  doubt,  from 
having  known  the  original,  a  veritable  uncle  of  the  writer. 

Though  his  attendance  at  the  trial  turned  out  a  profes- 
sional sinecure,  Mr.  Irving  contrived  to  pass  two  months  in 
Richmond  very  agreeably.  "  I  have  been  treated,"  he 
writes  some  time  before  he  left,  "in  the  most  polite  and 
hospitable  manner  by  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
place — those  friendly  to  Colonel  Burr  and  those  opposed 
to  him,  and  have  intimate  acquaintances  among  his  bitterest 
enemies.  I  am  absolutely  enchanted  with  Richmond,  and 
like  it  more  and  more  every  day.  The  society  is  polished, 
sociable,  and  extremely  hospitable,  and  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  distinguished  characters  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  gives  a  strong  degree  of  interest  to  passing 
incidents." 

One  occurrence  which  befel  him  there  illustrates  some- 
what comically  a  romantic  phase  of  his  character. 

Cooper,  the  actor,  had  been  playing  a  round  of  characters 
at  Richmond  during  the  trial,  and  was  requested  to  give  the 
part  of  Beverly  in  the  Gamester,  but  he  lacked  the  neces- 
sary equipment  of  small-clothes.  Whereupon  Mr.  Irving 
lent  him  a  pair  for  the  occasion — breeches  being  all  the 
vogue  in  those  days — which  Cooper  afterwards  carried  off  to 
Baltimore.  Here  he  discovered  in  the  pocket  a  mysterious 
locket  of  hair  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  he  thereupon 
despatched  a  humorous  half-poetical  epistle  to  Irving  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  he  presumed  he  might  feel  on  account  of 
its  supposed  loss.  The  whole  lines  need  not  be  quoted,  but 
after  sundry  inquiries  as  to 

"  Where  was  the  sylph  when  his  fingers  entwined 
The  dear  lock," 

he  adds, 

"  Receive  these  inquiries,  dear  friend,  in  good  part, 
And  since  you  have  locked  the  fair  hair  in  your  heart, 
Ne'er  trust,  of  the  girl  who  your  fancy  bewitches, 
Such  an  emblem,  of  love  in  another  man's  breeches." 
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The  history  of  this  "  emblem  of  love  "  is  curious.  During 
his  romantic  sojourn  at  Genoa,  Mr.  Irving  was  very  much 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  a  young  Italian  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
Frenchman.  He  had  met  her  frequently  in  the  social 
circles  of  Genoa,  but  had  never  been  introduced  to  her,  and 
was  content  to  worship  the  lovely  vision  afar  off.  At  a 
party  which  he  attended  just  prior  to  his  leaving,  she  dropped 
her  handkerchief,  which  he  observing,  picked  up,  and  with 
more  gallantry  than  honesty  transferred  to  his  own  pocket 
as  a  secret  but  precious  keepsake.  At  Catania  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  robbed  of  this  handkerchief.  He  had  gone 
one  evening  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Agatha  to  be  present  at 
a  fete  in  honour  of  the  saint.  The  church  was  brilliantly 
lighted  and  densely  filled.  After  moving  about  among  the 
crowd  for  a  while,  he  and  his  naval  companions,  whose 
uniform  denoted  them  to  be  strangers,  were  ushered  very 
politely  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  church  by  a  grating  of  gilt  iron,  and  from  hence, 
heretics  as  they  were,  they  were  admitted  into  an  inner  chapel 
where  the  bust  of  the  saint  was  deposited,  and  which  was 
generally  sacred  from  profane  intrusion.  It  was  an  unusual 
stretch  of  civility  towards  heretics,  and  here  it  was — in  these 
sacred  precincts — as  if  a  set-off  to  the  unwonted  courtesy, 
that  his  pocket  was  picked  of  its  stolen  treasure. 

A  history  of  the  whole  affair  was  despatched  to  his  friend 
Storm  at  Genoa,  lamenting  his  misfortune.  The  latter, 
through  some  fair  medium,  communicated  it  to  the  lovely 
Bianca,  for  that  was  her  name,  who  thereupon  sent  him  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  with  a  request  that  he  would  come  to  see 
her  on  his  return  to  Genoa.  He  did  not  return  that  way, 
as  we  have  seen,  though  such  had  been  his  intention,  but 
the  hair  was  enclosed  in  a  locket  and  worn  round  his  neck,  a 
cherished  memorial  of  a  radiant  vision  which  had  once  crossed 
his  path  and  had  been  seen  no  more.  It  was  this  locket  which 
had  been  left  in  the  borrowed  breeches,  and  gave  occasion  to 
Cooper's  witty  jeud? esprit. 

On  his  way  home  from  Richmond,  he  writes  the  following 
letter  to  his  charming  correspondent,  Miss  Fairlie,  which 
among  other  things  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  last 
interview  with  Burr,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  over  his 
youthful  fancy  that  peculiar  fascination  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable. 
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To  Miss  MARY  FAIRLIE. 

Washington  City,  July  7,  1807. 

The  interval  that  has  elapsed,  since  last  I  wrote  to  you,  certainly 
requires  some  apology ;  but  apologies  I  always  consider  as  implying 
some  restraint,  or  ceremony,  or  control ;  and,  as  I  wish  our  corre- 
spondence to  be  perfectly  free,  pleasant,  independent,  voluntary,  un- 
constrained, unshackled,  &c.  &c.,  I  am  determined,  though  I  have 
some  half  a  dozen  excellent  apologies  at  the  end  of  my  pen,  yet  they 
shall  be  passed  over  in  silence,  or  taken  for  granted,  as  best  suits 
your  humour.  I  feel  the  more  indebted  to  you  for  the  letters  I  have 
received,  inasmuch  as  they  must  have  interfered  with  a  thousand  of 
those  splendid  enjoyments  by  which  you,  as  a  declared  belle,  must  be 
necessarily  engrossed.  Trust  me,  it  is  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and 
not  a  little  nattering  to  my  vanity,  the  proud  idea,  that,  when  sur- 
rounded like  the  grand  Lama,  or  the  immortal  Josh,  by  a  crowd  of 
humble  adorers,  you  can  still  think  upon  such  an  insignificant  per- 
sonage as  myself,  and  even  steal  away  from  the  shrine  at  which  you 
are  worshipped,  to  bestow  on  me  an  hour's  conversation.  Inspired 
by  such  thoughts,  I  open  your  letters  with  a  kind  of  triumph ;  I 
consider  them  as  testimonies  of  those  brilliant  moments  which  I  have 
rescued  from  the  buzzards  that  surround  you;  moments,  perhaps, 
for  which  some  hapless  Damon  sighed,  of  which  he  counted  the 
tedious  seconds  by  a  stop-watch ;  fancied  them  puffed  up  into  half 
hours  or  any  other  portly  dimensions,  and  cursed  the  giant  minutes 
as  they  passed ! !  Vain-glorious  mortal  that  I  am  !  perhaps  these 
same  epistles  on  which  I  so  much  value  myself,  are  merely  the  effu- 
sions of  some  vacant  hour,  some  interval  between  dressing  and  dinner, 
or  dinner  and  a  ball ;  perhaps  the  mere  method  by  which  you  delassi- 
tude  yourself  after  the  fatigues  of  an  evening's  campaign,  like  the 
illustrious  Jefferson,  who,  after  toiling  all  dav  in  deciding  the  fates 
of  a  nation,  retires  to  his  closet  and  amuses  himself  with  impaling  a 
tadpole  ; — but  let  them  be  written  when,  where,  or  how  they  will, 
be  assured  they  will  ever  be  received  with  delight,  and  read  with 
avidity. 

I  am  now  scribbling  in  the  parlour  of  Mr.  Van  Ness,  at  whose 
house  I  am  on  a  visit ;  having,  as  you  plainly  perceive,  torn  myself 
from  Richmond.  I  own  the  parting  was  painful,  for  I  have  been 
treated  there  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  having  become  a  kind  of 
old  inhabitant  of  the  place,  was  permitted  to  consult  my  own  whims, 
inclinations,  and  caprices,  just  as  I  chose ;  a  privilege  which  a  stranger 
has  to  surrender  on  first  arriving  in  a  place.  By  some  unlucky  means 
or  other,  when  I  first  made  my  appearance  in  Richmond,  I  got  the 
character,  among  three  or  four  novel-read  damsels,  of  being  an  in- 
teresting young  man ;  now,  of  all  characters  in  the  world,  believe  me, 
this  is  the  most  intolerable  for  any  young  man  who  has  a  will  of  his 
own  to  support ;  particularly  in  warm  weather.  The  tender-hearted 
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fair  ones  think  you  absolutely  at  their  command ;  they  conclude  that 
you  must,  of  course,  be  fond  of  moonlight  walks,  and  rides  at  day- 
break, and  red-hot  strolls  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (Fahrenheit's 
Thermom.  98^  in  the  shade),  and  "  melting-hot— hissing-hot "  tea- 
parties,  and  what  is  worse,  they  expect  you  to  talk  sentiment  and  act 
Romeo,  and  Sir  Charles,  and  King  Pepin  all  the  while.  'Twas  too 
much  for  me ;  had  I  been  in  love  with  any  one  of  them,  I  believe  I 
could  have  played  the  dying  swain,  as  eloquently  and  foolishly  as 
most  men ;  but  not  having  the  good  luck  to  be  inspired  by  the  tender 
passion,  I  found  the  slavery  insupportable  ;  so  I  forthwith  set  about 
ruining  my  character  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  forgot  to  go  to  tea- 
parties  ;  I  overslept  myself  of  a  morning ;  I  protested  against  the 
moon,  and  derided  that  blessed  planet  most  villauously.  In  a  word, 
I  was  soon  given  up  as  a  young  man  of  most  preposterous  and  incor- 
rigible opinions,  and  was  left  to  do  e'en  just  as  I  pleased.  Yet,  believe 
me,  I  did,  notwithstanding,  admire  the  fair  damsels  of  Richmond 
exceedingly ;  and,  to  be  candid  at  once,  the  character  of  the  whole 
sex,  though  it  has  ever  ranked  high  in  my  estimation,  is  still  more 
exalted  than  ever.  I  have  seen  traits  of  female  goodness  while  at 
Richmond,  that  have  sunk  deeply  in  my  heart — not  displayed  in  one 
or  two  individual  instances, but  frequently  and  generally  manifested; 
I  allude  to  the  case  of  Col.  Burr.  Whatever  may  be  his  innocence  or 
guilt,  in  respect  to  the  charges  alleged  against  him  (and  God  knows, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  thereon),  his  situation  is  such  as  should 
appeal  eloquently  to  the  feelings  of  every  generous  bosom.  Sorry 
am  I  to  say,  the  reverse  has  been  the  fact — fallen,  proscribed,  pre- 
judged, the  cup  of  bitterness  has  been  administered  to  him  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  It  has  almost  been  considered  as  culpable  to  evince 
towards  him  the  least  sympathy  or  support ;  and  many  a  hollow- 
hearted  caitiff  have  I  seen,  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  bounty, 
when  in  power,  who  now  skulked  from  his  side,  and  even  mingled 
among  the  most  clamorous  of  his  enemies.  The  ladies  alone  have 
felt,  or  at  least  had  candour  and  independence  sufficient  to  express, 
those  feelings  which  do  honour  to  humanity.  They  have  been  uniform 
in  their  expressions  of  compassion  for  his  misfortunes,  and  a  hope  for 
his  acquittal ;  not  a  lady,  I  believe,  in  Richmond,  whatever  may  be 
her  husband's  sentiments  on  the  subject,  who  would  not  rejoice  on 
seeing  Col.  Burr  at  liberty.  It  may  be  said  that  Col.  Burr  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  with  the  sex ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  account  for 
it  in  so  illiberal  a  manner  ;  it  results  from  that  merciful,  that  heavenly 
disposition,  implanted  in  the  female  bosom,  which  ever  inclines  in 
favour  of  the  accused  and  the  unfortunate.  You  will  smile  at  the  high 
strain  in  which  I  have  indulged ;  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  feel  it ; 
and  I  love  your  sex  ten  times  better  than  ever.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Burr  was  the  day  before  I  left  Richmond.  He  was  then  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, a  kind  of  State  prison.  The  only  reason  given  for  immuring 
him.  in.  this  abode  of  thieves,  cut-throats,  and  incendiaries,  was  that 
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it  would  save  the  United  States  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  (the 
charge  of  guarding  him  at  his  lodgings),  and  it  would  ensure  the 
security  of  his  person.  This  building  stands  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  town,  situated  in  a  solitary  place  among  the  hills.  It  will  pre- 
vent his  counsel  from  being  as  much  with  him  as  they  deemed  necessary. 
I  found  great  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  him  for  a  few  moments. 
The  keeper  had  orders  to  admit  none  but  his  counsel  and  his  witnesses 
— strange  measures  these  !  That  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man  against 
whom  no  certainty  of  crime  is  proved,  should  be  confined  by  bolts 
and  bars,  and  massy  walls  in  a  criminal  pristm;  but  he  is  likewise  to 
be  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  society,  deprived  of  all  the  kind 
offices  of  friendship,  and  made  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  and  depriva- 
tions of  a  condemned  criminal.  I  was  permitted  to  enter  for  a  few 
moments  as  a  special  favour,  contrary  to  orders.  Burr  seemed  in 
lower  spirits  than  formerly ;  he  was  composed  and  collected  as  usual ; 
but  there  was  not  the  same  cheerfulness  that  I  have  hitherto  remarked. 
He  said  it  was  with  difficulty  his  very  servant  was  allowed  occasionally 
to  see  him ;  he  had  a  bad  cold,  which  I  suppose  was  occasioned  bv 
the  dampness  of  his  chamber,  which  had  lately  been  whitewashed. 
I  bid  him  farewell  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  expressed  with  peculiar 
warmth  and  feeling  his  sense  of  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  his  fate. 
I  never  felt  in  a  more  melancholy  mood  than  when  I  rode  from  his 
solitary  prison.  Such  is  the  last  interview  I  had  with  poor  Burr,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  have  written  myself  into  a  sorrowful  kind 
of  a  mood,  so  I  will  at  once  desist,  begging  you  to  receive  this  letter 
with  indulgence,  and  regard,  with  an  eye  of  Christian  charity,  its 
many  imperfections. 

Believe  me,  truly  and  affectionately, 
Your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Cooper,  supposing 
the  writer  to  be  still  at  Richmond,  becomes  a  suitor  to  him 
as  follows : 

To  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  Swan  Tavern,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

New  York,  July  9,  1807. 

DEAR  IRVING, — I  wrote  to  you  from  Baltimore — I  think  on  the 
23rd  ultimo — to  which  I  have  received  no  answer,  and  am  induced  to 
repeat  my  application  to  jog  your  memory  and  your  industry  in  rela- 
tion to  the  opening  of  the  theatre.  If  your  mind  or  person  is  too 
much  engaged  to  attend  any  further  to  the  business,  at  least  let  me 
prevail  in  an  application  for  the  whole  of  what  was  completed  last 
year;  and  I  will  contrive  to  patch  together  some  means  of  intro- 
ducing it.  An  immediate  attention  to  this  request  is  of  importance 
to  me. 

i2 
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The  theatre  will  be  most  superb  and  the  best  out  of  Trance  and 
Italy,  and  will  open  in  the  first  week  of  September. 

Yours  most  truly, 

THOMAS  A.  COOPER. 

Cooper  had  become  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Park 
Theatre  the  year  before,  when  Mr.  Irving  had  attempted, 
but  left  incomplete,  an  address  for  the  opening.  This 
season  it  had  undergone  great  alteration  and  improvement, 
and  the  entire  interior  had  been  remodelled.  The  lines 
which  follow  were  spoken  by  Cooper  on  the  night  of  the 
opening,  September  9, 1807,  but  are  endorsed  in  the  author's 
own  handwriting,  "  Address  of  Cooper  on  assuming  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Park  Theatre,"  and  bears  the  marks  of 
having  been  originally  intended  to  inaugurate  his  first 
season  as  manager.  I  insert  them  as  a  part  of  his  literary 
history,  and  as  constituting  the  longest  piece  of  versification 
into  which  he  was  ever  tempted.  They  were  produced,  as  it 
were,  to  order,  and  written  only  with  a  view  to  oral  delivery 
and  to  oblige.  Mr.  Irving  put  no  value  upon  them. 

In  drowsy  days  of  yore — those  stupid  times 

Ere  fashion  sanctioned  follies  — varnished  crimes ; 

When  neither  rigid  laws  nor  cynic  rules 

Could  check  the  increase  of  knaves — the  growth  of  fools — 

Old  Thespis  then,  a  shrewd,  though  laughing  sage 

Fell  on  a  merry  plan  to  cure  the  age, 

Held  up  a  polished  mirror  to  their  faces, 

Showed  guilt  his  scowl — folly  her  queer  grimaces. 

Both  shrunk  ashamed  their  hideous  forms  to  view, 

And  from  the  arch  reproof  a  lesson  drew. 

This  magic  glass  we  have — but  when  we  show  it 

'Tis  to  amuse  the  curious  throng  who  view  it. 

'Twere  rude  to  hint  in  these  enlightened  days 

The  polished  world  could  aught  demand  but  praise. 

Fet  should  some  straggling  vices  lurk  behind, — 

We  do  not  hold  a  mirror  to  the  blind. 
For  your  amusement  on  its  surface  clear, 
We  bid  the  Drama's  varied  train  appear. 

See,  wrapped  in  brooding  sorrow,  Hamlet  move — 
The  glare  of  courts  he  shuns — the  joys  of  love — 
Holds  dread  communion  with  the  opening  tomb, 
And,  shuddering,  learns  his  sire's  mysterious  doom. 
On  fate's  drear  verge  in  awful  thought  revolves 
The  fearful  plunge — half  doubts  and  half  resolves, 
Yet  pausing,  fears  to  pass  the  gloomy  bourne 
Of  that  dark  realm  whence  travellers  ne'er  return. 
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Here  may  the  lover  learn  how  sure  and  strong 
The  potent  passion  bears  its  course  along. 
What  jealous  doubts  perplex  Othello's  brain — 
What  transports  throb  in  youthful  Romeo's  vein. 

Lo  !  mad  Octavian  shuns  with  sullen  pride 
The  hated  sun,  in  cavern  glooms  to  hide — 
Now  calls  to  mind  the  days  when  fortune  smiled, 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  joy  his  youth  beguiled, 
Then  spurns  the  golden  vision,  welcomes  care, 
On  sorrow  gluts  and  banquets  on  despair. 

Nor  shall  young  lovers  only  here  discern 
Congenial  souls,  and  useful  lessons  learn, 
Here  may  our  touchy  sparks,  who  dare  resistance 
"  And  hold  their  honours  at  a  wary  distance," 
From  ancient  Pistol  learn  the  valiant  stride, 
The  frown  ferocious  secret  fears  to  hide, 
And  when  with  furious  air  he  eats  the  leek 
The  art  to  bluster,  and  with  strut — to  sneak. 

Plague  on  all  cowards  still,  cries  Mammoth  Jack : 
Marry  and  amen — Bardolph,  a  cup  of  sack — 
Puffs  under  forty  stone  of  solid  mirth, 
And,  as  he  waddles,  lards  the  trembling  earth. 

But  would  you  mark  how  beams  the  mental  ray, 
How  warms  and  animates  the  lifeless  clay, 
Note  Leon's  idiot  speech  and  vacant  stare, 
His  smile,  and  bashful  look,  and  awkward  air ; 
Then  see  this  simplest  of  the  idiot  kind 
Step  forth  in  all  the  majesty  of  mind ; 
Assert  himself,  the  husband's  rights  maintain, 
And  brave  the  power  that  would  his  honour  stain. 

Sometimes  a  harsher  picture  stands  displayed 
Where  Brutus  sternly  waves  the  patriot  blade 
And  Julius  falls ;  or  where  our  scenes  disclose 
The  secret  pangs  that  cursed  ambition  knows ; 
See  fell  Macbeth  with  Tarquin's  stealthy  stride 
And  cautious  glance  to  Duncan's  chamber  glide, 
Yet  startled  pause,  while  guilt  unnerves  his  force, 
To  mark  the  air-drawn  dagger's  fatal  course. 

Success  may  crown  ambition's  daring  blow ; 
The  diadem  may  press  the  guilty  brow, 
Yet  not  the  courtly  buzz  of  regal  state, 
Where  crowds  of  bowing  lords  obsequious  wait, 
Nor  hosts  of  guards  can  chase  those  fiends  away 
That  haunt  his  dreams  by  night,  his  thoughts  by  day. 

What  terrors  agonise  the  tyrant's  heart ! 
See  from  his  couch  the  bloody  Richard  start ! 
Guilt  breaks  his  slumbers,  fear  his  sense  confounds, 
"  Another  horse  !"  he  cries,  "  bind  up  my  wounds  !" 
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Have  mercy  !  Heaven — soft — 'twas  but  a  dream ; 
Yet  down  his  limbs  cold  drops  of  horror  stream. 

O,  who  that  sees  alarmed  conscience  roll 
Her  tide  of  terrors  o'er  the  guilty  soul, 
But  draws  a  lesson  from  the  scene  sublime, 
Detests  the  culprit,  and  abhors  the  crime. 

Yet  why  thus  bid  dramatic  phantoms  pass 

Like  shadowy  monarchs  seen  in  Banquo's  glass  ? 

Vanish  each  tragic  sprite — each  comic  elf, 

And  let  the  manager  enact  himself. 

While  hopes  invite  and  anxious  doubts  assail 

I've  launched  my  bark  and  hope  a  favouring  gale. 

"Why  should  I  fear  ?     When  round  I  cast  my  eye, 

I  see  a  friendly  shore,  a  cloudless  sky. 

(Box. — )     A  tranquil  deep  which  every  doubt  beguiles, 

A  horizon  of  beauty,  dressed  in  smiles. 

And  sure  those  smiles  which  cheered  my  former  terrors, 

Which  beamed  indulgence  on  my  early  errors, 

Will  not  withdraw ;  nor  censure's  waves  overwhelm 

Our  feeble  vessel,  now  1  hold  the  helm. 

Some,  too,  I  see — I  speak  with  grateful  pride — 

Whose  generous  favours  knows  no  ebbing  tide  ; 

In  every  changeful  season  still  the  same, 

Still  prompt  to  aid — to  prize  my  humble  name. 

Friends  whom  my  heart,  with  honest  warmth,  would  greet, 

And  still  shall  honour,  while  its  pulses  beat. 

(Pit. — )     But  lo !  the  critic  tribe,  a  sapient  band 
Who  full  before  me  take  their  watchful  stand ; 
Sages  self-dubbed,  who  deign  to  teach  the  town 
When  to  look  pleased,  or  glum,  to  smile,  or  frown. 

A  precious  set  ye  are — of  motley  hue, 
Some  arrant  grumblers,  faith,  a  crusty  crew, — 
Who  blame  in  gross,  in  trivial  points  commend, 
And  often  coin  the  fault  you  reprehend. 
Some  merry  wags,  who  strike  a  careless  stroke, 
And  crack  an  actor's  crown  to  crack  a  joke. — 
How  shall  I  win  your  favour,  asks  a  pause — 
To  your  own  humours  I  commit  my  cause. 

(Gallery. — )     Ye  whose  high  wrath  in  rumbling  thunder  rolls 

To  fright  lords,  senators,  and  warriors'  souls, 

Distilled  almost  to  jelly  with  their  fears, 

While  your  descending  censures  storm  their  ears ; 

Your  right  assumptive  none  shall  dare  disprove 

To  hoot  when  groves,  chairs,  tables  wrongly  move. 

Shifters  of  scenes  no  more  shall  act  amiss, 

Xor  jumbling  seas  with  towns  provoke  your  hiss ; 

Musicians  dread  your  ever  ready  hands, 

And  John  shall  make  his  bow  at  your  commands. 
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But  hold !  the  anchor's  weighed,  the  sail's  unfurled, 

And  sink  or  swim,  we  try  the  billowy  world. 

No  time  is  left  for  prayers  to  wind  or  wave, 

But  skill  must  try  the  slender  bark  to  save ; 

Then  rouse,  my  steadfast  soul.     "  Blow  wind,  come  wrack, 

At  least,  I'll  die  with  harness  on  my  back." 

In  the  month  succeeding  the  delivery  of  this  address  Mr. 
Irving  lost  his  father,  who  died  October  25,  1807,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  having  sustained  through  life  a  character 
for  undeviating  rectitude  and  the  most  sincere  piety. 
"Washington  continued  for  some  time  to  reside  with  his 
mother,  who  was  left  in  independent  circumstances,  and 
always  retained  her  own  home.* 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

Discontinuance  of  Salmagundi  —  Disparaging  Estimate  of  the  "Work  by 
Irving — Paulding's  Allusion  to  it — Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Duyc- 
kinck  and  Bryant — Reprinted  in  London  in  1811 — Reviewed — Knicker- 
bocker commenced — Journey  to  Montreal — Letter  to  Brevoort — Arrival 
at  Montreal — On  his  return  hears  of  a  Sister's  Death — Letters  to  Mrs. 
Hoffman — Low  Finances  and  literary  Hack-work — Second  Journey  to 
Montreal — Peter  embarks  for  Europe — Change  in  the  Plan  of  Knicker- 
bocker. 

THE  twentieth  number  of  Salmagundi,  in  which  the 
writers  take  leave  of  the  public,  appeared  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1808.  It  was  an  unexpected  and  abrupt  discon- 
tinuance. I  have  heard  the  youngest  of  the  trio  say  the 
work  was  given  up  just  when  his  mind  was  kindling  with 
new  conceits,  and  he  had  designed,  among  other  plans  in 
embryo,  a  marriage  of  "William  Wizard  with  one  of  the  Miss 
Cocklofts,  and  had  amused  himself  in  idea  with  a  description 
of  their  queer  nuptials.  Paulding  also  intimates  in  the 
opening  article  of  the  number,  which  is  written  by  him,  that 
it  was  not  "  for  want  of  subjects"  they  did  not  keep  on,  but 

*  The  dwelling  in  which  the  father  died,  and  which  the  widow  conti- 
nued to  occupy,  was  one  which  he  had  purchased,  and  to  which  he  had  re- 
moved in  1802.  It  stood,  but  stands  no  longer,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
William  and  Anne  streets.  It  was  there  that  Washington  was  living  when 
he  wrote  the  letters  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  Salmagundi,  and  the  History  of 
New  York. 
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gives  no  glimmering  of  the  true  cause,  which,  in  fact,  grew 
out  of  a  difficulty  between  themselves  and  their  publisher, 
who  had  put  the  price  at  a  shilling,  and  was  disposed  to 
limit  somewhat  dictatorially  for  these  novices  in  authorship 
the  quantity  of  matter  for  each  number. 

The  reader  of  Salmagundi  at  the  present  day  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  given  to  the  world  when  our  city  scarce 
numbered  more  than  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that 
its  pages  are  impressed  with  the  local  images  and  humours 
of  that  epoch.  "  Take  it  altogether,"  says  a  critic  in  the 
North  American  Review,  in  looking  back  upon  it,  "  it  was 
certainly  a  production  of  extraordinary  merit."  'Whatever 
its  merit,  however,  in  other  eyes,  Mr.  Irving  never  valued 
himself  much  upon  his  share  of  it  in  his  riper  years.  Paul- 
ding  has  an  allusion  to  this  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  in 
which  he  says :  "  I  know  you  consider  old  Sal  as  a  sort  of 
saucy,  flippant  trollope,  belonging  to  nobody,  and  not  worth 
fathering."  "The  work  was  pardonable  as  a  juvenile  pro- 
duction," writes  Washington  to  Brevoort,  in  1819,  "  but  it 
is  full  of  errors,  puerilities,  and  imperfections.  I  was  in 
hopes  it  would  gradually  have  gone  down  into  oblivion." 
But  this  is  the  rigorous  and  over-sensitive  estimate  of  his 
maturer  years.  Mr.  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  in  his  preface  to 
the  recent  volume  of  Salmagundi,  printed  from  the  original 
edition  with  notes,  gracefully  remarks,  in  allusion  to  Mr. 
Irving' s  too  slighting  appreciation  of  the  work:  "We 
cannot  suppose  him  insensible  to  the  many  excellences 
which  the  work  undoubtedly  possesses ;  charms  of  manner 
and  of  thought  springing  from  the  fresh,  joyous  period  of 
youth,  and  lending  their  grace  to  the  brightest  pages  of  his 
matured  labours.  Salmagundi  is  the  literary  parent  not 
only  of  the  Sketch  Book  and  the  Alhambra,  but  of  all  the 
intermediate  and  subsequent  productions  of  Irving,  even  of 
some  slight  ornaments  of  the  graver  offspring  of  the  Co- 
lumbus and  Washington.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
the  later  numbers,  a  chapter  of  'The  Chronicles  of  the 
renowned  and  ancient  City  of  Gotham,'  which  anticipates 
the  humour  of  Knickerbocker  ;  there  are  traits  of  tenderness 
and  pathos  suggestive  of  the  plaintive  sentiment  of  the 
Sketch  Book;  and  the  kindly  humours  of  the  Cockloft 
Mansion  are  an  American  Bracebridge  Hall."  Bryant,  too, 
in  his  genial  and  very  beautiful  commemorative  address,  re- 
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marks  of  Salmagundi :  "  Its  gaiety  is  its  own ;  its  style  of 
humour  is  not  that  of  Addison  nor  Goldsmith,  though  it 
has  all  the  genial  spirit  of  theirs ;  nor  is  it  borrowed  from 
any  other  writer.  It  is  far  more  frolicsome  and  joyous,  yet 
tempered  by  a  native  gracefulness.  Salmagundi  was  ma- 
nifestly written  without  the  fear  of  criticism  before  the  eyes 
of  the  authors,  and  to  this  sense  of  perfect  freedom,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  genius,  the  charm,  is  probably  owing,  which 
makes  us  still  read  it  with  so  much  delight.  Irving  never 
seemed  to  place  much  value  on  the  part  he  contributed  to 
this  work,  yet  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  excelled  some  of 
those  papers  in  Salmagundi,  which  bear  the  most  evident 
marks  of  his  style,  and  Paulding,  though  he  has  since  ac- 
quired a  reputation  by  his  other  writings,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  written  anything  better  than  the  best  of  those  which 
are  ascribed  to  his  pen."* 

Salmagundi  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1811,  and  criti- 
cally noticed  in  the  Monthly  Eeview.  "  I  don't  know 
whether  I  mentioned  to  you"  [writes  Washington,  from 
the  seat  of  government,  to  his  brother  William],  "  that 
Salmagundi  has  been  reviewed  in  the  London  Monthly  Re- 
view, and  much  more  favourably  than  I  had  expected.  The 
faults  they  point  out  are  such  as  I  had  long  been  sensible 
of,  and  they  seem  particularly  to  attack  the  quotations  and 
the  Latin  interwoven  in  the  poetry,  which  certainly  does 
Lalt  most  abominably  in  the  reading.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  think  we  came  off  very  handsomely,  and  I  only  hope 
the  other  critics  may  be  as  merciful." 

It  was  not  long  after  the  completion  of  Salmagundi  that 
Mr.  Irving  resumed  his  literary  labours.  Peter  had  re- 
turned from  a  year's  absence  in  Europe,  just  before  the 
appearance  of  the  last  number,  and  in  conjunction,  as  the 
younger  informs  us  in  the  account  of  its  composition,  the 
two  brothers  commenced  the  History  of  New  York.  The 
first  idea  of  the  work  was  a  merejeu  d1  esprit  in  burlesque  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell's  Picture  of  New  York,  then  just  pub- 
lished, and  with  this  view  they  took  a  vast  quantity  of  notes, 
in  emulation  of  the  erudition  displayed  in  the  commence- 
ment of  that  work,  which  began  with  an  account  of  the 

*  A  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Genius  of  Washington  Irving 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  New  York,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  I860,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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Aborigines.  They  started,  therefore,  with  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  author  has  informed  us  how  this  idea  ex- 
panded into  a  different  conception,  after  the  departure  of  his 
brother  a  second  time  for  Europe  ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  original  plan  of  the  work  must  have  been  near  its  fulfil- 
ment, as  early  as  April  30,  1808,  as  I  find  a  letter  of  that 
date  from  his  brother  Peter  to  him,  in  which  he  says :  "  I 
presume  you  must  be  aware  esta  obra"  (the  language  used 
to  designate  it — being  the  Spanish  for  "that  work")  "must 
terminate  for  the  present  at  the  point  at  which  I  left  it.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  completed  without  loss  of  time,  and  I 
entreat  you  either  to  whip  your  imagination  into  a  gallop, 
or  to  leave  it  for  an  uncomplying  jade,  and  saddle  your  judg- 
ment. If  you  do  not,  I  shall  have  to  give  the  thing  such  a 
hasty  finish  as  circumstances  may  permit,  immediately  on 
my  return — for  my  pocket  calls  aloud  and  will  not  brook 
delay."  At  the  date  of  this  letter  the  writer  was  at  Sche- 
nectady,  on  his  way  to  Johnstown,  to  visit  a  sick  sister 
(Mrs.  Dodge).  The  next  day  he  met  very  unexpectedly,  at 
the  same  place,  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  Wash- 
ington having  left  New  York  on  the  28th,  on  a  sudden 
mission  to  Montreal,  and  having  diverged  at  Albany  to 
Schenectady  to  see  Mrs.  Eodman.  Here  he  prevailed  on 
Peter  to  defer  his  visit  to  Johnstown,  and  accompany  him 
to  Montreal ;  and  the  two  brothers,  partners  in  pleasure  as 
in  purse,  proceeded  together  to  that  place.  Brevoort  had 
preceded  him  on  his  way  to  Montreal,  and  had  set  sail  from 
Skenesborough  the  day  before  he  arrived  there.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  him  may  lead  to  the  surmise  that  the  objects 
of  his  journey  did  not  involve  an  over-scrupulous  regard  to 
the  embargo.  The  silver  entrusted  to  him  was  nine  thousand 
dollars. 

Skenesborough,  May  9,  1808. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT, — Here  have  I  been  embargoed  by  con- 
founded contrary  winds  for  five  days,  having  arrived  the  day  after 
you  set  sail.  I  feel  extremely  embarrassed  how  to  proceed.  The 
good  folks  at  the  line  are  so  excessively  strict  that  I  dare  not  risk 
my  silver  across.  I  believe  I  shall  sail  for  Burlington  to-morrow  if 
the  wind  favours,  and  deposit  my  silver  there,  either  getting  gold  in 
exchange  or  receipts  from  the  cashier ;  which  I  am  told  I  can  get 
cash  at  par  for,  in  Montreal,  from  merchants  who  wish  to  remit 
money  to  their  agents  in  Vermont.  Look  about  you  if  you  can 
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secure  me  good  bills.  I  am  afraid  this  will  turn  out  but  a  lame 
business  all  round.  I  have  heard  of  Nuncle's  (Brevoort  himself) 
getting  through  the  trap  witli  the  loss  of  his  tail ;  and  as  for  myself, 
I  expect  to  rival  honest  Primrose's  son  Moses  in  his  great  bargain  of 
the  green  spectacles. 

I  entreat  you  not  to  leave  Montreal  until  my  arrival ;  we  must 
return  together.  My  brother  Peter  is  with  me,  and  we  are  both  at 
the  house  of  Bullyrook,  mine  host  of  the  Garter;  we  have  nearly 
read  through  the  library  of  the  good  Dame  Quickly,  who  by  the  way 
is  a  great  friend  of  yours.  Inquire  about  whether  you  can  find  any 
who  will  accept  drafts  on  the  Burlington  Bank  at  par.  Remember 
me  to  our  friends,  and  believe  me, 

Ever  yours. 

W.I. 

The  next  evening  they  left  Skenesborough  in  the  sloop 
Essex  ;  and  after  seven  days'  tedious  travel,  by  boat  and 
waggon,  they  reached  Montreal.  I  find  among  his  papers 
this  slight  record  of  their  first  day  at  tbat  place : 

Call  on  David  Ogden— Hallowell — McGillivray ;  invites  us  to  dine 

with  him  on  Sunday  next.     Hunt  up  K ,  but  miss  him — Dine 

at  home — Dr.  Ogden  dines  with  us — call  at  Judge  Ogden's ;  find  a 

Miss and  Miss there,  formerly  a  belle  of  this  place.     Go 

to  the  parade  with  the  ladies— return  home — visited  by  K . 

K was  an  Irish  fellow-passenger,  on  board  of  the 

sloop  Essex,  who  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  them,  and  had 
been  a  great  resource  to  them  in  the  tedium  of  the  passage, 

by  bis  stores  of  fun  and  frolic.  "  Rejoiced  to  see  K , 

our  Irish  philosopher  hunter,"  is  the  record  of  one  of  their 
meetings.  He  had  now  come  to  beg  them  not  to  whisper  a 
word  of  his  capers  on  the  journey,  "  for  I'm  a  praist,  you  see, 
and  in  this  country  a  praist  is  the  devil." 

I  give  a  few  selections  from  his  pencil  memoranda  on  hia 
return. 

_  May  26.— Leave  Montreal  at  two  o'clock — drums  beating — bells 
ringing — New  York  in  perspective — huzza. 

%\.st. — Arrive  at  Skenesborough  in  the  evening  and  have  a  joyful 
meeting  with  Bullyrook,  mine  host  of  the  Garter,  and  his  family. 

June  1. — Leave  Skenesborough  in  a  waggon  and  four  horses.     Ten 

dolars  for  the  waggon  from  Skenesborough  to  Troy — put  up   at 

night  at  Putnam's  tavern,  Saratoga  Springs,  forty  miles  from  Skenes- 

boro'— hear  of  Nancy's  death.     [Nancy  was  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dodge.] 

The  following  letter  was  written  the  next  day,  at  Albany : 
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To  MRS.  HOFFMAN. 

Albany,  June  2,  1808. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  have  just  arrived  in  Albany,  and  found  two 
letters  from  you  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  so  kind  and  so  affectionate  that  I 
cannot  express  to  you  how  grateful  they  were  to  my  feelings.  My 
journey  has  been  tedious  and  unpleasant,  but  it  is  so  far  over,  and 
past  fatigues  are  soon  forgotten. 

On  the  road,  as  I  was  travelling  in  high  spirits  with  the  idea  of 
home  to  inspire  me,  I  had  the  shock  of  reading  an  account  of  my 
dear  sister's  death,  and  never  was  a  blow  struck  so  near  my  heart 
before.  Five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  I  have  seen  her,  and 
though  such  an  absence  might  lessen  the  pang  of  eternal  separation, 
still  it  is  dreadfully  severe.  One  more  heart  lies  still  and  cold  that 
ever  beat  towards  me  with  the  warmest  affection,  for  she  was  the 
tenderest,  best  of  sisters,  and  a  woman  of  whom  a  brother  might  be 
proud.  To  add  to  my  distress,  I  have  to  reproach  myself  that  I 
drew  my  brother  into  that  wretched  journey  when  he  was  on  the  way 
to  Johnstown,  where  his  presence  might  have  cheered  and  comforted 
the  last  moments  of  my  poor  sister.  But  God  knows  I  had  no  pre- 
sentiment of  the  sad  event  that  was  to  happen.  *  *  * 

To-morrow  morning  early  I  set  off  for  Johnstown.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  had  gone  there  a  month  ago.  *  *  * 

On  returning  to  Albany  from  Johnstown,  he  had  the  novel 
luxury  of  descending  the  Hudson  by  steam-boat ;  leaving,  as 
his  record  testifies,  June  8th,  at  8  A.M.,  and  arriving  in  New 
York  the  next  evening.  On  the  llth  he  writes  to  Brevoort, 
at  Montreal,  entreating  him  earnestly,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  to  come  back  as  soon  as  his  honest  occupations 
would  permit,  "for,"  adds  the  letter,  "I  never  was  more  im- 
patient to  shake  you  by  the  hand,  than  I  am  at  present. 
Our  poor  friend,  Mrs.  Hodman,  breathed  her  last  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  now  writing  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hoffman, 
which  is  a  melancholy  mansion  indeed.  "What  between  one 
melancholy  event  and  another,  and  my  own  fickle  spirits,  I 
find  myself  sadly  depressed. 

The  commissions  derived  from  the  Montreal  trip  seem 
not  to  have  held  out  long  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
were  both  at  this  time  residing  with  their  mother,  and  with 
whom  money  was  in  common.  A  letter  to  "Washington  from 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris,  dated  Johnstown,  19th  August,  1808, 
contains  a  playful  allusion  to  something  he  had  written  her 
on  the  subject  of  his  pecuniary  extremity.  "  I  am  sorry," 
she  says,  "  for  the  lowness  of  your  purse,  and  might  possibly 
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bestow  a  sixpence  in  charity,  but  I  fear  you  are  not  a 
deserving  object."  In  this  stage  of  his  finances,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  an  offer  of  Isaac  Biley,  the  bookseller,  to 
translate  from  the  French  a  work  in  two  volumes,  of  which 
he  could  not  in  after  years  recal  the  title.  Despatch  was  an 
object,  and  one  volume  was  assigned  to  GTeorge  Caines, 
counsellor-at-law  and  author  of  a  Book  of  Practice,  while 
the  other  was  allotted  to  "Washington,  who  associated  his 
brother  Peter  with  him.  One  hundred  dollars  was  to  be 

Eaid  per  volume,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to   one 
undred  and  fifty ;  the  translators  finding  the  labour  greater 
than  was  anticipated,  from  the  multitude,  I  believe,  of  tech- 
nical terms. 

It  was  a  mere  piece  of  hack-work,  and  was  probably  care- 
lessly done.  "When  the  work  appeared,  a  Boston  critic,  in 
noticing  it,  said  the  translator  knew  very  little  French,  and 
still  less  English  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Irving  dryly  remarked  to 
Eiley,  that  seeing  there  were  two  of  them,  he  would  divide 
the  blame  between  them — he  would  plead  guilty  to  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  French,  while  Caines  could  confess  to  an 
ignorance  of  English. 

In  December  of  this  year,  Mr.  Irving  made  a  second  trip 
to  Montreal,  on  business  for  a  commercial  house  in  New 
York.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  him  on  his  return,  to 
find  that  his  brother  Peter  had  sailed  again  for  Europe.  He 
had  gone  out  to  Liverpool,  about  the  1st  of  January,  on 
pressing  business  for  his  brother's  house,  Irving  and  Smith, 
leaving  Washington  to  proceed  with  the  History  of  New 
York.  It  was  then  that  the  latter  changed  the  whole  plan 
of  the  work,  and,  discarding  what  had  reference  to  a  later 
period  than  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  grappling  with  the  other 
mass  of  notes,  undertook  to  frame  a  work  according  to  his 
new  conception.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  had  hard  work 
to  condense  into  its  present  shape  the  ponderous  mass 
of  notes  which  had  been  taken  for  the  first  book,  as  a  bur- 
lesque of  erudition  and  pedantry  ;  that  he  managed,  with 
infinite  labour,  to  compress  it  into  the  five  introductory 
chapters,  and  in  subsequent  editions  would  have  been  glad 
to  compress  these  into  one,  but  was  deterred  from  under- 
taking it  by  the  labour  it  would  cost.  The  residue  of  the 
book  was  exclusively  his,  and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  it  was  not  completed  in  con- 
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junction,  for  Peter  bad  not  the  rich  comic  vein  of  "Washing- 
ton ;  and  though  his  taste  was  pure  and  classic,  it  was  a 
little  too  nice  and  fastidious  not  to  have  sometimes  operated 
as  a  drawback  upon  the  genial  play  of  his  brother's  exuberant 
humour. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Matilda  Hoffman— Her  Death— Extracts  from  some  private  Memoranda— 
Retirement  at  Kinderhook. 

THE  History  of  New  York  was  far  advanced  towards  its 
completion,  when  Mr.  Irving  was  called  to  encounter  a  blow 
which  left  him  for  a  while  little  heart  for  his  work,  and 
probably  gave  a  colour  to  his  whole  future  existence.  For 
some  months  past,  the  partiality  with  which  he  had  regarded 
the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Hoffman  had  deepened  into  a 
serious  passion,  and  the  point  to  which  all  his  hopes  were 
turning  lay  in  a  union  with  her.  He  was  not  one,  however, 
to  have  been  easily  instigated  to  the  imprudence  of  involving 
another  in  his  own  lot  without  some  "  sober  certainty"  of 
income.  "  I  think,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  later  letters, 
"  these  early  and  improvident  marriages  are  too  apt  to  break 
down  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  young  man,  and  make  him  a 
hard-working,  half- starving,  repining  animal  all  his  days." 
Sometimes  his  sense  of  the  imprudence  of  early  matrimony, 
where  the  lover  is  without  the  means  of  maintaining  a  wife, 
would  appear  in  a  playful  illustration.  "  Toung  men  in  our 
country,"  he  would  say,  "  think  it  a  great  extravagance  to 
set  up  a  horse  and  carriage  without  adequate  means,  but 
they  make  no  account  of  setting  up  a  wife  and  family,  which 
is  far  more  expensive."  But  in  proportion  as  he  felt  the 
improvidence  of  such  a  step,  in  the  same  degree  did  he  feel 
his  own  precarious  prospects,  and  the  necessity  of  bettering 
his  condition.  His  letters  to  Peter  at  this  period  are  un- 
fortunately lost,  but  the  replies  of  the  latter  have  been 
preserved,  and  show  what  uncongenial  plans  he  was  some- 
times revolving  to  advance  his  fortunes.  "  I  am  averse," 
says  this  brother,  in  a  letter  dated  Liverpool,  March  9th, 
1809,  "  to  any  supercargoship,  or  anything  that  may  bear 
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you  to  distant  or  unfriendly  climates.  I  would  not  take  one 
of  those  cursed  Indian  voyages — hardly — for  a  young  for- 
tune." Other  letters  contain  intimations  of  his  repining  at 
being  unemployed  in  some  means  of  steady  livelihood  ;  and 
of  plans  and  purposes  which  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
evidently  pointing  to  some  advantage  which  might  place  him 
in  a  condition  to  link  another's  fortunes  with  his  own.  In 
the  midst  of  these  came  the  blow  by  which  the  dearest  hope 
of  his  life  was  for  ever  overthrown. 

Matilda  Hoffman,  the  destined  sharer  of  his  lot  in  life, 
closed  her  brief  existence  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1809,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age. 
Though  not  a  dazzling  beauty,  she  is  described  as  lovely  in 
person  and  mind,  of  the  most  gentle  and  engaging  manners, 
and  with  a  sensibility  that  mingled  gracefully  with  a  delicate 
and  playful  humour.  In  a  letter  to  Washington,  written 
just  after  the  tidings  of  her  death  had  reached  him,  Peter 
has  this  allusion  to  her :  "  May  her  gentle  spirit  have  found 
that  heaven  to  which  it  ever  seemed  to  appertain !  She  was 
too  spotless  for  this  contaminated  world."  It  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  depth  of  the  author's  feeling  on  this  subject,  that 
he  never  alluded  to  this  part  of  his  history,  or  mentioned  the 
name  of  Matilda  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends  ;  but 
after  his  death,  in  a  repository  of  which  he  always  kept  the 
key,  a  package  was  found  marked  on  the  outside  "  Private 
Meins. ;"  from  which  he  would  seem  to  have  once  unbosomed 
himself.  This  memorial  was  a  fragment  of  sixteen  consecu- 
tive pages,  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  were  missing, 
and  it  bore  the  impress  of  being  a  transcript,  which  he  had 
retained  from  a  letter  written  as  far  back  as  the  publication 
of  Bracebridge  Hall.  The  ink  was  faded,  and  it  was  without 
address,  but  it  carried  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  to  a  married  lady,  with  whose  family  he  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms,  and  who  had  wondered  at  his  celibacy, 
and  invited  a  disclosure  of  his  early  history. 

With  these  private  memoranda  was  found  a  miniature  of 
great  beauty,  enclosed  in  a  case,  and  in  it  a  braid  of  fair  hair, 
and  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, "  Matilda  Hoffman." 

I  extract  from  the  memoranda : 

We  saw  each  other  every  day,  and  I  became  excessively  attached 
to  her.  Her  shyness  wore  off  by  degrees.  The  more  I  saw  of  her, 
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the  more  I  had  reason  to  admire  her.  Her  mind  seemed  to  unfold 
itself  leaf  by  leaf,  and  every  time  to  discover  new  sweetness.  No- 
body knew  her  so  well  as  I,  for  she  was  generally  timid  and  silent ; 
but  I  in  a  manner  studied  her  excellence.  Never  did  I  meet  with 
more  intuitive  rectitude  of  mind,  more  native  delicacy,  more  exquisite 
propriety  in  word,  thought,  and  action,  than  in  this  young  creature.  I 
am  not  exaggerating ;  what  I  say  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  knew 
her.  Her  brilliant  little  sister  used  to  say  that  people  began  by 
admiring  her,  but  ended  by  loving  Matilda.  For  my  part  I  idolised 
her.  I  felt  at  times  rebuked  by  her  superior  delicacy  and  purity,  and 
as  if  I  was  a  coarse,  unworthy  being  in  comparison. 

This  passion  was  terribly  against  my  studies.  I  felt  my  own  defi- 
ciency, and  despaired  of  ever  succeeding  at  the  bar.  I  could  study 
anything  else  rather  than  law,  and  had  a  fatal  propensity  to  belles- 
lettres.  I  had  gone  on  blindly,  like  a  boy  in  love  ;  but  now  I  began 
to  open  my  eyes  and  be  miserable.  I  had  nothing  in  purse  nor  in 
expectation.  I  anticipated  nothing  from  my  legal  pursuits,  and  had 
done  nothing  to  make  me  hope  for  public  employment  or  political 
elevation.  I  had  begun  a  satirical  and  humorous  work  (the  History 
of  New  York)  in  company  with  one  of  my  brothers  ;  but  he  had  gone 
to  Europe  shortly  after  commencing  it,  and  my  feelings  had  run  into 
so  different  a  vein,  that  I  could  not  go  on  with  it.  I  became  low- 
spirited  and  disheartened,  and  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of 
me.  I  made  frequent  attempts  to  apply  myself  to  the  law  ;  but  it  is 
a  slow  and  tedious  undertaking  for  a  young  man  to  get  into  practice; 
and  I  had  unluckily  no  turn  for  business.  The  gentleman  with  whom 
I  had  studied  saw  the  state  of  my  mind.  He  had  an  affectionate 
regard  for  me — a  paternal  one,  I  may  say.  He  had  a  better  opinion 
of  my  legal  capacity  than  it  merited.  He  urged  me  to  return  to  my 
studies,  to  apply  myself  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  law ;  and 
that,  in  case  I  could  make  myself  capable  of  undertaking  legal 
concerns,  he  would  take  me  into  partnership  with  him,  and  give  me 
his  daughter.  Nothing  could  be  more  generous.  I  set  to  work  with 
zeal  to  study  anew,  and  I  considered  myself  bound  in  honour  not  to 
make  further  advances  with  the  daughter,  until  I  should  feel  satisfied 
with  my  proficiency  in  the  law.  It  was  all  in  vain.  I  had  an  in- 
superable repugnance  to  the  study  ;  my  mind  would  not  take  hold  of 
it ;  or,  rather,  by  long  despondency  had  become  for  the  time  incapable 
of  any  application.  I  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  doubt  and  self- 
distrust.  I  tried  to  finish  the  work  which  I  was  secretly  writing, 
hoping  it  would  give  me  reputation  and  gain  me  some  public  employ- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  I  saw  Matilda  every  day,  and  that  helped 
to  distract  me. 

In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  and  anxiety  she  was  taken  ill  with  a 
cold.  Nothing  was  thought  of  it  at  first ;  but  she  grew  rapidly- 
worse,  and  fell  into  a  consumption.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  suf- 
fered. The  ills  that  I  have  undergone  in  this  life,  have  been  dealt 
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out  to  me  drop  by  drop,  and  I  have  tasted  all  their  bitterness.  I 
saw  her  fade  rapidly  away ;  beautiful,  and  more  beautiful,  and  more 
angelical  to  the  very  last.  I  was  often  by  her  bedside ;  and  in  her 
wandering  state  of  mind  she  would  talk  to  me  with  a  sweet,  natural, 
and  affecting  eloquence,  that  was  overpowering.  I  saw  more  of  the 
beauty  of  her  mind  in  that  delirious  state,  than  I  had  ever  known 
before.  Her  malady  was  rapid  in  its  career,  and  hurried  her  off  in 
two  months.  Her  dying  struggles  were  painful  and  protracted.  For 
three  days  and  nights  I  did  not  leave  the  house,  and  scarcely  slept. 
I  was  by  her  when  she  died ;  all  the  family  were  assembled  round 
her,  some  praying,  others  weeping,  for  she  was  adored  by  them  all. 
I  was  the  last  one  she  looked  upon.  I  have  told  you  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  what,  if  I  were  to  tell  with  all  the  incidents  and  feelings  that 
accompanied  it,  would  fill  volumes.  She  was  but  about  seventeen 
years  old  when  she  died. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  horrid  state  of  mind  I  was  in  for  a  long 
time.  I  seemed  to  care  for  nothing ;  the  world  was  a  blank  to  me. 
I  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  law.  I  went  into  the  country,  but 
could  not  bear  solitude,  yet  could  not  enjoy  society.  There  was  a 
dismal  horror  continually  in  my  mind,  that  made  me  fear  to  be  alone. 
I  had  often  to  get  up  in  the  night,  and  seek  the  bedroom  of  my 
brother,  as  if  the  having  a  human  being  by  me  would  relieve  me 
from  the  frightful  gloom  of  my  own  thoughts. 

Months  elapsed  before  my  mind  would  resume  any  tone ;  but  the 
despondency  I  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  in  the  course  of  this  at- 
tachment, and  the  anguish  that  attended  its  catastrophe,  seemed  to 
give  a  turn  to  my  whole  character,  and  throw  some  clouds  into  my 
disposition,  which  have  ever  since  hung  about  it.  When  I  became 
more  calm  and  collected,  I  applied  myself,  by  way  of  occupation,  to 
the  finishing  of  my  work.  I  brought  it  to  a  close,  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  published  it ;  but  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
produced,  rendered  me  always  unable  to  look  upon  it  with  satisfac- 
tion. Still  it  took  with  the  public,  and  gave  me  celebrity,  as  an 
original  work  was  something  remarkable  and  uncommon  in  America. 
I  was  noticed,  caressed,  and  for  a  time  elevated  by  the  popularity  I 
had  gained.  I  found  myself  uncomfortable  in  my  feelings  in  New 
York,  and  travelled  about  a  little.  Wherever  I  went  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  attentions ;  I  was  full  of  youth  and  animation,  far 
different  from  the  being  I  now  am,  and  I  was  quite  flushed  with  this 
early  taste  of  public  favour.  Still,  however,  the  career  of  gaiety 
and  notoriety  soon  palled  upon  me.  I  seemed  to  drift  about  with- 
out aim  or  object,  at  the  mercy  of  every  breeze ;  my  heart  wanted 
anchorage.  I  was  naturally  susceptible,  and  tried  to  form  other  at- 
tachments, but  my  heart  would  not  hold  on ;  it  would  continually 
recur  to  what  it  had  lost ;  and  whenever  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
hurry  of  novelty  and  excitement,  I  would  sink  into  dismal  dejection. 
Tor  years  I  could  not  talk  on  the  subject  of  this  hopeless  regret ;  I 
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could  not  even  mention  her  name ;  but  her  image  was  continually 
before  me,  and  I  dreamt  of  her  incessantly. 

Two  months  succeeding  the  death  of  Matilda  were  spent 
in  the  retirement  of  the  country  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Judge  William  P.  Van  Ness,  at  Kinderhook,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  ex-President  Van  Buren. 

It  is  an  affecting  evidence  how  little  Mr.  Irving  was  ever 
disposed  to  cultivate  or  encourage  sadness,  or  suffer  hia 
"  melancholy  to  sit  on  brood,"  that  he  should  be  engaged 
during  this  period  of  sorrow  and  seclusion,  in  revising  and 
giving  additional  touches  to  his  History  of  New  York.  Of 
a  nervously  sensitive  nature,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  com- 
bating grief,  by  applying  himself  to  his  literary  occupation, 
as  the  only  one  that  could  really  interest  and  absorb  his 
mind.  To  Mrs.  Hoffman  he  writes,  May  19th  : 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  half-monastic  life  that  I  lead,  that  I 
cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  city. 
By  constantly  exercising  my  mind,  never  suffering  it  to  prey  upon 
itself,  and  resolutely  determining  to  be  cheerful,  I  have  in  a  manner 
worked  myself  into  a  very  enviable  state  of  serenity  and  self-posses- 
sion, which  is  promoted  %  the  tranquillity  of  everything  around  me. 
*  *  *  So  time  goes.  If  not  in  gaiety,  at  least  in  useful  and  agree- 
able occupation.  We  are  apt  to  retain  an  impression,  in  respect  to  a 
place,  from  the  state  of  our  feelings  on  last  quitting  it ;  and  when  I 
left  New  York,  I  emerged  from  such  a  scene  of  gloom  and  heart- 
aching  distress,  that  on  returning  to  it  I  should  feel  like  a  prisoner 
returning  to  his  dungeon. 

May  29th,  Mrs.  Hoffman  writes,  in  reply  to  a  letter  that 
is  lost :  "  I  admire  the  inscriptions  you  wrote — the  first  I 
like  the  best,  it  is  very  descriptive  of  Matilda's  character ; 
but  you  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  can  be  done ;  her  remains  are  deposited  in  the  family 
vault." 

When  the  time  came  for  his  return,  he  shrunk  from  the 
thoughts  of  mingling  again  with  the  world.  He  writes  to 
Mrs.  Hoffman : 

I  must  soon  leave  this,  and  return  once  more  to  the  city ;  but  it 
will  be  necessity,  not  inclination,  that  will  lead  me.  I  feel  so  con- 
tented here,  so  quiet.  Life  seems  to  flow  so  smoothly  in  the  country, 
without  even  a  ripple  to  disturb  the  current,  that  I  could  almost  float 
with  the  stream,  and  glide  insensibly  through  existence. 

Although  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  had  worn  away  when 
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he  returned  to  the  city,  his  countenance  long  retained  the 
trace  of  melancholy  feelings.  A  portrait  by  Jarvis,  taken 
some  months  afterwards,  and  conceded  without  dissent  at 
that  time,  to  be  a  faithful  and  admirable  likeness,  is  remark- 
able for  its  expression  of  pensive  refinement.  As  has  been 
already  observed,  Mr.  Irving  never  alluded  to  this  event  of 
his  life  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  ever  venture  in  his 
presence  to  introduce  the  name  of  Matilda.  I  have  heard 
of  but  one  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  obtruded  upon  him, 
and  that  was  by  her  father,  Mr.  Hoffman,  nearly  thirty 
years  after  her  death,  and  at  his  own  house.  A  grand- 
daughter had  been  requested  to  play  for  him  some  favourite 
piece  on  the  piano,  and  in  extracting  her  music  from  the 
drawer,  had  accidentally  brought  forth  a  piece  of  embroidery 
with  it.  "  Washington,"  said  Mr.  Hoffman,  picking  up  the 
faded  relic,  "  this  is  a  piece  of  poor  Matilda's  workmanship." 
The  effect  was  electric.  He  had  been  conversing  in  the 
sprightliest  mood  before,  and  he  sank  at  once  into  utter 
silence,  and  in  a  few  moments  got  up  and  left  the  house. 

It  is  an  evidence  with  what  romantic  tenderness  Mr. 
Irving  cherished  the  memory  of  his  early  love,  that  he  kept 
by  him,  through  life,  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  of  Matilda. 
He  lay  with  them  under  his  pillow,  in  the  first  days  of  keen 
and  vivid  anguish  that  followed  her  loss  ;*\nd  they  were 
ever  afterwards,  in  all  changes  of  climate  and  country,  his 
inseparable  companions. 

Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  may  be  regarded  as  of 
kindred  significance.  But  two  or  three  years  before  his 
death,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  conversation  with  a 
niece,  who  was  visiting  him,  he  was  led  to  descant  upon  the 
solitude  of  a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  struck 
with  the  incongruity  of  his  own  practice,  he  remarked  to  her 
in  a  half-playful,  half-mournful  way,  "  You  know  I  was  never 
intended  for  a  bachelor."  She  did  not,  of  course,  intrude 
upon  the  sacredness  of  his  recollections,  to  inquire  how  it 
happened  he  had  never  married  ;  but  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
as  if  furnishing  his  own  solution  to  the  enigma,  he  handed 
her  a  piece  of  poetry,  with  the  remark,  "  There's  an  auto- 
graph for  you."  She  took  it,  and  casting  her  eye  upon  the 
paper,  perceived  it  to  be  a  copy  of  those  noble  lines  of 
Campbell,  "  What's  hallowed  ground  ?  "  It  was  in  his  own 
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handwriting,  and  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  transcribed 
years  before.     I  quote  some  of  the  stanzas  : 

That's  hallowed  ground,  where,  mourned  and  miss'd, 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kiss'd  : — 
But  where's  their  memory's  mansion?     Is't 

Yon  churchyard's  bowers  ? 
No !  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound ; 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound, 

That  ne'er  are  riven, 
Is  hallowed  down  to  earth's  profound, 

And  up  to  heaven. 

For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old ; 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told 
Kun  molten  still  in  memory's  mould, 

And  will  not  cool 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  event  of  Mr.  Irving's  history,  that 
we  must  interpret  portions  of  his  article  on  "Rural  Ihi- 
nerals  "  in  the  Sketch  Book,  and  also  that  solemn  passage 
in  "St.  Mark's  Eve,"  in  Bracebridge  Hall,  beginning,  "I 
have  loved  as  I  never  again  shall  love  in  this  world — I  have 
been  loved  as  I  never  again  shall  be  loved."  To  this  sacred 
recollection  also,  I  ascribe  this  brief  record,  in  a  note-book 
of  1822,  kept  only  for  his  own  eye  :  "  She  died  in  the  beauty 
of  her  youth,  and.  in  my  memory  she  will  ever  be  young  and 
beautiful." 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Letter  to  Peter  Irving — Curious  heralding  of  the  History  of  New  York — 
Concern  of  a  City  Functionary  for  the  missing  Diedrich — Its  Publication 
— Visit  to  Albany — Diedrich's  Reception  among  the  Dutch — Opinions  of 
Knickerbocker— Scott — Verplanck — Letters  to  Mrs.  Hoffman. 

THE  first  letter  I  find,  after  his  return  from  Kinderhook,  is 
addressed  to  his  brother  Peter,  from  which  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

*  *  *  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  write  to  you  about.  I  have 
been  so  little  abroad  in  the  world  since  my  return  from  Van  Ness's 
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that  I  know  nothing  how  matters  are  going  on.  *  *  *  My  health 
has  been  feeble  and  my  spirits  depressed,  so  that  I  have  found  com- 
pany very  irksome,  and  have  shunned  it  almost  entirely.  I  propose 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  to  Canada  with  Brevoort  on  Saturday 
next,  to  be  absent  sixteen  days.  There  is  a  steam-boat  on  the  lake 
which  makes  the  journey  sure  and  pleasant.  I  trust  the  jaunt  will 
perfectly  renovate  me.  On  my  return  1  shall  go  to  Mr.  Hoffman's 
retreat  at  Hellgate,  and  prepare  esta  obra  for  a  launch.  *  *  * 

We  are  all  well.  Irving  and  Smith  are  highly  satisfied  with  your 
assiduity.  1  refer  you  to  Hal  and  Sally  for  family  particulars. 

The  "  Hal  and  Sally,"  here  mentioned,  were  Henry  Van 
"Wart  and  his  wife,  the  youngest  sister  of  Mr.  Irving.  Mr. 
Van  Wart  had  engaged  in  business  in  England,  just  after 
his  marriage  in  1806,  in  connexion  with  the  house  of  Irving 
and  Smith  in  New  York ;  he  had  returned  to  this  country 
in  1808,  under  an  apprehension  of  impending  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  now  about  to 
go  back,  to  find  in  England  his  permanent  home. 

The  country  retreat  spoken  of,  in  which  Mr.  Irving  was 
to  prepare  his  History  of  New  York  for  publication,  was 
delightfully  situated  at  Eavenswood,  near  Hellgate.  He 
passed  much  of  his  time  here  in  August  and  September,  and 
had  a  boat  at  command  belonging  to  his  friend  Brevoort, 
called  the  Tinker,  in  which  he  used  to  ply  between  the  city 
and  this  summer  residence  of  the  Hoffmans. 

In  the  November  succeeding,  Mr.  Irving  repaired  to 
Philadelphia,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  History 
of  New  York.  He  adopted  the  expedient  of  putting  it  to 
press  in  that  rather  than  his  native  city,  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  idea  of  the  real  character  of  the  work  from 
getting  wind  in  advance  of  its  appearance.  At  the  same 
time  curiosity  was  awakened  in  New  York,  by  a  series  of 
preparatory  advertisements,  foreshadowing  its  appearance, 
without  betraying  its  grotesque  and  mock-heroic  qualities. 
These  were  afterwards  collected  by  me  at  his  request,  and 
inserted  by  him  after  "  The  Author's  Apology,"  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  revised  edition  of  Knickerbocker  in  1848. 

The  first  of  these  Notices  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post, 
about  six  weeks  prior  to  the  publication,  and  was  as  follows  : 

DISTRESSING. 

Left  his  lodgings  some  time  since,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of, 
a  small  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked- 
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hat,  by  the  name  of  KNICKERBOCKER.  As  there  are  some  reasons  for 
believing  he  is  not  entirely  in  his  right  mind,  and  as  great  anxiety  is 
entertained  about  him,  any  information  concerning  him  left  either  at 
the  Columbian  Hotel,  Mulberry-street,  or  at  the  office  of  this  paper, 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

P.S. — Printers  of  newspapers  would  be  aiding  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  giving  an  insertion  to  the  above. — Oct.  25. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  this  was  followed  by  another : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 

SIR, — Having  read  in  your  paper  of  the  26th  October  last  a  para- 
graph respecting  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Knickerbocker,  who 
was  missing  from  his  lodgings ;  if  it  would  be  any  relief  to  his  friends, 
or  furnish  them  with  any  clue  to  discover  wrhere  he  is,  you  may  in- 
form them  that  a  person  answering  the  description  was  seen  by  the 
passengers  of  the  Albany  stage  early  in  the  morning,  about  four  or 
five  weeks  since,  resting  himself  by  the  side  of  the  road  a  little  above 
Kingsbridge.  He  had  in  his  hands  a  small  bundle  tied  in  a  red 
banclana  handkerchief;  he  appeared  to  be  travelling  northward,  and 
was  very  much  fatigued  and  exhausted. 

Nov.  6, 1809.  A  TRAVELLER. 

To  tins  succeeded,  in  ten  days,  a  letter  signed  by  Seth 
Handaside,  landlord  of  the  independent  Columbian  Hotel, 
Mulberry-street : 

SIR, — You  have  been  good  enough  to  publish  in  your  paper  a 
paragraph  about  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  who  was  missing  so 
strangely  from  his  lodgings  some  time  since.  Nothing  satisfactory 
has  been  heard  of  the  old  gentleman  since  ;  but  a  very  curious  kind  of 
a  written  book  has  been  found  in  his  room  in  his  own  hand  writing. 
Now  I  wish  you  to  notice  him,  if  he  is  still  alive,  that  if  lie  does  not 
return  and  pay  off  his  bill,  for  board  and  lodging,  I  shall  have  to  dis- 
pose of  his  book,  to  satisfy  me  for  the  same. 

This  device  to  call  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
forthcoming  work  was  sufficiently  ingenious  and  original, 
and  it  is  an  amusing  incident,  in  this  connexion,  that  one 
of  the  city  authorities  found  his  sympathies  so  much  enlisted 
by  the  appeal,  as  to  call  on  the  author's  brother,  John  T. 
Irving,  and  consult  him  on  tbe  propriety  of  offering  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  missing  Diedrich. 

Though  the  author  had  carried  the  manuscript  in  a  com- 
plete state  to  Philadelphia,  yet  he  afterwards  made  some 
additions,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  as  the  work  was 
going  through  the  press.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the 
voyage  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  up  the  Hudson,  and  the  enume- 
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ration  of  the  army.  Coming  home  late  one  night,  and  find- 
ing himself  locked  out  of  his  lodgings,  he  repaired  to  the 
quarters  of  a  bachelor  friend,  but  could  not  sleep  after  ob- 
taining admittance.  It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  that 
journey  flashed  through  his  mind ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the 
images  crowd  upon  him,  that  he  rose  from  the  bed  to  strike 
a  light,  and  write  them  down — but  he  could  not  find  the 
candle,  and  after  stumbling  about  for  awhile,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  sleepy  but  wondering  companion,  he  managed  to 
get  hold  of  a  piece  of  paper,  and  jot  down  some  of  his 
impressions  in  pencil  in  the  dark.  The  next  morning  he 
stopped  the  press,  until  he  had  finished  his  picture  and 
secured  its  admission. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1809,  appeared  the  advertise- 
ment of  its  actual  publication,  in  these  words : 

IS   THIS   DAY  PUBLISHED, 
BY   INSKEEP  AND  BRADFORD — NO.   128,   BROADWAY, 

A  HISTORY   OF   NEW   YORK. 
In  2  vols.  duodecimo — price  3  dollars. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  discovery  and  settlement,  with  its 
internal  policy,  manners,  cnstoms,  wars,  &c.  &c.,  under  the  Dutch 
government,  furnishing  many  curious  and  interesting  particulars  never 
before  published,  and  which  are  gathered  from  various  manuscripts 
and  other  authenticated  sources,  the  whole  being  interspersed  with 
philosophical  speculations  and  moral  precepts. 

This  work  was  found  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, tlie  old  gentleman  whose  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance 
has  been  noticed.  It  is  published  in  order  to  discharge  certain  debts 
he  has  left  behind. 

This  advertisement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  unpromising  enough, 
and  awakens  no  expectation  but  of  a  sober  matter-of-fact 
history  of  our  Dutch  progenitors — an  impression  which  the 
covert  humour  of  its  dedication,  "  To  the  New  York  Histo- 
rical Society,"  "  as  a  humble  and  unworthy  testimony  of  the 
profound  veneration  and  exalted  esteem  of  the  Society's 
sincere  well-wisher  and  devoted  servant,  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker," would  no  doubt  help  to  confirm.  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  imagine  the  astonishment  of  many,  on  taking  up  the 
work,  to  find  that  the  author  had  seized  upon  "  the  events 
which  compose  the  history  of  the  three  Dutch  governors  of 
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New  York,  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  a  world  of  satire, 
•whim,  and  ludicrous  description." 

I  give  a  contemporaneous  notice  of  the  work  from  the 
Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Eeview,  the  precursor  of 
the  North  American.  The  notice  begins  with  a  short  sketch 
of  the  original  possession  of  the  country  by  a  few  Dutch 
colonists,  and  its  erection  into  an  English  province  in  1664, 
and  proceeds : 

The  meagre  annals  of  this  short-lived  Dutch  colony  have  afforded 
the  groundwork  for  this  amusing  book,  which  is  certainly  the  wittiest 
our  press  has  ever  produced.  To  examine  it  seriously  in  a  historical 
point  of  view  would  be  ridiculous ;  though  the  few  important  events 
of  the  period  to  which  it  relates  are,  we  presume,  recorded  with 
accuracy  as  to  their  dates  and  consequences. 

These  materials,  which  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  fill  a  dry 
journal  of  a  few  pages,  are  here  extended  to  two  volumes.  They 
only  compose  the  coarse  network  texture  of  the  cloth,  in  which  the 
author  has  embroidered  a  rich  collection  of  wit  and  humour.  The 
account  of  these  honest  Dutch  governors  has  been  made  subservient 
to  a  lively  flow  of  good-natured  satire  on  the  follies  and  blunders  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  perplexities  they  have  caused. 

The  great  merit,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  one,  which  the  varied 
labours  of  former  times  have  left  to  the  literature  of  the  present  day, 
aptness  and  fertility  of  allusion,  will  be  found  almost  to  satiety  in 
these  pages.  Those  who  have  a  relish  for  light  humour,  and  are 
pleased  with  that  ridicule  which  is  caused  by  trifling,  and,  to  the 
mass  of  the  world,  unobserved  relations  and  accidents  of  persons  and 
situations,  will  be  often  gratified.  They  will  soon  perceive  that  the 
writer  is  one  of  those  privileged  beings,  who,  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  the  lanes  and  streets,  the  roads  and  avenues  of  this  uneven 
world,  refreshes  himself  with  many  a  secret  smile  at  occurrences,  that 
excite  no  observation  from  the  dull,  trudging  mass  of  mortals.  "The 
little  Frenchmen,  skipping  from  the  battery  to  avoid  a  shower,  with 
their  hats  covered  with  their  handkerchiefs ;"  the  distress  of  "  the 
worthy  Dutch  family"  annoyed  by  the  vicinage  of  "  a  French  board- 
ing-house," with  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  even  down  to  "  the 
little  pug-nose  dogs  that  penetrated  into  their  best  room,"  are  ex- 
amples, among  many  others,  of  this  disposition.  The  people  of  New 
England  are  the  subjects  of  many  humorous  remarks,  but  we  are 
glad  to  observe  made  with  so  much  good  nature  and  mingled  com- 
pliment and  satire,  that  they  themselves  must  laugh. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists,  how- 
ever, looked  at  it  with  a  less  indulgent  eye.  This  irreverent 
handling  of  their  Dutch  ancestors,  and  conversion  of  the 
field  of  sober  history  into  a  region  of  comic  romance,  was 
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not  to  their  taste.  "  Your  good  friend,  the  old  lady,"  writes 
Mrs.  Hoffman  to  him,  at  Philadelphia,  on  its  first  appearance, 
"  came  home  in  a  great  stew  this  evening.  Such  a  scandalous 
story  had  got  about  town — a  book  had  come  out  called  a 
History  of  New  York  ;  nothing  but  a  satire  and  ridicule  of 
the  old  Dutch  people — and  they  said  you  was  the  author ; 
but  from  this  foul  slander,  I'll  venture  to  say,  she  has  de- 
fended you.  She  was  quite  in  a  heat  about  it."  The  old 
lady  here  alluded  to  was  the  mother  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoff- 
man. 

If  some  of  the  Dutch  were  nettled,  others  perceived  that 
the  work  was  written  in  pure  wantonness  of  fun,  without  a 
particle  of  malevolence,  and  were  willing  to  laugh  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  over  pages  of  which  a  correspondent 
of  a  Baltimore  paper  wrote  at  the  time :  "  If  it  be  true,  as 
Sterne  says,  that  a  man  draws  a  nail  out  of  his  coffin  every 
time  he  laughs,  after  reading  Irving's  book  your  coffin  will 
certainly  fall  to  pieces." 

"Walter  Scott  was  the  first  transatlantic  author  to  bear 
witness  to  the  merit  of  Knickerbocker.  In  the  following 
letter  to  Henry  Brevoort,  who  had  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  second  edition  in  1813,  he  writes  : 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  beg  y^ou  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  un- 
common degree  of  entertainment  which  I  have  received  from  the 
most  excellently  jocose  history  of  New  York.  I  am  sensible,  that  as 
a  stranger  to  American  parties  and  politics,  I  must  lose  much  of  the 
concealed  satire  of  the  piece,  but  I  must  own  that  looking  at  the 
simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I  have  never  read  anything  so 
closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift,  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.  1  have  been  employed  these  few  evenings  in  reading 
them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and  our 
sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  I  think,  too,  there 
are  passages  which,  indicate  that  the  author  possesses  powers  of  a 
different  kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me  much  of 
Sterne.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  when 
Mr.  Irvine  takes  pen  in  hand  again,  for  assuredly  I  shall  expect  a 
very  great  treat  which  I  may  chance  never  to  hear  of  but  through 
your  kindness. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

Abbotsford,  April  23,  1813. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  his 
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friend,  Chilian  0.  Verplanck,  in  an  anniversary  discourse, 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  December 
7,  1818,  when  the  author  was  in  Europe,  took  occasion  to 
allude  to  this  burlesque  history  in  a  spirit  of  regret,  at  the 
injustice  done  by  it  to  the  Dutch  character.  "  It  is  painful,"  he 
says,  "  to  see  a  mind  as  admirable  for  its  exquisite  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  for  its  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
wasting  the  riches  of  its  fancy  on  an  ungrateful  theme,  and 
its  exuberant  humour  in  a  coarse  caricature." 

This  censure  was  much  softened  by  the  complimentary 
remarks  which  followed,  which  nevertheless  did  not  prevent 
his  brother  Ebenezer,  who  feared  its  effect  upon  a  new  edition 
of  the  work  which  had  just  been  put  to  press  in  Philadelphia, 
from  giving  vent  to  some  vexation  on  the  subject  in  a  letter 
to  "Washington.  The  latter  writes  in  reply : 

I  have  seen  what  Verplanck  said  of  my  work.  He  did  me  more 
than  justice  in  what  he  said  of  my  mental  qualifications  ;  and  he  said 
nothing  of  my  work  that  I  have  not  long  thought  of  it  myself.  *  * 
He  is  one  of  the  honestest  men  I  know  of,  in  speaking  his  opinion. 
There  is  a  determined  candour  about  him,  which  will  not  allow  him  to 
be  blinded  by  passion.  I  am  sure  he  wishes  me  well,  and  his  own 
talents  and  acquirements  are  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  entertain 
jealousy ;  but  were  1  his  bitterest  enemy,  such  an  opinion  have  I  of 
his  integrity  of  mind,  that  I  would  refer  any  one  to  him  for  an  honest 
account  of  me,  sooner  than  to  almost  any  one  else. 

To  Brevoort,  to  whom  he  had  just  transmitted  across  the 
Atlantic  the  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book,  which  included 
the  story  of  Eip  Van  "Winkle,  he  alludes  to  these  critical 
strictures  in  a  more  playful  vein.  After  a  high  compliment 
to  the  oration  of  Verplauck,  he  adds  : 

I  hope  he  will  not  put  our  old  Dutch  burghers  into  the  notion  that 
they  must  feel  affronted  with  poor  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  just  as 
he  is  about  creeping  out  in  a  new  edition.  I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  this  burst  of  filial  feeling  in  Verplanck,  on  the  jokes  put  upon  his 
ancestors ;  though  I  honour  the  feeling,  and  admire  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  It  met  my  eyes  just  as  I  had  finished  the 
little  story  of  Hip  Van  Winkle,  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  it  in 
the  introduction  to  that  bagatelle.  I  hope  Verplanck  -will  not  think 
the  article  is  written  in  defiance  of  his  vituperation.  Remember  me 
heartily  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  mean  to  grow  wiser,  and  better,  and 
older,  every  day,  and  to  lay  the  castigation  he  has  given  seriously  to 
heart. 

The  avails  of  the  first  edition  of  Knickerbocker,  I  have 
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heard  Mr.  Irving  say,  amounted  to  about  three  thousand 
dollars. 

Soon  after  its  publication  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
offer  himself  at  Albany  as  a  candidate  for  a  clerkship  in  one 
of  the  Courts  in  ]N~ew  York.  He  could  plead  no  party-services, 
for  he  had  shunned  rather  than  sought  political  notoriety, 
but  his  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Paris,  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment,  and  ready  to  forward  his  interest, 
and  this  presented  an  opportunity  to  provide  for  his  main- 
tenance and  give  him  leisure  for  literary  pursuit,  which  it 
was  urged  he  ought  not  to  lose.  He  failed  to  get  the  post, 
however,  mainly  through  the  counterworking  of  some  can- 
didates for  other  offices,  who  sought,  by  such  manoeuvre,  to 
compel  the  support  of  Paris  to  their  claims.  The  integrity 
of  Paris,  however,  was  of  too  stubborn  a  mould  for  such  a 
game. 

I  insert  two  letters  written  during  his  absence. 

To  MRS.  HOFFMAN. 

Johnstown,  Feb.  12,  1810. 

MY  DEAR  ERIEND,— -I  wrote  Mr.  Hoffman  a  hasty  letter  from 
Albany,  uncertain  whether  it  would  reach  New  York  before  his  de- 
parture, and  should  have  written  him  again,  but  that  I  concluded 
from  what  he  told  me  before  I  left  the  city  that  he  would  start  for 
Albany  on  Saturday  last.  His  presence  has  been  anxiously  looked 
for  at  Albany,  and  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  arrive  there  either  this 
evening  or  to-morrow.  I  stayed  three  days  there,  and  then  left  it  for 
Johnstown;  though  I  could  have  passed  several  days  there  with 
much  satisfaction,  in  attending  the  profound  discussions  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly;  and  the  movements  of  the  crowd  of  office- 
hunters,  who,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  have  descended  upon  the  city 
to  devour  every  plant  and  herb,  and  every  "green  thing."  The 
anxiety  I  felt,  however,  to  see  my  sister  induced  me  to  hasten  my 
departure,  and  one  or  two  other  considerations  of  trifling  moment 
concurred  in  urging  me  on.  *  *  * 

Your  city  is  no  doubt  waiting  with  great  solicitude  to  hear  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Appointment.  The  members  have  a 
difficult  task  allotted  them,  and  one  of  great  responsibility.  It  is 
impossible  they  should  avoid  disappointing  many,  and  displeasing 
more,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  entitle 
them  to  every  indulgence.  I  wish  Mr.  H.  had  started  when  I  did ; 
his  presence  would,  I  think,  have  been  of  infinite  service. 

I  can  give  you  nothing  that  will  either  interest  you  or  yield  you  a 
moment's  amusement.  I  have  witnessed  nothing  since  my  depar- 
ture but  political  wrangling  and  intriguing,  and  this  is  unimportant 
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to  you ;  and  my  mind  has  been  too  much  occupied  by  worldly  cares 
and  anxieties  to  be  sufficiently  at  ease  to  write  anything  worthy 
perusal.  Add  to  this,  I  have  been  sick  either  from  a  cold,  or  the 
intolerable  atmosphere  of  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  and  have  been  dis- 
gusted by  the  servility,  and  duplicity,  and  rascality  I  have  witnessed 
among  the  swarm  of  scrub  politicians  who  crawl  about  the  great 
metropolis  of  our  State,  like  so  many  vermin  about  the  head  of  the 
body  politic ;  excuse  the  grossness  of  this  figure,  I  entreat  you. 

I  was  much  interested  and  pleased,  while  at  Albany,  with  Dickinson, 
a  young  miniature  painter,  who  has  resided  there  for  some  time  past. 
He  is  an  artist  of  highly  promising  talents,  and  of  most  amiable  de- 
meanour and  engaging  manners.  1  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  leave  this  city  of  darkness  and  dulness  and  come  to  New  York, 
and  am  strongly  in  hopes  he  will  soon  do  so.  He  is  not  a  mere 
mechanic  in  his  art,  but  paints  from  his  imagination.  He  has  lately 
executed  a  figure  of  Hope,  which  does  great  credit  to  his  invention 
and  execution,  and  bespeaks  a  most  delicate  and  classic  taste.  He 
has  promised  to  let  me  have  it  for  a  while  to  show  it  in  New  York. 
How  I  would  glory  in  being  a  man  of  opulence,  to  take  such  young 
artists  by  the  hand,  and  cherish  their  budding  genius !  A  few  acts  of 
munificence  of  the  kind  done  in  a  generous  and  liberal  manner  by 
some  of  our  wealthy  nabobs  would,  I  am  satisfied,  be  more  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  more  to  the  glory  and  advantage  of  their 
country,  than  building  a  dozen  shingle  church  steeples,  or  buying  a 
thousand  venal  votes  at  an  election.  *  *  * 

I  have  just  written  to  Peter  Kemble,  and  strangely  forgot  to  tell 
him  (being  a  brother  sportsman)  that  I  had  just  returned  from  a 
couple  of  hours'  bushbeating,  having  killed  a  brace  of  partridges  and 
a  black  squirrel!  Give  my  love  to  all,  and  believe  me  ever  affec- 
tionately. Your  friend, 

W.L 

The  following  letter  was  written  after  he  had  renounced 
all  hopes  of  success,  and  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  his  re- 
ception at  the  head-quarters  of  Dutch  domination,  and  his 
success  in  mollifying  the  wrath  of  some  of  the  older  families 
who  had  felt  themselves  aggrieved  in  the  liberties  taken  with 
their  ancestors. 

To  MRS.  HOFFJIAN. 

Albany,  Feb.  26,  1810. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  have  just  left  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  is  suffering 
under  a  severe  attack  of  the  sick  headache,  and  groaning  in  his  bed 
most  piteously.  Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have  relinquished  all  cares 
and  thoughts  about  an  appointment,  and  am  now  merely  remaining 
in  Albany  to  witness  the  interesting  scenes  of  intrigue  and  iniquity 
that  are  passing  under  my  eye — to  inform  myself  of  the  manner  of 
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transacting  legislative  business,  with  which  I  was  before  but  little 
acquainted — to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  great  and  little  mea 
of  the  State  whom  I  find  collected  here,  and  lastly,  to  enjoy  the 
amusements  and  society  of  this  great  metropolis.  I  think  I  have 
most  bountiful  variety  of  occupation.  You  will  smile,  perhaps,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  in  spite  of  all  my  former  prejudices  and  prepos- 
sessions, I  like  this  (jueer  little  old-fashioned  place  more  and  more 
the  longer  I  remain  in  it.  I  have  somehow  or  another  formed  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  good  people,  and  several  of  the  little 
Yffrouws,  and  have  even  made  my  way  and  intrenched  myself 
strongly  in  the  parlours  of  several  genuine  Dutch  families,  who  had 
declared  utter  hostility  to  me.  Several  good  old  ladies,  who  had 
almost  condemned  my  book  to  the  flames,  have  taken  me  into  high 
favour,  and  I  have  even  had  the  hardihood  to  invade  the  territories 

of  Mynheer  Hans ,  and  lay  siege  to  his  beauteous  daughter, 

albeit  that  the  high  blood  of  all  the  burghers  of  the family  was 

boiling  against  me,  and  threatening  me  with  utter  annihilation. 

So  passes  away  the  time.  I  shall  remain  here  some  days  longer, 
and  then  go  to  Kinclerhook.  What  titne  I  shall  return  to  New  York 
I  cannot  tell.  I  have  now  no  prospect  ahead,  nor  scheme,  nor  air 
castle  to  engage  my  mind  withal ;  so  that  it  matters  but  little  where 
I  am,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  be  more  agreeably  or  profitably  employed 
than  Van  Ness's  library.  I  shall  return  to  New  York  poorer  than  I 
set  out,  both  in  pocket  and  hopes,  but  rich  in  a  great  store  of  valuable 
and  pleasing  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired  of  the  wickedness  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  only  kind  of  wealth  I 
am  doomed  to  acquire  in  the  world,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  which  I  am 
but  little  covetous.  *  *  * 

Though  lie  was  very  much  feted  and  caressed  at  Albany 
"before  he  left,  yet  many  at  first  were  very  slow  to  extend 
any  civility  to  bim.  One  lady  was  pointedly  indignant 
against  him,  and  in  an  outburst  of  wrath  vowed,  if  she  were 
a  man,  she  would  horsewhip  him.  The  historian  was  won- 
derfully amused  on  hearing  tbis,  and  with  a  degree  of 
modest  impudence  quite  foreign  to  his  native  character, 
forthwith  determined  to  seek  an  introduction.  He  accord- 
ingly prevailed  on  a  friend  to  take  him  to  her  house.  She 
received  bim  very  stiffly  at  first,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
interview  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  so  agreeable 
that  she  relaxed  entirely  from  her  hauteur,  and  they  became 
very  good  friends. 

She  was  satisfied,  I  presume,  that  he  had  taken  the  old 
Dutch  names  at  random,  without  intending  any  personal 
allusion,  which  was  the  case,  as  he  has  himself  told  me. 
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"  It  was  a  confounded  impudent  thing  in  such  a  youngster 
as  I  was,"  said  he  to  me  in  his  latter  years,  "  to  be  meddling 
in  this  way  with  old  family  names  :  but  I  did  not  dream  of 
offence." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Hoffman — To  Mrs  Hoffman— Biographical  Sketch  of  Camp- 
bell— First  Perusal  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake — Longings  for  Independence 
— Partnership  proposed — Embraces  it. 

THE  following  account  of  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  in 
which  Mr.  Irving  acted  as  escort  to  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  her 
three  infant  children,  is  not  without  interest,  as  an  example 
of  the  jocose  extravagance  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged 
in  scribbling  to  Mr.  Hoffman : 

To  MR.  HOFFMAN. 

Philadelphia,  June  5,  1810. 

DEAR  SIR, — We  arrived  safe  in  Philadelphia  this  morning,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  took  the  city  by  surprise,  the 
inhabitants  not  having  expected  us  until  evening.  All  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  my  unparalleled  generalship,  which  already  begins  to  be 
talked  of  with  great  admiration  throughout  the  country.  I  took  a 
light  coachee  from  Brighton  to  Brunswick,  where  we  breakfasted, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  a  four-horse  carriage  there,  I 
changed  carriage  and  horses  and  pushed  on  to  Trenton,  where,  while 
the  Philistines  were  dining,  I  engaged  a  fresh  carriage  and  horses  for 
Philadelphia,  and  made  oat  to  reach  Homesburg  (about  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia)  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  as  far  as  possible,  lest  the  weather  might  change,  or 
the  children  get  unwell.  The  journey  has  been  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  than  I  had  anticipated.  Yesterday  was  a  fine 
day  for  travelling,  and  I  never  knew  children  travel  so  well.  Charles 
has  behaved  like  a  very  good  boy,  and  George  is  one  of  the  spright- 
liest  little  travellers  I  ever  knew;  he  has  furnished  amusement  • 
during  the  whole  ride,  and  what  is  still  better,  has  gained  unto  himself 
a  very  rare  and  curious  stock  of  knowledge ;  for  besides  the  unknown 
tongue  in  which  he  usually  converses,  and  which  none  but  Mammy 
Caty  (who  you  know  is  at  least  one-half  witch)  can  understand,  he 
has  picked  up  a  considerable  smattering  of  high  Dutch  since  he 
entered  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  I  regretted  exceedingly, 
and  that  more  than  once  during  my  travels,  that  the  immortal  Psal- 
manazar  was  not  present  to  discourse  with  him. 
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Little  Julia  has  had  an  astonishing  variety  of  complaints  since  our 
leaving  New  York,  has  had  two  doctors  to  attend  her,  has  taken 
three  score  and  ten  doses  of  medicine,  not  to  mention  aniseed  tea  and 
peppermint  cordial,  and  what  is  passing  strange,  is  still  alive,  fat  and 
hearty ;  a  case  only  to  be  paralleled  by  that  of  the  famous  Spinster  of 
Katcliff  Highway,  who  -was  cured  of  nineteen  diseases  in  a  fortnight, 
and  every  one  of  them  mortal ! 

You  cannot  conceive  -what  speculation  our  appearance  made  among 
the  yeomanry  of  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  excellent 
old  Dutch  farmers  mistook  us  for  a  family  of  Yankee  squatters,  and 
were  terribly  alarmed,  and  the  little  community  of  Bustletown  (who 
are  very  apt  to  be  thrown  into  a  panic)  were  in  utter  dismay  at  our 
approach,  insomuch  that  when  we  entered  one  end  of  the  town,  I  saw 
several  old  women  in  Pompadour  and  Birdseye  gowns,  with  band- 
boxes under  their  arms,  making  their  escape  out  of  the  other.  How- 
ever, I  contrived  to  pacify  them  by  letting  them  know  it  was  the 
family  of  the  Recorder  of  New  York,  who,  being  an  orthodox  Bible 
man,  always  travelled  into  foreign  lands,  as  did  the  Patriarchs  of 
yore — that  is  to  say,  with  his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters, 
his  men-servants  and  his  maid-servants,  and  his  cattle  and  the 
stranger  that  is  within  his  gates,  and  everything  that  is  his,  whereat 
they  were  exceeding  glad  and  glorified  God. 

We  are  all  comfortably  situated  at  Ann's,*  who  lives  in  a  little 
palace.  *  *  *  Mary  is  much  improved  in  her  looks,  and  appears  to 
t>e  a  great  favourite  with  the  family.  Ann  has  taken  her  under  her 
care,  and  is  making  her  a  hard  student.  She  has  already  read  seven 
pages  in  Rollin,  and  the  whole  history  of  Camilla  and  Cecilia,  not  to 
mention  a  considerable  attack  which  she  has  made  upon  "  the  Castle 
of  Inch  valley ;  a  tale,  alas,  too  true !" 

In  the  hurry  of  my  writing  the  above  (for  I  write  as  fast  as  we 
travelled)  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  haying  safely  arrived 
within  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the  old  carriage  from  which  we 
came  from  Trenton  sank  beneath  its  burden  and  gave  up  the  ghost ! 

In  other  words,  we  broke  down  just  after  entering  the  city  ;  but 
as  it  was  merely  a  spring  had  given  way,  the  whole  party,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins  without  any  other  mishap  than 
that  of  overturning  the  medicine-chest,  and  spilling  fifteen  phials, 
which  were  as  full  of  plagues  as  those  mentioned  in  the  P^evelations. 
I  immediately  perceived  a  change  in  little  Julia  for  the  better,  and  I 
make  bold  to  conjecture  that  had  a  dozen  more  been  demolished,  she 
would  have  been  the  heartiest  child  in  Philadelphia  at  this  present 
writing.  You  cannot  imagine  the  astonishment  of  all  Philadelphia 
at  seeing  so  many  living  beings  extracted  out  of  one  little  carriage. 

*  Ann  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  married,  the  year  before, 
to  Charles  Nicholas,  of  Philadelphia.  Mary  was  a  younger  sister  by  the 
first  marriage,  afterwards  Mrs.  Philip  Rhinelander. 
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Farewell,  my  good  sir.  Remember  me  to  the  remnants  and  rags 
of  your  household  that  remain  behind.  Keep  all  marauders  from 
breaking  into  my  room  and  disturbing  the  pictures  of  my  venerable 
ancestors,  and  believe  me 

Ever  your  friend, 

W.  I. 

At  the  date  of  the  extract  which  follows,  Mr.  Irving  had 
returned  to  New  York,  and  would  appear  to  be  domesticated 
at  a  cottage  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city,  which  Mr.  Hoffman  had  hired  for  a  summer 
retreat. 

To  MRS.  HOFFMAN,  at  Philadelphia. 

New  York,  June  23,  1810. 

MY  DEA.E,  FRIEND, — I  have  several  times  sat  down  and  begun  an 
answer  to  your  letter,  but  as  often  have  been  interrupted,  for  the 
cottage  has  been  quite  a  scene  of  gaiety  for  these  few  days  past. 
Brevoort  has  been  there  since  the  day  before  yesterday  with  his 
famous  ship  the  Tinker,  which  has  been  much  altered  and  reformed, 
so  as  to  behave  like  a  very  steady,  sober,  upright  little  ship.  We 
took  the  girls  over  to  Hamilton's  monument  yesterday,  and  made  a 
very  prosperous  and  delightful  voyage. 

1  am  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  about  to  bring  you  home  with 
all  your  household.  I  long  to  see  my  little  playmate,  George,  and 
once  more  to  have  my  little  god-daughter  under  my  eye,  for  I  am  ex- 
tremely apprehensive  lest  she  should  contract  bad  habits  in  these  out- 
landish places.  Charles  is  very  correct  in  his  opinion  that  you  have 
rather  too  many  babies  with  you,  and  I  think  when  next  you  go 
abroad,  you  will  do  well  to  consult  a  little  with  him.  *  *  * 

As  Mr.  Hoffman  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  it  would  be  totally 
superfluous  for  me  to  give  you  any  particulars  of  domestic  news,  as 
he  will  be  able  to  relate  you  the  whole  history  of  the  cottage  and  its 
inhabitants  at  full  length.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the  genuine  and  original  name  of 
the  place,  which  is  Rockdale  Cottage,  which  I  am  determined  hence- 
forth to  call  it,  in  solemn  defiance  of  all  the  old  gentlemen  in  the 

country,  though and should  be  at  the  head  of  them. 

And  what  is  better,  I  have  found  reason  on  my  side,  for  as  to  calling 
it  Rose  Cottage,  the  roses  are  almost  gone  already,  whereas,  an'  it 
please  God,  we  shall  have  rocks  and  dales  enough  all  the  year  round, 
unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 

Greet  Ann  for  me  "  by  the  name  of  most  kind  Hostess."  Tell 
Charles  I  will  be  able  to  write  to  him  about  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  as  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  spend  part  of  to-morrow  with 


me. 


*  * 


The  Campbell  here  mentioned,  was  a  brother  of  the  Bard 
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of  Hope.  He  was  a  resident  of  New  York,  and  had  lately 
applied  to  Mr.  Irving  for  his  good  offices  in  procuring  the 
publication  of  O'Connor's  Child,  and  a  new  edition  of  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  the  manuscript  of  which  the  poet  had 
sent  out  to  him,  with  a  view  to  a  pecuniary  remuneration 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  Mr.  Irving  proposed  the  publica- 
tion to  Charles  I.  Nicholas  and  his  partner,  booksellers  in 
Philadelphia,  who  agreed  to  undertake  the  work  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  provided  he  would  preface  it  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  poet.  To  this  he  assented ;  and  having  ob- 
tained some  meagre  particulars  from  the  brother,  worked 
them  up  into  a  brief  biography,  which  was  received  with  ap- 
probation by  the  public,  though  it  gave  little  satisfaction  to 
the  author  himself.  He  once  told  me  it  was  written  against 
the  vein,  and  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  up-hill  work." 

In  a  pencil  memorandum,  half  effaced,  which  I  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death,  we  have  this  further 
sketch  of  hitn  at  the  Hoffmans'  rural  retreat  on  the  Hudson. 
He  had  borrowed  from  Inskeep  and  Bradford  the  English 
copy  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  before  they  were  to  put  it  to 

Eress,  and  all  eagerness  to  devour  it,  had  stolen  forth  with 
is  secret  treasure  to    have  the  first  reading  to   himself. 
More  than  once  I  have  heard  him  descant  upon  the  delight 
of  this  stealthy  perusal,  and  the  surprise  with  which  he 
started  to  his  feet  at  the  unexpected  denouement, 

"  And  Snowdon's  knight  is  Scotland's  king." 
But  here  he  is  at  his  solitary  enjoyment : 

August  12,  1810. 

Seated,  leaning  against  a  rock  with  a  wild-cherry-tree  over  my 
head,  reading  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  busy  ant  hurrying 
over  the  page — crickets  skipping  into  my  bosom — wind  rustling 
among  the  top  branches  of  the  trees.  Broad  masses  of  shade  darken 
the  Hudson  and  cast  the  opposite  shore  in  black. 

I  am  strongly  reminded,  by  this  picture,  of  his  expressive 
invitation  to  a  friend  at  a  later  day — to  make  him  a  visit  at 
Sunnyside.  "  Come  and  see  me,  and  I'll  give  you  a  book 
and  a  tree." 

In  the  next  written  trace  of  him  this  year,  I  find  him  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  at  the  hospitable  seat  of  Captain 
Phillips,  in  the  Highlands  a  favourite  resort  of  himself,  the 
Kembles,  Paulding,  Brevoort,  and,  somewhat  later,  James 

YOL.  I.  L 
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Ren  wick.  Near  by  was  the  mountain  brook  described  in 
"  The  Angler"  of  the  Sketch  Book,  and  here  it  was  that 
Erevoort  sallied  forth  to  catch  trout,  with  the  elaborate 
equipment  set  forth  in  that  article.  A  female  correspondent, 
describing  to  him  a  walk  over  these  grounds  some  years 
later,  and  "  up  the  lonely  brook  so  familiarised  to  her  by  his 
descriptions,"  says :  "  Here  we  were  shown  Paulding's  seat," 
and  "your  place  of  study  (and  I  suspect — sleep)." 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Campbell  was  the  only  thing 
which  came  from  his  pen  this  year,  and  his  literary  pursuits 
would  seem  now  to  have  been  brought  to  a  stand.  The 
success  of  Knickerbocker  had  been  far  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, but  it  did  not  quicken  his  zeal  for  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  liked  the  exercise  of  his  pen  as  an  amusement, 
or  a  source  of  occasional  profit,  but  to  be  tied  down  to  a 
literary  career  as  his  destiny,  to  be  under  bonds  to  write  for 
a  livelihood,  this  presented  no  enviable  prospect  to  him. 
Indeed,  his  wrhole  soul  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  a  dependence 
upon  literature  for  his  daily  bread.  Such  a  career  was  beset 
with  too  many  trials  and  vexations,  was  too  precarious,  too 
fitful,  too  much  exposed  to  caprice,  vicissitude,  and  failure. 
His  happiness  was  at  stake  in  obtaining  some  employment 
that  would  ensure  a  steady  income ;  and  disappointed,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  some  hopes  of  an  office,  for  which  his  friends 
had  urged  his  claims,  and  shut  out  apparently  from  every 
other  avenue  to  a  modest  competence — he  seems  at  this 
period  to  have  pondered  the  future  with  a  boding  heart. 
Brevoort,  to  whom  he  confided  his  doubts  and  misgivings, 
used  playfully  to  rally  him  on  his  dread  of  the  almshouse  ; 
but  his  brother  Peter,  with  a  deeper  insight  into  his  nature, 
read  the  traces  of  these  feelings  in  his  letters  in  a  different 
vein.  He  knew  well,  that  though  never  inclined  to  take 
trouble  upon  interest,  he  was  not  so  constituted  that  he 
could  live  for  the  moment  without  casting  anxious  glances 
ahead,  dreading,  of  all  things,  to  have  his  spirit  clouded  by 
an  uncertain  future. 

As  there  had  been  a  sort  of  literary  alliance  in  regard  to 
Knickerbocker,  so  whatever  either  did  at  this  time  was  for 
the  benefit  of  both.  Peter's  letters  abound  in  allusions  to 
a  sort  of  compact  or  partnership,  by  which  they  held  all 
things  in  common.  His  main  anxiety  abroad  seems  to  have 
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aimed  at  rendering  his  expedition  useful  to  "Washington  as 
well  as  to  himself. 

I  have  already  authorised  you  (he  writes)  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  expedition  in  any  way  that  may  seem  for  our  mutual 
benefit.  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  consider  your  attention  to  esta 
obra  as  amply  performing  your  part  in  our  little  partnership.  In 
truth,  I  only  require  you  to  be  cheerful  and  not  to  repine  at  being  un- 
employed, and  I  shall  be  happy.  My  only  fear  is  that  you  may 
indulge  different  feelings,  and  so  acquire  a  temper  of  mind  unfavour- 
able to  happiness.  Be  assured  that  if  nothing  of  further  profit  grows 
out  of  my  present  occupation,  we  will,  on  my  return,  devise  other 
plans  of  advantage. 

And  again  : 

I  need  not  say  how  deeply  essential  your  health  and  happiness  are 
to  my  own  enjoyment.  I  have  the  apprehension  that  you  allow  your- 
self to  be  dispirited  by  the  idea  that  you  are  prevented  by  want  of 
opportunity  from  playing  an  active  part  in  our  little  partnership.  Be 
assured  that  I  am  sincere  in  the  expression  of  my  opinion  that  the 
state  of  compelled  inactivity  is  much  the  more  irksome  than  that  of 
active  employment.  On  my  honour,  I  consider  yours  the  more  diffi- 
cult situation  of  the  two.  I  shall  only  regret  that  you  should  view  it 
differently,  yet  that  I  trust  cannot  'be.  We  certainly  understand 
each  other  too  well  to  have  any  consideration  for  the  laws  of  meum 
and  tuum  between  us,  or  for  either  of  us  to  care  on  which  side  the 
opportunity  of  profitable  exertion  lies. 

These  passages  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the  character 
of  Peter,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  been 
effectual  to  repress  the  impatient  longing  of  Washington 
for  some  active  pursuit,  if  they  had  not  speedily  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  from  his  brother,  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription, which  seemed  to  open  the  long-coveted  prospect 
to  independence. 

I  have  just  received  (writes  Peter  from  London,  May  31,  1810)  a 
proposal  from  brother  Ebenezer  to  form  a  connexion  in  business,  and 
have  written  to  him  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  if  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  him,  to  form  a  third  with  you  and  myself.  He  will  ex- 
plain the  plan  contemplated.  *  *  * 

It  has  never  been  my  idea  that  you  should  become  engaged  in  com- 
merce, except  so  slightly  as  not  to  interfere  with  your  other  habits 
and  pursuits.  Nor  would  I  have  it.  The  drudgery  of  regular  busi- 
ness I  would  not  undertake  for  any  reasonable  consideration.  Those 
who  have  been  educated  for  it,  and  practised  in  it,  I  have  no  doubt 
find  it  pleasant ;  to  me  and  to  you  it  would  be  excessively  irksome. 

L2 
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My  own  plan  here  is  to  give  it  close  attention  at  the  necessary 
periods  of  purchase  and  shipment,  and  to  be  a  man  of  leisure  during 
the  intervals.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  in  a  short  time  realise 
enough  to  establish  a  little  castle  of  our  own,  in  which  we  may  as- 
semble the  good  fellows  we  esteem. 

"Washington  grasped  readily  afc  this  proposal,  especially 
as  the  business  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any 
trouble  to  himself,  while  it  allowed  long  intervals  of  leisure  to 
his  brother  Peter,  and  afforded  to  Ebenezer  a  sphere  of 
activity  in  which  he  took  delight.  The  firm  took  the  name 
of  P.  &  E.  Irving  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  and  P.  Irving  &  Co., 
in  England.  Peter  made  the  purchases  and  shipments  at 
Liverpool,  while  Ebenezer  conducted  the  sales  at  New  York. 
By  the  terms  of  the  partnership,  the  profits  were  to  be 
divided  into  fifths,  the  two  active  partners  to  receive  each 
two-fifths  and  Washington  one ;  but  if  he  should  marry  or 
become  an  active  partner,  the  profits  were  then  to  be 
divided  into  equal  thirds.  It  was  not  expected  by  his 
brothers,  however,  that  he  would  pay  any  attention  to  the 
business  ;  their  object  in  giving  him  an  interest  in  the  con- 
cern being  mainly  to  provide  for  his  subsistence,  and  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  cultivate  his  general  talents,  and  devote 
himself  to  literature. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Visit  to  Washington — Letter  to  Brevoort — Jarvis  the  Painter — Mrs.  Madi- 
son's Levee — Knickerbocker  the  Congressman — Extract  of  a  Letter  to 
Mrs.  Hoffman — Mrs.  Renwick — Letter  to  Brevoort — Letter  to  William 
Irving  —  Joel  Barlow  and  the  Secretaryship  of  Legation  —  Letters  to 
Brevoort — George  Frederick  Cooke  the  Actor  —  His  Performance  of 
Macbeth— His  Benefit  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

THE  winter  which  succeeded  his  partnership  was  one  of 
great  anxiety  to  the  merchants.  Their  interests  were  likely 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  measures  of  Congress ;  and 
his  brothers,  William  and  Ebenezer,  thought  it  advisable  to 
have  an  agent  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  watch  the 
moving  of  the  waters,  and  give  the  earliest  intimations  of 
coming  danger.  This  business  was  confided  to  Washington, 
who,  nothing  loth,  accordingly  started  for  his  destination  on 
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the  21st  of  December,  1810,  and  reached  it  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1811 ;  a  degree  of  speed  not  calculated  to  encou- 
rage the  hope  of  his  proving  a  very  alert  channel  of  intelli- 
gence. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Ebenezer,  dated  "Washington, 
January  9,  1811,  he  writes: 

I  arrived  here  this  evening,  after  literally  struggling  through  the 
mud  and  mire  all  the  way  from  Baltimore.  I  must  confess  1  am  not 
one  of  the  most  expeditious  travellers  in  the  world ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  withstand  the  extremely  friendly  and  hospitable  attentions 
of  the  good  people  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  at  any  rate,  I  am 
a  mere  mortal  on  these  occasions,  and  yield  myself  up,  like  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter. 

Congress  has  been  sitting  with  closed  doors  for  two  or  three  days, 
engaged,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  Florida  business.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  of  matters  as  yet,  but  I  mean  to  he  as  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabinet  as  that  "  entire  chrysolite"  of  wisdom, 
*  *  *  notwithstanding  that  he  rode  post,  as  I  am  well  informed, 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  with  his  finger  beside  his  nose,  and 
nodding  and  winking  all  the  way  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
he  saw. 

In  the  letter  which  follows  to  Brevoort,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Philadelphia,  we  have  among  other  things  an 
allusion  to  a  French  translation  of  Knickerbocker,  and  to 
Jarvis  the  painter : 

City  of  Washington,  Jan.  13,  1811. 

DEAR  BREVOORT, — I  have  been  constantly  intending  to  write  to 
you ;  but  you  know  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  life  I  at  present 
lead,  and  the  distraction  of  thought  which  it  occasions,  and  which  is 
totally  hostile  to  letter-writing.  The  letter,  however,  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  write  me,  demands  a  return  of  one  kind 
or  another ;  and  so  I  answer  it,  partly  through  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
partly  in  hopes  of  inducing  you  to  write  another. 

My  journey  to  Baltimore  was  terrible  and  sublime — as  full  of  ad- 
venturous matter  and  direful  peril  as  one  of  Walter  Scott's  panto- 
mimic, melodramatic,  romantic  tales.  I  was  three  days  on  the  road, 
and  slept  one  night  in  a  log-house.  Yet  somehow  or  another  I  lived 
through  it  all ;  and  lived  merrily  into  the  bargain,  for  which  I  thank 
a  large  stock  of  good  humour,  which  I  put  up  before  my  departure 
from  New  York,  as  travelling  stores  to  last  me  throughout  my  expe- 
dition. In  a  word,  I  left  home,  determined  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
thing, or  if  not  pleased,  to  be  amused,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  distinc- 
tion, and  I  have  hitherto  kept  to  my  determination.  To  beguile  the 
rug^edness  and  tediousness  of  the  road  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  I  had  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  stage  with  me,  Lieut. 
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Gibbon,  of  the  navy,  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  with  in  Richmond, 
and  who  is  a  true  gentleman  sailor,  and  a  very  amiable  pleasant  fellow. 
He  entertained  me  for  two  whole  days  with  a  minute  and  agreeably 
related  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  our  little  navy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  particularly  of  the  captivity  of  our  officers  in  Tripoli ;  he 
having  been  one  of  the  prisoners.  I  had  a  full  and  very  entertaining 
account  of  all  their  misfortunes,  plots,  attempts  at  escape,  pastimes, 
exercises,  &c.  &c.,  with  a  very  familiar  picture  of  Tripoli  and  its  in- 
habitants. All  this  was  told  with  the  simple  frankness  of  a  sailor, 
and  the  liberal  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  He  passed  but  one  night  in 
Baltimore,  but  I  have  met  him  several  times  in  company  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  is  quite  a  favourite. 

I  remained  two  days  in  Baltimore,  where  I  was  very  well  treated, 
and  was  just  getting  into  very  agreeable  society,  when  the  desire  to 
get  to  Washington  induced  me  to  set  off  abruptly,  deferring  all  en- 
joyment of  Baltimore  until  my  return.  While  there  I  dined  with 
honest  Coale  [the  bookseller].  At  his  table  I  found  Jarvis,  who  is  in 
great  vogue  in  Baltimore,  painting  all  the  people  of  note  and  fashion, 
and  universally  passing  for  a  great  wit,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;  in 
short,  "the  agreeable  rattle."  I  was  likewise  waited  on  by  Mr. 
Tezier,  the  French  gentleman,  who  has  translated  my  History  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  very  pleasant,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  we  were  very 
civil  to  each  other,  as  you  may  suppose.  He  tells  me  he  has  sent  his 
translation  to  Paris,  where,  I  suspect,  they  will  understand  and  relish 
it  about  as  much  as  they  would  a  Scotch  haggis  and  a  singed  sheep's 
head. 

The  ride  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  was  still  worse  than  the 
former  one ;  but  I  had  two  or  three  odd  geniuses  for  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  made  out  to  amuse  myself  very  well.  I  arrived  at  the 
inn  about  dusk ;  and,  understanding  that  Mrs.  Madison  was  to  have 
her  levee  or  drawing-room  that  very  evening,  I  swore  by  all  my  gods 
I  would  be  there.  But  how  ?  was  the  question.  I  had  got  _away 
down  into  Georgetown,  and  the  persons  to  whom  my  letters  of  intro- 
duction were  directed,  lived  all  upon  Capitol  Hill,  about  three  miles 
off,  while  the  President's  house  was  exactly  half  way.  Here  was  a 
nonplus  enough  to  startle  any  man  of  less  enterprising  spirit ;  but  I 
had  sworn  to  be  there,  and  I  determined  to  keep  my  oath,  and  like 
Caleb  Quotem,  to  "  have  a  place  at  the  review."  So  I  mounted  with  a 
stout  heart  to  my  room ;  resolved  to  put  on  my  peas  blossoms  and  silk 
stockings ;  gird  up  my  loins ;  sally  forth  on  my  expedition ;  and  Like 
a  vagabond  knight  errant,  trust  to  Providence  for  success  and  whole 
bones.  Just  as  I  descended  from  my  attic  chamber,  full  of  this 
valorous  spirit,  I  was  met  by  my  landlord,  with  whom,  and  the  head- 
waiter,  by-the-by,  I  had  held  a  private  cabinet  council  on  the  subject. 
Bullyrook  informed  me  that  there  was  a  party  of  gentlemen  just 
going  from  the  house,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Fontaine  Maury,  of  New 
York,  had  offered  his  services  to  introduce  me  to  "the  Sublime 
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Porte."  I  cut  one  of  my  best  opera  flourishes ;  skipped  into  the 
dressing-room,  popped  my  head  into  the  hands  of  a  sanguinary  Jaco- 
binical barber,  who  carried  havoc  and  desolation  into  the  lower 
regions  of  my  face  ;  mowed  down  all  the  beard  on  one  of  my  cheeks 
and  laid  the  other  in  blood  like  a  conquered  province ;  and  thus,  like 
a  second  Banquo,  with  "  twenty  mortal  murthers  on  my  head,"  in  a 
few  minutes  I  emerged  from  dirt  and  darkness  into'  the  blazing 
splendour  of  Mrs.  Madison's  drawing-room.  Here  I  was  most 
graciously  received ;  found  a  crowded  collection  of  great  and  little 
men,  of  ugly  old  women  and  beautiful  young  ones,  and  in  ten  minutes 
was  hand  and  glove  with  half  the  people  in  the  assemblage.  Mrs. 
Madison  is  a  fine,  portly,  buxom  dame,  who  has  a  smile  and  a  plea- 
sant word  for  everybody.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Cutts  and  Mrs,  Washing- 
ton, are  like  the  two  merry  wives  of  Windsor ;  but  as  to  Jemmy 

Madison— ah !  poor  Jemmy  ! — he  is  but  a  withered  little  apple-John. 
#  #  # 

Since  that  memorable  evening  I  have  been  in  a  constant  round  of 
banqueting,  revelling,  and  dancing.  The  Congress  has  been  sitting 
with  closed  doors,  so  that  I  have  not  seen  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation ;  but  I  have  had  enough  matter  for  observation  and  entertain- 
ment to  last  me  a  handful  of  months.  I  only  want  a  chosen  fellow 
like  yourself  to  help  me  wonder,  admire,  and  laugh — as  it  is,  I  must 
endeavour  to  do  these  things  as  well  as  I  can  by  myself. 

I  am  delightfully  moored  "  head  and  stern  "  in  the  family  of  John 
P.  Yan  Ness,  brother  of  William  P.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  insisted  on  my  coming  to  his  house  the  morning  after  my  arrival. 
The  family  is  very  agreeable.  Mrs.  Yan  Ness  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant 
little  woman,  and  quite  gay ;  then  there  are  two  pretty  girls  likewise, 
one  a  Miss  Smith,  clean  from  Long  Island,  her  father  being  member  of 
Congress  ;  she  is  a  fine  blooming  country -lass,  and  a  great  belle  here  j 
you  see  I  am  in  clover — happy  dog  ! 

The  other  evening  at  the  City  Assembly,  I  was  suddenly  introduced 
to  my  cousin,  the  Congressman  from  Scaghticoke,  and  we  forthwith 
became  two  most  loving  friends.  He  is  a  good-humoured  fellow,  and 
withal  a  very  decent  country  member.  He  was  so  overjoyed  at  the 
happy  commencement  of  our  family  compact,  that  he  begged  to  in- 
troduce me  to  his  friend,  Mr. .  This  is  a  son  of  old ,  of 

New  York,  of  corpulent  memory.  By  dint  of  steady  attention  to 
business,  an  honest  character,  and  a  faithful  fagging  at  the  heels  of 
Congress,  he  has  risen  to  some  post  of  considerable  emolument  and 
respectability.  Honest shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  pro- 
fessed himself  always  happy  to  see  anybody  that  came  from  New 
York — "  somehow  or  another  it  was  naitemliQ  him/'  being  the  place 
where  he  was  first  born. 

is  here,  and  "  my  brother  George "  into  the  bargain. 

is  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  deposit  in  the  Mechanics'  Bunk,  in 

case  the  U.  S.  Bank  does  not  obtain  a  charter.  He  is  as  deep  as 
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usual ;  shakes  his  head,  and  -winks  through  his  spectacles  at  every- 
body he  meets.  He  swore  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  not  told 
anybody  what  his  opinion  was,  whether  the  bank  ought  to  have  a 
charter  or  not ;  nobody  in  Washington  knew  what  his  opinion  was — 
not  one — nobody — he  defied  any  one  to  say  what  it  was — "  anybody 
— damn  the  one — no,  sir — nobody  knows" — and,  if  he  had  added 

nobody  cares,  I  believe  honest would  have  been  exactly  in  the 

right.     Then  there's  his  brother  "  damn  that  fellow — knows 

eight  or  nine  languages — yes,  sir— nine  languages — Arabic,  Spanish, 

Greek,  Ital and  there's  his  wife  now — she  and  Mrs.  Madison  are 

always  together.  Mrs.  Madison  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  little 
daughter ;  only  think,  sir,  that  child  is  only  six  years  old,  and  talks 
the  Italian  like  a  book,  by  God — little  devil  learnt  it  all  from  an 

Italian  servant — damned  clever  fellow — lived  with  my  brother 

ten  years — says  he  would  not  part  with  him  for  all  Tripoli,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  hear  from  you  again.  I  shall  remain 
some  days  yet  at  this  place ;  and  when  I  leave,  my  letters  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  Van  Ness. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hoffman  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  would  have  answered  it,  but  have  not  time ;  this  letter  will  do 
for  her  as  well  as  yourself.  It  is  now  almost  one  o'clock  at  night. 
I  must  to  bed.  Remember  me  to  all  the  lads  and  lasses,  Gertrude, 
Miss  Wilkes,  and  the  bonny  lasses  in  Greenwich-street,  whose  fair 
hands  I  kiss. 

I  am,  my  dear  fellow,  yours  ever, 

W.I. 

The  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  of  the  navy,  whom  this  letter 
brings  into  view,  may  be  remembered  by  many  for  the 
pathetic  fate  which  overtook  him  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  He  was  present,  with  his  mother,  at  the  Eichmond 
Theatre  on  the  night  in  which  it  was  burned.  Having  con- 
veyed her  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  rushed  hack  to  seek  a 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  engaged;  and  having  found 
her,  was  bearing  her  out  in  his  arms,  when  the  staircase 
gave  way,  and  swept  both  into  the  flames. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Hoffman,  from  "Washington,  at  tins  time, 
concludes  with  the  following  message  to  Mrs.  Renwick : 

When  you  see  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Renwick,  tell  her  I  feel  great 
compunction  at  having  deprived  her  of  her  tartan  pladdie  all  the 
winter  ;  but  if  it  will  be  any  gratification  to  her,  she  may  be  assured 
it  has  been  of  signal  comfort  to  me,  and  has  occasionally  served  me 
as  a  mantle  to  some  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Washington. 

This  lady,  whose  name  will  he  held  in  honour  as  the 
heroine  of  "The  Blue-eyed  Lassie"  of  Burns,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jeffrey,  of  Lochmaben,  in 
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Dumfries  -shire,  Scotland.  She  was  early  transplanted  to 
these  shores,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  her  house  was  a  cherished  resort 
of  Mr.  Irving.  A  brief  and  well-written  memoir  of  her,  by 
Mrs.  Balmanno,  printed  privately  for  her  family  and  friends, 
speaks  of  her  as  follows :  "  Up  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  she  adorned  a  high  social  position  with  all  those  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind,  all  those  sweet  and  captivating  ameni- 
ties of  manner,  which  had,  in  her  youth,  when  joined  to  great 
personal  attractions,  rendered  her  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
maidens  of  Annaudale."  She  often  met  the  Scottish  poet 
at  her  father's  fireside,  and  beside  "  The  Blue-eyed  Lassie," 
he  made  her  the  subject  of  another  song,  "  When  first  I  saw 
my  Jeanie's  face,"  which  is  contained  in  the  memoir  above 
mentioned.  As  this  effusion  has  never  appeared  in  any  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard,  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  the  fine  compliment  of  the  concluding  stanza : 

But  sair,  I  doubt  some  happier  swain 

Has  gain'd  my  Jeanie's  favour, 
If  sae  may  every  bliss  be  hers, 

Tho'  I  can  never  have  her. 

But  gang  she  east,  or  gang  she  west, 

'Twixt  Nith  and  Tweed  all  over, 
While  men  have  eyes,  or  ears,  or  taste, 

She'll  always  find  a  lover. 

It  was  to  the  subject  of  this  poetic  effusion  that  the 
author  of  the  Sketch  Book  was  indebted  for  the  slip  of  ivy 
from  Melrose,  which  she  planted  with  her  own  hands,  and 
lived  to  see  running  in  rich  luxuriance  over  the  walls  of 
Sunnyside. 

I  give  some  further  letters  of  this  period : 

Washington,  Feb.  7,  1811. 

DEAR,  BUEVOORT, — I  am  ashamed  at  not  having  answered  your 
letter  before,  but  I  am  too  much  occupied  and  indeed  distracted  here 
by  the  multiplicity  of  objects  before  me,  to  write  with  any  degree  of 
coherency. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  come  on  with  me,  for  my  time 
has  passed  delightfully.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  almost 
everybody  here,  and  find  the  most  complete  medley  of  character  I 
ever  mingled  amongst.  As  I  do  not  suffer  party  feelings  to  bias  my 
mind  I  have  associated  with  both  parties,  and  have  found  worthy  and 
intelligent  men  in  both,  with  honest  hearts,  enlightened  minds, 
generous  feelings,  and  bitter  prejudices.  A  free  communication  of 
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tills  kind  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  divest  a  man's  mind  of 
party  bigotry ;  to  make  him  regardless  of  those  jaundiced  representa- 
tions of  persons  and  things  which  he  is  too  apt  to  have  held  up  to 
him  by  partv  writers,  and  to  beget  in  him  that  candid,  tolerant,  good- 
natured  habit  of  thinking-,  which  I  think  every  man  that  values  his 
own  comfort  and  utility  should  strive  to  cultivate. 

You  would  be  amused,  were  you  to  arrive  here  just  now,  to  see  the 
odd  and  heterogeneous  circle  of  acquaintance  I  nave  formed.  One 
day  I  am  dining  with  a  knot  of  honest,  furious  Federalists,  who  are 
damning  all  their  opponents  as  a  set  of  consummate  scoundrels, 
panders  of  Bonaparte,  &c.  &c.  The  next  day  I  dine,  perhaps,  with 
some  of  the  very  men  I  have  heard  thus  anathematised,  and  find  them 
equally  honest,  warm,  and  indignant ;  and  if  I  take  their  word  for  it, 
I  had 'been  dining  the  day  before  with  some  of  the  greatest  knaves  in 
the  nation,  men  absolutely  paid  and  suborned  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

To  show  you  the  mode  of  life  I  lead,  I  give  you  my  engagements 
for  this  week.  On  Monday  I  dined  with  the  mess  of  officers  at  the 
barracks  ;  in  the  evening  a  ball  at  Van  Ness's.  On  Tuesday  with 
my  cousin  Knickerbocker  and  several  merry  Federalists.  On  Wed- 
nesday I  dined  with  General  Turreau,  who  had  a  very  pleasant  party 
of  Frenchmen  and  democrats ;  in  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Madison's 
levee,  which  was  brilliant  and  crowded  with  interesting  men  and  fine 
women.  On  Thursday  a  dinner  at  Latrobe's.  On  Friday  a  dinner 
at  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's,  and  in  the  evening  a  ball  at  the 
Mayor's.  Saturday  as  yet  is  unengaged.  At  all  these  parties  you 
meet  with  so  many  intelligent  people  that  your  mind  is  continually 
and  delightfully  exercised. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  likewise  within  a  day  or  two  brought  a 
crowd  of  new  strangers  to  the  city.  Jo.  Ingersoll,  Clement  Biddle, 
Clymer,  Goodloe  Harper,  and  several  others  have  arrived.  *  *  This 
place  would  suit  you  to  a  fraction,  as  you  could  find  company  suitable 
to  every  varying  mood  of  mind,  and  men  capable  of  conversing  and 
giving  you  information  on  every  subject  on  which  you  might  wish  to 
be  informed.  I  may  compare  a  place  like  this  to  a  huge  library, 
where  a  man  may  turn  to  any  department  of  knowledge  he  pleases, 
and  find  an  author  at  hand  into  which  he  may  dip  until  his  curiosity 
is  satisfied. 

What  are  you  all  doing  at  New  York  ?  I  have  not  received  a  letter 
from  there  in  an  age ;  do  give  me  all  the  little  chit-chat  of  the  town. 
How  does  Billy  Taylor,*  Gilpin,  old  Konkapot,  Curl,  the  King  of 

*  Billy  Taylor — a  sportive  appellation  given  to  his  friend  and  literary 
compeer,  James  K.  Paulding,  from  a  song  he  used  to  sing : 
"  Billy  Taylor  was  a  brisk  young  feller, 

Full  on  mirth  and  full  on  glee, 
And  his  heart  he  did  diskiver 

To  a  lady  fair  and  free." 
I  cannot  penetrate  the  disguise  of  the  other  names. 
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Clouts,  &c.  &c.  ?  Write  me  three  lines  concerning  eacli  of  these  I 
charge  you.  Had  you  but  seen  how  eagerly  I  devoured  your  last 
letter,  how  I  read  it  over  and  over,  and  chuckled  and  laughed  over 
it,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  sat  down  immediately  and  written  me 
another. 

Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  the  Kembles,  and  all  my  other 
friends,  not  forgetting  the  lads.  Tell  my  brothers  that  when  I  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  any  one  of  the  letters  I  have  written  I  will  begin 
to  write  again,  but  if  I  do  before,  damme. 

God  bless  you.  my  dear  fellow.  Yours  ever, 

W.  I. 

This  sharp  resolve,  however,  was  not  needed  to  quicken 
the  tardy  pen  of  his  brother ;  for  a  letter  was  already  on  the 
way  to  him  from  "William,  to  which  I  transcribe  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  his  reply.  To  make  it  intelligible,  it 
is  necessary  to  premise  that  his  name  had  been  suggested 
as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  France,  under  Joel  Barlow  as 
Minister.  The  author  of  the  Columbiad,  however,  had 
somehow  or  other  associated  him  with  some  strictures  on 
his  epic  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  would  not  be  likely 
to  incline  to  such  a  secretary. 

To  WILLIAM  IRVING. 

Washington,  Feb.  9,  1811. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — T  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  letter  of  the  5th.  I  had  begun  to  feel  quite  impatient  at  not 
hearing  from  home,  and  to  think  that  the  news  I  occasionally  scribbled 
from  here  might  be  of  little  importance.  *  *  * 

Your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  matter  I  hinted  at  has  decided 
me,  should  anything  of  the  kind  be  proposed.  I  have  heard,  how- 
ever, nothing  further  on  the  subject,  and  do  not  suffer  it  to  occupy  my 
thoughts  much.  I  should  only  look  upon  it  as  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  information  and  materials  for  literary  purposes, 
as  I  do  not  feel  much  ambition  or  talents  for  political  life.  Should  I 
not  be  placed  in  the  situation  alluded  to,  I  shah1  pursue  a  plan  I  had 
some  time  since  contemplated,  of  studying  for  a  while,  and  then 
travelling  about  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  manners 
and  characters  of  the  various  parts  of  it,  with  a  view  to  writing  a 
work,  which,  if  I  have  any  acquaintance  with  my  own  talents,  will 
be  far  more  profitable  and  reputable  than  anything  I  have  yet  written. 
Of  this,  however,  you  will  not  speak  to  others.  But  whatever  I  may 
write  in  future  I  am  determined  on  one  thing — to  dismiss  from  my 
mind  all  party  prejudice  and  feeling  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
endeavour  to  contemplate  every  subject  with  a  candid  and  good- 
natured  eye. 
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Give  my  love  to  all  the  family.  I  shall  endeavour  to  write  Jack  a 
line  or  two  by  this  opportunity. 

Affectionately,  your  brother, 

W.  I. 

Whether  the  author  ever  finished  the  contemplated  plan 
of  study  here  alluded  to,  does  not  appear ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  literary  promise  of  this  letter  was  never  fulfilled. 
The  work,  of  the  nature  and  design  of  which  we  have  only 
this  imperfect  intimation,  was  not  even  commenced. 

In  the  letter  which  follows,  we  have,  with  other  matters, 
further  allusion  to  the  appointment : 

To  WILLIAM  IRVING. 

Washington,  Feb.  16,  1811. 

*  *  *  The  discussion  of  the  Bank  question  is  going  on  vigorously 
in  the  Senate.  Giles  made  a  very  ingenious  speech  both  for  and 
against  it.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Bank,  but  the  enemies  of  the 
Bank  thought  he  had  done  their  cause  more  harm  than  any  that  had 
spoken  on  the  opposite  side.  It  seems  Giles  was  compelled  to  take 
the  side  lie  did  oy  the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  but  like  an 
elephant  he  trampled  down  his  own  army.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  his  speaking;  he  is  a  close  reasoner,  and  very  perspicuous. 
Clay,  from  Kentucky,  spoke  against  the  Bank.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  I  have  seen  here,  and  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  the 
Senate,  though  I  believe  the  youngest  man  in  it.  The  galleries, 
however,  were  so  much  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  such 
expectations  had  been  expressed  concerning  his  speech,  that  he  was 
completely  frightened,  and  acquitted  himself  very  little  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  When  his  speech  is  printed,  I  will  send  it  to  you ;  he  is 
a  man  I  have  great  personal  regard  for.  *  *  * 

As  to  the  appointment  of  which  I  spoke  to  you,  I  do  not  indulge 
any  sanguine  hopes  about  it,  and  don't  trouble  myself  on  that  score. 
I  find  that  it  has  been  the  custom  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  minister 
himself,  in  which  case  I  have  no  chance.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
the  first  person  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  lie  is  very  solicitous  for 
it ;  indeed,  I  have  experienced  great  civility  from  him  while  here. 
The  President,  on  its  being  mentioned  to  him,  said  some  very  hand- 
some things  of  me,  and  I  make  no  doubt  will  express  a  wish  in  my 
favour  on  the  subject,  more  especially  as  Mrs.  Madison  is  a  sworn 
friend  of  mine,  and  indeed  all  the  ladies  of  the  household  and  myself 
great  cronies.  I  shall  let  the  thing  take  its  chance.  I  have  made  no 
application,  neither  shall  I  make  any ;  and  if  I  go  away  from  Wash- 
ington with  nothing  but  the  great  good  will  that  has  been  expressed 
and  manifested  towards  me,  I  shall  thank  God  for  all  his  mercies,  and 
think  I  have  made  a  very  advantageous  visit. 
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To  the  same  brother  he  writes,  Feb.  20,  1811 : 
The  non-intercourse  question  will  come  before  the  House  either  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  and  the  discussion  will  be  extremely  animated. 
*  *  *  Jack  Randolph  has  been  keeping  himself  up  for  the  non- 
intercourse  question,  and  I  expect  will  attack  it  with  all  his  forces. 
There  is  no  speaker  in  either  House  that  excites  such  universal  atten- 
tion as  Jack  Randolph.  But  they  listen  to  him  more  to  be  delighted 
by  his  eloquence  and  entertained  by  his  'ingenuity  and  eccentricity, 
than  to  be  convinced  by  sound  doctrine  and  close  argument. 

To  HENRY  BREVOORT. 

Washington,  March  5,  1811. 

*  *  *  I  shall  leave  this  city  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  should 
have  gone  to-morrow,  but  the  stage  books  are  full.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  forlorn  this  desert  city  appears  to  me,  now  the  great 
tide  of  casual  population  has  rolled  away.  The  three  or  four  last 
days  have  been  quite  melancholy.  Having  formed  a  great  number  of 
intimate  and  agreeable  acquaintances,  I  have  been  continually  taking 
leave  of  persons  for  whom  I  had  contracted  a  regard,  and  who  are 
dispersing  to  various  parts  of  this  immense  country,  without  much 
chance  of  our  ever  meeting  one  another  again.  I  think  nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  remain  again  in  Washington,  until  the  breaking 
up  of  Congress ;  unless  I  might  start  off  with  the  first  of  the  tide.  I 
have  been  detained  by  business  at  the  comptroller's  office,  which, 
after  all,  has  terminated  unprofitably.  T  now  begin  to  feel  extremely 
anxious  to  be  once  more  at  home,  and  do  not  think  I  shall  stop  long 
by  the  way.  I  must,  however,  reconnoitre  a  little  on  our  old  seat  of 
war  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  least  find  out  what  you  have  been  about 
in  your  late  secret  expedition  to  those  parts. 

P.S. — About  the  time  you  receive  this,  I  expect  "my  cousin" 
Knickerbocker  will  arrive  in  N.  Y. ;  I  wish  you  would  call  at  the 
City  Hotel,  and  look  for  him,  and  give  him  some  attention  among 
you ;  he  is  a  right  honest,  sound-hearted,  pleasant  fellow. 

To  the  same. 

Philadelphia,  March  16,  1811. 

MY  DEAR  EELLOW, — I  arrived  in  this  city  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  a  letter  from  you  waiting  for  me  on 
Charles's  mantelpiece.  I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  attention,  and 
for  the  budget  of  amusing  and  interesting  news  you  have  furnished 
me  with.  I  stopped  but  four  days  at  Baltimore  on  my  return  ;  one 
of  which  I  was  confined  at  home  by  indisposition.  The  people  of 
Baltimore  are  exceedingly  social  and  very  hospitable  to  strangers ; 
and  I  saw  that  if  I  let  myself  once  get  into  the  stream  I  should  not 
be  able  to  get  out  again  under  a  fortnight  at  least ;  so  being  resolved 
to  push  homewards  as  expeditiously  as  was  reasonably  possible,  I 
resisted  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  at  Baltimore ;  and  after 
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three  days  and  nights'  stout  carousal,  and  a  fourth's  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  repentance,  I  hurried  off  from  that  sensual  city.  By-the- 
by,  that  little  "Hydra  and  chimera  dire,"  Jarvis,  is  in  prodigious 
great  circulation  at  Baltimore.  The  gentlemen  have  all  voted  him  a 
rare  wag  and  most  brilliant  wit ;  and  the  ladies  pronounce  him  one 
of  the  queerest,  ugliest,  most  agreeable  little  creatures  in  the  world. 
The  consequence  is  that  there  is  not  a  ball,  tea-party,  concert,  supper, 
or  any  other  private  regale,  but  that  Jarvis  is  the  most  conspicuous 
personage ;  and,  as  to  a  dinner,  they  can  no  more  do  without  him, 
than  they  could  without  Eriar  John  at  the  roystering  revels  of  the 
renowned  Pantagruel.  He  is  overwhelmed  with  business  and  plea- 
sure, his  pictures  admired  and  extolled  to  the  skies,  and  his  jokes  in- 
dustriously repeated  and  laughed  at.  *  *  * 

Jack  Randolph  was  at  Baltimore  for  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival. 
He  sat  to  Jarvis  for  a  likeness  for  one  of  the  Ridgeleys,  and  consented 
that  I  should  have  a  copy.  I  am  in  hopes  of  receiving  it  before  I 
leave  Philadelphia,  and  of  bringing  it  home  with  me.  *  *  * 

I  was  out  visiting  with  Ann  yesterday,  and  met  that  little  assem- 
blage of  smiles  and  fascinations,  Mary  Jackson.  She  was  bounding 
with  youth,  health,  and  innocence,  and  good  humour.  She  had  a 
pretty  straw  hat  tied  under  her  chin  with  a  pink  ribbon,  and  looked 
like  s"ome  little  woodland  nymph,  just  lured  out  by  spring  and  fine 
weather.  God  bless  her  light  heart,  and  grant  that  it  may  never 
know  care  or  sorrow !  it's  enough  to  cure  spleen  and  melancholy  only 
to  look  at  her. 

Your  familiar  pictures  of  home  make  me  extremely  desirous  again 
to  be  there.  It  will  be  impossible,  however,  to  get  away  from  the 
kind  attentions  of  our  friends  in  this  city  until  some  time  next  week, 
perhaps  towards  the  latter  end,  when  I  shall  once  more  return  to 
sober  life,  satisfied  with  having  secured  three  months  of  sunshine  in 
this  valley  of  shadows  and  darkness.  *  *  * 

I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  our  redoubtable 
Highland  chieftain,  and  hope  you  are  preparing  a  grand  epithalarnium 
for  the  joyful  occasion.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  the  Hoff- 
mans,  Kembles,  &c.  Yours  ever, 

W.  IRVING. 

March  18th  he  writes  to  Brevoort : 

I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  few  days,  and  then  we  will  look  out  for 
Gouv,  and  prepare  for  the  captain's  hymeneals. 

He  had  hardly  reached  New  York,  however,  before  he 
found  himself  constrained  to  return  to  "Washington — ap- 
parently on  some  mission  of  commercial  necessity.  He 
writes  thence  to  Brevoort,  April  2nd,  1811 : 

We  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  afternoon,  after  a  very  expeditious 
journey  of  fifty-two  hours  from  New  York.  "We  were  extremely 
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fortunate  in  meeting-  with  no  delays.  The  moment  we  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  the  packet  was  about  starting  for  Newcastle,  so  that  we 
were  in  full  sail  in  about  twenty  minutes  in  company  with  Van  Ness 
and  Mr.  Harison  (house  of  Ogden  and  Harison),  who  were  sent  on 
the  part  of  the  consignees.  The  next  morning  at  half-past  six  we 
arrived  at  Baltimore,  breakfasted,  and  set  off  at  eight  in  an  extra 
stage,  and  reached  Washington  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  attack  has  been  commenced  on  Gallatin  this  morning  by  Harison 
and  Van  Ness.  Brother  William  and  myself  remained  behind  as  a 
corps  de  reserve.  Pindar  is  in  fine  health  and  spirits  after  his  jour- 
ney, and  is  quite  pleased  with  this  vast  city — which,  indeed,  makes  a 
very  pleasing  rural  appearance  this  fine  sunshiny  day.  I  have  been 
whirled  here  with  such  rapidity,  that  I  can  scarcely  realise  the  tran- 
sition ;  it  is  quite  contrary  to  my  loitering  hospitable  mode  of  travel- 
ling. I  have  seen  nobody  on  my  route  but  the  elegant  Jarvis,  whom 
I  found  sleeping  on  a  sofa-bed  in  his  painting  room,  like  a  sleeping 
Venus,  and  his  beautiful  dog  couched  at  his  feet.  I  aroused  the 
varlet,  and  bid  him  on  pain  of  death  to  have  the  likeness  of  Randolph 
done  on  my  return;  he  breakfasted  with  us,  and  entertained  us 
with  several  jokes,  which  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  Baltimore  dinner- 
tables. 

Harison  and  Van  Ness  have  just  returned,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  Magdalen  and  the  Hercules  will  both  be  allowed  to  enter 
with  flying  colours. 

Van  Ness  is  on  the  point  of  starting  off;  he  is  half  crazy  with  joy. 
I  must  conclude  this  letter.  Brother  William  and  myself  will  leave 
this  place  in  two  days.  Remember  me  to  all,  and  believe  me  ever. 

Yours  truly, 

W,  IRVING. 

Write  to  me  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  an  allusion  to  Greorge 
Frederick  Cooke,  the  great  actor,  who  had  come  the  year 
previous  to  this  country,  in  which  he  died  in  1812 : 

To  the  same. 

Philadelphia,  April  11,  1811. 

DEAR  BREVOORT, — I  have  neglected  answering  your  letter  from  an 
expectation  that  I  should  have  been  home  before  this ;  but  I  have 
suffered  day  after  day  to  slip  by,  and  here  I  still  am,  in  much  the 
same  mood  as  you  are  when  in  bed  of  a  fine  genial  morning,  endea- 
vouring to  prolong  the  indolent  enjoyment,  to  indulge  in  another  doze, 
and  renew  those  delicious  half-waking  dreams  that  give  one  an  idea 
of  a  Mussulman's  paradise. 

I  have  for  a  few  months  past  led  such  a  pleasant  life,  that  I  almost 
shrink  from  awaking  from  it  into  the  common-place  round  of  regular 
existence ;  "  but  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be"  (Shakspeare),  so 
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in  two  or  three  days  I'll  take  staff  in  hand  and  return  to  the  land  of 
my  fathers.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  induced  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  longer  than  I  otherwise  would  have  done,  to  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  Cooke  in  Kitely  and  Lear ;  the  first  he  plays  to-night, 
the  other  on  Wednesday.  The  old  fellow  is  in  great  repute  here,  and 
draws  excellent  houses.  I  stepped  in  accidentally  at  the  theatre  a 
few  evenings  since,  when  he  was  playing  Macbeth ;  not  expecting  to 
receive  any  pleasure,  for  you  recollect  he  performed  it  very  indiffer- 
ently in  New  York.  I  entered  just  at  the  time  he  was  meditating  the 
murder,  and  I  remained  to  the  end  of  the  play  in  a  state  of  admira- 
tion and  delight.  The  old  boy  absolutely  outdid  himself;  his  dagger 
scene,  his  entrance  to  Duncan's  chamber,  and  his  horror  after  the 
commission  of  the  deed,  completed  a  dramatic  action  that  I  shall 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  ;  it  was  sublime.  T  place  the  perform- 
ance of  that  evening  among  the  highest  pieces  of  acting  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  You  know  I  had  before  considered  Cooper  as  much 
superior  to  him  in  Macbeth,  but  on  this  occasion  the  character  made 
more  impression  on  me  than  when  played  by  Copper,  or  even  Kemble. 
The  more  I  see  of  Cooke,  the  more  I  admire  his  style  of  acting ;  he 
is  very  unequal,  from  his  irregular  habits  and  nervous  affections  ;  but 
when  he  is  in  proper  mood,  there  is  a  truth,  and,  of  course,  a  sim- 
plicity in  his  performance,  that  throws  all  rant,  stage-trick,  and  stage- 
effect  completely  in  the  background.  Were  he  to  remain  here  a 
sufficient  time  for  the  public  to  perceive  and  dwell  upon  his  merits, 
and  the  true  character  of  his  playing,  he  would  produce  a  new  taste 
in  acting.  One  of  his  best  performances  may  be  compared  to  a 
masterpiece  of  ancient  statuary,  where  you  have  the  human  figure, 
destitute  of  idle  ornament,  depending  upon  the  truth  of  anatomical 
proportion  and  arrangement,  the  accuracy  of  character  and  graceful- 
ness of  composition ;  in  short,  a  simple  display  of  nature.  Such  a 
production  requires  the  eye  of  taste  and  knowledge  to  perceive  its 
eminent  excellences ;  whereas,  a  vulgar  spectator  will  turn  from  it 
to  be  enraptured  with  some  bungling  workmanship,  loaded  with 
finery  and  drapery,  and  all  the  garish  ornaments  in  which  unskilful- 
ness  takes  refuge. 

Sully  has  finished  a  very  fine  and  careful  portrait  of  Cooke,  and 
has  begun  a  full-length  picture  of  him  in  the  character  of  Richard. 
This  he  is  to  receive  three  hundred  dollars  for,  from  the  gentlemen 
of  Philadelphia,  who  opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose,  which 
was  filled  up  in  an  hour.  The  picture  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Academy 
of  Arts. 

Walsh's  2nd  number  will  be  out  in  two  or  three  days ;  I  have 
seen  it,  but  have  not  had  time  to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  of  a 
masterly  review  of  Hamilton's  works.  I  think  the  number  will  do 
him  great  credit. 

Give  my  love  to  all  who  love  me,  and  remember  me  kindly  to  the 
rest.  Yours  truly, 

W.I. 
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I  know  not  how  soon  it  was  after  his  return  to  New  York 
that  he  witnessed  a  performance  of  Cooke  of  another  sort, 
which  I  have  heard  him  describe.  It  was  at  his  benefit  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  and  he  was  to  play  Shylock  and  Sir  Archy 
MacSarcasm.  Mr.  Irving  was  in  a  stage  box.  He  went 
through  Shylock  admirably,  but  had  primed  himself  with 
drink,  to  such  a  degree,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
afterpiece,  that  he  was  not  himself.  His  condition  was  so 
apparent  that  they  hurried  through  the  piece,  and  skipped, 
and  curtailed,  to  have  the  curtain  fall,  when  lo !  as  it  was 
descending,  Cooke  stepped  out  from  under  it  and  presented 
himself  before  the  foot-lights,  to  make  a  speech.  Instantly 
there  were  shouts  from  the  pit :  "  G-o  home — Cooke — go 
home — you're  drunk."  Cooke  kept  his  ground.  "Didn't  I 
please  you  in  Shylock  ?  "  "  Yes — yes — you  played  that 
nobly."  "  "Well,  then,  the  man  who  played  Shylock  well 
couldn't  be  drunk."  "  You  weren't  drunk  then,  but  you're 
drunk  now,"  was  the  rejoinder,  and  they  continued  to  roar : 
"Go  home  —  go  home  —  go  to  bed."  Cooke,  indignant, 
tapped  the  handle  of  his  sword  emphatically :  "  'Tis  but  a 
foil ; "  then  extending  his  right  arm  to  the  audience,  and 
shaking  his  finger  at  them — "  'tis  well  for  you  it  is,"  and 
marched  off  amid  roars  of  laughter.  It  was  a  rich  scene. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Change  of  Quarters — Literary  Relaxation — Passages  of  a  Letter  to  Bre- 
voort — Breaking  out  of  the  War — Letter  of  James  K.  Paulding — Visit 
to  Washington — Letters  to  James  Renwick — Letter  to  Peter  Irving — To 
Brevoort. 

IN  the  spring  of  1811,  "Washington,  who  had  hitherto 
resided  with  his  mother,  took  up  his  quarters  with  Brevoort, 
at  Mrs.  Eyckman's,  in  Broadway,  near  the  Bowling-green. 
Here  they  had  a  parlour  in  common,  with  bedrooms  off, 
and  Brevoort  had  a  large  and  well-selected  library,  which 
was  always  at  the  command  of  his  companion.  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  situation  propitious  to  literary  labour, 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  History 
of  New  York,  the  two  years  spent  here  were  barren  of 
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literary  fruit.  He  had  at  first  intended  a  pretty  thorough 
dedication  of  his  time  and  talents  to  these  congenial  pur- 
suits, but  this  purpose,  however  sincerely  entertained,  soon 
lost  its  sway  over  him.  The  spur  of  necessity  was  needed 
to  quicken  and  invigorate  his  literary  ambition,  which  gra- 
dually wore  off  under  the  temptations  to  ease  and  indolence 
which  his  circumstances  offered,  until  at  last  he  settled 
down  into  a  sort  of  gentleman  of  leisure  ;  not  neglectful  of 
mental  cultivation,  it  is  true,  yet  mainly  intent  upon  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  passing  hour.  Not  with- 
out a  shade  of  self-upbraiding,  however,  did  he  surrender 
himself  to  the  indulgence  of  such  entire  literary  relaxation. 
His  conscience  often  smote  him  during  this  interval,  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  he  did  not  devote  himself  more  closely 
to  his  pen,  but  his  compunction  was  not  sufficiently  keen  to 
break  the  spell  which  held  his  faculties  in  bondage. 

In  March  of  the  following  year.  Brevoort  sailed  for  Europe, 
leaving  Irving  at  Mrs.  Eyckman's,  in  possession  of  his 
library,  but  sadly  missing  his  intellectual  sympathy  and 
companionship,  and  earnestly  longing  for  his  return  from 
an  absence  which  was  unexpectedly  lengthened  to  twenty 
months.  "  I  have  not  been  very  well  since  your  departure," 
he  writes  to  him,  March  17th,  "  and  am  completely  out  of 
spirits.  I  do  miss  you  terribly.  I  dined  yesterday  at  a 
small  party  at  Mrs.  Renwick's,  and  was  at  a  tea-party  in  the 
evening ;  and  yet  passed  one  of  the  heaviest  days  I  have 
toiled  through  this  longtime."  Brevoort,  too,  seems  to  have 
felt  the  separation,  and  writes :  "  I  long  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  well-recollected  table  in 
our  private  sanctuary.  Ah!  how  often  has  that  friendly 
table  sustained  your  incumbent  head  of  a  winter's  evening  ! 
"What  treasures  of  moral  precepts  and  good-humoured  sallies 
has  that  table  witnessed !  enough  to  reform  a  guilty  world, 
but,  alas  !  for  ever  lost  to  an  admiring  posterity." 

In  a  letter  to  Brevoort,  of  March  29,  1812,  we  have  this 
allusion  to  the  revised  edition  of  Knickerbocker,  upon  which 
he  had  been  engaged : 

I  have  been  so  much  occupied  of  late,  partly  by  a  severe  indisposi- 
tion of  my  good  old  mother  (who  has,  however,  recovered),  and 
partly  by  my  History,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  write  you  a  letter 
worth  reading.  I  will  atone  for  it  hereafter.  I  have  concluded  my 
bargain  with  Inskeep  and  am  about  publishing.  I  receive  twelve 
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hundred  dollars  at  six  months  for  an  edition  of  1500  copies.  He 
takes  all  the  expense  of  printing,  &c.,  on  himself. 

In  this  edition  he  dropped  the  dedication  to  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  I  insert  in  this  place  an  extract 
from  a  later  letter  to  Brevoort,  for  the  sake  of  the  sketch  it 
gives  of  his  proceedings  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1812,  during 
which  hostilities  commenced  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

I  passed  the  early  part  of  the  summer  at  a  little  retreat  near  Hell- 
gate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grades,  Rhinelanders,  &c.,  and 
spent  two  months  quietly  and  delightfully  there.  In  August  I  sallied 
off  for  the  residence  of  the  Highland  chieftain,  whither  I  was  accom- 
panied by  James  Renwick.  We  passed  a  few  days  very  pleasantly 
there,  during  which  time  Kenwick  took  a  variety  of  sketches  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  From  the  Captain's  I  proceeded  to  the  country 

seat  of  John  R.  L ,  where  I  remained  for  a  week  in  complete 

fairy-land.  His  seat  is  spacious  and  elegant,  with  fine  grounds 
around  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  very  gay  and  hospitable.  I 
dined  twice  at  the  Chancellor's  and  once  at  Mrs.  Montgomery's. 
Our  own  household  was  numerous  and  charming.  In  addition  to  the 
ladies  of  the  family  there  were  Miss  McEvers  and  Miss  Hayward.  *  * 
Had  you  hut  seen  me,  happy  rogue  !  up  to  my  ears  in  "  an  ocean  of 
peacock's  feathers,"  or  rather  like  a  "strawberry  smothered  in 
cream."  The  mode  of  living  at  the  Manor  is  exactly  after  my  own 
heart.  You  have  every  variety  of  rural  amusement  within  your 
reach,  and  are  left  to  yourself  to  occupy  your  time  as  you  please.  We 
made  several  charming  excursions,  and  you  may  suppose  how  de- 
lightful they  were,  through  such  beautiful  scenery,  with  such  fine 
women  to  accompany  you.  They  surpassed  even  our  Sunday  morn- 
ing rambles  among  the  groves  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  when 

you  and  the  divine  H were  so  tender  and  sentimental,  and 

you  displayed  your  horsemanship  so  gallantly  by  leaping  over  a  three- 
barred  gate. 

After  returning  from  my  Hudson  excursion,  I  was  sent  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  eastward  to  rescue  our  property  from  the  hands  of 
privateersmen,  who  had  carried  in  several  vessels  to  eastern  ports, 
having  goods  on  board  consigned  to  us.  This  was  a  busy  and  hurried 
jaunt,  in  which  I  had  no  time  for  amusement.  After  my  return  I 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Washington  to  carry  a  petition  from  the 
importing  merchants,  praying  for  a  remission  of  their  bonds.  This 
kept  me  for  six  weeks  at  Washington. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  broke  out  in  June,  1812,  presented  no  very  comfort- 
able prospect  to  the  merchant,  and  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  most  serious  forebodings  of  its  effect  upon 
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the  commercial  interests.  It  was  probably  this  circum- 
stance that  turned  his  thoughts  once  more  into  the  channel 
of  literature,  and  induced  him  to  harbour  a  project  of  a  joint 
undertaking  with  Paulding,  which  is  alluded  to  at  the  close 
of  the  following  extract.  The  letter  transmits  a  copy  of 
Paulding's  "Diverting  History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan,"  and  is  addressed  to  him  at  the  residence  of  Cap- 
tain Phillips,  that  favourite  rendezvous  in  the  Highlands,  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  extract  just  given  from  his 
letter  to  Brevoort,  he  had  gone  in  August : 

September  5,  1812. 

DEAR  WASHINGTON,— I  send  you  a  copy  of  John  Bull,  who  has 
made  some  talk  here,  but  I  believe  don't  sell  very  well ;  for  what 
reason  I  leave  you  to  judge,  it  being  such  an  excellent  work.  There 
has  been  an  advertisement  in  the  papers  for  a  week  past,  noticing 
the  intended  publication  of  a  work  called  The  Beauties  of  Brother 
Bullus,  by  his  sister  Miss  Bull— a.  The  title,  I  think,  is  not  very 
promising ;  and  I  have  discovered  that  it  is  written  against  my  Bull. 
Inskeep  says  it  is  the  joint  production  of  Parson  Mason  and  his 
Polygraph  Bristed,  so  you  see  what  Goliaths  are  coming  forth  against 
me.  If  this  piece  should  be  illiberal  towards  me,  and  I  can  once 
fasten  it  upon  these  jockeys,  I  think  there  will  be  a  little  sport,  par- 
ticularly if  you  should  be  here  and  inclined  to  lend  a  hand.  I  have 
finished  the  draft  of  one  essay  and  am  at  work  with  another  ;  so  you 
see  I  don't  forget  the  main  object  of  our  lives ;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  involved  in  any  controversy  that  will  interfere 
with  our  contemplated  undertaking. 

What  this  contemplated  undertaking  was  does  not  appear. 
It  was  never  carried  out,  very  possibly  from  Mr.  Irving's 
being  soon  after  induced  to  listen  to  a  proposition  to  assume 
the  conduct  of  a  periodical  magazine,  the  Select  Reviews,  in 
which  Paulding  also  found  scope  for  his  pen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1812,  Mr.  Irving  was  selected  to  form 
one  of  a  Committee  of  Merchants,  deputed  by  the  commer- 
cial community  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  Government,  in 
pursuit  of  the  measures  of  relief  to  which  he  alludes  in  the 
extract  before  given  from  a  letter  to  Brevoort. 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  his  letters  at  this  time. 
We  trust  we  need  not  caution  any  reader  against  taking  in 
earnest  the  playful  allusion  to  Albert,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  which  is  addressed  to 
James  Renwick,  then  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  filling 
gratuitously  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Columbia 
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College,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  relative,  Dr. 
Kemp. 

Washington,  Nov.  24,  1812. 

DEAR  JAMES, —  *  *  *  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  make  out 
in  the  Professor's  chair,  and  whether  the  boys  treat  you  with  becom- 
ing reverence.  You  mention  the  matter  very  slightly  in  your  letter, 
though  you  claim  the  tribute  of  homage  from  me,  ex-officio,  a  tribute 
which  I  am  determined  not  to  pay  until  I  am  satisfied  that  you  make 
your  rights  respected.  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Gallatin  is  the  most  stylish  woman  in  the  drawing-room  this 
session.  She  dresses  with  more  splendour  than  any  other  of  the 
noblesse.  "  I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think,  that  Albert  is  an  honest  man," 
but  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  I  saw  two  or  three  of  my  bonds 
trailing  in  her  train.  This,  however,  is  between  ourselves,  don't  let 
your  good  mother  know  a  word  of  it. 

The  subjoined  letter  to  the  young  professor  of  nineteen, 
commences  in  the  same  drolling  vein : 

Washington,  Dec.  8,  1812. 

MY  VERY  GOOD  LAD, — I  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  from  your  own 
self,  which,  of  course,  is  the  highest  authority,  what  a  prodigious  fine 
fellow  you  have  turned  out  to  be.  Your  praises  trumpeted  forth  by 
that  bang  up  Stentor,  John  Mason,  echoed  through  the  nose  of  the 
worthy  Doctor  Tillary,  while  all  the  young  ladies  joined  in  the  chorus 
and  laud  you  Secula  Seculorum !  God  help  thee,  poor  lad !  dost  thou 
take  all  this  for  sterling  coin  ?  I  am  half  inclined  to  let  thee  remain 
in  so  vain-glorious  an  error ;  but  I  hold  him  to  be  no  true  friend, 
who  suffers  another  to  be  happy  without  reason. 

As  to  the  praises  of  John  Mason,*  I  would  not  have  you  to  count 
much  on  them,  as  they  are  founded  on  your  disinterestedness ;  in 
other  words,  you  lecture  for  nothing,  and  Johnny  Mason  is  too  well 
versed  in  the  "proverbs  to  think  of  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
As  to  the  good  Dr.  Tillary,  he,  you  say,  takes  his  cue  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  you  by  Mason;  which,  of  course,  speaks  vastly  in 
favour  of  his  faith,  but  nothing  of  his  judgment;  and,  as  to  the 
ladies  (but  this  I  speak  under  the  most  tremendous  injunction  of 
secresy),  their  praises  are  mere  continental  currency — one  hundred 
pounds  for  a  dollar.  I  see  how  it  is,  you  have  been  playing  off  your 
natural  philosophy  in  the  parlour,  burning  steel,  making  nitrous  oxyde, 
and  worrying  my  old  friend  and  favourite  the  jumping  cat,  by  exhibit- 
ing her  in  an  air-pump,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonderment  of  your 
good  mother,  and  a  number  of  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 

I  suppose  by  this  time  a  total  revolution  has  taken  place  in  your 
domestic  circle.  The  young  ladies  'tend  lectures  instead  of  dancing- 
schools,  read  elementary  works  instead  of  novels  and  romances ;  and, 

*  A  celebrated  Presbyterian  divine— Provost  of  the  College. 
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as  to  the  statues  of  those  two  Scottish  Grecians,  who  whilom  graced 
the  mantelpiece,  clad  in  tartan  plaids,  they  have  had  to  make  way 
for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Ben  Franklin.  But  jesting  apart,  my  dear 
James,  I  am  really  glad  to  hear,  from  various  accounts,  that  you  suc- 
ceed so  well  in  your  perilous  undertaking  ;  and  have  no  doubt^  maugre 
the  eulogiums  of  John  Mason  and  the  ladies,  that  you  will  do  your- 
self great  credit  by  this  winter's  campaign.  Still,  however,  let  me 
beg  you  not  to  give  ear  to  these  "  tell-tale  women,3'  nor  attempt  to 
make  them  wiser  than  they  are.  It  is  only  spoiling  them.  I  do 
adore  their  ignorance  of  divine  philosophy,  and  beg  you  will  suffer 
them  still  to  believe  that  the  sun  travels  daily  round  the  earth,  that 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  and  that  the  antipodes  crawl 
against  the  bottom  of  the  earth  on  all  fours  like  flies  against  the 
ceiling.  *  *  * 

Phu  Rhinelander  and  Paulding  arrived  here  last  evening,  and  in- 
formed me  they  had  come  on  to  attend  my  wedding.  I  have  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  give  as  much  countenance  to  this  report  as  pos- 
sible, and  am  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with  the  lady  forthwith 
— that  necessary  preliminary  not  having  as  yet  been  attended  to. 
Adieu,  Domine  Felix !  remember  me  to  your  good  lady  mother,  and 
ask  her  what  is  her  opinion  of  the  perpetual  motion — if  she  has  studied 
so  far. 

Yours  truly, 

W.I. 

The  close  of  the  letter  which  follows,  has  a  further  allusion 
to  the  report,  out  of  which,  no  doubt,  his  friends  were  having 
a  little  fun  at  his  expense. 

To  JAMES  RENWICK. 

Washington,  July  18,  1812. 

DEAR  JAMES, — In  one  of  your  letters  you  desired  to  know  when  I 
would  be  in  Philadelphia,  and  you  proposed  passing  the  holidays 
there.  I  forgot  to  answer  the  question,  nor  would  I  have  been  able 
to  have  done  it  with  certainty.  I  now  expect  to  leave  this  city  to- 
morrow. Our  business  is  yet  undecided,  and  will  probably  linger 
through  several  days  more ;  but  I  consider  the  battle  as  won ;  and, 
as  there  are  enough  here  without  me  to  take  care  of  our  interests, 
and  as  it  is  very  important  I  should  be  elsewhere,  1  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  depart.  I  may  possibly  stop  a  day  in  Baltimore,  as  I 
shall  meet  Gouverneur  Kemble  there,  and  I  wish  to  give  him  a  fare- 
well cheering ;  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Philadelphia, 
where  I  shall  probably  pass  some  days ;  but,  if  possible,  I  wili  pass 
my  holidays  in  New  York.  I  never  wish  to  spend  the  merry  Christ- 
mas and  jolly  New  Year  elsewhere  than  in  the  gamesome  city  of  the 
Manhattoes. 

My  dear  fellow,  you  cannot  imagine  how  I  long  to  be  once  more 
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at  home,  to  doff  this  burden  of  care  and  business,  and  resume  what 
the  Portfolio  calls  my  "elegant  leisure."  By-the-by,  I  have  been 
"  stayed  with  flagons  and  comforted  with  apples  "  by  these  editors 
and  newspaper  writers,  until  I  am  sick  of  puffing.  This  Select 
Review  has  drawn  upon  me  such  an  abundance  of  worthless  com- 
pliments, that  I  really  stagger  under  the  trash.  Add  to  this,  my 
publisher,  *  *  *,  has  been  advertising,  every  day  or  two,  some  new 
edition  and  improvement  to  be  made  to  the  Select  Reviews,  of  which 
I  have  known  nothing  until  I  saw  the  advertisements.  At  one  time 
there  is  to  be  a  series  of  portraits  of  our  naval  commanders,  with 
biographical  sketches.  At  another  the  history  of  the  events  of  our 
maritime  wars,  &c.,  on  the  plan  of — the  British  Naval  Chronicle  ! 
and  here  am  I — poor  I— while  absent  here,  tied  by  the  leg  to  the 
footstool  of  Congress,  most  wickedly  made  the  editor  of  a  vile  farrago, 
a  congregation  of  heterogeneous  articles,  that  have  no  possible  affinity 
to  one  another.  This  motley  coDection,  which  is  promised  in  my 
name,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  negro's  sign  in  New  York,  of  a  fellow 
called  Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  "  boot  and  shoe  maker,  washing, 
ironing,  and  fiddler.  N.B. — Whitewashing  up  this  alley." 

I  have  written  to  Philadelphia  that  I  would  not  consent  to  have 
such  a  fool's  cap  put  on  my  head ;  and  if  they  intended  to  interfere 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  I  should  decline  haying  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  think  Job  was  a  little  out  when  he  wished  that  his  enemy 
had  written  a  book ;  had  he  wished  him  to  be  obliged  to  print  one,  he 
would  have  wished  him  a  curse  indeed !  *  *  * 

Tell  your  good  lady  mother  that  Mrs.  Madison  has  been  much  in- 
disposed, and  at  last  Wednesday  evening's  drawing-room  Mrs.  Gallatin 
presided  in  her  place  ;  I  was  not  present,  but  those  who  were  assure 
me  she  filled  Mrs.  Madison's  chair  to  a  miracle.  You  may  likewise 
tell  her  that  she  may  call  in  her  report  about  Madame and  my- 
self as  soon  as  she  pleases,  for  it  is  all  over  with  me  in  that  quarter ; 
I  was  last  evening  to  have  been  introduced  to  her,  and  to  have  gone 
on  a  little  moonlight  party  to  Mason's  Island  ;  you  may  suppose  what 
a  favourable  opportunity  it  was  for  sentiment  and  romance.  As  my 
unlucky  stars  would  have  it,  I  dined  with  a  choice  party  at  the 
Speaker's,  drank  wine,  got  gay,  went  home,  fell  asleep  by  the  fireside, 

and  forgot  all  about  Madame until  this  morning.    Do  beg  your 

mother,  for  God's  sake,  to  look  out  for  some  other  lady  for  me.  I 
am  not  particular  about  her  being  a  princess,  provided  she  has  plenty 
of  money,  a  pretty  face,  and  no  understanding. 

God  bless  you, 

W.  I. 

Not  long  after  the  date  of  this  extract  lie  had  returned 
to  "  the  gamesome  city  of  the  Manhattoes,"  from  whence  he 
addressed  the  following  letters: 
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To  PETEB  IKYING. 

New  York,  Dec.  30,  1812. 

*  *  *  I  mentioned  in  former  letters  that  I  had  undertaken  to 
conduct  the  Select  Reviews  at  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  It  is  an 
amusing  occupation,  without  any  mental  responsibility  of  consequence. 
I  felt  very  much  the  want  of  some  such  task  in  my  idle  hours  ;  there 
is  nothing  so  irksome  as  having  nothing  to  do.  You  will,  in  future, 
send  the  periodical  publications  to  me,  and  from  time  to  time  send  an 
account  of  cost  and  charges,  that  I  may  settle  with  my  bookseller.  I 
wish  you  also  to  forward,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured,  copies  of 
new  works  that  appear,  that  are  not  of  a  local  or  too  expensive  nature, 
fit  for  publication  in  this  country.  I  suppose  you  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  principal  booksellers  to  this  effect,  who  would  be 
attentive  to  so  regular  a  customer.  Any  periodical  work,  besides 
those  at  present  sent,  which  you  may  think  of  importance,  I  wish 
you  to  subscribe  to. 

We  are  all  alive,  at  present,  in  consequence  of  our  naval  victories. 
God  knows  they  were  well-timed  to  save  the  national  spirit  from 
being  depressed  and  humiliated  by  the  paltry  war  on  the  frontiers. 
The  impolicy  of  depending  on  militia  and  volunteers  is  now  made 
glaringly  apparent,  particularly  for  offensive  war,  and  the  nation  is 
incensed  at  having  its  character  for  bravery  jeoparded  by  such  short- 
sighted measures  and  such  miserable  military  quacks  as  have  been 
bolstered  into  command.  Should  this  war  continue,  resort  will  be 
had  to  regular  forces,  a  larger  army  will  be  raised  by  means  of  in- 
creased bounty  and  pay  ;  and  from  the  evidences  given  by  our  regular 
troops  whenever  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  grapple  with  the 
foe,  I  make  no  doubt  that  they  will  sustain  the  national  character  as 
gallantly  on  land  as  it  has  been  on  the  ocean.  *  *  * 

The  day  before  yesterday  a  public  dinner  was  given  in  honour  of 
Hull,  Jones,  and  Decatur.  It  was  the  most  splendid  entertainment 
of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed.  The  City  Assembly  Room  was  decorated 
in  a  very  tasteful  manner  with  the  colours  and  flags  of  the  Macedonian. 
Five  rows  of  tables  were  laid  out  lengthways  in  the  room,  and  a  table 
across  the  top  of  the  room,  elevated  above  the  rest,  where  the  gallant 
herpes  were  seated,  in  company  with  several  of  our  highest  civil  and 
military  officers.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  citizens  of  both  parties 
sat  down  to  the  dinner,  which  was  really  sumptuous.  The  room  was 
decorated  with  transparencies  representing  the  battles,  &c.  The 
tables  were  ornamented  with  various  naval  trophies,  and  the  whole 
entertainment  went  off  with  a  soul  and  spirit  which  I  never  before 
witnessed.  I  never  in  my  life  before  felt  the  national  feeling  so 
strongly  aroused,  for  I  never  before  saw  in  this  country  so  true  a 
cause  for  national  triumph.  *  *  * 

January  2  (1813). — You  will  accept,  my  dear  brother,  my  warmest 
wishes  of  a  happy  New  Year,  and  give  them  also  to  the  little  house- 
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hold  at  Birmingham.  It  is  idle  to  repeat  the  desire  I  constantly  feel 
once  more  to  see  you  all  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  enjoying  these 
honest  festivals  together.  *  *  * 

January  12  (1813). — The  vessel  having  been  detained  for  want  of 
passports,  I  open  this  letter  to  add  a  few  lines.  Gen.  Armstrong 
has  been  nominated  to  the  Senate  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  William 
Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  letter  that 
brother  William  was  held  up  for  Congress,  and,  owing  to  a  coalition  of 
the  Clintonians  and  Feds,  lost  his  election  by  about  §00  votes.  *  *  * 

P.S. — I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  Dunlap  has  nearly 
finished  a  Biography  of  Cooke.  He  wishes  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
MSS.  out  to  you  and  get  you  to  dispose  of  it  advantageously  for 
him.  He  will  write  to  you  particularly  on  the  subject,  and,  as  he  is 
an  old  friend  and  a  very  worthy  man,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  benefit  him.  *  *  * 

Send  me  out  a  handsome  coat,  but  not  with  a  waist  as  long  as  a 
turnspit's.  By  Brevport  you  can  send  me  the  coat,  a  waistcoat  or 
two  of  fashionable  kind,  and  anything  that  your  fancy  may  suggest. 
I  am  determined  Brevoort  shan't  throw  me  too  much  in  the  back- 
ground with  his  Bond-street  fashions. 

To  HENRY  BKEVOORT. 

New  York,  Jan.  2,  1813. 

*  *  *  I  am  now  once  more  at  my  old  quarters,  and  am  at  this 
moment  writing  at  my  usual  corner  of  the  table  before  the  fire,  which 
honest  John  has  just  trimmed  and  replenished ;  would  to  Heaven,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  were,  as  formerly,  seated  opposite  to  me  !  I  cannot 
tell  you,  my  good  Hal,  how  very  much  I  miss  vou.  I  feel  just  as  I 
did  after  the  departure  of  my  brother  Peter,  whose  place  you  had,  in 
a  manner,  grown  into  and  supplied.  The  worthy  Patroon,  also,  has 
departed  for  Spain,  to  reside  at  Cadiz,  and,  though  I  rejoice  in  his  good 
prosoects,  yet  I  cannot  but  deplore  his  departure.  So  we  get  scat- 
tered over  this  troubled  world — this  making  of  fortunes  is  the  very 
bane  of  social  life ;  but,  I  trust,  when  they  are  made,  we  shall  all 
gather  together  again  and  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  with  one  another. 

I  have  undertaken  to  conduct  the  Select  Reviews,  for  the  sake  of 
pastime  and  employment  of  idle  hours.  I  am  handsomely  paid,  and 
the  work  is  no  trouble.  When  you  return  we  must  determine  on 
some  new  mode  of  living,  for  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  boarding- 
house  system.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  get  a  handsome  set  of 
apartments  and  furnish  them.  But  of  this  we  will  talk  further  when 
we  meet.  I  was  at  your  father's  two  or  three  days  since.  The  old 
gentleman  is  highly  tickled  with  the  success  of  our  navy.  He  was 
so  powerfully  excited  by  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  that  he 
actually  performed  a  journey  to  the  Brothers,  above  Hellgate,  where 
the  frigates  lay,  wind-bound ;  and  he  brought  away  a  piece  of  the 
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Macedonian,  which  he  seemed  to  treasure  up  with  as  much  devotion 
as  a  pious  Catholic  does  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Your  mother  is 
well,  and  is  looking  forward  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  your 
return. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  a  superb  dinner  given  to  the  naval  heroes, 
at  which  all  the  great  eaters  ana  drinkers  of  the  city  were  present. 
It  was  the  noblest  entertainment  of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed.  On 
New  Year's  Eve  a  grand  ball  was  likewise  given,  where  there  was  a 
vast  display  of  great  and  little  people.  Little  Rule  Britannia  made 
a  gallant  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  beauties,  among  whom 

were  the  divine  H ,  who  looked  very  inviting,  and  little  Taylor, 

who  looked  still  more  so. 

Britannia  was  gorgeously  dressed  in  a  queer  kind  of  hat  of  stiff 
purple  and  silver  stuff,  that  had  marvellously  the  appearance  of 
copper,  and  made  us  suppose  she  had  procured  the  real  Mambrino's 
helmet.  Her  dress  was  trimmed  with  what  we  simply  mistook  for 
scalps,  and  supposed  it  was  in  honour  of  the  nation ;  but  we  blushed 
at  our  ignorance  on  discovering  that  it  was  a  gorgeous  trimming  of 
marten  tips — would  that  some  eminent  furrier  had  been  there  to 
wonder  and  admire. 

The  little  Taylor  was  as  amusing  and  fascinating  as  ever.  She  is 
an  arrant  little  Tory,  and  entertained  me  exceedingly  with  her  sly 
jokes  upon  our  navy.  She  looks  uncommonly  well,  and  is  as  plump 
as  a  partridge. 

Our  winter  does  not  promise  to  be  as  gay  even  as  the  last ;  neither 
do  I  feel  as  much  disposition  to  enter  into  dissipation.  Mrs.  Ren- 
wick's  family  is  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  Dr.  Kemp ;  of  course, 
they  do  not  go  abroad  so  much,  and  their  fireside  is  more  quiet  and 
pleasant.  *  *  *  James  has  been  lecturing  at  Columbia  College  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  in  place  of  Dr.  Kemp.  He  has  gained  great 
credit,  and  is  re-appointed  to  the  situation.  The  Professors  speak 
very  highlv  of  him,  and  are  particularly  pleased  because  he  asks  no 
compensation. 

The  Gracies  are  likewise  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  old  Mrs. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Gracie's  mother.  Mr.  Gracie  has  moved  into  his  new 
house,  and  I  find  a  very  warm  reception  at  the  fireside.  Their 
country-seat  was  one  of  my  strongholds  last  summer,  as  I  lived  in  its 
vicinity.  It  is  a  charming  warm-hearted  family,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man has  the  soul  of  a  prince. 

*  *  *  This  war  has  completely  changed  the  face  of  things  here. 
You  would  scarcely  recognise  our  old  peaceful  city.  Nothing  is 
talked  of  but  armies,  navies,  battles,  &c.  Men  who  had  loitered 
about,  the  hangers-on  and  incumbrances  to  society,  have  all  at  once 
risen  to  importance  and  been  the  only  useful  men  of  the  day.  Had 
not  the  miserable  accounts  from  our  frontiers  dampened  in  some 
measure  the  public  zeal,  I  believe  half  of  our  young  men  would  have 
been  military  mad.  As  it  is,  if  this  war  continue,  and  a  regular  army 
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be  raised,  instead  of  depending  on  volunteers  and  militia,  I  believe 
we  shall  have  the  commissions  sought  after  with  avidity  by  young 
gentlemen  of  education  and  good  breeding,  and  our  army  will  be  in- 
finitely more  respectable,  and  infinitely  more  successful. 

I  hope  this  letter  may  find  you  on  the  eve  of  your  departure  for 
this  country.  I  do  long  most  earnestly  to  see  you  here  again.  I 
suppose  my  brother  will  remain  longer  in  Europe ;  and  much  as  I 
wish  to  see  him  home  once  more,  I  feel  content  that  he  should  stay 
until  he  can  return  with  money  in  both  pockets,  and  the  whole  of  us 
be  able  to  live  after  our  own  hearts  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow.  Yours  ever, 

W.  I. 

Mr.  Henry  Brevoort,  Jun. 

The  vessel  being  detained,  he  adds  in  a  postscript  of 
January  12th : 

Get  my  brother  Peter  to  have  his  likeness  taken  by  some  good 
painter,  and  bring  it  out  with  you — do  not  neglect  this*  Look  for 
scarce  and  odd  books,  and  make"up  a  collection  of  quaint  and  curious 
works.  When  at  London  visit  the  Talbot  Inn,  Borough,  High-street, 
Southwark.  It  is  the  ancient  Tabard  Inn  where  your  old  friend 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  his  pilgrims  lodged  on  their  journey  to  Canter- 
bury,1383 ;  and  they  pretend  to  show  you  the  chamber  where  he 
supped — vide  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September,  1812.  I  happened 
to  lay  my  hands  on  the  passage  this  morning. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Analectic  Magazine  commenced — His  Contributions  to  it — Letter  to 
Ebenezer  Irving — Brevoort  transmits  Scott's  Opinion  of  the  History  of 
New  York — Introduces  Francis  Jeffrey—  His  Contrast  between  him 
and  Scott  —  Peter  Irving  and  Campbell  the  Poet  —  Letter  of  Peter 
Irving — A  Day  at  Sydenham — Mrs.  Siddons  —  Brevoort's  Return — 
Change  of  Quarters  to  Mrs.  Bradish's — Letter  to  Brevoort  at  Rockaway 
— To  Ebenezer  Irving. 

FROM  Edinburgh,  where  Brevoort  was  busily  employed  in 
various  studies,  which  were  enlivened  by  the  kind  attentions 
of  a  most  intelligent  circle  of  acquaintances,  he  writes  to 
"Washington,  December  9th,  1812  : 

I  have  just  written  to  my  Mend  Sherbette  in  Paris  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  in  procuring  and  forwarding  to  New  York  the  dif- 

*  Peter  would  not  consent  then,  or  ever,  to  have  his  likeness  taken. 
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ferent  periodical  journals  of  France,  as  well  as  those  of  note  pub- 
lished on  the  Continent,  such,  for  instance,  as  Kotzebue's,  &c.  All 
these  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  Independent  Columbian 
Review,"  which,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  is  soon  to  issue  from  Mulberry- 
street  under  the  fostering  care  of  Seth  Handaside,  Esc[.,  already  so 
advantageously  known  to  the  reading  world  for  his  spirited  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  letters. 

The  work  here  playfully  mentioned  as  "  the  Independent 
Columbian  Review,"  was  the  Select  Reviews,  a  monthly- 
periodical  established  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  in  former  letters.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
Analectic  Magazine  when  Mr.  Irving  assumed  the  editorial 
charge.  His  contributions,  extending  through  the  years 
1813  and  1814,  consisted  of  a  review  of  the  Works  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  then  dead ;  a  review  of  odes,  naval  songs,  and 
other  occasional  poems,  by  Edwin  C.  Holland,  of  Charleston ; 
a  notice  of  Paulding's  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle ;  of  Lord 
Byron ;  Traits  of  Indian  Character,  and  Philip  of  Poka- 
noket,  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Sketch  Book ;  and 
Biographies  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  Lieutenant  William 
Burrows,  Commodore  Oliver  Perry,  and  Captain  David 
Porter. 

There  was  also  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Thomas  Campbell 
the  poet,  revised,  corrected,  and  materially  altered  from  the 
former,  published  in  the  March  number  of  1815. 

In  addition  to  these  productions  from  his  own  pen,  he  re- 
ceived occasional  articles  from  Paulding  and  Verplanck, 
which  are  designated  by  their  respective  initials,  P.  and  V. 

The  conduct  of  this  Magazine,  which  he  had  hoped  to  find 
a  mere  pastime,  proved  to  be  an  irksome  business.  He  had 
a  great  repugnance  to  periodical  labour  of  every  description, 
and  to  one  branch  of  it,  criticism,  his  aversion  was  pointed, 
for  he  wished  to  be  just,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  severe. 
He  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  inflicting  pain.  "  I  do  not  pro- 
fess," he  says  in  one  of  his  articles,  "  the  art  and  mystery  of 
reviewing,  and  am  not  ambitious  of  being  wise  or  facetious 
at  the  expense  of  others."  The  naval  biographies  afforded  a 
more  agreeable  occupation.  It  was  a  proud  satisfaction  to 
record  the  triumphs,  to  quote  the  strong  language  of  a  letter 
to  his  brother  William,  "of  that  choice  band  of  gallant 
spirits  who  had  borne  up  the  drowning  honour  of  their 
country  by  the  very  locks,"  and  he  hoped  by  these  hasty  and 
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imperfect  sketches  "not  merely  to  render  a  small  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  these  intrepid  champions  of  his  country's 
honour,"  but  to  assist  in  promoting  a  higher  tone  of  national 
feeling. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Irving  received  from 
his  friend  Brevoort  the  letter  of  Scott  already  given,  speak- 
ing in  such  cordial  praise  of  his  History  of  New  York  : 

Before  I  left  Edinburgh  (he  writes  from  London,  June  24th),  I 
presented  Walter  Scott  with  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Knicker- 
bocker, in  return  for  some  very  rare  books  that  he  gave  me,  respect- 
ing the  early  History  of  New  England.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  that  I 
received  from  him  since.  You  must  understand  his  words  literally, 
for  he  is  too  honest  and  too  sincere  a  man  to  compliment  any  person. 

In  the  same  letter,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  other  luminaries  whom  he  had  met,  Bre- 
voort adds : 

And,  now,  having  made  you  slightly  acquainted  with  these  eminent 
personages,  let  me  have  a  higher  gratification  in  making  you  personally 
known  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  ornaments  of  this 
country.  I  mean  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  the  conductor 
of  the  Review. 

He  is  to  embark  from  Liverpool  in  the  ship  Hercules  by  the  5th  of 
next  month  for  Boston,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Jeffrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  domestic  concerns.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  him,  both  for  his  hospitality  to  me  in  Edinburgh,  as  well 
as  for  the  letters  he  gave  me  to  persons  in  London.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  repay  him  hy  giving  him  a  letter  to  you,  one  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, one  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Renwick  (who  is  his  namesake),  and 
another  to  Judge  Van  Ness,  besides  many  others  to  different  parts 
of  America. 

I  enjoin  it  upon  you  all  to  receive  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
so  that  I  may  make  some  returns  to  him. 

I  really  cannot  fix  upon  any  man  in  this  country  whose  acquaint- 
ance is  better  worth  cultivating  than  Mr.  J.  You  will  find  him  full 
of  the  most  precise  as  well  as  universal  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  which  he  will  delight  to  communicate  as 
copiously  as  you  please.  You  will  do  well  to  see  as  much,  of  him  as 
you  can ;  he  will  be  glad  to  make  friends  with  you,  and  after  you  have 
become  reconciled  to  somewhat  of  an  artificial  manner,  you  will  find 
him  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  best-tempered  men  imaginable. 

As  his  introductory  letters  will  be  chiefly  to  persons  connected 
with  the  Federal  party,  I  wish  you  to  make  him  known  to  both  sides. 
It  is  essential  that  Jeffrey  may  imbibe  a  just  estimate  of  the  United 
States  and  its  inhabitants ;  he  goes  out  strongly  biased  in  our  favour, 
and  the  influence  of  his  good  opinion  upon  his  return  to  this  country, 
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would  go  far  to  efface  the  calumnies  and  the  absurdities  that  have 
been  laid  to  our  charge  by  ignorant  travellers.  Persuade  him  to  visit 
Washington,  and  by  all  means  to  see  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  war  may  oppose  may  be  easily  overcome,  and  at  all 
events  he  mav  see  them  without  ever  crossing  into  Canada. 

As  his  business  is  wholly  of  a  private  nature,  neither  political  nor 
commercial,  I  hope  Government  will  not  limit  his  motions. 

Your  brother  has  also  given  Mr.  J.  a  letter  to  you. 

Mr.  Irving  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
meeting  with  this  celebrated  personage;  but  whether  he 
obeyed  the  injunction  of  his  friend  and  saw  as  much  of  him 
as  he  could,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  heard  him  recal  a  dinner 
at  Mr.  Gracie's,  in  which  he  was  particularly  brilliant,  and 
he  always  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  celebrities  that  did  not 
disappoint  you,  whose  conversation  was  as  eloquent  as  his 
reviews. 

Brevoort  has  this  contrast  between  him  and  Scott,  in  an 
earlier  letter  to  Mr.  Irving,  dated  Edinburgh,  March  1, 
1813: 

I  am  now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  luminaries  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  confess  that  among  them  all,  Scott  is  the  man  of  my 
choice ;  he  has  not  a  grain  of  pride  or  affectation  in  his  whole  com- 
position. Neither  the  voice  of  fame  nor  the  homage  of  the  great 
has  altered  in  the  least  the  native  simplicity  of  his  heart.  His  days 
are  spent  in  the  domestic  endearments  of  an  amiable  family,  and  in 
the  society  of  a  few  select  friends  whom  he  entertains  like  Mecsenas, 
and  never  fails  to  delight  by  setting  an  example  of  perfect  good 
humour  and  harmless  conviviality.  He  never  goes  to  large  parties, 
and  never  entertains  them — indeed,  he  seldom  goes  abroad. 

Jeffrey  excels  him  in  brilliancy  of  conversation,  but  Jeffrey  always 
seems  to  be  acting  a  studied  part ;  and  although  his  social  feelings 
may  be  no  less  warm  than  Scott's,  yet  they  are  more  or  less  disguised 
unuer  a  species  of  affectation.  His  friends  esteem  him  a  miracle  of 
perfection ;  and,  in  point  of  talent,  none  will  be  found  to  contradict 
them  ;  but  as  for  the  et  ceteras,  I  would  not  give  the  Minstrel  for  a 
wilderness  of  Jeffreys. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Peter  Irving  had  interested 
himself  most  warmly  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
poet,  who  was  in  great  need  of  an  American  friend  to  secure 
for  him  the  copyright  of  a  work  which  he  meant  to  pub- 
lish contemporaneously  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Campbell  says  to  him  in  a  letter,  dated  Sept.  17,  1813  :  "  I 
look  back  to  the  day  we  had  to  ourselves  at  Sydenham  as 
one  which  I  shall  never  forget;"  and  in  another,  a  month 
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later  (October  19),  in  return  for  a  copying-machine  which 
Peter  had  sent  him,  he  writes :  "  It  is  really  like  a  friend 
and  most  warm-hearted  on  your  part  to  take  such  an  in- 
terest in  my  new  work.  Your  present  shall  be  beside  me, 
and  my  constant  friend  and  memorial  of  you,  as  long  as  I 
continue  to  scribble  prose  or  verse."  December  15th  he 
invites  him  to  Sydenham  to  meet  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  here 
is  Peter's  hasty  account  of  the  visit  in  a  letter  to  "Wash- 
ington : 

London,  Dec.  18,  1813. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  this  instant  learn  that  a  vessel  is  to  sail 
from  Liverpool,  but  that  I  must  write  this  day,  and  the  hour  of  limi- 
tation is  nearly  at  hand.  *  *  * 

The  day  before  yesterday  T  passed  delightfully  with  Campbell,  the 
poet,  in  his  retreat  at  Sydenham.  I  had  also  the  further  treat  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Siddons  there,  and  having  considerable  conversation 
with  her  during  dinner.  It  was  a  rich  gratification  to  see  the  Queen 
of  Tragedy  thus  out  of  her  robes.  Yet  her  manner  even  at  the 
social  board  still  partakes  of  the  state  and  gravity  of  tragedy.  Not 
that  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  unbend,  but  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  throwing  aside  the  solemnity  of  long-acquired  habit.  She  re- 
minded me  of  Walter  Scott's  knights  "  who  carved  the  meal  with 
their  gloves  of  steel,  and  drank  the  red  wine  through  their  helmets 
barred."  There  was,  however,  entirely  the  disposition  to  be  gracious, 
and  to  play  her  part  like  herself  in  conversation.  She,  therefore,  ex- 
changed anecdote  and  incident,  in  the  course  of  which  she  detailed 
her  feelings  and  reflections  while  wandering  among  the  sublime  and 
romantic  scenery  of  North  Wales  and  on  the  summit  of  Pennman- 
mawr.  As  she  did  this,  her  eye  kindled  and  her  features  beamed, 
and  in  her  countenance,  which  is  indeed  a  volume  where  one  may 
read  strange  matters,  you  might  trace  the  varying  emotions  of  her 
soul.  I  was  surprised  to  find  her  face,  even  at  the  near  approach  of 
sitting  by  her  side,  absolutely  handsome,  and  unmarked  with  any  of 
those  wrinkles  which  generally  attend  advanced  life.  Her  form  is  at 

Sesent  becoming  unwieldy,  but  not  shapeless,  and  is  full  of  dignity, 
er  gestures  and  movements  are  eminently  graceful.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  say  that  I  was  quite  fortunate,  and  might  flatter  myself  on 
her  being  so  conversable,  for  that  she  is  very  apt  to  be  on  the  reserve 
towards  strangers.  The  circumstance  of  my  being  from  another 
quarter  of  the  world  has  given  her  an  interest  in  the  conversation  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  felt. 

Campbell  is  just  completing  a  work  in  three  pretty  thick  octavo 
volumes.  ^  The  subject  is  to  be  the  characters  of  the  principal  poets, 
with  specimens  of  their  writing.  From  the  passages  he  read  to  me 
from  the  account  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  some  others,  it  will  be  a 
most  eloquent  and  interesting  work.  He  will  wish  you  to  dispose  of 
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the  copyright  in  America,  or  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  best 
for  his  interest.  And  as  he  intends  the  publication  to  be  contem- 
poraneous in  both  countries,  and  contemplates  to  publish  here  about 
m  June,  it  may  be  advisable  for  you  instantly  to  take  preparatory 
steps.  The  manuscript  will  be  sent  in  a  few  weeks.  This  opportu- 
nity is  so  excessively  sudden,  that  I  am  unable  to  give  further  parti- 
culars. But  lose  no  time,  and  do  everything  the  best  in  your  power, 
as  I  have  a  warm  friendship  for  him.  Give  my  love  to  mother  and 
to  all. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

P.I. 

"Washington,  however,  had  no  opportunity  of  supporting 
the  interest  of  Campbell,  as  his  brother  urged,  for  there  was 
greater  delay  than  the  poet  anticipated  in  the  preparation  of 
his  work;  and  in  March,  1814,  he  informs  Peter  he  had 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Murray  not  to  deliver  his 
MSS.  until  September,  and  that  he  would  not  publish  before 
December,  1814,  or  January,  1815  ;  and  he  was  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  sell  the  copyright  in  the  United  States  for  as 
much  as  it  would  fetch,  instead  of  waiting  the  slow  return 
of  profits  by  editions.  "  Of  that  sort  of  profit,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  had  too  sad  experience  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  Brevoort  resumed  his  quar- 
ters with  Irving  at  Mrs.  Eyckman's,  No.  16,  Broadway,  but 
they  soon  after  changed  to  Mrs.  Bradish's,  a  choice  house 
kept  on  the  most  liberal  scale  at  the  corner  of  Greenwich 
and  Rector  streets.  Here  they  had,  as  before,  a  parlour  in 
common.  Among  the  occasional  inmates  in  1814  were  that 
"  second  Sindbad,  Captain  Porter,"  of  whom  Mr.  Irving  pre- 
pared a  biographical  sketch  for  the  Analectic,  and  Commo- 
dore Decatur  and  his  wife.  Johnson,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
March,  a  wine-merchant,  and  Dennis  Sampayo,  a  Portuguese, 
formed  a  part  of  the  regular  colony,  as  they  styled  the  esta- 
blishment. 

The  following  letter,  without  date,  was  written  from  Mrs. 
Bradish's  in  August,  1814,  and  is  addressed  to  Brevoort  at 
Eockaway,  a  fashionable  resort  of  New  Yorkers  at  that  time 
for  sea-bathing : 

DEAR  BREVOORT, — Dennis  has  come  home  laden  with  anecdotes 
of  your  expedition  and  yourself.  According  to  his  account,  you 
landed  safely  on  your  head  at  Benny  Cornwall's,  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, and  flourished  your  heels  in  the  air  for  joy.  He  relates  long 
conversations  he  has  had  with  you  about  the  fair  Julia,  besides 
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several  tender  things  which  you  said  in  your  sleep.  From  all  that  I 
can  learn,  you  must  have  rehearsed  some  of  the  capers  that  the 
renowned  hero  of  La  Mancha  cut  in  the  mountains,  and  sent  Dennis, 
as  your  discreet  and  faithful  squire,  to  report  them  to  your  Dulcinea. 
Dennis  has  fairly  knocked  March's  brains  out  with  a  quotation,  and 
turned  our  house  perfectly  upside  down  with  laughter  at  his  good 
speeches.  I  question  whether  the  sage  Panza  ever  occasioned  more 
jollity  in  the  Duke's  household  than  Dennis  did  this  afternoon  among 
the  gentlemen  of  the  supper-room.  Poor  Mrs.  Bradish  was  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  shouts  of  able-bodied  laughter  from  that  fat  varlet 
March.  Dennis  informs  us  that  he  and  you  kept  a  journal,  which  is 
so  exquisitely  humorous  that  Mrs.  Cooper,  on  only  looking  at  the 
first  words,  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughing  that  lasted  half  an  hour.  We 
look  forward  with  vast  expectations  to  the  perusal  of  this  manuscript. 

We  all  sent  an  invitation  in  form  to  the  Commodore  (Decatur)  and 
his  lady  to  dine  with  us  this  afternoon,  but  they  declined  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  invited  us  to  tea  and  gin  in  the  evening. 
We  went  over  in  full  force  and  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
They  dine  with  us  to-morrow. 

Monday  morning. — I  have  laid  out  your  spy-glass,  boots,  chess- 
men, &c.,  and  had  thoughts  of  sending  all  the  other  nicknacks  I  could 
find  in  your  drawers,  but  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  the  rest 
until  you  have  tired  yourself  with  these.  The  flute  is  not  in  the  drawer, 
for  which  I  am  very  glad.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  innocent 
amusement  for  you,  as  no  man  has  a  right  to  entertain  himself  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Dennis  is  full  of  business.  He  has  to  bustle 
out  to  your  sisters,  then  to  Mrs.  Cooper's,  then  home,  and  then  the 
Lord  knows  where.  It  is  a  proud  day  for  Dennis. 

He  mentioned,  as  a  great  mark  of  Mrs.  Cooper's  *  politeness,  that 
she  told  him  on  their  ride  up,  "Dennis,  don't  be  bashful  or  con- 
strained ;  if  you  feel  sleepy,  take  a  nap  whenever  you  please."  We 
all  assured  him  that  such  vast  indulgence  could  only  be  in  consequence 
of  his  having  made  himself  wonderfully  agreeable.  I  beg,  if  you 
make  any  stay,  you  would  continue  to  despatch  Dennis  up  to  town 
from  time  to  time  to  report  progress ;  he  has  given  the  household  a 
good  month's  laughter  in  the  course  of  a  handful  of  hours.  Don't 
omit  to  keep  him  at  his  studies  of  Shakspeare ;  he  hints  that  Cooper 
begins  to  be  a  little  jealous  of  his  dramatic  powers. 

I  should  like  to  pay  Hockaway  a  visit  this  week,  but  I  have 
allowed  the  little  Major  to  take  holiday  and  go  to  the  country  with 
his  wife  and  little  trudgeons,  and  must  play  merchant  for  a  few  days. 

My  horse  is  doing  well,  and,  according  to  Patrick's  account,  eats 
his  oats  like  a  jontleman. 

Yours  truly, 

W.I. 

*  Mrs.  Cooper,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  Miss  Mary  Fairlie,  celebrated 
for  her  wit  as  well  as  beauty,  and  the  sprightly  correspondent  of  former 
years. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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In  the  subjoined  extract  we  have  a  playful  account  of  a 
transient  visit  to  the  household  of  his  brother,  "  the  little 
Major  "  of  the  preceding  letter,  who  was  on  a  tour  with  his 
wife  and  the  youngest  of  his  children. 

To  EBENEZER  IRVING. 

New  York,  August  12,  1814. 

•DEAR,  BROTHER, — I  have  just  come  from  your  house,  where  they 
are  all  well  and  in  good  order.  *  *  *  The  children  are  very  hearty, 
and  exceeding  good  boys.  They  were  highly  delighted  with  your 
letter,  received  yesterday,  in  which  you  mention  them  all ;  and  Pierre 
assures  me  that  Theodore  not  only  spells  Ba-ba,  but  Di-al,  which  he 
intends  informing  you  of  under  Ms  own  hand.  He  has  been  project- 
ing a  mighty  letter  to  you  for  several  days,  but  has  been  delayed  by  a 
great  scarcity  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  two  latter,  he  informed 
me  this  morning,  he  had  procured,  out  was  in  want  of  a  pen.  I  have 
put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  one,  and  trust  he  will  find  no  further 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  great  undertaking.  I  have  told  him 
to  write  on  one  page  of  a  sheet,  and  I  will  fill  up  the  letter.  He  said 
he  supposed  his  mamma  would  be  able  to  tell  his  writing  from  mine  ; 
but  to  make  him  quite  easy  on  that  score  I  have  agreed  that  we  shall 
each  put  our  names  to  our  respective  letters. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

The  War — The  Flag— Hears  of  the  British  Entry  into  Washington— Joins 
the  Staff  of  Governor  Tompkins — An  expected  attack  on  the  City — Sent 
to  Sackett's  Harbour  on  Lake  Ontario — His  Journey — Return  to  New 
York — Tompkins — An  unexpected  Salute  and  its  Result — William  Irving 
in  Congress — Washington's  Letter  to  Him — His  Visit  to  Philadelphia — 
Failure  of  Moses  Thomas,  the  Publisher  of  the  Analectic — Decatur  and 
his  Proposition — Embarkation  for  Europe. 

ME.  Invnm  had  deeply  regretted  that  the  difficulties 
between  England  and  the  United  States  had  reached  the 
lamentable  extremity  of  war,  but,  hostilities  once  com- 
menced, his  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  his  country. 
In  his  biographical  sketch  of  Perry,  published  in  the  Ana- 
lectic Magazine,  he  writes : 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the 
present  war,  we  cannot  feel  indiiferent  to  its  operations.  Whenever 
our  arms  come  in  competition  with  those  of  the  enemy,  jealousy  for 
our  country's  honour  will  swallow  up  every  other  consideration— our 
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feelings  will  ever  accompany  the  flag  of  our  country  to  battle,  re- 
joicing in  its  glory,  lamenting  over  its  defeat.  Por  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  releasing  ourselves  from  the  consequences  of  the  contest. 
He  who  fancies  he  can  stand  aloof  in  interest,  and  by  condemning 
the  present  war,  can  exonerate  himself  from  the  shame  of  its  disasters, 
is  wofully  mistaken.  Other  nations  will  not  trouble  themselves 
about  our  internal  wranglings  and  party  questions,  they  will  not  ask 
who  among  us  fought,  or  why  we  fought,  but  how  we  fought.  The 
disgrace  of  defeat  will  not  be  confined  to  the  contrivers  of  the 
war,  or  the  party  in  power,  or  the  conductors  of  the  battle ;  but  will 
extend  to  the  whole  nation,  and  come  home  to  every  individual.  If 
the  name  of  American  is  to  be  rendered  honourable  in  the  fight,  we 
shall  each  participate  in  the  honour ;  if  otherwise,  we  must  inevitably 
support  our  share  of  the  ignominy. 

With  such  sentiments,  watching  with  mingled  pride  and 
sorrow  the  alternations  of  defeat  and  success,  it,  may  be 
imagined  with  what  a  feeling  of  outraged  patriotism  he 
heard  of  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  British  into  Washing- 
ton, and  the  acts  of  uncivilised  hostility  which  followed. 

He  was  descending  the  Hudson  in  the  steamboat  when 
the  tidings  first  reached  him.  It  was  night,  and  the  pas- 
sengers had  betaken  themselves  to  their  settees  to  rest, 
when  a  person  came  on  board  at  Poughkeepsie  with  the 
news  of  the  inglorious  triumph,  and  proceeded  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  cabin  to  relate  the  particulars ;  the  destruction 
of  the  President's  house,  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy 
offices;  the  Capitol,  the  depository  of  the  national  library 
and  public  records.  There  was  a  momentary  pause  after  the 
speaker  had  ceased,  when  some  paltry  spirit  lifted  his  head 
from  his  settee,  and  in  a  tone  of  complacent  derision  "  won- 
dered what  Jimmy  Madison  would  say  now."  "  Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Irving,  glad  of  an  escape  to  his  swelling  indignation, 
"  do  you  seize  on  such  a  disaster  only  for  a  sneer  ?  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  it  is  not  now  a  question  about  Jimmy  Madison, 
or  Jimmy  Armstrong.  The  pride  and  honour  of  the  nation 
are  wounded ;  the  country  is  insulted  and  disgraced  by  this 
barbarous  success,  and  every  loyal  citizen  would  feel  the 
ignominy  and  be  earnest  to  avenge  it."  "  I  could  not  see 
the  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  when  he  related  the  anecdote 
to  me,  "  but  I  let  fly  at  him  in  the  dark."  A  murmur  of 
approbation  followed  the  outburst,  and  then  every  ear  was 
listening  for  the  reply,  but  the  energy  of  the  rebuke  had 
cowed  the  spokesman,  for  he  did  not  again  raise  his  voice. 
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The  spirit  shown  in  this  rebuke  did  not  evaporate  in 
words.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  repaired  imme- 
diately to  Governor  Tompkins  with  an  offer  of  his  services. 
The  latter  showed  no  backwardness  in  securing  the  new  re- 
cruit, and  at  once  made  him  his  aid  and  military  secretary 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  letters  addressed  to  him  at 
this  period  bear  this  martial  designation :  "  "Washington 
Irving,  Esq."  being  transformed  into  "  Colonel  Washington 
Irving."  A  general  order  of  the  Commander-in- Chief  of 
2nd  September,  1814,  bears  the  signature  of  "  Washington 
Irving,  Aide-de-Camp." 

This  destruction  of  Washington  kindled  a  flame  of  pa- 
triotic energy  throughout  the  country.  The  citizens  of 
New  York  had  before  been  busy  in  making  preparations  to 
repel  a  threatened  invasion,  but  this  urged  them  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  works  of  defence  with  redoubled  spirit.  The 
city  was  alive  with  the  zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  Persons  ex- 
empt from  military  service  enrolled  themselves  anew;  all 
trades  and  professions  took  their  tour  of  duty  at  the  line  of 
fortifications ;  raised  night  and  day  on  the  heights  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Harlem ;  even  clergymen  with  their  parishioners 
sometimes  volunteered  in  these  measures  of  defence ;  and 
teachers  with  their  juvenile  scholars  also  turned  out  for  a 
day's  duty.  The  victorious  outrage  was  well  stigmatized  in 
the  House  of  Parliament  as  an  "  enterprise  which  most  ex- 
asperated the  people,  and  least  weakened  the  Government 
of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war."  Scarcely  two  weeks 
had  elapsed  before  the  disgrace  was  wiped  out  in  the  death 
of  the  invading  general,  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Balti- 
more, the  defeat  of  England's  veterans  at  Plattsburgh,  and 
the  overthrow  and  surrender  of  her  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain. 
If  Mr.  Irving  entered  upon  his  military  functions  at  a  dis- 
astrous period,  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  cause  for 
rejoicing. 

He  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  staff  of  the  go- 
vernor when  it  became  necessary  for  the  latter  to  proceed  to 
Albany  to  attend  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislature, 
which  he  had  convened  to  meet  on  the  26th  of  September. 
The  governor  determined  to  make  the  journey  in  his  barge, 
with  his  secretary  for  a  compagnon  de  voyage,  and  eight  stout 
oarsmen  to  row.  Starting  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  they 
had  reached  the  landing  opposite  to  Dobbs  Ferry  at  night, 
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and  went  ashore  and  applied  for  lodgings  at  a  house  near  the 
water.  An  old  woman  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window 
and  refused  them  admittance.  "  Governor  Tompkins — con- 
found him — had  ordered  all  the  men  on  service  at  New 
York,"  and  she  was  alone  and  could  not  let  them  in. 

Battalions  of  militia  from  the  counties  on  the  river  had 
just  been  called  out. 

The  aid  turned  laughingly  to  the  governor,  and  told  him 
it  would  never  do  to  think  of  staying  there ;  and  so  they 
pushed  off  to  Tappan,  some  miles  farther  up.  The  next  day 
they  proceeded  to  West  Point ;  when  the  weather  becoming 
rough  and  unpleasant  they  dismissed  the  barge  and  took 
steamboat. 

From  Albany  he  writes  to  Brevoort,  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, the  following  letter,  dated  Sept.  26,  1814 : 

DEAR  BREVOORT, — I  have  just  arrived  here  in  the  suite  of  the 
governor.  How  long  I  shall  remain  here,  I  know  not — perhaps  a 
week  or  more  ;  though  if  affairs  remain  tranquil  at  New  York,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  sent  with  some  business  to  one  or  other  of  the  armies 
on  the  lines. 

The  Iron-Greys  go  on  very  well.  They  are  attached  to  a  regiment 
commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  and  will  be 
encamped  in  a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenwich.  I  have  been 
incessantly  occupied  since  I  saw  you  by  the  duties  of  my  station ; 
and  feel  more  pleased  than  ever  with  it.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear 
how  matters  go  with  you.  I  think  there  is  no  prospect  of  immediate 
peace,  and  am  of  opinion  that,  should  the  British  wait  the  results  of 
the  present  campaign,  they  will  rather  be  disposed  to  continue  hos- 
tilities, to  wipe  out  the  stains  of  late  defeats.  This  scourging  cam- 
paign has  on  the  whole  been  thus  far  a  degrading  one  to  them,  and 
the  victory  on  Champlain  will  be  a  pill  not  easily  swallowed.  I  wish 
you  would  treasure  up  all  the  striking  particulars  you  may  hear  con- 
cerning it,  as  I  must  give  McDonough  a  dash. 

In  great  haste.  Yours  truly, 

W.I. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Albany,  it  was  rumoured  that 
Sackett's  Harbour  was  threatened  with  an  attack  by  land 
and  water  ;  and  eager  to  share  in  the  excitement,  the  secre- 
tary requested  from  the  governor  some  mission  to  the  lines. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Sackett's  Harbour  with  discre- 
tionary powers  to  consult  with  the  commanding  officers 
stationed  there ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  order  out  more  militia. 

I  leave  this  (he  writes  from  Albany  to  his  brother  Ebeuezer,  Sept. 
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28tli)  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Sackett's  Harbour.  Affairs, 
I  am  afraid,  are  about  to  look  squally  on  our  Canada  frontier. 
Drummond  has  fallen  back  to  Fort  George,  and  Brown  is  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  pursue  him.  Izard  has  landed  at  Genesee  River ; 
and  by  the  time  he  forms  a  junction  with  Brown,  or  advances  on 
Eort  George,  Drummond,  I  apprehend,  will  be  able  to  get  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  so  that  I  think  he  has  escaped  from  our  clutches. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  hear  that  Chauncey  is  at  Sackett's  Harbour. 
If  the  enemy  takes  the  lake  with  his  large  ship,  Chauncey  is  dished  ; 
he  dare  not  come  out,  and  may  be  attacked  in  the  harbour  by  land 
and  sea.  It  is  said  he  does  not  mean  to  remain  in  the  harbour ;  but  to 
put  out  again  immediately.  As  there  is  no  regular  force  there  of  any 
consequence,  I  shall  be  empowered,  if  on  consulting  the  officers  there 
it  is  deemed  necessary,  to  order  out  a  requisite  militia  force.  Should 
matters  be  safe  there,  and  the  lake  be  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  I 
think  it  probable  I  shall  sail  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  visit  Brown's 
army ;  having  powers  to  transact  business  there,  if  necessary. 

The  travelling,  at  present,  is  rough ;  but  the  expedition  will  be  a 
very  interesting  one. 

He  proceeded  to  Utica  in  the  stage,  and  at  that  point 
took  horse  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  which  with  all  diligence 
lie  could  not  reach  under  three  days,  for  the  roads  were  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  and  the  journey  rough  and  toilsome,  though 
not  without  interest.  A  great  part  of  his  lonely  ride  lay 
through  the  track  which  he  had  traversed  with  the  Hoff- 
mans  and  Ogdens  in  1803  ;  but  eleven  years  had  made  great 
changes  in  the  face  of  the  country. 

I  give  from  some  fragments  of  manuscript,  found  loose 
among  his  papers  after  his  death,  his  own  account  of  a  part 
of  this  forest  ride.  The  faded  leaves  are  numbered  10,  11, 
12,  13,  and  evidently  form  pages  of  an  article,  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  press,  though  I  cannot  discover  that  they 
ever  found  their  way  into  print.  The  narrative  begins  on 
the  second  day  after  he  had  left  Utica,  when  he  was  pro- 
ceeding on  his  way  amid  such  "  general  stillness"  that  "  the 
fall  of  an  acorn  among  the  dry  leaves  would  resound  through 
the  forest." 

While  I  was  jogging  thus  pensively  on,  my  horse  scarce  dragging 
a  snail's  pace,  and  seemingly,  like  his  rider,  sunk  into  a  reverie, 
I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  rustling  on  the  right ;  a  beautiful 
doe  came  bounding  through  the  thickets,  leaped  lightly  over  a  fallen 
pine,  and  alighted  in  the  road  just  before  me.  The  poor  animal 
seemed  transfixed  with  astonishment  at  beholding  another  tenant  of 
these  solitudes ;  it  gazed  at  me  for  an  instant  with  the  most  picturesque 
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surprise,  and  then  launching  away  to  the  left,  I  presently  heard  it 
plunge  into  the  river. 

I  had  now  been  for  some  time  travelling  through  close  woodland, 
my  views  bounded  on  every  side  by  impassive  forest,  when  I  came  to 
where  the  face  of  the  country  sinks  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
forms  a  vast  terrace  for  ten  miles  in  breadth,  and  then  sinking  again 
forms  another  broad  terrace,  or  plain,  until  it  reaches  Lake  Ontario. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  when  the  view  first 
burst  upon  my  sight.  I  found  myself  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  down 
which  the  road  suddenly  made  a  winding  descent.  The  trees  on  each 
side  of  the  road  were  like  the  side  scenes  of  a  theatre  ;  while  those 
which  had  hitherto  bounded  my  view  in  front,  seemed  to  have  sunk 
from  before  me,  and  I  looked  forth  upon  a  luxuriant  and  almost 
boundless  expanse  of  country.  The  forest  swept  down  from  be- 
neath my  feet,  and  spread  out  into  a  vast  ocean  of  foliage,  tinted 
with  all  the  brilliant  dyes  of  autumn,  and  gilded  by  a  setting  sun. 
Here  and  there  a  column  of  smoke  curling  its  light  blue  volumes  into 
the  air,  rose  as  a  beacon  to  direct  the  eye  to  some  infant  settlement, 
as  to  some  haven  in  this  sylvan  sea.  As  my  eye  ranged  over  the 
mellow  landscape,  I  could  perceive  where  the  country  dipped  again 
into  its  second  terrace — the  foliage  beyond  being  more  and  more 
blended  in  the  purple  mist  of  sunset ;  until  a  glittering  line  of  gold, 
trembling  along  the  horizon,  showed  the  distant  waters  of  Ontario. 

That  evening  t  rested  at  a  log-house  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  The 
next  day  I  passed  through  a  wilderness  of  pine  trees,  over  causeways 
of  rough  logs,  which  preserved  me  from  being  almost  buried  in  the 
mire  of  the  light  soil. 

After  toiling  along  this  rough  road,  amidst  the  most  lonely  and 
savage  scenery,  I  at  length  came  to  where  the  country  suddenly 
opened — Sackett's  Harbour  lay  before  me ;  a  town  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  this  wilderness ;  beyond  it  the  lake  spread 
its  vast  waters  like  an  ocean,  no  opposing  shore  being  visible ;  while 
a  few  miles  from  land  rode  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  at  anchor  on 
the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  looking  as  if  they  were  balanced  in 
the  air. 

The  next  day  he  writes  : 

To  EBENEZER  IRVING. 

Sackett's  Harbour,  Oct.  3,  1814. 

t  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  arrived  here  this  morning  after  incessant  travel- 
ling through  the  mire  for  four  or  five  days — the  last  three  on  horse- 
back. The  British  have  completed  their  large  ship,  and  she  has 
dropped  down  to  Snake  Island,  where  she  lays  under  the  batteries.* 
Chauncey  lays  at  anchor  about  six  miles  off  the  harbour.  It  is 

*  A  mistake.  She  had  not  dropped  down.  This  large  ship  was  the  St. 
Lawrence,  of  90  guns. 
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expected  the  British  will  immediately  take  the  lake  and  Chauncey  be 
obliged  to  come  in.  Preparations  are  making  to  resist  an  attack  by- 
land  and  sea,  which  is  expected.  Breastworks  are  throwing  up  and 
pickets  erected,  which  will  enclose  the  whole  place,  and  form  pro- 
tection for  the  militia.  T  have  been  constantly  employed  at  the 
general's  quarters  all  day,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  about 
me.  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  governor,  I  have 
ordered  out  a  large  reinforcement  of  militia,  and  hope  they  may  come 
in  time ;  but  there  is  a  sad  deficiency  of  arms  and  military  munitions. 
I  write  in  great  haste,  as  the  mail  is  on  the  point  of  departing.  Give 
my  love  to  mother  and  the  family ;  I  am  in  excellent  health,  and  feel 
all  the  better  for  hard  travelling.  Should  there  be  no  business  to 
detain  me  here,  I  shall  leave  this  place  in  a  day  or  two.  I  wish  first 
to  visit  Chauncey's  fleet,  and  should  like  to  witness  an  action  were 
there  a  prospect  of  an  immediate  one. 

The  first  wish  was  gratified  the  next  day.  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother  William  he  says : 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  happening  to  come  into  the  harbour,  I  went 
out  in  her  to  the  fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  off  Stouey  Island,  about 
eleven  miles  distant,  and  remained  on  board  with  Chauncey  for  part 
of  two  days ;  during  which  time  he  took  me  round  the  little  fleet, 
and  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  admirable  order  and 
equipment.  It  is  a  gallant  little  squadron,  and  I  could  not  but 
regret  continually  that  it  should  be  doomed  to  rot  in  a  fresh-water 
pond.  The  Superior  is  by  great  odds  the  finest  frigate  I  was  ever  on 
board  of.  Her  gun-deck  shows  a  tremendous  battery.  I  was  in 
hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  Kingston  Harbour 
and  getting  a  peep  at  that  big  ship*  which  is  the  bug-bear  of  these 
seas  ;  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  however,  was  not  sent  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition  while  I  was  in  the  fleet,  and  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
make  any  request. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  Chauncey  on  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Irving  on  board  of  his  ship  in  these  remote 
solitudes.  "You  here?"  he  exclaimed,  in  extending  his 
hand ;  "  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  seeing  my  wife." 

As  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  anything  at 
Sackett's  Harbour,  the  aid  set  off  on  the  7th  of  October 
for  Albany,  in  company  with  a  commissary. 

As  they  were  wending  their  way  towards  Utica  they  were 
constantly  meeting  with  squads  of  militia  from  Herkimer, 
Oneida,  and  the  Black  River  counties,  trudging  towards 
Sackett's  Harbour  to  reinforce  the  inadequate  defence  for 
that  place,  who  would  hail  him  as  they  passed  with  "  What 

*  The  St.  Lawrence,  of  90  guns. 
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news  of  the  Big  Ship  ?"  then  jeer  him  for  going  the  wrong 
way,  and  banter  him  to  face  about,  little  dreaming  that  it 
was  to  him  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  summons  to 
turn  out. 

On  the  12th  of  October  he  was  again  in  New  Tork, 
having  every  reason  to  be  delighted  with  his  position  in  the 
governor's  staff.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  William,  then 
a  member  of  Congress  attending  an  extra  session  at  Wash- 
ington, he  says  (October  14)  : 

I  feel  more  and  more  satisfied  with  my  situation.  It  gives  me 
a  charming  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  is  going  on,  and  Tompkins 
is  absolutely  one  of  the  worthiest  men  I  ever  knew.  I  find  him 
honest,  candid,  prompt,  indefatigable,  with  a  greater  stock  of  practical 
good  sense  and  ready  talent  than  I  had  any  idea  he  possessed,  and  of 
nerve  to  put  into  immediate  execution  any  measure  that  he  is  satisfied 
is  correct.  I  expect  he  will  have  the  command  here  in  a  few  days, 
in  which  case  my  situation  will  be  everything  I  could  wish. 

To  Brevoort,  at  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  he  writes 
two  days  later : 

The  folks  here  are  in  the  alarm  again,  expecting  an  attack.  You 
will  have  heard  before  this  of  the  force  with  which  Lord  Hill  is 
coming  out,  and  it  is  certain  the  intention  of  his  expedition  was  an 
attack  on  this  place.  Circumstances  may  induce  him  to  alter  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  probable  we  shall  have  our  metal  tried. 

*  *  *  We  had » letters  recently  from  the  Doctor  [his  brother 
Peter].  He  was  then  at  Amsterdam  and  had  been  to  Paris,  Ghent, 
&c.  He  was  about  to  return  to  Ghent,  and  was  awaiting  the  result 
of  our  negotiations  to  determine  his  mercantile  proceedings.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Commissioners,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
was  on  very  good  terms  with  them.  He  proposed  afterwards  to 
rejoin  the  Brummagen  family.  [His  sister's  family  at  Birmingham]. 

You  will  see  by  the  terms  demanded  by  England  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  speedy  peace.  Goods  must  therefore  sell  well.  Every- 
body here,  and,  I  trust,  throughout  the  country,  is  indignant  at  the 
insulting  propositions  of  the  enemy,  and  but  one  spirit  seems  to 
animate  all  ranks  and  parties — a  determination  to  lend  every  effort 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  vigorous  war. 

A  letter  of  the  27th  October,  to  his  brother  William,  says : 

The  governor  arrived  in  town  yesterday,  and  this  day  will  take 
command.  I  expect  and  hope  he  will  keep  his  staff  stirring,  and 
have  been  endeavouring  as  much  as  the  little  leisure  I  have  would 
permit  to  prepare  myself  for  the  duties  of  my  situation. 

These  duties  were  sufficiently  agreeable,   but  he  used 
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frequently  to  be  annoyed  by  the  good-humoured  facility  of 
Tompkins  in  giving  audience  to  the  hosts  of  danglers  that 
beset  a  man  in  office,  when  his  time  was  too  precious  for 
such  courtesy,  even  if  his  personal  dignity  had  not  required 
a  more  chary  demeanour.  "  Let  me,"  he  would  sometimes  say 
in  a  spirit  of  friendly  expostulation,  "  receive  their  messages, 
and,  if  it  be  important  for  you  to  see  them,  I  will  admit 
them  one  at  a  time.  Some  degree  of  form  and  etiquette  is 
indispensable."  Tompkins  would  consent,  but  soon  his 
good-nature  would  get  the  better  of  his  dignity,  and  he 
would  sally  forth  to  meet  some  importunate  demand  from 
without,  when  his  attention  would  be  instantly  claimed  by 
a  multitude  of  other  spirits  in  waiting.  "  I  had  constantly 
to  go  out,"  said  once  the  quondam  aid  to  me,  "  and  dig  him 
out  of  the  crowd." 

While  Washington  was  in  the  staff,  his  brother  William 
was  representing  his  native  city  in  Congress.  This  brother, 
like  himself,  lacked  confidence  for  a  public  speaker,  aud  was 
too  apt  to  become  embarrassed  and  break  down  under  any 
formal  attempt  to  deliver  his  views  ;  while,  in  conversation, 
he  spoke  with  an  animation  and  fluency  that  once  elicited 
from  the  distinguished  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina  the  ex- 
clamation, grasping  him  at  the  same  time  by  the  hand, 
"  Why,  in  the  name  of  G-od,  will  you  not  speak  in  this  way 
in  the  House  ?"  He  could  not,  however,  command  his 
nerves,  and  lost  heart  whenever  he  attempted  to  speak ;  so 
that,  during  the  six  years  that  he  was  in  Congress,  though 
an  efficient  and  popular  member,  he  rarely  rose  to  his  feet. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Washington,  dated 
December  20th,  1814,  and  which  I  quote  in  illustration  of 
the  writer's  sensitive  patriotism,  has  reference  to  one  of  the 
few  occasions  on  which  he  broke  silence.  It  was  on  a  bill 
to  authorise  a  draft  of  militia  from  the  several  States.  His 
speech  took  strong  ground  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  reprobated  the  mistaken  economy  which, 
by  withholding  what  was  necessary,  rendered  useless  what 
was  bestowed.  The  bill,  as  introduced,  provided  for  eighteen 
months'  service,  but  was  reduced  to  twelve. 

As  to  the  bill  on  which  you  spoke  (writes  Washington),  I  consider 
it  another  of  those  skeleton  measures,  which,  after  having  been 
stripped  of  flesh,  and  blood,  and  muscles,  is  sent  forth  to  inock  the 
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country  with  a  mere  shaking  of  dry  bones.  We  shall  now  have  men 
for  six  months  to  drill  and  make  soldiers  of,  and  six  months  to  feed 
and  support  in  winter  quarters.  If  it  had  been  eighteen  months  we 
might  have  had  two  campaigns  out  of  them,  or  if  six  months,  we 
could  have  had  one  and  no  after-trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  them 
through  a  long  winter ;  I  think  you  were  right,  however,  to  support 
any  show  of  defence,  though  I  regret  that  you  were  not  able  to  effect 
anything  more  substantially  efficient.  I  am  really  heartsick  at  the 
present  wretched  state  of  public  affairs,  and  loathe  that  make-shift 
policy  that  has  only  aimed  at  scuffling  through  present  embarrass- 
ments, and  maintaining  present  popularity  at  the  risk,  or  rather  cer- 
tainty, of  future  confusion  and  disaster. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Governor  Tompkins  repaired  to 
Albany  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  leaving  Ge- 
neral Boyd  in  command  of  the  station.  Mr.  Irving's  con- 
nexion with  the  staff  was  consequently  dissolved  without 
anything  having  occurred  to  give  prominence  to  his  brief 
military  career  of  four  months,  or  test  his  martial  accom- 
plishments. He  used  jokingly  to  speak  of  an  equestrian 
mischance  of  the  governor  as  the  only  event  of  his  campaign. 
Tompkins  was  about  to  visit  a  fort  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
manned  by  marines.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench, 
over  which  you  pass  into  the  fort  by  a  somewhat  narrow 
causeway.  The  governor,  who  was  not  over  firm  in  the 
stirrups,  bad  a  rather  mettlesome  steed,  and,  fearing  the 
effect  of  the  customary  salute,  sent  bis  aid  in  advance  to 
have  it  dispensed  with.  The  marines  would  not  be  baulked 
in  this  way.  They  were  annoyed  at  being  disappointed  of 
their  salute,  and  determined  upon  some  ceremonial  of  re- 
spect, when  the  governor  was  making  his  exit,  by  a  precon- 
certed movement  they  jumped  upon  the  cannon,  and  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  cheers.  Never  was  a  popular  de- 
monstration so  ill-timed.  The  governor  was  just  crossing 
tbe  causeway,  wben,  startled  with  the  stentorian  chorus,  the 
horse  gave  a  pirouette,  and  the  next  thing  I  saw,  said  his 
aid,  was  Tompkins  lying  in  the  ditcli  and  his  steed  bounding 
madly  away.  The  aid  hastened  to  tbe  rescue  of  his  dis- 
mounted chief,  and  was  glad  to  perceive  that  be  had  received 
no  greater  injury  than  a  sprained  thumb  and  a  sudden  sick- 
ness of  tbe  stomacb ;  but  ever  afterwards — on  such  perilous 
occasions — tbe  governor  was  apt  to  give  bis  steed  to  him  and 
borrow  for  the  nonce  bis  "  Archy."  Tbis  was  a  little  bay,  of 
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which  he  once  wrote,  "  I  never  had  occasion  to  lay  the  whip 
on  his  back,  and,  indeed,  would  almost  as  soon  have  had  it 
laid  on  my  own."* 

Of  a  piece  with  this  military  history  was  his  jesting  advice 
to  Samuel  Swartwout,  the  major  of  the  Iron- Greys,  a  choice 
corps  of  volunteers  to  which  his  friend  Brevoort  belonged. 
The  major  was  very  fussy  about  their  equipments  ;  first  this 
thing  was  wrong,  then-  that ;  now  their  guns  were  too  light, 
then  they  were  too  heavy.  "  Put  two  men  to  a  gun,  Sam," 
was  the  remedy  advised  under  the  last  annoyance. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  staff,  Washington  made 
a  jaunt  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  thoughts  of  proceeding  to 
the  seat  of  Government  to  apply  for  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army,  but  was  prevented  in  the  way  detailed  in  the 
following  letter  to  his  brother  "William  : 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  15,  1815. 

DEAII  BROTHER,— On  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  I  find  that  Brad- 
ford and  Inskeep  have  failed  and  ruined  poor  Moses  Thomas,  the 
bookseller,  who  publishes  tlie  Analectic.  This  will  detain  me  here 
some  time  to  arrange  my  affairs  with  him  and  settle  about  the  fu- 
ture fate  of  the  magazine.  This  circumstance,  and  the  vileness  of 
the  roads,  &c.,  have  induced  me  to  give  up  my  intention  of  visiting 
Washington  for  the  present.  I  shall,  therefore,  return  to  New  York 
in  about  a  week. 

He  "  signed  off  what  was  owing  to  him,"  and  being  anxious 
that  the  magazine  should  not  fall  through,  effected  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  it  was  continued,  though  he  never  re- 
sumed the  editorship. 

Before  he  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  his  stay  was 
prolonged  to  the  beginning  of  February,  came  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  New  Orleans  and  the  tidings  of  peace. 

During  his  absence  his  friend  Decatur  had  put  to  sea  in 
the  frigate  President,  and  been  captured  by  a  British  squadron. 
Having  been  released,  he  got  back  to  the  city  in  time  to 
witness  the  illumination  which  announced  the  rejoicing  of 
the  citizens  at  the  return  of  peace ;  but  he  had  scarcely  been 
restored  to  the  arms  of  his  wife  when-  an  act  passsed  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  announcing  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers.  The  Dey  of 

*  A  letter  to  his  brother  Ebenezer  furnishes  this  other  characteristic 
token  of  affection  for  the  animal :  "  When  you  next  visit  little  Archy's 
stall,  pat  him  on  the  sides  for  me." 
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Algiers  had  taken  advantage  of  the  war  with  England  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  several  citizens  had  been  confined  in  prisons 
and  large  sums  refused  for  their  ransom.  Two  squadrons 
were  accordingly  fitted  out  to  obain  redress.  The  command 
of  the  first  was  offered  to  Decatur,  and  the  second  to  Bain- 
bridge.  This  last  was  to  follow  the  first,  and  on  its  arrival 
in  the  Mediterranean  the  commander  of  the  first  was  to 
return  in  a  single  vessel,  and  leave  the  two  squadrons  in 
charge  of  Bainbridge.  The  command  of  the  first  had  been 
offered  to  Decatur  by  the  Government  in  token  of  their  un- 
diminished  confidence ;  yet  he  hesitated  about  accepting  it, 
and  consulted  Irving  on  the  subject.  The  latter  was  his 
fellow-boarder  at  Mrs.  Bradish's,  whence  Decatur  had  started 
on  his  unfortunate  cruise,  leaving  his  wife  behind,  who  was 
miserable  during  his  absence,  and  would  sometimes  walk  her 
room  whole  nights,  incapable  of  sleep.  Mr.  Irving  strongly 
urged  his  acceptance,  insisting  that  he  should  by  no  means 
lose  the  opportunity  of  emerging  from  the  cloud  which  had 
come  over  his  celebrity  by  the  loss  of  the  President ;  that 
here  was  a  chance  for  a  brilliant  dash  ;  that  he  could  precede 
Bainbridge,  who  was  fitting  out  at  Boston,  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  to  me,  "  whip  off  the  cream  of  the  enterprise." 
The  distress  of  his  wife  at  the  idea  of  this  renewed  separa- 
tion so  soon  after  his  return  caused  Decatur  to  hesitate,  but 
at  length  he  decided  to  go,  and,  turning  suddenly  to  Mr. 
Irving,  he  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  him,  offering 
as  an  inducement  the  attraction  of  a  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  promise  to  land  him  wherever  he  wished. 

The  project  was  too  captivating  to  be  resisted.  Mr.  Irving 
took  but  half  an  hour  to  consult  with  his  brother  Ebenezer, 
his  partner,  and  decided  to  go.  His  trunks  were  soon  packed 
and  on  board  of  the  frigate,  the  Guerriere.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  on  the  eve  of  departure,  came  news  of  Bona- 
parte's return  from  Elba,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the 
Government  to  delay  the  expedition  for  awhile  under  this 
new  turn  of  affairs.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Irving  thought  he  per- 
ceived some  little  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  commodore, 
and  unwilling  to  embarrass  his  decision,  should  he  incline  to 
relinquish  the  command,  he  had  his  trunks  brought  ashore. 
But  as  he  was  now  fully  bent  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  had 
made  all  his  preparations,  and  was  sure,  as  he  thought  him- 
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self,  of  fortune's  favours  from  the  success  of  the  commercial 
establishment  into  which  he  had  been  admitted,  he  deter- 
mined to  embark,  and  mingle  for  a  while  in  the  exciting 
scenes  that  seemed  to  be  opening  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  fleet  weighed  anchor  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  if  Mr. 
Irving  had  accompanied  Decatur,  as  he  was  so  near  doing, 
he  would  have  been  on  board  of  his  vessel  in  her  brilliant 
action  with  the  Mazouda,  which  took  place  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  gallant  hero  had  sailed,  and  in  which  the 
Algerine  frigate  was  captured,  and  Hammida,  her  famous 
Rais,  or  admiral,  killed. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  May,  only  five  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Decatur,  that  he  bade  adieu  to  his  aged  mother,  his 
brothers,  and  friends,  and  embarked  on  board  of  the  ship 
Mexico  for  Liverpool,  looking  forward  to  a  pleasant  voyage, 
but  little  dreaming  that  the  ocean  he  was  about  to  cross 
would  roll  its  waters  for  seventeen  years  between  him  and 
his  home. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

Arrival  at  Liverpool— News  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo— Elation  of  John 
Bull — Peter's  Indisposition — Visit  to  Birmingham — To  London — To 
Sydenham — Mrs.  Campbell — Tour  in  Wales — First  Experience  in  the 
Cares  of  Business— Extracts  from  Letters  to  Brevoort  —  Decatur — 
Charles  King — Arrival  of  Johnson,  "  the  Worthy  Governor" — Letter  to 
Brevoort— Sordid  Cares — Anxiety  for  Remittances — Excursion  to  Lon- 
don— Miss  O'Neil — Kean — Campbell. 

ME.  IEYI^G  had  led  a  very  restless  life  for  a  month  or 
two  before  he  left  New  York,  and  was  building,  at  his  de- 
parture, large  anticipations  upon  the  exciting  scenes  that 
would  follow  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba.  The  cur- 
tain, however,  had  already  fallen  upon  this  brief  interlude 
when  he  landed  at  Liverpool.  The  first  spectacle  which 
met  his  eye  was  the  mail-coaches  coming  in,  decked  in 
laurel,  and  dashing  proudly  through  the  streets  with  the 
tidings  of  the  battle  of  "Waterloo  and  the  flight  of  Napoleon. 
Prom  this  time  he  was  all  alive  to  watch  the  progress  of  Bo- 
naparte's disastrous  career,  though  his  letters  are  somewhat 
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sparing  of  remark  on  the  astounding  catastrophe.     In  writ- 
ing to  Brevoort,  July  5th,  he  observes : 

I  have  forborne  making  any  comments  on  the  wonderful  events 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  -political  world.  They  are  too  vast  and 
astonishing  to  be  grasped  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  familiar  letter ; 
and,  indeed,  as  yet  I  can  do  nothing  but  look  in  stupid  amazement, 
wondering  with  vacant  conjecture  "what  will  take  place  next  ?"  I 
am  determined,  however,  to  get  a  near  view  of  the  actors  in  this  great 
drama. 

In  pursuit  of  this  purpose  in  part  he  went  up  to  London 
for  a  lew  days  before  Parliament  rose,  and  on  his  return  to 
Birmingham  he  thus  records  his  impressions  of  the  Prince 
and  people  most  deeply  interested  in  these  momentous 
events : 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  (to  Ebenezer,  July  21st)  I  have  made  a 
short  visit  to  London,  where  I  was  much  gratified  by  seeing  the 
House  of  Lords  in  full  session,  and  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  throne, 
on  the  proroguing  of  Parliament.  The  spirits  of  this  nation,  as  you 
may  suppose,  are  wonderfully  elated  by  their  successes  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  English  pride  is  inflated  to  its  full  distention  by  the  idea 
®f  having  Paris  at  the  mercy  of  Wellington  and  his  army.  The  only 
thing  that  annoys  the  honest  mob  is  that  old  Louis  will  not  cut 
throats  and  lop  off  heads,  and  that  Wellington  will  not  blow  up 
bridges  and  monuments,  and  plunder  palaces  and  galleries.  As  to 
Bonaparte,  they  have  disposed  of  him  in  a  thousand  ways ;  every  fat- 
sided  John  Bull  has  him  dished  up  in  a  way  to  please  his  own  palate, 
excepting  that  as  yet  they  have  not  observed  the  first  direction  in  the 
famous  receipt  to  cook  a  turbot — "  first  catch  your  turbot." 

In  a  postscript  he  adds : 

The  bells  are  ringing,  and  this  moment  news  is  brought  that  poor 
Boney  is  prisoner  at  Plymouth.  John  has  caught  the  Turbot  I 

I  am  extremely  sorry  (he  writes  to  his  brother  William  the  same 
day)  that  his  career  has  terminated  so  lamely ;  it's  a  thousand  pities 
he  had  not  fallen  like  a  hero  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

And  soon  after,  announcing  to  Brevoort  that  Bonaparte 
had  at  length  left  the  coast  for  St.  Helena,  he  says,  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  fallen  fortunes  and  the 
dreary  exile  to  which  he  was  devoted : 

I  must  say  I  think  the  Cabinet  has  acted  with  littleness  towards 
him.  In  spite  of  all  his  misdeeds  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  am  con- 
fident will  eclipse,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  all  the  crowned  wiseacres 
that  have  crushed  him  by  their  overwhelming  confederacy. 
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If  anything  could  place  the  Prince  Regent  in  a  more  ridiculous 
light,  it  is  Bonaparte  suing  for  his  magnanimous  protection.  Every 
compliment  paid  to  this  bloated  sensualist,  this  inflation  of  sack  and 
sugar,  turns  to  the  keenest  sarcasm  ;  and  nothing  shows  more  com- 
pletely the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  how  truly  she  delights  in  reversing 
the  relative  situations  of  persons,  and  baffling  the  flights  of  intellect 
and  enterprise— than  that,  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  Bonaparte 
should  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

"  An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed." 

And  now,  having  been  led  away  for  a  moment  to  trace  the 
tone  of  his  allusion  to  the  vast  events  that  came  breaking 
upon  him  on  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of  Europe,  I  return  to 
more  domestic  details. 

Nearly  seven  years  had  passed  since  his  parting  with 
Peter,  "  a  fearful  lapse  of  time  to  gentlemen  of  a  certain 
age;"  yet  he  found  him  in  manner  and  conversation  so 
much  like  old  times  that  it  soon  seemed,  he  says,  as  if  they 
had  parted  but  yesterday.  "  I  found  him,"  is  his  language 
to  Ebenezer,  "  very  comfortably  situated,  having  handsome 
furnished  rooms,  and  keeping  a  horse,  gig,  and  servant,  but 
not  indulging  in  any  extravagance  or  dash.  He  lives  like  a 
man  of  sense,  who  knows  he  can  but  enjoy  his  money  while 
he  is  alive,  and  who  would  not  be  a  whit  the  better  though 
he  were  buried  under  a  mountain  of  it  when  dead."  Peter 
was  at  this  time  confined  to  the  house  by  an  indisposition, 
which,  though  apparently  yielding  to  strict  regimen  and 
medical  prescription,  ultimately  lengthened  into  a  most 
tedious  illness,  driving  him  in  September  to  Harrowgate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and  thence,  almost  a  cripple  from 
rheumatism,  to  his  sister's  house  in  Birmingham,  where  he 
lingered,  an  uncomplaining  invalid,  to  the  middle  of  May. 

Washington  spent  a  week  with  Peter  at  Liverpool,  and 
then  took  leave  of  him,  seemingly  recruiting  rapidly  in 
health,  "for  the  redoubtable  castle  of  Van  Tromp,"  as  he 
playfully  styles  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Henry 
Van  Wart,  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham. 

I  found  (he  writes  to  Brevoort)  the  baron  and  the  baroness,  and 
all  the  young  Van  Tromps,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  most 
delightfully  situated  hi  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Everything  about  the  little  retreat  he  describes  as  exactly 
to  his  taste.  "  The  house,  the  grounds,  the  household  esta- 
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blishment,  the  mode  of  living ;  never  before  did  I  find 
myself  more  comfortably  at  home."  From  Birmingham  he 
went,  for  a  few  days,  to  London,  and  made  an  excursion 
thence  to  Sydenham  to  visit  Campbell,  who,  unfortunately, 
was  not  at  home. 

I  spent  an  hour  (he  writes)  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Campbell, 
who  is  a  most  engaging  and  interesting  woman.  Campbell  was  still 
engaged  in  getting  his  critical  work  through  the  press ;  and  as  he  is 
a  rigid  censor  of  his  own  works,  correcting  is  as  laborious  as  compo- 
sition to  him.  He  alters  and  amends  until  the  last  moment.  I  am 
in  hopes  when  he  has  this  work  off  his  hands,  he  will  attempt  another 
poem.  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  me  some  anecdotes  of  Scott,  but  none 
so  remarkable  as  to  dwell  in  my  memory.  He  has  lost  much  by  the 
failure  of  the  Ballantynes,  but  is  as  merry  and  unconcerned  to  all 
appearance  as  ever;  one  of  the  happiest  fellows  that  ever  wrote 
poetry.  I  find  it  is  very  much  doubted  whether  he  is  the  author  of 
Wave'rley  and  Guy  Mannering.  Brown,  one  of  the  publishers,  posi- 
tively says  he  is  not. 

It  was  in  this  interview  with  the  poet's  wife  that  the  con- 
versation took  place  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  the 
introduction  to  the  American  reprint  of  Beattie's  Life  of 
Campbell. 

I  had  considered  (he  says)  the  early  productions  of  Campbell  as 
brilliant  indications  of  a  genius  yet  to  be  developed ;  and  trusted 
that,  during  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed,  he  had  been  pre- 
paring something  to  fulfil  the  public  expectation.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed, therefore,  to  find  that,  as  yet,  he  had  contemplated  no 
great  and  sustained  effort.  He  expressed  to  Mrs.  Campbell  his  re- 
gret "  that  her  husband  did  not  attempt  something  on  a  grand  scale." 
"It  is  unfortunate  for  Campbell,"  said  she,  "that  he  lives  in  the 
same  age  with  Scott  and  Byron."  I  asked  why.  "  Oh !"  said  she, 
"  they  write  so  much  and  so  rapidly.  Now  Campbell  writes  slowly, 
and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  get  under  way ;  and  just  as  he  has 
fairly  begun,  out  comes  one  of  their  poems,  that  sets  the  world  agog, 
and  quite  daunts  him,  so  that  he  throws  by  his  pen  in  despair."  I 
pointed  out  the  essential  difference  in  their  kinds  of  poetry,  and  the 
quality  which  ensured  perpetuity  to  that  of  her  husband.  "  You 
can't  persuade  Campbell  of  that,"  said  she.  "  He  is  apt  to  under- 
value his  own  works,  and  to  consider  his  own  little  lights  put  out 
whenever  they  come  blazing  out  with  their  great  torches." 

I  repeated  the  conversation  to  Scott  (continues  Mr.  Irving)  some 
time  afterward,  and  it  drew  forth  a  characteristic  comment. 

"  Pooh  !"  said  he,  good  humouredly,  "  how  can  Campbell  mistake 
the  matter  so  much.  Poetry  goes  by  qualitv,  not  by  bulk.  My 
poems  are  mere  cairngorms,  wrought  up,  perhaps,  with  a  cunning 
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hand,  and  may  pass  well  in  the  market  as  long  as  cairngorms  are  the 
fashion  ;  but  they  are  mere  Scotch  pebbles,  after  all ;  now  Tom 
Campbell's  are  real  diamonds,  and  diamonds  of  the  first  water." 

From  London  Mr.  Irving  returned  to  his  "  English  home," 
the  domestic  circle  at  Birmingham,  and  made  an  excursion 
thence  to  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  and  Stratford-on-Avon  with 
James  E-enwick. 

After  pausing  a  few  days  at  Birmingham,  on  their  return, 
he  and  Ren  wick  set  out  again  on  a  tour  by  the  way  of  Bath 
and  Bristol  through  South  and  North  Wales  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  joined  his  brother  Peter  about  the  middle  of 
August.  "  I  found  Eenwick,"  he  writes,  "  an  excellent 
travelling  companion,  and  from  his  uncommon  memory  an 
exceeding  good  book  of  reference,  so  as  to  save  me  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble  in  consulting  my  travelling  books."  He 
gives  no  particulars  of  his  "  delightful  tour,"  hut  his  pencil 
memoranda  abound  with  sketches  taken  on  his  route,  and 
record  in  language  that  cannot  clearly  be  deciphered  that 
he  clambered  up  to  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  which  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  valley  in  which  Gloucester  stands, 
and  was  locked  up  by  the  old  sexton  while  he  accompanied 
other  visitors  round  the  church,  fearful  he  might  give  him 
the  slip.  In  the  same  half-legible  memoranda,  we  have,  at 
Chepstow,  this  characteristic  entry : 

Rise  early  and  visit  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  After  breakfast  stroll 
round  its  environs ;  sea-gull  soaring  round  it,  and  sweeping  down  to 
the  river.  A  broad  mass  of  light  falling  on  the  grey  towers  of  the 
castle  ;  visit  the  interior  of  the  castle ;  sit  on  the  grass  in  its  large 
court-yard,  and  listen  to  the  distant  bell  of  the  village  tolling  for 
church ;  walls  of  castle  overrun  with  ivy ;  various  birds  have  made 
their  nests  in  the  crevices  of  the  tower  and  battlements,  and  keep  up 
a  continued  twittering;  great  hammering  at  the  gate,  which,  at 
length,  is  thrown  open,  and  enter  through  the  echoing  barbican — 
two  jackasses. 

Soon  after  Washington  got  to  Liverpool,  he  writes  that 
he  had  begun  to  attend  a  little  to  business  in  consequence 
of  Peter's  indisposition  ;  and  when  Peter  had  left  for  Har- 
rowgate  he  adds  (Sept.  8),  "I  shall  remain  here  to  attend 
to  business  during  his  absence,"  little  thinking  that  his 
absence  was  to  be  prolonged  through  more  than  eight 
months. 

Washington  had  now  to  take  charge  of  the  establishment 
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at  Liverpool,  which,  as  he  was  very  inexperienced,  was  a 
sufficient  employment  for  all  his  faculties.  The  confused 
manner  in  which  the  business  had  been  conducted  in  conse- 
quence of  Peter's  illness  and  the  death  of  his  principal  clerk, 
obliged  him  to  examine  everything  thoroughly,  and  by  that 
means  to  acquaint  himself  with  every  detail.  Averse  as  he 
was  to  business,  he  now  gave  himself  up  to  it  entirely,  and 
he  had  a  faculty  of  applying  himself  thoroughly  to  a  subject 
until  he  had  mastered  it.  "  I  am  leading  a  solitary  bachelor's 
life  in  Peter's  lodgings,"  he  writes  to  his  mother,  Sept.  21st, 
"  and  perhaps  should  feel  a  little  lonesome  were  I  not  kept 
so  busy."  Sept.  24th  he  was  instituting  an  examination 
into  the  accounts  of  the  concern,  and  having  the  books 
brought  up,  for  which  purpose  he  had  studied  book-keeping. 
I  bring  together  some  passages  from  his  letters  to  Bre- 
voort  during  this  period. 

LIVEKPOOL,  Aug.  19,  1815. —  *  *  *  I  received  a  very  good,  that 
is  to  say,  a  very  characteristic  letter  from  that  worthy  little  tar,  Jack 
Nicholson,  dated  7th  July,  on  board  the  Flambeau,  off  Algiers  ;  and 
giving  a  brief  account  of  our  affairs  with  Algiers.  He  mentions  that 
"  they  fell  in  with,  and  captured  the  admiral's  ship,  and  killed  him." 
As  this  is  all  that  Jack's  brevity  will  allow  him  to  say  on  the  subject, 
I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  they  killed  the  admiral  before 
or  after  his  capture.  The  well-known  humanity  of  our  tars,  how- 
ever, induces  me  to  the  former  conclusion.  *  *  * 

This  triumph  will  completely  fix  Decatur's  reputation ;  he  may 
now  repose  on  his  laurels,  and  have  wherewithal  to  solace  himself 
under  their  shade.  Give  my  hearty  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Decatur, 
and  tell  her  that  now  I  am  willing  she  shall  have  the  Commodore  to 
herself,  and  wish  her  all  comfort  and  happiness  with  him.  A  gal- 
lanter  fellow  never  stepped  a  quarter-deck.  God  bless  him ! 

Sept.  8. — I  am  in  hopes  of  soon  seeing  Charles  King*  in  Liver- 

EDol,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  family.  I  saw  much  of  him  while  in 
ondon,  and  as  you  may  suppose,  found  him  a  most  desirable  com- 
panion in  the  metropolis.  Charles  is  exactly  what  an  American  should 
be  abroad — frank,  manly,  and  unaffected  in  his  habits  and  manners ; 
liberal  and  independent  in  his  opinions,  generous  and  unprejudiced  in 
his  sentiments  towards  other  nations,  but  most  loyally  attached  to 
his  own.  *  *  * 

I  should  like  to  see  the  National  Intelligencer,  now  that  Jim  is 
writing  for  it.  The  late  triumphs  on  the  Continent  will  be  sore  blows 
to  Jim's  plans ;  they  will  materially  delay  the  great  object  of  his  life 
—the  overthrow  of  the  British  empire. 

*  Now  President  of  Columbia  College. 
o2 
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5.—  Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bradish,  Miss 
Bradish,  Miss  Claypoole,  and  all  the  household,  especially  my  worthy 
friend  Johnson,  whose  health  I  hope  to  drink  in  the  true  beverage  in 
his  own  brave  country  before  long. 

Long  before  his  visit  to  Scotland,  however,  he  was  destined 
to  meet  Johnson  in  Liverpool,  "  to  talk  over  old  times  and 
the  many  illustrious  events  that  happened  under  his  merciful 
and  glorious  government,"  when  he  ruled  the  colony  at  Mrs. 
Bradish's. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  26,  1815. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT,  —  I  have  at  this  moment  so  many  things  to 
attend  to  and  letters  to  write,  and  the  ship  by  which  I  send  this  is 
so  immediately  on  the  wing,  that  I  have  barely  time  to  scrawl  a  few 
lines.  I  cannot  lose  a  moment,  however,  in  returning  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  delightful  letters  by  the  Minerva  Smyth.  They  were 
exactly  such  as  a  man  wishes,  when  away  from  home  ;  and  if  you 
knew  how  much  they  gratified  me,  I  am  sure  you  would  think  the 
trouble  of  them  compensated  a  hundredfold. 

The  Minerva  Smyth  arrived  the  night  before  last.  Yesterday 
morning  I  heard  of  her  being  in  the  river,  and,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, that  the  worthy  governor  was  on  board.  I  was  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ?"  for  it  really  seemed  as  if  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  earth  had  quit  its  base  to  take  a  ramble.  The 
world  is  surely  topsy-turvy,  and  its  inhabitants  all  shaken  out  of 
place.  Emperors  and  kings,  statesmen  and  philosophers,  Bonaparte, 
Alexander,  Johnson,  and  the  Wigginses,  all  strolling  about  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

No  sooner  did  I  hear  of  the  interesting  group  that  had  come  out 
in  the  Minerva  Smyth,  than,  with  my  usual  excitement,  which  is  apt 
to  put  me  in  a  fever,  and  make  me  overshoot  my  mark,  I  got  a  boat 
and  set  off  for  the  ship,  which  lay  about  three  miles  off.  The  weather 
was  boisterous  —  the  Mersey  rough.  I  got  well  ducked  ;  and,  when 
I  arrived  on  board,  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  my  eagerness 
had,  as  usual,  led  me  upon  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  that,  had  I  made 
the  least  inquiry,  I  should  have  found  the  passengers  had  all  landed 
early  in  the  morning.  Away  then  I  paddled  across  the  river  ;  and 
the  tide  being  contrary,  was  landed  at  the  upper  part  of  Liverpool  ; 
had  to  trudge  two  miles  through  dirty  lanes  and  alleys  ;  was  two  or 
three  times  entangled  among  the  docks,  and  balked  by  drawbridges 
thrown  open,  so  that  it  was  afternoon  before  I  got  to  the  Liverpool 
Arms,  where  I  found  the  party  all  comfortably  housed. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  take  the  worthy  governor 
by  the  hand,  and  to  find  myself  in  the  delightful  little  circle  which 
brought  New  York  so  completely  home  to  my  recollections  and 
feelings. 
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In  a  letter  of  October  I7tli  to  Brevoort,  be  has  tbis  play- 
ful allusion  to  bis  late  travelling  companion : 

Renwick  is  still  in  Scotland,  figuring  away  at  the  Caledonian 
Hunt.  I  have  not  had  a  letter  from  him  since  his  departure  for  the 
north,  but  hear  of  him  occasionally  through  Davidson.  I  expect  he 
has  mounted  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  is  playing  off  the  know- 
ing one  on  the  turf. 

During  tbis  interval,  tbougb  bis  letters  to  Brevoort  migbt 
savour  of  pleasantry,  tbe  sordid  cares  of  the  counting-house 
took  up  bis  whole  time  and  completely  occupied  his  mind, 
"  so  that  at  present,"  be  writes  in  October,  "  I  am  as  dull, 
common-place  a  fellow  as  ever  figured  upon  'Change."  At 
tbis  time  be  bad  begun  to  apprehend  tbat  Peter,  following 
too  many  others  at  that  period,  bad  purchased  too  deeply 
for  tbeir  capital,  and  be  had  become  very  anxious  and  appre- 
bensive  about  tbeir  fall  payments,  and  bow  he  was  to  meet 
tbe  great  demand  for  funds  wbich  began  to  press  upon  tbem. 

His  constant  injunction  to  his  brother  Ebenezer,  who, 
meanwbile,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  do  it,  was  to  remit 
continually  until  all  the  goods  were  paid  for ;  not  to  flag, 
nor  think,  because  he  bad  done  well,  he  could  afford  for  a 
time^to  do  nothing. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  (says  he)  at  a  passage  in  one  of  brother 
William's  letters  to  Van  Wart,  wherein  he  intimates  that  they 
should  have  to  stop  to  take  breath  from  remitting;  but  in  the  mean 
time  he  must  wait  patiently  and  do  his  best.  This  was  something 
like  the  Irishman  calling  to  his  companion,  whom  he  was  hoisting 
out  of  the  well,  to  hold  on  below  while  he  spit  on  his  hands. 

On  the  10th  of  November  Mr.  Irving  was  able  to  "  emerge 
from  the  mud  of  Liverpool,  and  shake  off  the  sordid  cares  of 
tbe  counting-house,"  and  join  "the  little  family  circle  at 
Birmingham,"  where  Peter  was  now  confined  in  helpless 
inactivity.  From  Birmingham  be  made  a  three  weeks'  visit 
to  London,  returning  in  time  to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner 
with  bis  relatives,  and  to  learn  bow  cruelly  circumstances  bad 
operated  against  their  fall  business ;  the  goods  that  had 
been  shipped  for  tbis  market  failing,  through  adverse  winds, 
to  reach  New  York  in  season,  and  having  to  lie  over  for  tbe 
spring.  Notwithstanding  this  great  discouragement,  Eben- 
ezer wrote  in  a  cheerful  and  resolute  spirit,  but  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  how  much  tbeir  difficulties  must  be  increased  from 
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this  source,  and  what  a  taste  they  were  likely  to  have  of  the 
anxieties,  embarrassments,  and  disadvantages  of  an  over- 
strained business. 

I  close  the  year  1815  with  the  following  letter  to  Bre- 
voort,  which  touches  upon  his  visit  to  London,  and  his 
theatrical  experiences : 

Birmingham,  Dec.  28,  1815. 

DEAR  BREVOORT, — It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  heard  from  you ; 
and  since  yonr  last,  we  have  been  very  uneasy,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  of  your  being  dangerously  ill.  Subsequent  accounts,  how- 
ever, have  again  put  you  on  your  legs,  and  relieved  us  from  our 
anxiety.  I  have  lately  been  on  a  short  visit  to  London ;  merely  to  see 
sights,  and  visit  public  places.  Our  worthy  friend  Johnson,  and  his 
brother,  arrived  in  town  while  I  was  there,  and  we  were  frequently 
together.  The  governor  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  London  with 
nigh  zest,  and,  like  myself,  was  a  great  frequenter  of  the  theatres — 
particularly  when  Miss  O'Neil  performed.  We  both  agreed  that 
were  you  in  England,  you  would  infallibly  fall  in  love  with  this 
"  divine  perfection  of  a  woman."  She  is,  to  my  eyes,  the  most  soul- 
subduing  actress  I  ever  saw.  I  do  not  mean  from  her  personal 
charms,  which  are  great,  but  from  the  truth,  force,  pathos  ,of  her 
acting.  I  never  have  been  so  completely  melted,  moved,  and  over- 
come at  a  theatre  as  by  her  performances.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
the  other  novelties  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Mardyii,  about  whom  muoti  has 
been  said  and  written,  is  vulgar  without  humour,  and  hoydenisli 
without  real  whim  and  vivacity ;  she  is  pretty,  but  a  very  bad  actress. 
Kean — the  prodigy — is  cried  up  as  a  second  Garrick — as  a  reformer 
of  the  stage,  &c.  &c.  It  may  oe  so.  He  may  be  right,  and  all  the 
actors  wrong ;  this  is  certain,  he  is  either  very  good  or  very  bad — I 
think  decidedly  the  latter ;  and  I  find  no  medium  opinions  concerning 
him. 

I  am  delighted  with  Young,  who  acts  with  great  judgment,  discri- 
mination, and  feeling.  I  think  him  much  the  best  actor  at  present  on 
the  English  stage.  His  Hamlet  is  a  very  fine  performance,  as  is 
likewise  his  Stranger,  Pierre,  Chamout,  &c.  I  have  not  seen  his 
Macbeth,  which  I  should  not  suppose  could  equal  Cooper's.  In  fact, 
in  certain  characters,  such  as  may  be  classed  with  Macbeth,  I  do  not 
think  that  Cooper  has  his  equal  in  England.  Young  is  the  only 
actor  I  have  seen  that  can  be  compared  with  him.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  Cooper  had  a  fair  chance,  and  the  public  were  to  see 
him  in  his  principal  characters,  he  would  take  the  lead  at  once  of  the 
London  theatres.  Eat  there  is  so  much  party  work,  managerial  in- 
fluence, and  such  a  widely  spread  and  elaborate  system  of  falsehood 
and  misrepresentation  connected  with  the  London  theatres,  that  a 
stranger,  who  is  not  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  managers  or  assisted 
by  the  prepossessions  of  the  public,  stands  no  chance.  I  shall  never 
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forget  Cooper's  acting  in  Macbeth  last  spring,  when  he  was  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  British  officers.  I 
have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  in  England.  Cooper  requires  excite- 
ment to  arouse  him  from  a  monotonous,  common-place  manner  he  is 
apt  to  fall  into,  in  consequence  of  acting  so  often  before  indifferent 
houses.  I  presume  the  crowded  audiences,  which  I  am  told  have 
filled  our  theatres  this  season,  must  bring  him  out  in  full  splendour. 

While  at  London  I  saw  Campbell,  who  is  busily  employed  printing 
his  long-promised  work.  The  publisher  has  been  extremely  dilatory; 
and  has  kept  poor  Campbell  lingering  over  the  pages  of  this  work  for 
months  longer  than  was  necessary.  He  will  in  a  little  while  get 
through  with  the  printing  of  it ;  but  it  will  not  be  published  before 
spring.  As  usual,  he  is  busy  correcting,  altering,  and  adding  to  it, 
to  the  last,  and  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  anything  else  until  this  is 
out  of  hand. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  at  the  warehouse,  while  waiting  for  Yan 
Wart  to  go  home  to  dinner ;  he  is  nearly  ready,  and  I  must  conclude ; 
but  will  write  to  you  again  soon,  and  give  you  more  chit-chat. 

Peter  continues  a  cripple  from  the  rheumatism,  and  is  confined  to 
the  house ;  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to  go  abroad  before  spring. 

Later  in  life,  after  fuller  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  Mr. 
Irving  wrote  to  Brevoort  of  Kean  as  follows  : 

Kean  is  a  strange  compound  of  merits  and  defects.  His  excellence 
consists  in  sudden  and  brilliant  touches — in  vivid  exhibitions  of  pas- 
sion and  emotion.  I  do  not  think  him  a  discriminating  actor,  or 
critical  either  at  understanding  or  delineating  character;  but  he 
produces  eifects  which  no  other  actor  does.  He  has  completely 
bothered  the  multitude ;  and  is  praised  without  being  understood.  I 
have  seen  him  guilty  of  the  grossest  and  coarsest  pieces  of  false 
acting,  and  most  "  tyrannically  clapped  "  withal ;  while  some  of  his 
most  exquisite  touches  passed  unnoticed. 

Miss  O'Neil,  of  whom  he  writes  with  such  enthusiasm  in 
the  letter  just  given,  afterwards  played  a  round  of  her  most 
effective  parts  at  Birmingham ;  and  Mr.  Irving  was  so  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  the  admiration  of  her  acting,  that 
when  offered  to  be  introduced  to  her  he  declined,  unwilling 
to  take  the  risk  of  a  possible  disenchantment.  She  had  lost 
herself  so  completely  in  the  characters  she  represented  that 
he  feared  to  have  the  illusion  broken.  "  Well,"  said  Scott, 
when  he  afterwards  told  him  of  his  reasons  for  this  avoid- 
ance, "  that  was  very  complimentary  to  her  as  an  actress, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  was  as  a  woman." 
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CHAPTEB  XXII. 

Anxious  Days — Yearning  for  New  York — Letter  to  Brevoort — Letter  to 
Mrs.  Renwick — Peter's  Return  to  Liverpool — Buxton — Peter's  Haunts — 
Ramble  through  Dovedale — Fresh  Anxieties — Vain  Attempts  to  revive 
the  literary  Feeling. 

I  HAVE  no  intention  at  present  of  visiting  the  Continent.  I  wish 
to  see  business  on  a  regular  footing  before  I  travel  for  pleasure.  I 
should  otherwise  have  a  constant  load  of  anxiety  on  my  mind. 

So  wrote  Washington  to  his  brother  Ebenezer  at  the  close 
of  1815.  Yielding  to  a  roving  propensity,  "  the  offspring  of 
idleness  of  mind  and  a  want  of  something  to  fix  the  feelings," 
lie  had  pulled  up  anchor  in  New  York  seven  months  before 
to  drift  about  Europe  in  search  of  novelty  and  excitement, 
ready,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  spread  his  sails  wherever  any 
vagrant  breeze  might  carry  him,"  and  now,  for  weary  months, 
he  is  detained  in  Liverpool  by  irksome  and  unexpected  em- 
ployment, and  we  find  him  at  the  opening  of  another  year 
renouncing  every  project  he  had  in  view  when  he  embarked, 
and  sighing  for  the  easy  unconcerned  days  and  tranquil 
nights  he  had  enjoyed  before  he  left. 

Peter  still  continued  an  invalid  at  Birmingham.  Washing- 
ton,  therefore,  went  to  Liverpool  after  New  Year  to  put 
business  in  train  for  the  next  month's  payments,  and  then 
start  for  London,  "  to  endeavour  to  make  some  financial  ar- 
rangements." Expecting  little  from  remittances  for  some 
time  to  come,  he  wished  to  make  matters  easy  ahead  as  much 
as  possible.  "  I  would  not  again,"  he  writes  from  Liverpool, 
January  9th,  1816,  "  experience  the  anxious  days  and  sleep- 
less nights  which  have  been  my  lot  since  I  have  taken  hold 
of  business  to  possess  the  wealth  of  Crossus."  The  next 
evening  he  left  that  city  for  Birmingham,  where  he  spent  a 
few  hours  on  the  morrow,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  in 
which  city  he  remained  two  months.  I  give  some  extracts 
from  a  letter  to  Brevoort,  dated  at  Birmingham,  March  15, 
1816,  after  his  return  from  that  city : 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT, — I  have  received  your  most  kind  letter  of 
Peb.  18th,  and  also  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Selden.  I  believe  I  am  also  still  in  your  debt  for  your  letters  of  the  1st 
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January ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  been  so  completely  driven  out  of  my 
usual  track  of  thought  and  feeling  by  "  stress  of  weather"  in  business, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pen  a  single  line  on  any  subject  that  was 
not  connected  with  traffic.  *  *  *  We  have,  in  common  with  most 
American  houses  here,  had  a  hard  winter  of  it  in  money  matters, 
owing  to  the  cross  purposes  of  last  fall's  business,  and  have  been 
harassed  to  death  to  meet  our  engagements.  I  have  never  passed  so 
anxious  a  time  in  my  life ;  my  rest  has  been  broken,  my  health  and 
spirits  almost  prostrated ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  weathered  the 
storm,  and  got  into  smooth  water ;  and  I  begin  to  feel  myself  again. 
Brom*  has  done  wonders,  and  proved  himself  an  able  financier  ;  and, 
though  a  small  man,  a  perfect  giant  in  business.  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning that  James  Renwick  nas  behaved  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner.  At  a  time  when  we  were  exceedingly  straitened,  1  wrote  to 
him  begging  to  know  if  he  could  in  any  way  assist  us  to  a  part  of 
the  amount  we  were  deficient.  He  immediately  opened  a  credit  for 
us  to  the  full  amount,  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  it,  and  asking  no 
security  from  us  than  our  bare  words.  But  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  done  heightened  the  merit  of  it,  from  the  contrast  it  formed 
to  the  extreme  distrust  and  tenfold  caution  that  universally  prevailed 
throughout  the  commercial  world  of  England,  in  the  present  dis- 
tressed times.  *  *  * 

I  was  delighted  with  your  information  that  Gouv.  Kemble  intended 
coming  out  to  remain  at  Liverpool.f  Peter  has  since  had  a  letter 
from  him  confirming  it,  and  it  has  occasioned  great  joy  in  the  castle 
of  the  Van  Tromps.  What  would  I  not  give  if  you  could  likewise 
join  us ;  but  it  would  be  selfish  to  wish  it,  as  I  am  sure  your  interest 
will  be  better  consulted  by  remaining  in  New  York ;  and  eventually, 
your  happiness  also.  Whatever  gratification  you  might  derive  from 
wandering  for  a  while  about  Europe,  the  enjoyment  would  be  but 
temporary,  and  dependent  upon  continual  novelty  and  frequent 
change  of  place ;  but  the  solid,  permanent  happiness  of  life  must 
spring  from  some  settled  home ;  and  where  would  you  find  a  home 
like  New  York? 

I  declare  to  you,  now  that  I  find  myself  likely  to  be  detained  in 
Europe  by  unexpected  employment,  I  often  feel  my  heart  yearning 
towards  New  York,  and  the  dear  circle  of  friends  I  have  left  there. 
I  recollect  the  thousand  charms  of  existence  which  surrounded  us 
there,  and  am  astonished  to  think  how  insensible  we  were  to  them ; 
but  so  it  is,  we  are  always  regretting  the  past,  or  languishing  for  the 
distant ;  every  spot  is  fresh  and  green  but  the  one  we  stand  on. 

I  have  had  much  gratification  from  the  epistles  of  that  worthy 
little  tar,  Jack  Nicholson,  who,  I  find,  still  sighs  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  for  the  fair ,  though  he  declares  that  his  hopes  do 

*  A  nickname  for  his  brother  Ebenezer.  f  He  ^  not  conw« 
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not  aspire  to  such  perfection.  Why  did  not  the  varlet  bring  home 
the  head  of  Rais  Hammida,  and  lay  it  at  her  feet  ?  That  would  have 
been  a  chivalric  exploit  few  ladies  could  have  withstood;  and  if 
Padding  had  only  dished  him  up  in  full  length  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  word)  in  a  woodcut  in  the  Naval  Chronicle,  like  little  David  of 
yore,  with  the  head  of  Goliath  in  his  fist,  I  think  his  suit  would  have 
been  irresistible.* 

*  *  *  You  desire  me  in  your  letters  to  give  you  anecdotes  of 
characters  that  I  meet  with,  and  of  anything  interesting  or  amusing 
that  occurs  in  the  course  of  my  rovings.     But  in  truth  I  have  been 
so  much  engaged  by  the  cares  of  this  world  for  some  time  past,  that 
I  have  not  sought  any  society  of  the  kind  you  are  curious  about.  My 
last  stay  in  London}  which  was  for  two  months,  was  a  period  of  great 
anxiety,  and  I  felt  in  no  mood  to  form  new  acquaintances,  or  even  to 
enjoy  scenes  around  me,   I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  relish  and  aptitude 
for  my  usual  pursuits.     I  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  give  you  more 
interesting  letters.     I  think  I  shall  visit  Scotland  this  summer ;  and 
if  I  can  arrange  matters,  shall  previously  make  a  short  excursion  to 
Paris  in  May  or  June.    My  movements,  however,  must  depend  on 
various  circumstances  connected  with  business  and  Peter's  health. 
*  *  * 

By  letters  from  Johnson,  at  Liverpool,  I  find  he  is  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  New  York,  to  resume  the  government  of  the  colony.  I  can 
fancy  the  great  joy  that  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  establishment 
on  his  return,  and  would  give  more  than  I  choose  to  mention  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  He  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  gay 
dissipated  life  we  led  in  London,  where  he  figured  in  great  style  at 
the  west-end  of  the  town. 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Bradish  and  Eliza  have  re- 
covered their  health  in  a  great  degree,  and  hope  to  hear  in  my  next 
of  their  perfect  re-establishment.  Give  them  my  moat  affectionate 
regards,  and  tell  Mrs.  Bradish  that  often  and  often  this  winter  in 
London,  when  I  have  been  suffering  in  my  solitary  chamber  from  a 
cold  and  indisposition,  have  I  wished  myself  under  her  fostering  care, 
and  partaking  of  her  grand  specific,  wine  whey.  By  the  mass,  I  look 
back  with  as  much  longing  to  her  bounteous  establishment,  as  ever 
the  children  of  Israel  did  to  the  flesiipots  of  Egypt,  or  Tom  Philips 
to  Norton's  kitchen. 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  house- 
hold, not  forgetting  old  William,  Fanny,  and  Elora,  and  her  offspring. 
I  hope  the  latter  are  cherished  for  my  sake.f 

*  *  *  I  wish  you  would  send  to  me  the  numbers  of  the  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine  that  have  the  traits  of  Indian  character  and  the  story 

*  The  American  Naval  Chronicle  formed  a  department  of  the  Analectic 
Magazine,  to  which  Paulding  was  contributing  the  biographies. 

f  Flora — a  favourite  dog. 
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of  King  Philip ;  likewise  a  copy  of  the  History  of  New  York ;  send 
them  by  the  first  opportunity. 

He  was  probably  meditating  at  this  time  a  revised  edition 
of  Knickerbocker,  with  illustrations  by  Allston  and  Leslie, 
whom  he  had  met  in  London. 

At  the  date  of  this  letter  Mr.  Irving  hoped  that  they  had 
now  got  through  their  difficulties,  arid  that  future  business 
would  not  merely  be  profitable,  but  easy  and  pleasant ;  and 
with  such  feelings  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  leaving  Peter 
still  at  Birmingham,  not  yet  "  able  to  trust  his  rheumatic 
limbs  out  of  the  house."  He  was  destined,  however,  to  find 
"  everybody  dismal,"  from  the  hard  times,  and  to  continue  to 
lead  an  anxious  life.  The  following  letter  was  written  soon 
after  his  return : 

To  MES.  JANE  KENWICK. 

Liverpool,  April  5,  1816. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  RENWICK, — I  cannot  suffer  any  more  ^  time  to 
elapse,  without,  at  least,  sending  you  an  apology  for  a  letter  in  return 
for  the  very  kind  and  very  charming  one  which  I  received  from 
you  last  November.  I  have  been  intending  ever  since  to  write  you 
a  very  long  reply ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  intention  has  prevented 
the  performance ;  for  I  am  now  so  much  a  man  of  business,  of  mere 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  business,  that  I  have  little  leisure  for 
writing — and  when  leisure  does  come,  I  find  every  gay  thought  or 
genteel  fancy  has  left  my  unhappy  brain,  and  nothing  remains  but 
the  dry  rubbish  of  accounts.  Woe  is  me  I  how  different  a  being  am 
I  from  what  I  was  last  summer,  when  the  laird  and  I  went  forth 
castle-hunting  among  the  Welsh  mountains.  Those  days  of  chivalry, 
when  we  emulated  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  Don  Quixote. 

The  last  I  saw  of  James  was  in  London,  about  five  or  six  weeks 
since,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Prance ;  which 
fair  country  he  meant  to  discuss  in  the  course  of  six  weeks — pretty 
much  as  he  used  to  do  a  novel  in  five  vols.,  between  tea-time  and 
supper,  napping  into  the  bargain.  In  the  mean  time,  here  am  I,  like 
a  fowl  with  one  wing  clipped,  making  now  and  then  a  struggling 
flutter  to  Birmingham  and  London,  but  soon  brought  back  again  to 
this  barn-yard — utterly  incapable  of  flying  across  the  Channel. 

James  and  myself  were  together  for  more  than  a  week  in  London; 
but  both  so  much  occupied  oy  business,  as  not  to  have  much  time  to 
devote  to  matters  of  curiosity  or  amusement ;  added  to  which  I  was 
grievously  tormented  with  a  cold,  that  made  me  a  perfect  invalid. 
The  climate  of  England  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  James ;  he 
says  he  has  not  been  free  from  a  cold  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Europe. 
I  hope  the  air  of  Prance  may  prove  more  genial. 
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I  ought,  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  letter,  to  have  con- 
gratulated you  on  the  happy  changes  in  your  family ;  but  I  suppose 
long  before  this  you  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  and  sated  with 
congratulations  of  the  kind,  which  relish  very  flat  and  stale  so  long 
after  the  event.  I  hope  Lady  Jane  is  not  yet  disposed  of,  or  at 
least  that  Agnes  remains  hand  and  heart  free ;  really  there  threatens 
to  be  quite  a  scarcity  against  we  youngsters  arrive  at  marriageable 
years. 

This  is  a  sad,  silly  scrawl ;  but  I  am  writing  with  might  and  main, 
to  fill  up  a  sheet  before  the  letter-bag  of  the  vessel  closes,  which  will 
be  almost  instantly.  I  mean  this  merely  as  an  apology,  as  I  before 
said ;  for,  indeed,  I  intend  to  write  you  a  letter  which  shall  at  least 
equal  yours  in  length,  if  it  falls  short  in  merit.  I  am  just  returned 
from  Liverpool,  and  at  present  hurried.  I  saw  Mrs.  Davidson  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  we  talked,  as  usual,  a  great  deal  about  you 
and  your  household.  Remember  me  most  heartily  to  them  all,  and 
belieye  me,  my  dear  madam, 

Most  truly  your  friend, 

W.I. 

A  postscript  to  this  letter  mentions  that  John  Howard 
Paine,  of  New  York,  was  to  make  his  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane  on  the  night  of  the  16th  instant,  in  Zaphna. 

May  5th  he  receives  discouraging  accounts  of  the  spring 
market  from  Ebenezer,  which  fill  him  with  uneasiness  lest 
this  brother  should  be  involved  in  serious  embarrassment, 
and  they  should  have  great  difficulties  with  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  There  was  little  prospect,  therefore,  of  the 
visit  to  Paris  he  had  promised  himself  in  May  or  June. 

May  9th  he  writes  to  Brevoort : 

I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  by  the  Rosalie,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. A  letter  from  you  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the 
darkness  that  seems  to  lower  upon  my  mind.  I  am  here  alone, 
attending  to  business ;  and  the  times  are  so  hard,  that  they  sicken 
my  very  soul.  Good  God  !  what,  would  1  give  to  be  once  more  with 
you,  and  all  this  mortal  coil  shuffled  off  my  heart. 

About  this  time  Peter  returned  to  Liverpool  re-established 
in  health,  and  his  presence  enabled  "Washington  "  to  crawl 
out  of  the  turmoil  for  a  while,"  and  "renovate  "  himself  in 
"  the  dear  little  circle  "  of  his  sister's  family  at  Birmingham. 
But  he  had  been  "  so  harassed  and  hag-ridden  by  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  business,"  and  had  been  so  long  "  brooding 
over  the  hardships  of  the  disordered  times,"  that  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  attempted  to  divert  his  thoughts  into  other 
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channels  and  employ  himself  with  his  pen.  "  My  mind  is 
in  a  sickly  state,"  he  writes  July  16th,  "  and  my  imagination 
so  blighted  that  it  cannot  put  forth  a  blossom  nor  even  a 
green  leaf.  Time  and  circumstances  must  restore  them  to 
their  proper  tone." 

The  sunny  spot  in  this  gloomy  year  was  a  little  excursion 
into  Derbyshire  which  he  concerted  with  Peter  when  a  sus- 
pension for  a  while  of  dismal  letters  from  New  York  left 
him  a  disposition  for  a  ramble  among  the  scenes  described 
by  "  old  Isaac  "Walton."  Some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
ramble  are  given  in  a  letter  to  Brevoort  : 

According  to  arrangements  made  by  letter  with  Peter  (he  writes), 
1  met  him  at  Buxton,  to  which  he  travelled  from  Liverpool  in  the 
identical  tilbury  in  which  you  and  he  performed  your  Scottish  pere- 
grinations. I  arrived  rather  late  in  the  evening,  so  that  he  had  dined 
and  gone  out ;  but  as  I  knew  his  old  haunts,  I  asked  the  way  to  the 
theatre,  and  was  shown  to  what  had  once  been  a  barn,  but  was  now 
converted  to  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  epitome  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  Here  I  found  Peter  enjoying,  with  the  most  perfect 
complacency  and  satisfaction,  some  old  stock  play  which  he  had  seen 
performed  a  hundred  times  by  the  best  actors  in  the  world,  and  which 
was  now  undergoing  murder  and  profanation  from  the  very  worst. 
You  know  of  old  his  accommodating  palate  in  this  particular,  and 
with  what  relishing  appetite  he  will  either  "  feed  on  the  mountain," 
or  "  batten  on  the  moor ;"  the  worst  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that 
in  his  unbounded  good  will  towards  the  vagrant  race,  he  takes  the 
whole  company  under  his  protection,  and  won't  allow  you  to  laugh  at 
any  of  them.  This  troop  seemed  almost  a  family  establishment.  The 
manager,  his  wife,  and  daughter  performed  in  the  play,  and  four  of 
his  children  danced  a  garland  dance.  I  understood  the  establishment 
was  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  poor  Twaits'  theatrical  commomcealtlit 
and  the  company  divided  on  an  average  about  7s.  6d.  each  per  week. 

Our  ramble  through  Dovedale  was  peculiarly  delightful.  Peter 
and  myself  went  over  there  from  Matlock.  At  the  last  place  we  had 
become  slightly  acquainted  with  old  Bishop  Bathurst,  of  Norwich,  and 
his  family,  Sir  Thomas  Williams  (Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue)  and  his 
lady,  and  a  few  others,  who  seemed  disposed  to  be  very  civil.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  Peter  and  myself,  just  after  entering  Dovedale, 
to  overtake  a  party  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  Williams  and  his  lady, 
the  Miss  Bathursts,  and  Sir  Francis  Ford.  They  were  on  a  ramble 
of  curiosity  like  ourselves,  and  had  brought  provisions  with  them  to 
make  a  repast  champetre,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  pass  the  day 
in  the  dale,  and  return  in  the  evening. 

We  joined  the  party,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  on  the  most 
sociable  terms. 
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Then  follows  a  description  of  the  party,  and  an  account  of 
the  adventures  of  the  day.  The  letter  concludes ; 

Peter  was  unutterably  delighted.  *  *  For  my  part,  I  was  in 
Elysium.  *  * 

I  rather  think,  however,  you  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
pleasures  of  this  memorable  ramble,  in  any  very  lively  manner,  from 
the  brief  sketch  I  have  scrawled  out.  The  delights  of  any  party  of 
pleasure  of  the  kind  are  occasioned  by  so  many  little  indescribable 
circumstances,  fugitive  feelings,  and  temporary  excitements,  that  you 
may  as  well  attempt  to  give  a  deaf  man  an  idea  of  the  chromatic 
graces  and  delicate  inflections  of  a  strain  of  music.  I  might  have 
expanded  my  detail  of  this  ramble  over  the  scenes  hallowed  by  honest 
Isaac  Walton's  simple  muse  through  a  sheet  or  two  more,  but  I  am 
always  impatient  and  diffident  of  these  narratives;  but  I  am  only 
entertaining  myself  with  agreeable  recollections,  which  may  be  tedious 
and  trifling  to  those  in  whom  they  do  not  awaken  the  same  associa- 
tions. 

The  rest  of  the  year  after  this  little  excursion  into  Derby- 
shire, which  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  August,  was 
spent  under  his  sister's  roof  at  Birmingham,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  revive  the  literary  feeling.  There  had  been  "  such  a 
throng  of  worldly  cares  hurrying  backward  and  forward 
through  "  his  mind,  that  it  was  "  worn  as  bare  as  a  market- 
place," and  he  felt  too  great  mental  sterility  to  take  hold  of 
his  pen. 

His  heart  was  filled  with  fresh  uneasiness,  too,  on  getting 
back  to  Birmingham,  and  finding  it  uncertain  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  surmount  their  troubles,  and  work  through 
the  stormy  season. 

I  must  wait  here  awhile  (he  writes)  in  a  passive  state,  watching 
the  turn  of  events,  and  how  our  affairs  are  likely  to  turn  out.  My 
bread  is,  indeed,  "  cast  upon  the  waters?'  and  I  can  only  say  that  I 
hope  to  "  find  it  after  many  days."  It  is  not  long  since  I  felt  myself 
quite  sure  of  fortune's  smiles,  and  began  to  entertain,  what  I  thought, 
very  sober  and  rational  schemes  for  my  future  comfort  and  establish- 
ment. At  present  I  feel  so  tempest- tossed  and  weather-beaten,  that 
I  shall  be  content  to  be  quits  with  fortune  for  a  very  moderate  portion, 
and  give  up  all  my  sober  schemes  as  the  dreams  of  fairy-land. 

His  cares  and  troubles,  however,  were  at  all  times  chiefly 
occasioned  by  his  apprehensions  for  his  connexions,  and  the 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  brother  Ebenezer  had  dis- 
tressed him  more  than  anything  else.  "  My  heart  is  torn 
every  way,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  William,  in  expressing 
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his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  assistance  he  was 
rendering  to  this  brother,  "  by  anxiety  for  my  relatives. 
My  own  individual  interests  are  nothing.  The  merest 
pittance  would  content  me  if  I  could  crawl  out  from  among 
these  troubles  and  see  my  connexions  safe  around  me." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  seems  to  have  cherished 
a  hope  "  that  he  would  still  be  able  to  return  home,  and 
have  wherewithal  to  shelter  him  from  the  storms  and  buffet- 
ings  of  the  uncertain  world." 

Thank  Heaven !  (he  writes  to  Brevoort,  Dec.  9,  1816)  I  was 
brought  up  in  simple  and  inexpensive  habits,  and  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that,  if  need  be,  I  can  resume  them  without  repining  or  incon- 
venience. Though  I  am  willing,  therefore,  that  fortune  should  shower 
her  blessings  upon  me,  and  think  I  can  enjoy  them  as  well  as  most 
men,  I  shall  not  make  myself  unhappy  if  she  chooses  to  be  scanty, 
and  shall  take  the  position  allotted  me  with  a  cheerful  and  contented 
mind. 

With  this  scrap  of  philosophy  we  close  our  history  of  the 
year  1816. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  Game  of  Eomps  —  Rann  Kennedy  —  Dr.  Parr  —  Preparing  a  new  Edition 
of  the  History  of  New  York,  with  Illustrations  by  Allston  and  Leslie  — 
Idea  of  returning  to  America  —  Letter  of  Allston  —  Death  of  his  Mother 

—  Idea  abandoned  —  Letter  to  Allston  —  Plan  of  Support  under  impend- 
ing Failure  —  Letter  of  Ogilvie  predicting  his  successful  Return  to  the 
literary  Arena  —  A  Day  with  Campbell  —  Dinner  with  Murray  —  Disraeli 

—  Letter  to  Peter  Irving. 

THIS  year  opens  with  Mr.  Irving  at  Birmingham,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  two  months,  enjoying  himself,  "  in 
spite  of  hard  times,"  in  the  bosom  of  his  sister's  family,  and 
finding  "  a  perpetual  source  of  entertainment"  with  "  the 
famous  troop  of  Yan  Tromps." 


play  the  flute,  and  the  little  girls  dance.  They 
are  but  pigmy  performers,  yet  they  dance  with  inimitable  grace  and 
vast  good  will,  and  consider  me  as  the  divinest  musician  in  the  world  ; 
BO,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  at  last  found  auditors  who  can  appreciate 
my  musical  talents. 
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Other  society,  however,  was  not  wanting  when  he  wished 
to  give  his  thoughts  a  freer  scope. 

Brummagem  anecdotes  (he  writes  to  Brevoort)  would  give  you  little 
entertainment ;  yet  I  must  say  I  have  found  many  good  people  here, 
and  some  few  that  are  really  choice.  Among  these  I  must  especially 
mention  my  particular  friend,  the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  of  whom  I 
may,  some  day  or  other,  give  you  a  more  full  account.  He  is  a  most 
eccentric  character,  and  is  both  my  admiration  and  amusement.  He 
is  a  man  of  real  genius,  preaches  admirable  sermons,  and  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  on  the  point  of  producing  two  or  three  poetic 
works,  though  he  has  not,  as  yet,  committed  any  of  his  poetry  to  paper. 
He,  however,  says  he  has  it  all  in  his  brain ;  and,  indeed,  has  occa- 
sionally recited  some  passages  of  it  to  Peter  and  myself  that  have  ab- 
solutely delighted  us.  With  all  this,  he  has  the  naivete  of  a  child;  is 
somewhat  hypochondriacal ;  and,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  queerest 
mortals  living.  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  Doctor  Parr,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  make  me  acquainted  with  that  formidable  old  Grecian. 
He  has  two  or  three  likenesses  of  Parr  hanging  about  his  house,  and 
the  old  fellow  is  a  great  deal  at  Kennedy's  when  in  Birmingham,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Eor  Parr  is  a  great  gourmand 
and  epicure ;  and  when  he  dines  with  any  of  his  particular  friends,  is 
very  apt  to  extend  his  domineering  spirit  to  the  concerns  of  the  larder 
and  the  kitchen,  and  order  matters  to  his  own  palate— an  assumption 
of  privilege  which  no  true  housewife  can  tolerate. 

The  Rev.  Raun  Kennedy  mentioned  in  this  letter,  after- 
wards published  a  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, from  which  Mr.  Irving  gives  an  extract  at  the  close  of 
his  essay  on  Rural  Life  in  England,  in  the  Sketch  Book. 

On  the  23rd  of  February  he  went  back  to  Liverpool, 
feeling  that  his  company  was  important  to  keep  up  Peter's 
spirits  ;  for  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world  were  thicken- 
ing around  him,  and  it  had  now  become  only  a  question  how 
soon  they  could  disengage  themselves  from  the  ruins  of  their 
establishment. 

I  have  been  for  a  month  in  Liverpool  (he  writes,  March  24),  and 
count  the  days  as  they  lag  heavily  by.  Nothing  but  my  wish  to  be 
with  Peter,  and  relieve  the  loneliness  of  his  life,  would  induce  me  to 
remain  an  hour  in  this  place. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Irving  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
his  History  of  New  York,  for  which  Allston  and  Leslie  were 
making  designs.  In  a  letter  from  the  former,  dated  8, 
Buckingham-place,  Fitzroy-square,  London,  April  15,  he  re- 
marks : 
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I  have  made  a  design  for  your  Knickerbocker,  but  I  shall  say  no- 
thing about  it,  as  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  here  to  see  it. 

He  then  speaks  of  having  "  added  four  new  incidents  to 
the  first  three  acts  of  the  play"  he  was  intending  to  offer  to 
the  theatres,  and  adds  in  a  postscript :  "  I  have  completed  a 
sketch,  and  am  making  other  preparations  for  a  large  pic- 
ture ;  but  more  of  this  when  I  see  you.  I  promise  myself 
much  advantage  as  well  as  pleasure  from  your  society  the 
ensuing  summer." 

This  expectation,  however,  was  put  to  flight  by  a  sudden 
resolution  of  Mr.  Irving  to  return  home,  which  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  following  interesting  letter  from  Allston,  in 
which  he  unfolds  the  design  of  his  large  picture,  and  of  his 
sketch  for  Knickerbocker : 

London,  May  9th,  1817. 
8,  Buckingham-place,  Fitzroy-square. 

DEAR  IRVING, — Your  sudden  resolution  of  embarking  for  America 
has  quite  thrown  me,  to  use  a  sea  phrase,  all  a-back  ;  I  have  so  many 
things  to  tell  you  of — to  consult  you  about,  &c.,  and  am  such  a  sad 
correspondent,  that  before  I  can  bring  my  pen  to  do  its  office  'tis  a 
hundred  to  one  but  the  occasions  for  which  your  advice  would  be 
wished,  will  have  passed  and  gone.     One  of  these  subjects  (and  the 
most  important)  is  the  large  picture  I  talked  of  soon  beginning : 
The  Prophet  Daniel  interpreting  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  before 
Belshazzar.    I  have  made  a  highly  finished  sketch  of  it,  and  I  wished 
much  to  have  your  remarks  on  it.     But  as  your  sudden  departure 
will  deprive  me  of  this  advantage,  I  must  beg,  should  any  hints  on 
the  subject  occur  to  you  during  your  voyage,  that  you  will  favour  me 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  you  let  me  know  that  you  are  again  safe 
in  our  good  country.    I  think  the  composition  the  best  I  ever  made. 
It  contains  a  multitude  of  figures,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it) 
they  are  without  confusion.     Don't  you  think  it  a  fine  subject  ?    I 
know  not  any  that  so  happily  unites  the  magnificent  and  the  awful : 
a  mighty  sovereign,  surrounded  by  his  whole  court,  intoxicated  with 
his  own  state— in  the  midst  of  his  revellings,  palsied  in  a  moment 
under  the  spell  of  a  preternatural  hand  suddenly  tracing  his  doom  on 
the  wall  before  him ;  his  powerless  limbs,  like  a  wounded  spider's, 
shrunk  up  to  his  body,  while  his  heart,  compressed  to  a  point,  is  only 
kept  from  vanishing  by  the  terrific  suspense  that  animates  it  during 
the  interpretation  of  his  mysterious  sentence :  his  less  guilty,  but 
scarcely  less  agitated  queen,  the  panic-struck  courtiers  and  concu- 
bines, the  splendid  and  deserted  banquet-table,  the  half  arrogant,  half 
astounded  magicians,  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple  (shining,  as  it 
were,  in  triumph  through  the  gloom),  and  the  calm,  solemn  contrast 
of  the  Prophet,  standing  like  an  animated  pillar  in  the  midst,  breath- 
VOL.  I.  P 
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ing  forth  the  oracular  destruction  of  the  empire  !  The  picture  will 
be  twelve  feet  high  by  seventeen  feet  long.  Should  I  succeed  in  it 
even  to  my  wishes  I  know  not  what  may  be  its  fate.  But  I  leave  the 
future  to  Providence.  Perhaps  I  may  send  it  to  America.  Agree- 
ably to  your  request  I  send,  by  the  coach,  the  design  for  Knicker- 
bocker. The  subject  is  Wouter  Van  Twiller's  decision  in  the  case  of 
Wandle  Schoonhoven  and  Barent  Bleecker.  I  think  the  astonished 
constable  the  best  figure.  Indeed,  that  relating  to  him  appeared  to 
me  the  dryest  part  of  the  joke.  Let  me  know  how  you  like  it.  If 
you  don't  like  it — mind — I  shan't  be  offended.  'Tis  a  sad  bore  to  be 
obliged  to  laugh  through  complaisance ;  so  I  won't  take  it  amiss 
even  though  you  should  be  grave  upon  it.  By-the-by,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  that  lawsuit  satirises  any  living  persons.  If  so,  I 
should  be  sorry,  for  though  they  may  cheerfully  join  in  the  laugh 
themselves  at  a  ridiculous  description,  they  would  not  so  well  bear  a 
pictured  personal  caricature.  Do  let  me  know,  and  I  will  make  a 
design  from  another  part  of  the  book  that  shall  hurt  nobody.  Now 
don't  laugh  at  me.  I  would  only  be  a  harmless  creature.  I  send  at 
the  same  time  a  design  by  Leslie.  The  subject  is  the  Dutch  court- 
ship. It  is  really  a  very  beautiful  drawing.  If  you  mean  to  have 
them  engraved,  I  think  they  had  better  be  done  here.  They  could 
not  engrave  them  well  in  America.  Here  they  would  be  well  done, 
and  much  cheaper.  If  you  think  so  too,  and  will  leave  them  with 
your  brother  to  be  sent  to  me,  I  will  see  that  they  are  properly  done. 
You  will  probably  see  in  New  York  a  little  picture  of  Rebecca  at  the 
Well,  which  I  painted  last  summer  for  my  friend  Yan  Schaick.  My 
friends  have  thought  it  one  of  my  best  pictures.  I  hope  he  likes  it. 
I  have  not  heard.  I  shall  not  regret  that  I  have  written  so  much 
about  myself  if  it  induce  you,  in  return,  to  favour  me  with  some  of 
your  plans  and  projects. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  happy  meeting  with  your 
friends,  I  remain  truly  your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

Campbell,  also,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  about 
returning  to  America,  had  sent  him  the  printed  sheets  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  new  work, 
•wishing  him  to  try  if  something  could  not  be  procured  for  it. 

Ill  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  dated  May  26th,  he  re- 
marks : 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  happiness  of  returning  to  your  native 
land.  Alas !  you  leave  us  in  sad  times.  I  have  been  just  telling 
Ogilvie  that  if  things  get  worse  here  I  shall  expect  to  finish  my  days 
teaching  Greek  in  America.  I  fear  our  political  horizon  is  brewing 
a  storm  that  will  not  soon  be  allayed.  I  see  no  termination  of  our 
difficulties.  God  knows  I  love  my  country,  and  my  heart  would 
bleed  to  leave  it,  but  if  there  be  a  consummation  such  as  may  be 
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feared,  I  look  to  taking  up  my  abode  in  the  only  other  land  of  Liberty 
and  you  may  behold  me  perhaps  flogging  your  little  Spartans  of  Ken- 
tucky into  a  true  sense  and  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  Homer. 

Mr.  Irving  sent  the  sheets  to  his  friend  Brevoort,  with  an 
earnest  request  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  promote 
the  poet's  interest,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  gives 
this  explanation  of  his  change  of  purpose : 

I  received  some  time  since  your  kind  letter  urging  my  return.  I 
had  even  come  to  the  resolution  to  do  so  immediately,  but  the  news 
of  my  dear  mother's  death  put  an  end  to  one  strong  inducement  that 
was  continually  tugging  at  my  heart,  and  other  reasons  have  com- 
pelled me  to  relinquish  the  idea  for  the  present. 

What  the  "  other  reasons"  were  does  not  appear. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  which  was  the  main  cause  of  his 
postponement,  took  place  on  the  9th  of  April.  "When  he 
parted  from  her  in  'New  York  he  had  expected  to  return 
after  a  short  absence  and  settle  down  beside  her  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  She  was  near  seventy-nine  when  she  died. 

I  now  follow  with  the  reply  to  Allston's  letter. 

To  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

Birmingham,  May  21,  1817. 

MY  DEAR  ALLSTON, — Your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and  likewise 
the  parcels  containing  the  pictures,  came  safely  to  hand,  and  should 
have  been  acknowledged  sooner,  but  I  have  been  much  discomposed 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you  by  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  mother. 
Her  extreme  age  made  such  an  event  constantly  probable,  but  I  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  her  once  more  before  she  died,  and  was  anxious 
to  return  home  soon  on  that  account.  That  hope  is  now  at  an  end, 
and  with  it  my  immediate  wish  to  return ;  so  that  I  think  it  probable 
I  shall  linger  some  time  longer  in  Europe. 

I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  your  conception  of  the  warning 
of  Belshazzar.  It  is  grand  and  poetical,  affording  scope  for  all  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  pencil ;  and  if  it  is  but  executed  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  I  am  confident  will  insure  you  both 
profit  and  renown. 

As  to  its  future  fate,  however,  never  let  that  occupy  your  mind, 
unless  it  be  to  stimulate  you  to  exertion.  As  to  sending  it  to 
America,  I  would  only  observe  that,  unless  I  got  very  advantageous 
offers  for  my  paintings,  I  would  rather  do  so — as  it  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  stand  foremost  as  one  of  the  founders  of  a  school  of  painting 
in  an  immense  and  growing  country  like  America— in  fact,  to  be  an 
object  of  national  pride  and  affection,  than  to  fall  into  the  ranks  in 
the  crowded  galleries  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  be  regarded  with  an  eye 
of  national  prejudice,  as  the  production  of  an  American  pencil  is 
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likely  to  be  in  England.  I  will  not  pretend  at  this  moment  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  your  design  for  the  proposed  painting ;  I  do  not 
feel  in  the  vein ;  but  if,  at  a  more  cheerful  moment,  any  idea  suggests 
itself  that  I  may  think  worth  communicating,  I  will  write  to  you. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  have  been  pleased  with  the 
two  designs  for  Knickerbocker.  The  characters  are  admirably  discrimi- 
nated, the  humour  rich  but  chaste,  and  the  expression  peculiarly  na- 
tural and  appropriate.  I  scarcely  know  which  figure  in  your  picture  to 
prefer ;  the  constable  is  evidently  drawn  con  amore,  and  derives  addi- 
tional spirit  from  standing  in  high  relief  opposed  to  the  ineffable 
phlegm  of  old  W°uter-  Still,  however,  the  leering  exultation  of  the 
fortunate  party  is  given  to  the  very  life,  and  is  evident  from  top  to 
toe — the  bend  of  the  knee,  the  play  of  the  elbows,  the  swaying  of  the 
body,  are  all  eloquent;  and  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  attitude 
and  look  of  little  Schoonhoven.  By  the  way,  I  must  say  the  last 
figure  has  tickled  me  as  much  as  any  in  the  picture.  But  each  has 
its  peculiar  merits,  and  is  the  best  in  its  turn.  The  sketch  by  Leslie 
is  beautiful.  The  Dutch  girl  is  managed  with  great  sweetness  and 
naivete.  The  expression  of  her  chin  and  mouth  shows  that  she  is 
not  likely  to  break  her  lover's  heart.  The  devoted  leer  of  the  lover's 
eye  and  the  phlegmatical  character  of  the  lower  part  of  his  counte- 
nance form  a  whimsical  combination.  The  very  cat  is  an  important 
figure  in  the  group,  and  touched  off  with  proper  expression;  a  deli- 
cate humour  pervades  the  whole ;  the  composition  is  graceful,  and 
there  is  a  rural  air  about  it  that  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 

I  dwell  on  these  little  sketches  because  they  give  me  quite  a  new 
train  of  ideas  in  respect  to  my  work ;  and  I  only  wish  I  had  it  now 
to  write,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  conceive  the  scenes  in  a  much 
purer  style,  having  these  pictures  before  me  as  correctives  of  the 
grossierett  into  which  the  writer  of  a  work  of  humour  is  apt  to  run. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  an  exquisite  gratification  to  find  that  anything  I 
have  written  can  present  such  pleasing  images  to  imaginations  like 
yours  and  Leslie's ;  and  I  shall  regard  the  work  with  more  com- 
placency, as  having  in  a  measure  formed  a  link  of  association  between 
our  minds. 

The  lawsuit  was  an  entirely  imaginary  incident,  without  any  per- 
sonal allusion,  though  by  a  whimsical  coincidence  there  was  a  Barent 
Bleecker  at  Albany  who  had  been  comptroller  ;  and  his  family  at  first 
suspected  an  intention  to  asperse  his  official  character.  The  suspi- 
cion, however,  was  but  transient,  and  is  forgotten ;  so  that  the  pic- 
ture will  awaken  no  hostility. 

I  had  no  idea,  when  I  began  this  letter,  that  I  should  have  filled 
the  sheet ;  but  words  beget  words ;  I  shall  write  to  you  again  before 
long,  and  will  then  endeavour  to  direct  my  attention  to  topics  more 
immediately  interesting  to  you.  In  the  meanwhile  give  my  most 
friendly  remembrances  to  Leslie,  and  believe  me  truly  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
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Some  time  in  June,  "William  C.  Preston,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  afterwards  a  distinguished  senator  of 
the  United  States,  arrived  in  Liverpool,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  author,  with  whom  and  his  brother 
Peter  he  arranged  a  pedestrian  excursion  into  Wales.  I 
find  among  Mr.  Irving's  papers  some  rough  notes  of  this 
excursion,  made  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

They  were  afterwards  together,  as  will  be  seen,  in  Scot- 
land. 

July  llth  he  writes  to  Brevoort,  who  kept  urging  his 
return : 

I  have  no  intention  of  returning  home  for  a  year  at  least.  I  am 
waiting  to  extricate  myself  from  the  ruins  of  our  unfortunate  con- 
cern, after  which  I  shall  turn  my  back  upon  this  scene  of  care  and 
distress,  and  shall  pass  a  considerable  part  of  my  time  in  London.  I 
have  a  plan,  which,  with  very  little  trouble,  will  yield  me  for  the  pre- 
sent a  scanty  but  sufficient  means  of  support,  and  leave  me  leisure  to 
look  around  for  something  better.  I  cannot  at  present  explain  to 
you  what  it  is.  You  would  probably  consider  it  precarious  and  in- 
adequate to  my  subsistence,  but  a  small  matter  will  float  a  drowning 
man. 

The  plan  here  hinted  at  was  to  make  some  arrangements 
with  booksellers  for  the  republication  in  America  of  choice 
English  works,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  Moses 
Thomas,  the  Philadelphia  publisher,  at  a  stipulated  compen- 
sation. It  was  a  plan  which  could  give  him  present  sub- 
sistence, and  enable  him,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  employ  his 
pen,  to  which  his  thoughts  now  began  to  turn,  though  he 
kept  it  a  secret  even  from  Brevoort. 

At  this  period  of  gloom  and  disaster  he  received  from  one 
whose  name  will  recur  hereafter  the  following  animating  and 
almost  prophetic  epistle.  The  writer  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Irving  in  the  United  States,  which  he  visited 
about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  Salmagundi,  as  a 
lecturer  on  eloquence  and  criticism,  introducing  a  style  of 
reading  and  speaking,  traces  of  which,  I  have  been  told, 
remain  to  this  day.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ogilvie,  the 
Scottish  poet. 

London,  July  22,  1817. 

The  intelligence,  my  dear  Irving,  of  the  misfortune  you  have  sus- 
tained has  reached  me,  and  as  it  may  affect  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
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piness  of  persons  near  and  most  dear  to  you,  all  my  sympathy  with 
your  feelings  was  awakened. 

So  far,  however,  as  you  are  individually  concerned,  I  should  deem 
the  language  of  condolence  a  sort  of  mockery. 

I  am  perfectly  confident  that  even  in  two  years  you  will  look  back 
on  this  seeming  disaster  as  the  most  fortunate  incident  that  has  be- 
fallen you. 

Yet  in  the  flower  of  youth,  in  possession  of  higher  literary  reputa- 
tion than  any  of  your  countrymen  have  hitherto  claimed,  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  all  to  whom  you  are  intimately  or  even  casually 
known,  you  want  nothing  but  a  stimulus  strong  enough  to  overcome 
that  indolence  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  besets  every  human 
being.  This  seemingly  unfortunate  incident  will  supply  this  sti- 
mulus— you  will  return  with  renovated  ardour  to  the  arena  you  have 
for  a  season  abandoned,  and  in  twelve  months  win  trophies,  for  which, 
but  for  this  incident,  you  would  not  even  have  contended. 

At  this  moment,  in  your  secret  soul,  you  feel  aspirations  and  reach- 
ings,  which  presage  and  guarantee  the  completion  of  all  and  more 
than  all  to  which  I  look  forward.  *  *  * 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

JAMES  OGILVIE. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Irving  left  Liver- 
pool for  London,  wbere  he  arrived  about  the  1st  of  August, 
and  spent  three  weeks,  during  the  summer  heats.  It  was  in 
this  interval,  as  his  memoranda  show,  that  he  made  that 
ramble  of  observation,  depicted  in  his  Sketch  Book,  in  which 
he  was  so  sorely  buffeted  against  the  current  of  population 
setting  through  Fleet-street,  and,  in  a  movement  of  despera- 
tion, tore  his  way  through  the  throng  and  plunged  into  a 
little  narrow  by-way,  which  led  him  through  several  nooks 
and  angles,  until  he  found  himself  in  a  court  of  tbe  Temple. 
Of  this  period  we  have  some  further  particulars  of  inte- 
rest in  tbe  following  passages  of  a  letter  to  Brevoort,  dated 
August  28 : 

I  was  in  London  for  about  three  weeks,  when  the  town  was  quite 
deserted.  I  found,  however,  sufficient  objects  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest to  keep  me  in  a  worry;  and  amused  myself  by  exploring 
various  parts  of  the  city,  which  in  the  dirt  and  gloom  of  winter  would 
be  almost  inaccessible, 

I  passed  a  day  with  Campbell  at  Sydenham.  He  is  still  simmering 
over  his  biographical  and  critical  labours,  and  has  promised  to  forward 
more  letter-press  to  you.  He  says  he  will  bring  it  out  the  coming 
autumn.  He  has  now  been  teasing  his  brain  with  this  cursed  work 
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about  seven  years — a  most  lamentable  waste  of  time  and  poetic 
talent. 

Campbell  seems  to  have  an  inclination  to  pay  America  a  visit, 
having  a  great  desire  to  see  the  country,  and  to  visit  his  brother, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  many  years.  The  expense,  however,  is  a 
complete  obstacle.  I  think  he  might  easily  be  induced  to  cross  the 
seas ;  and  his  visit  made  a  very  advantageous  one  to  our  country. 
He  has  twelve  lectures  written  out  on  poetry  and  belles-lettres, 
whicli  he  has  delivered  with  great  applause  to  the  most  brilliant 
London  audiences.  I  believe  you  have  heard  one  or  two  of  them. 
They  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  best  judges.  Now  could  not  sub- 
scription lists  be  set  on  foot  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  among 
the  first  classes  of  people,  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  each  city ;  and 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  names  is  procured  to  make  it  an  object, 
the  lists  sent  to  Campbell  with  an  invitation  to  come  over  and  deliver 
the  lectures.  It  would  be  highly  complimentary  to  him — would  at 
once  remove  all  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  and,  if  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, his  lectures  would  have  a  great  effect  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
American  literature,  and  a  proper  direction  to  the  public  taste.  Say 
the  subscription  was  ten  dollars  for  the  course  of  lectures.  I  should, 
think  it  an  easy  matter  to  fill  up  a  large  list  at  that  rate ;  for  how  many 
are  there  in  New  York  who  would  give  that  sum  to  hear  a  course  of 
lectures  on  belles-lettres,  from  one  of  the  first  poets  of  Great  Britain ! 
I  sounded  Campbell  on  the  subject,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
accept  such  an  invitation.  Speak  to  Renwick  on  the  subject,  and  if  you 
will  take  it  in  hand  I  am  sure  it  will  succeed.  Charles  King  would, 
no  doubt,  promote  a  thing  of  the  kind ;  and  Dr.  Hosack  would  be 
delighted  to  give  his  assistance,  and  would  be  a  most  efficient  aid. 
*  *  *  I  saw  two  or  three  of  the  lions  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in 
Murray's  Den  ;  but  almost  all  of  the  literary  people  are  out  of  town ; 
and  those  that  have  not  the  means  of  travelling,  lurk  in  their  garrets, 
and  affect  to  be  in  the  country  ;  for  you  know  these  poor  devils  have 
a  great  desire  to  be  thought  fashionable. 

*  *  *  Ogilvie  was  at  London,  and  had  just  finished  a  short  course 
of  his  exhibitions.  He  had  lectured  at  Freemason's  Hall.  His  lec- 
tures had  been  very  well  attended,  considering  the  season ;  his  audi- 
ences applauded,  and  the  papers  speak  well  of  him.  I  did  not  hear 
any  of  his  orations  in  London,  and  cannot  tell  how  far  his  success 
was  promoted  by  the  exertions  of  American  and  Scotch  friends.  He, 
however,  seems  to  be  very  well  satisfied,  and  has  gone  to  Cheltenham. 
He  means  to  deliver  orations  at  a  few  of  the  provincial  towns,  and 
return  to  London  towards  winter. 

The  proposition  here  suggested  in  Campbell's  bebalf  was 
taken  up  in  America,  but  afterwards  discouraged  by  himself; 
he  pleading  that  he  was  too  old. 

The   following   letter  gives   an   account   of  a  dinner  at 
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Murray's,  and  has  allusion  to  his  project  of  procuring  works 
for  republication  in  America,  with  glimpses  of  Scott,  Camp- 
bell, and  D'Israeli,  the  author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Liter- 
ature, and  other  works  which  had  a  great  currency  in  the 
United  States.  "King  Stephen"  is  Stephen  Price,  the 
manager  of  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  the  "  Dusky 
Davy"  is  Longworth,  the  publisher  of  Salmagundi,  and  who 
at  this  time  aspired  to  a  monopoly  in  the  publication  of 
plays.  "Mishter  Miller"  is  the  London  bookseller,  who 
preceded  Murray  in  the  publication  of  the  Sketch  Book. 

To  PETER  IRVING,  ESQ. 

London,  Aug.  19,  1817. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  have  yours  of  the  17th.  I  received  like- 
wise the  parcel,  which  contained  a  letter  from  Brevoort,  and  one  from 
Mrs.  Bradish.  I  enclose  Brevoort's  to  you. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  at  Murray's.  I  met  there  with 
D'Israeli,  and  an  artist,  just  returned  from  Italy  with  an  immense 
number  of  beautiful  sketches  of  Italian  scenery  and  architecture. 

D'Israeli's  wife  and  daughter  came  in,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  we  did  not  adjourn  until  twelve  o'clock.  I  had  a  long  te'te-a-tete 
with  old  D'Israeli  in  a  corner.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  cheerful  old 
fellow ;  curious  about  America,  and  evidently  tickled  at  the  circula- 
tion his  works  have  had  there ;  though,  like  most  authors  just  now, 
he  groans  at  not  being  able  to  participate  in  the  profits.  Murray  was 
very  merry  and  loquacious.  He  showed  me  a  long  letter  from  Lord 
Byron,  who  is  in  Italy.  It  is  written  with  some  flippancy,  and  is  an 
odd  jumble.  His  lordship  has  written  104  stanzas  of  the  4th  canto. 
He  says  it  will  be  less  metaphysical  than  the  last  canto,  but  thinks  it 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  either  of  the  preceding.  Murray  left  town 
yesterday  for  some  watering-place,  so  that  I  had  no  further  talk  with 
him ;  but  am  to  keep  my  eye  on  his  advertisements,  and  write  to  him 
when  anything  offers  that  I  may  think  worth  republishing  in  America. 
I  shall  find  him  a  most  valuable  acquaintance  on  my  return  to  London, 

I  called  at  Longman  &  Co.'s,  according  to  appointment,  and  saw 
Mr.  Orme.  They  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment. They  have  been  repeatedly  disappointed  in  experiments  of 
the  kind,  and  are  determined  not  to  trouble  their  thoughts  any  more 
on  the  subject.  They  had  just  received  letters  from  America  on  the 
subject  of  Moore's  poem,  Lalla  Rookh,  which  they  had  sent  out  either 
in  MS.  or  sheets  ;  but  there  were  two  or  three  rival  editions  in  the 
market,  which  would  prevent  any  profits  of  consequence. 

They  intimated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  give  an  advantage  in 
respect  to  the  republication  of  new  works,  for  any  moderate  price  in 
cash  ;  but  they  would  not  perplex,  and  worry  themselves  with  any 
further  arrangements,  which  were  only  troublesome  and  profitless. 
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They  intimated,  for  instance,  a  disposition  to  sell  an  early  copy  of 
Eob  Roy  for  a  small  sum  in  hand.  But  as  I  knew  they  had  not  yet 
received  the  MS.  of  that  work,  I  did  not  make  any  offer.  It  will 
be  time  enough,  by-and-by.  I  find  it  is  pretty  generally  believed 
that  Scott  is  the  author  of  those  novels,  and  Verplanck*  tells  me  he 
is  now  travelling  about,  collecting  materials  for  Rob  Roy.  I  see  that 
there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  being  here  on  the  spot  during  the 
literary  seasons,  with  funds  to  make  purchases  from  either  authors  or 
booksellers.  They  consider  the  chance  of  participation  in  American 
republication  so  very  slender  and  contingent,  that  they  will  accept 
any  sum  in  hand,  as  so  much  money  found.  I  have  written  to 
Thomas,  advising  him  to  remit  funds  to  me  for  the  purpose ;  if  he 
does  so,  I  will  be  able  to  throw  many  choice  works  into  his  hands. 

Mishter  Miller  is  full  of  the  project  of  going  out  to  New  York,  to 
set  up  an  establishment  there.  He  thinks  he  will  have  an  advantage 
in  publishing  plays,  from  his  interest  with  the  theatres  here,  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  MS.  copies,  and  the  countenance  of  King 
Stephen,  which  has  been  promised  him.  He  talks  of  embarking  in 
September  or  October,  should  he  be  able  to  make  his  arrangements 
in  time.  He  must  beware  the  "  Dusky  Davy." 

In  some  notes  of  this  dinner  at  Murray's,  which  came  off 
August  16th,  I  find  this  record  :  "  Lord  Byron  told  Murray 
that  he  was  much  happier  after  breaking  with  Lady  Byron 
— he  hated  this  still  quiet  life." 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

Letters  to  Peter— Visit  to  Edinburgh — Jeffrey — William  C.  Preston— Lady 
Davy — Visit  to  Abbotsford — Anecdotes  of  Scott  and  his  Family — Ex- 
cursion to  the  Highlands  with  Preston — Constable — Scott's  Impression 
of  Irving — Letter  to  Brevoort  on  his  approaching  Marriage — Campbell — 
Exertions  of  William  to  obtain  for  Washington  Secretaryship  of  Lega- 
tion— Letter  to  Mrs.  Hoffman — To  William  Irving. 

THE  following  letter  is  dated  Edinburgh,  August  26, 
1817 ;  to  which  place  he  had  gone,  as  well  for  pleasure  as 
with  some  views  to  future  plans.  After  giving  to  his  brother 
Peter,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  some  account  of  his  fellow 
passengers  on  board  the  smack  Lively  for  Berwick,  in  which 
Le  had  embarked,  he  proceeds : 

The  first  two  days  of  our  voyage  were  unfavourable ;  we  had  rain 
*  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Europe. 
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and  head  wind,  and  had  to  anchor  whenever  the  tide  turned.  But 
Saturday,  though  calm,  was  beautiful,  with  a  bright  sunny  afternoon 
and  a  bright  moon  at  night.  On  Sunday  we  had  a  glorious  breeze, 
and  dashed  bravely  through  the  water.  I  have  always  fine  health  and 
fine  spirits  at  sea,  and  enjoyed  the  latter  part  of  this  little  voyage  ex- 
cessively. On  Monday  morning  we  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  which  at  first  was  wrapped  in  mist;  but  as  it 
cleared  away,  we  saw  Dunstanborpugh  Castle  at  a  distance;  and 
some  time  after,  we  passed  in  full  view  of  Bamborough  Castle,  which 
stands  in  bleak  and  savage  grandeur  on  the  sea-coast.  You  may  re- 
collect these  places,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  Abbess  of  Hilda's 
voyage  in  Marmion : 

"  And  next  they  crossed  themselves  to  hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near, 
Where  boiling  through  the  rocks  they  roar, 
On  Dunstanborough's  caverned  shore. 
Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  marked  they  there ; 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square, 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown." 

We  next  skirted  the  Holy  Isle,  which  was  the  scene  of  Constance 
de  Beverley's  trial ;  and  where  the  remains  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Cuthbert  are  still  visible ;  though  apparently  converted  into  some 
humbler  purposes,  as  a  residence  of  people  that  attend'  the  bea- 
cons. To  make  a  long  story  short,  however,  about  twelve  o'clock 
I  landed  at  Berwick.  I  had  intended  proceeding  from  thence  to 
Kelso,  and  so  to  Melrose,  &c. ;  but  I  found  there  would  be  no  coach 
in  that  direction  until  Wednesday;  so  I  determined  to  come  to 
Edinburgh  direct,  and  visit  Melrose  from  thence.  After  walking 
about  Berwick,  therefore,  and  surveying  its  old  bridge,  walls,  &c.,  I 
mounted  a  coach  and  rattled  off  througli  the  rich  scenes  of  Lothian 
to  this  place,  where  I  arrived  late  last  night. 

I  got  the  parcel  from  you  this  morning ;  but  neither  Mrs.  Fletcher 
nor  Mr.  Erskine  are  in  town.  I  left  a  card  for  Jeffrey,  whose  family 
is  three  miles  out  of  town.  His  brother  called  on  me  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  but  I  was  not  at  home.  Edinburgh  is  perfectly  deserted, 
so  that  I  shall  merely  have  to  look  at  the  buildings,  streets,  &c,,  and 
then  be  off.  I  am  enchanted  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
place.  It  far  surpasses  all  my  expectations  ;  and,  except  Naples,  is, 
I  think,  the  most  picturesque  place  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mrs.  Renwick's  brother.  He 
informs  me  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  is  in  Selkirkshire,  but  that  the  family 
is  rather  secluded,  having  lost  one  of  the  young  ladies  about  three 
months  since  by  a  typhus  fever.  I  did  not  learn  which  it  was.  Mrs. 
Grant  is  likewise  in  the  Highlands, 

Walter  Scott  is  at  Abbotsford ;  busy,  it  is  supposed,  about  Rob 
Roy,  having  lately  been  travelling  for  scenery,  &c.  They  told  me  at 
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Constable's  that  it  will  be  out  in  October,  though  others  say  not 
until  towards  Christmas.  As  it  will  probably  be  some  days  before 
Preston  reaches  here,  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  make  an  excursion 
to  Melrose,  and  make  an  attempt  on  Walter  Scott's  quarters,  so  as 
to  be  back  in  time  to  accompany  Preston  to  the  Highlands.  I  have 
a  very  particular  letter  to  Scott  from  Campbell.  *  *  * 

August  With. — A  gloomy  morning,  with  a  steady  pitiless  rain. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  yesterday,  which  was  a  warm 
day,  with  now  and  then  a  very  light  shower,  and  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  rich  clouds  through  which  the  sunshine  fell  in  broad 
masses  ;  giving  an  endless  diversity  of  light  and  shadow  to  the  grand 
romantic  features  of  this  town.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rock  and  castle 
assumed  a  new  aspect  every  time  I  looked  at  them ;  and  Arthur's 
Seat  was  perfect  witchcraft.  I  don't  wonder  that  any  one  residing 
in  Edinburgh  should  write  poetically ;  I  rambled  about  the  bridges  and 
on  Calton  Height  yesterday,  in  a  perfect  intoxication  of  the  mind.  I 
did  not  visit  a  single  public  building ;  but  merely  gazed  and  revelled 
on  the  romantic  scenery  around  me.  The  enjoyment  of  yesterday 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  whole  journey. 

But  I  must  bring  this  rambling  letter  to  a  close.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  your  Welsh  excursion.  What  a  charming  party  you  have ! 
One  of  the  Miss  Mathers  I  have  seen  two  or  three  times  at  Mrs. 
Bolton's,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  her ;  the  Boltons,  Jays, 
and  Woolseys,  are  lovely  beings.  I  wish  I  could  despatch  one-half 
of  me  to  accompany  you.  Oh  !  for  a  little  of  Townshend  ubiquity. 
I  trust  you  will  have  that  embryo  nabob  back  to  Liverpool  before 
long.  I  made  two  or  three  rambles  with  him  in  London.  He  is  the 
very  man  for  a  ramble  of  the  kind.  I  feel  really  sorry  that  he  is 
going  to  India,  for  he  is  truly  a  worthy,  good  fellow.  *  * 

There  is  nobody  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  merely  remain  here 
as  a  head-quarters  from  whence  to  make  two  or  three  excursions 
about  the  neighbourhood.  I  think  it  probable  I  shall  leave  this  Jby 
the  4th  of  next  month. 

Your  affectionate 

W.  I. 

_  Half -past  One. — Jeffrey  has  just  called  on  me.  I  am  to  dine  with 
him  to-day  enfamille,  and  also  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  meet  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Madame  La  Voissier,  whilom  the  Countess  De  Rumford. 
Jeffrey  tells  me  I  am  lucky  in  meeting  with  Dugald  Stewart,  as  he 
does  not  come  to  Edinburgh  above  once  in  a  month. 

P.S.— As  I  was  too  late  for  the  mail  yesterday,  I  have  re-opened 
this  letter,  merely  to  add  a  word  or  two  more. 

I  walked  out  to  Jeffrey's  castle  yesterday  with  his  brother,  John 
Jeffrey,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner.  I  found  Jeffrey  extremely 
friendly  and  agreeable;  indeed,  I  could  not  have  wished  a  more 
cordial  reception  and  treatment.  He  has  taken  an  ancient  castellated 
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mansion  on  a  lease  of  thirty-two  years,  and  has  made  alterations  and 
additions,  so  that  it  is  quite  comfortable,  and  even  elegant  within, 
and  is  highly  picturesque  without.  Jeffrey  inquired  particularly  after 
you.  He  offered  me  a  letter  to  Scott ;  but  as  Campbell's  is  very 
particular,  I  thought  it  would  be  sufficient.  He  is  to  mark  out  a 
route  for  me  in  the  Highlands.  I  expect  to  be  much  gratified  by  my 
dinner  there  to-day.  I  find,  in  addition  to  the  persons  already  men- 
tioned, we  are  to  have  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  lady,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Apreece,  and  a  belle  esprit.  *  *  * 

The  weather  is  still  sulky  and  threatening.  If  it  is  fine  to-morrow, 
I  shall  probably  be  off  to  Melrose. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

Abbotsford,  Sept.  1,  1817. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER. — I  have  barely  time  to  scrawl  a  line  before 
the  gossoon  goes  off  with  the  letters  to  the  neighbouring  post-office. 

I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  meeting  with  Dugald 
Stewart  at  Mr.  Jeffrey's  ;  some  circumstance  prevented  his  coming  ; 
though  we  had  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stewart.  The  party,  however,  was 
very  agreeable  and  interesting.  Lady  Davy  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  talked  like  an  angel.  In  the  evening,  when  we  collected  in  the 
drawing-room,  she  held  forth  for  upwards  of  an  hour ;  the  company 
drew  round  her  and  seemed  to  listen  in  mute  pleasure  ;  even  Jeffrey 
seemed  to  keep  his  colloquial  powers  in  check  to  give  her  full  chance. 
She  reminded  me  of  the  picture  of  the  Minister  Bird  with  all  the 
birds  of  the  forest  perched  on  the  surrounding  branches  in  listening 
attitudes.  I  met  there  with  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  He  is  almost  a  constant  resident  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  very  attentive  to  me ;  wrote  down  a  route  for  me  in  the  High- 
lands, and  called  on  me  the  next  morning,  when  he  detailed  the  route 
more  particularly.  I  have  promised  to  see  him  when  I  return  to 
Edinburgh,  which  promise  I  shall  keep,  as  I  like  him  much. 

On  Friday,  in  spite  of  sullen,  gloomy  weather,  I  mounted  the  top 
of  the  mail  coach,  and  rattled  off  to  Selkirk.  It  rained  heavily  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  drove  me  inside.  On  Saturday 
morning  early  I  took  chaise  for  Melrose  ;  and  on  the  way  stopped  at 
the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  and  sent  in  my  letter  of  introduction,  with  a 
request  to  know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  for  Mr.  Scott  to 
receive  a  visit  from  me  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  glorious  old 
minstrel  himself  came  limping  to  the  gate,  took  me  by  the  hand  in  a 
way  that  made  me  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends  ;  in  a  moment  I  was 
seated  at  his  hospitable  board  among  his  charming  little  family,  and 
here  have  I  been  ever  since.  I  had  intended  certainly  being  back  to 
Edinburgh  to-day  (Monday),  but  Mr.  Scott  wishes  me  to  stay  until 
Wednesaay,  that  he  may  make  excursions  to  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
Yarrow,  &c.,  as  the  weather  has  held  up  and  the  sun  begins  to  shine. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  truly  I  have  enjoyed  the  hours  I  have  passed 
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here.  They  fly  by  too  quick,  yet  each  is  loaded  with  story,  incident, 
or  song ;  and  when  I  consider  the  world  of  ideas,  images,  and  im- 
pressions that  have  been  crowded  upon  my  mind  since  I  have  been 
here,  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should  only  have  been  two  days  at 
Abbotsford.  I  have  rambled  about  the  hills  with  Scott ;  visited  the 
haunts  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  other  spots  rendered  classic  by 
border  tale  and  witching  song,  and  have  been  in  a  kind  of  dream  or 
delirium. 

As  to  Scott,  I  cannot  express  my  delight  at  his  character  and 
manners.  He  is  a  sterling  golden-hearted  old  worthy,  full  of  the 
joyousness  of  youth,  with  an  imagination  continually  furnishing  forth 
picture,  and  a  charming  simplicity  of  manner  that  puts  you  at  ease 
with  him  in  a  moment.  It  has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to 
me  to  remark  his  deportment  towards  his  family,  his  neighbours,  his 
domestics,  his  very  dogs  and  cats ;  everything  that  comes  within  his 
influence  seems  to  catch  a  beam  of  that  sunshine  that  plays  round  his 
heart ;  but  T  shall  say  more  of  him  hereafter,  for  he  is  a  theme 
on  which  I  shall  love  to  dwell. 

Before  I  left  Edinburgh  I  saw  Blackwood  in  his  shop.  It  was 
accidental — my  conversing  with  him.  He  found  out  who  I  was  ;  is 
extremely  anxious  to  make  an  American  arrangement ;  wishes  to 
get  me  to  write  for  his  Magazine  (the  Edinburgh  Monthly).  Wishes 
to  introduce  me  to  Mackenzie,  Wilson,  &c.  Constable  called  on  me 
just  before  I  left  town.  He  had  been  in  the  country  and  just  re- 
turned. He  was  very  friendly  in  his  manner.  Lord  Webb  Seymour's 
coming  in  interrupted  us,  and  Constable  took  leave.  I  promised  to 
see  him  on  my  return  to  Edinburgh.  He  is  about  regenerating  the 
old  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and  has  got  Blackwood's  editors  away  from 
him  in  consequence  of  some  feud  they  had  with  him.  *  *  * 

Commend  me  to  Hamilton.  I  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon,  and 
shall  write  to  him  again. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  I. 

P.S. — This  morning  we  ride  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  and  see  also  the 
old  Earl  of  Buchan — who,  you  know,  is  a  queer  one. 

To  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  6,  1817. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,—  *  *  *  I  left  Abbotsford  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  never  left  any  place  with  more  regret.  The  few  days 
that  I  passed  there  were  among  the  most  delightful  of  my  life,  and 
worth  as  many  years  of  ordinary  existence.  We  made  a  charming 
excursion  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  but  were  prevented  making  our  visit 
to  Yarrow  by  company.  I  was  with  Scott  from  morning  to  night ; 
rambling  about  the  hills  and  streams,  every  one  of  which  would  bring 
to  his  mind  some  old  tale  or  picturesque  remark.  I  was  charmed 
with  his  family.  He  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Sophie  Scott, 
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the  eldest,  is  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  a  fine  little  mountain 
lassie,  with  a  great  deal  of  her  father's  character ;  and  the  most  en- 
gaging frankness  and  naivete.  Ann,  the  second  daughter,  is  about 
sixteen ;  a  pleasing  girl,  but  her  manner  is  not  so  formed  as  her 
sister.  The  oldest  lad,  Walter,  is  about  fifteen;  but  surprisingly 
tall  of  his  age,  having  the  appearance  of  nineteen.  He  is  quite  a 
sportsman.  Scott  says  he  has  taught  him  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to 
tell  the  truth.  The  younger  boy,  Charles,  however,  is  the  inheritor 
of  his  father's  genius  ;  he  is  about  twelve,  and  an  uncommonly 
sprightly  amusing  little  fellow.  It  is  a  perfect  picture  to  see  Scott 
and  his  household  assembled  of  an  evening — the  dogs  stretched 
before  the  fire ;  the  cat  perched  on  a  chair ;  Mrs.  Scott  and  the  girls 
sewing,  and  Scott  either  reading  out  of  some  old  romance,  or  telling 
border  stories.  Our  amusements  were  occasionally  diversified  by  a 
border  song  from  Sophia,  who  is  as  well  versed  in  border  minstrelsy 
as  her  father. 

I  am  in  too  great  a  hurry,  however,  to  make  details.  I  took  the 
most  friendly  farewell  of  them  all  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  had  a 
cordial  invitation  from  Scott  to  give  him  another  visit  on  my  return 
from  the  Highlands ;  which,  I  think  it  probable,  I  shall  do. 

I  found  Preston  here  on  my  arrival;  he  had  been  in  Edinburgh 
for  three  days.  We  shall  set  off  for  the  Highlands  to-morrow. 
Scott  has  given  me  a  letter  to  Hector  Macdonald  Buchanan,  of  Ross 
Priory,  Loch  Lomond,  with  a  request  for  him  to  give  me  a  day  on 
the  lake.  This  Macdonald  is  a  fine  fellow,  I  understand,  and  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Scott.  He  took  Scott  up  the  lake  lately  in  his  barge, 
when  Scott  visited  Loch  Lomond,  so  I  shall  be  able  to  trace  Scott  in 
his  Rob  Roy  scenery. 

We  dined  yesterday  with  Constable,  and.  met  Professor  Leslie 
there ;  with  whom  I  was  somewhat  pleased,  and  more  amused. 

I  have  arranged  with  Constable,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction  in  re- 
spect to  books,  &c.,  and  shall  be  enabled  to  forward  Rob  Roy  in  time 
to  secure  the  first  publication  to  Thomas. 

I  have  also  made  an  arrangement  with  Blackwood. 

I  shall  return  to  Edinburgh  after  my  visit  to  the  Highlands,  and 
stop  here  a  day  or  two ;  so  you  may  address  letters  to  me  here — 
MacCregor's. 

I  received  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  Hamilton,  for  which  give 
him  my  thanks,  and  assure  him  I  will  answer  it  the  first  leisure 
moment. 

Affectionately  your  brother, 

To  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  20,  1817. 

MY  DEA.II  BROTHER,— I  arrived  here  late  last  evening  after  one  of 
the  most  delightful  excursions  I  ever  made.  We  have  had  continual 
good  weather,  and  weather  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  for  the 
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season — warm,  genial,  serene  sunshine.  We  have  journeyed  in  every 
variety  of  mode — by  chaise,  by  coach,  by  gig,  by  boat,  on  foot,  and 
in  a  cart ;  and  have  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful 
scenes  in  Scotland.  The  journey  has  been  a  complete  trial  of  Pres- 
ton's indolent  habits.  I  had  at  first  to  tow  him  along  by  main 
strength,  for  he  has  as  much  alacrity  at  coming  to  anchor,  and  is  as 
slow  getting  under  way,  as  a  Dutch  lugger.  The  grand  difficulty 
was  to  get  him  up  in  the  morning ;  however,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  rousing  him  from  his  lair  at  six.  o'clock,  and 
making  him  pad  the  hoof  often,  from  morning  till  night.  The  early 
part  of  the  route  he  complained  sadly,  and  fretted  occasionally ;  but 
as  he  proceeded,  he  grew  into  condition  and  spirits,  went  through 
the  latter  part  in  fine  style,  and  I  brought  him  into  Edinburgh  in 
perfect  order  for  the  turf.  *  *  * 

I  must  hasten  to  conclude  this  letter ;  this  is  Saturday,  and  I  wish 
to  arrange  what  I  have  to  do  in  this  place  this  morning,  that  I  may 
leave  it,  if  possible,  on  Monday  morning.  I  intend  to  pay  another 
visit  to  Abbotsford ;  I  could  not  leave  Scotland  with  a  quiet  con- 
science, if  I  did  not  have  one  more  crack  with  the  prince  of  minstrels, 
and  pass  a  few  more  happy  hours  with  his  charming  family.  1  want 
to  set  out  another  evening  there ;  Scott  reading,  occasionally,  from 
Prince  Arthur ;  telling  border  stories  or  characteristic  anecdotes ; 
Sophy  Scott  singing  with  charming  naivete  a  little  border  song ;  the 
rest  of  the  family  disposed  in  listening  groups,  while  greyhounds, 
spaniels,  and  cats  bask  in  unbounded  indulgence  before  the  fire. 
Everything  around  Scott  is  perfect  character  and  picture. 

On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  I  found  a  most  friendly  note  from 
Jeffrey,  dated  some  time  back,  inviting  me  to  dinner  on  the  day 
after,  to  meet  again  Lady  Davy  and  Sir  Humphrey ;  or  three  days 
after  to  meet  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York.  I  am  too  late  for  either 
party. 

To  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  Sunday,  Sept.  22,  1817. 

DEAR  BROTHER, — -I  leave  Edinburgh  in  about  half  an  hour  on  my 
way  to  England.  I  have  been  induced  to  hasten  my  departure  a 
little  for  the  purpose  of  haying  Preston's  company,  whom,  I  think  it 
probable,  I  shall  oring  to  Liverpool,  and  then  send  him  on  by  South 
Wales  to  London.  I  have  arranged  matters  entirely  with  Constable 
and  Blackwood,  and  have  nothing  further  to  detain  me  here. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Jeffrey,  and  found  a  very  agreeable  party 
of  Edinburgh  gentlemen  there ;  I  cannot  but  repeat  how  much  I 
feel  obliged  to  Jeffrey  for  his  particular  attentions,  and  the  very 
friendly  manner  in  which  he  has  deported  towards  me.  He  has  made 
his  house  like  a  home  to  me.  I  have  had  many  kind  invitations  to 
return  and  pass  part  of  the  winter  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  fashion- 
able world  will  be  here ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  met  with  nothing  but 
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agreeable  people  and  agreeable  incidents  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Constable  will  send  by  coach  a  parcel  for  me  containing  an 
engraving  from  a  fine  painting  which  he  has  of  Walter  Scott.  I  wish 
you  to  take  care  of  it.  There  are  but  a  limited  number  of  impres- 
sions  taken ;  I  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Constable  for  the  present, 
and  great  value  for  the  engraving.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  did 
not  visit  Inchbracken,  as  the  coach  to  Perth  did  not  go  in  that 
direction,  and  we  could  not  conveniently  bring  it  into  our  route. 
We  go  to  Selkirk  to-night,  and  to-morrow  shall  pay  Scott  a  visit.  I 
do  not  mean  to  stop  with  him,  however,  as  I  understand  he  has  been 
run  down  with  company  lately,  and  must  require  all  his  leisure  to  get 
Rob  Roy  through  the  press  in  time. 

I  can  perceive  Constable  is  a  little  uneasy  lest  Scott's  time  should 
be  too  much  taken  up  by  company. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.I. 

Scott  was  absent  on  this  second  call,  so  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  seeing  him. 

In  a  note  in  his  Life  of  Scott,  Lockhart  gives  the 
minstrel's  impression  of  his  American  visitor,  which  I 
quote : 

There  is  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Scott  to  his  friend  John  Richard- 
son, dated  22d  Sept.,  1817,  in  which  he  says  :  "  When  you  see  Tom 
Campbell,  tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that  I  have  to  thank  him  for 
making  me  known  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
and  pleasantest  acquaintances  I  have  made  this  many  a  day." 

The  situation  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  following 
letter  to  Brevoort,  was  the  Secretaryship  of  Legation  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  for  which  his  brother  William,  then  in 
Congress,  was  exerting  himself  to  get  him  appointed,  but 
without  success.  The  preface  shows  that  Brevoort  had  an- 
nounced to  him  his  intended  marriage. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  10,  1817. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  Aug.  21st, 
and  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  happy  change  you  are 
about  to  make  in  your  situation.  I  had  heard  rumours  of  the  affair 
before  I  received  your  letters,  and  every  account  represented  the  lady 
of  your  choice  exactly  such  a  one  as  your  best  friends  could  have 
wished  for  you.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  at  first  the  news 
had  rather  the  effect  of  making  me  feel  melancholy  than  glad.  It 
seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  divorce  us  for  ever ;  for  marriage  is  the 
grave  of  bachelor  intimacies,  and  after  having  lived  and  grown  to- 
gether for  many  years,  so  that  our  habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
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were  quite  blended  and  intertwined,  a  separation  of  this  kind  is  a 
serious  matter ;  not  so  much  to  you,  who  are  transplanted  into  the 
garden  of  matrimony,  to  flourish,  and  fructify,  and  be  caressed  into 
prosperity,  but  for  poor  me,  left  lonely  and  forlorn,  and  blasted  by 
every  wind  of  heaven. 

*  *  *  I  feel  gratified  by  the  exertions  my  friends  are  making  to 
get  me  the  situation  in  London,  though  I  doubt  their  success. 
These  places  are  generally  given  to  political  favourites.  I  merely 
wanted  such  a  situation  for  a  little  while.  I  have  no  desire  to  re- 
main long  in  Europe;  still,  while  I  am  here,  I  should  like  to  be 
placed  on  good  ground,  and  look  around  me  advantageously. 

The  following  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hoffman  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  her,  informing  him  of  some  domestic  sorrows, 
and  of  a  terrible  accident  to  her  son,  the  future  poet,  Charles 
Eenno  Hoffman,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  ampu- 
tation of  a  leg. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  23,  1817. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  HOFFMAN, — It  is  with  the  utmost  concern  I  have 
heard  of  the  accident  that  has  happened  to  Charles,  not  merely  on  his 
account,  but  on  account  of  the  shock  it  must  have  given  to  your 
feelings,  already  so  much  harassed  by  repeated  afflictions.  I  hope 
the  poor  little  fellow  has  recovered  his  health,  and  that  you  have 
been  enabled  to  sustain  this  new  trial  with  your  accustomed  resig- 
nation. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you,  but  I  am  conscious  this 
is  my  own  fault,  as  you  wrote  the  last  letter.  I  have,  however,  been 
so  beaten  down  by  cares  and  troubles  that  I  have  almost  abandoned 
letter  writing,  and,  indeed,  would  do  so  altogether,  but  that  I  am 
fearful  those  whose  affection  I  most  value  would  either  forget  me  or 
think  I  had  forgotten  them.  I  would  offer  you  consolation  under 
your  various  afflictions,  but  I  know  how  futile  all  verbal  consolation 
is.  The  heart  must  battle  with  its  own  sorrows,  and  subdue  them 
in  silence ;  and  there  are  some  minds,  as  there  are  bodies,  of  such 
pure  and  healthful  temperament  that  they  have  within  their  natures 
a  healing  balm  to  medicine  their  own  wounds  and  bruises.  To  the 
soothing  influence  of  such  a  spirit,  my  dear  friend,  I  trust  for  your 
once  more  recovering  tranquillity  after  all  the  sorrows  and  bereave- 
ments you  have  suffered. 

I  met  with  Mr.  Verplanck  both  in  Liverpool  and  London,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  We  were  frequently  together  while  in 
London,  where  I  parted  with  him  about  three  months  since  ;  he  to 
go  to  the  Continent,  and  I  to  Scotland.  The  sight  of  him  brought  a 
thousand  melancholy  recollections  of  past  times  and  scenes,  of  friends 
that  are  distant,  and  of  others  who  have  gone  to  a  better  world. 
When  I  look  back  for  a  few  short  years,  what  changes  of  all  kinds 
have  taken  place !  Is  this  a  period  of  time  peculiar  for  its  vicissi- 
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tudes?  or  has  the  circle  in  which  I  have  moved  been  particularly 
subject  to  calamities  ?  or  is  it  indeed  but  the  common  lot  of  man,  as 
he  advances  in  life,  to  find  the  blows  of  fate  and  fortune  thickening 
around  him  ?  These  questions  continually  spring  up  in  my  mind,  as 
I  cast  a  painful  eye  on  the  wrecks  and  ruins  that  a  few  short  years 
have  produced.  It  seems  as  if  sorrow  and  misfortune  had  gone  the 
rounds  of  my  intimacy,  and  penetrated  into  my  household ;  and  when 
I  see  how  many  of  the  best  of  beings  have  suffered  under  heavy  visi- 
tations. I  feel  that  such  a  one  as  I  have  no  right  to  repine  at  what 
has  fallen  to  my  share. 

It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  Ogden  is  doing  well 
at  the  bar,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire  both  business  and  reputa- 
tion. I  am  heartily  glad  that  he  has  been  able  to  wean  himself  from 
the  navy,  and  so  far  to  conquer  the  roving  propensities  and  unsettled 
habits  incident  to  it,  as  to  apply  himself  to  the  technical  routine  of 
legal  business.  It  argues  sound  qualities  of  head.  Young  men  must 
"  sow  their  wild  oats"  some  way  or  other,  and  it  is  not  often  a  young 
man  does  it  in  so  gallant  and  generous  a  manner.  Now,  that  his 
thoughts  and  ambition  have  taken  such  a  regular  and  valuable  direc- 
tion, his  late  cruisings  about  the  world  will  have  an  advantageous 
effect.  They  will  serve  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  mankind, 
increase  his  stock  of  ideas,  and  give  a  dash  of  spirit  and  mercurialness 
to  his  character  that  will  counteract  the  sordid  effects  of  common- 
place business.  He  had  always  a  fine  aspiring  spirit,  from  the  time 
he  was  a  boy  and  used  to  scramble  on  my  back  to  storm  the  office 
window  and  enact  Alexander.  I  look  forward  to  his  being  the  pride 
and  comfort  of  his  father  at  that  period  of  life  when  a  man  begins  to 
live  again  in  his  children. 

*  *  *  The  whole  country  here  is  in  mourning  for  the  Princess 
Charlotte ;  and  never  did  I  see  public  grief  so  unusual  and  un- 
affected. Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  common  feeling  not 
to  be  touched  by  the  circumstances  of  her  story ;  for  it  is  not  often 
in  the  rank  of  royalty  that  we  find  so  much  frank-heartedness ;  such 
strength  of  all  the  natural  affections,  such  simplicity  of  honest  enjoy- 
ment, such  conjugal  tenderness  and  devotion,  so  much,  in  short,  of 
all  that  is  excellent  and  endearing  in  common  life.  And  all  this  is  to 
be  suddenly  withered  at  a  blow,  and  two  such  loving  and  noble  hearts 
to  be  torn  asunder  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  looking  for  a 
new  link  of  attachment  and  an  increase  of  domestic  felicity ;  but  such 
is  human  life. 

I  hear  that  Mary  is  well  satisfied  with  her  residence  in  the  woods. 
*  *  *  I  trust  she  and  her  husband  will  live  to  see  the  whole  wilder- 
ness blossoming  like  the  rose  around  them  ;  and  themselves  prosper- 
ing and  multiplying  with  the  country.  I  have  had  also  some  very 
satisfactory  rumours  about  Murray ;  of  which,  however,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  but  that  I  wish  him  prompt  success  in  all  his  suits,  whether 
in  the  court  of  law  or  of  Hymen. 
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I  long  to  see  you  all  once  more ;  but  when  it  will  be  my  lot  I  can- 
not tell.  My  future  prospects  are  somewhat  dark  and  uncertain; 
but  I  hope  for  the  best,  and  that  I  may  yet  find  wholesome  fruit 
springing  out  of  trouble  and  adversity. 

Give  Mr.  Hoffman  my  faithful  and  affectionate  recollections ;  tell 
Charles  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  stood  his  sufferings  like  a  man. 
Kiss  my  little  goddaughter  for  me,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Yours  as  ever, 

WASHINGTON  IBVING. 

Though  "William  had  failed  to  obtain  for  Washington  the 
secretaryship  of  legation,  his  situation  continued  to  engage 
his  mind ;  for  early  in  December  I  find  him  writing  to  Eben- 
ezer  from  the  seat  of  government : 

I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  situation  of  brothers  Washington 
and  Peter.  I  have  had  two  conversations  with  Clay  on  the  subject. 
He  stands  ready  to  aid  in  anything  that  can  be  suggested.  *  *  * 
You  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do  my  best.  I  need  no  pressing 
on  that  head,  for  my  mind  is  full  of  the  subject.  I  think  on  it  night 
and  day. 

The  author,  however,  was  shaping  his  course  for  himself; 
and  we  have  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  brother 
"William  the  first  indistinct  intimation  of  his  intention  to 
make  a  business  of  literature : 

Liverpool,  Dec.  23,  1817. 

*  *  *  Ebenezer  tells  me  you  have  been  exerting  yourself  to  get 
me  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  legation  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  but  without  success ;  but  that  you  hoped  to  get  some  other 
appointment  for  me.  I  feel  in  this  as  in  many  other  things  deeply  in- 
debted to  your  affectionate  care  for  my  interests;  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  favours  from  government,  which  has  so  many  zealous  and  active 
partisans  to  serve ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  name  hackneyed 
about  among  the  office-seekers  and  office-givers  at  Washington. 
Indeed,  for  the  present  I  would  rather  that  all  consideration  should 
be  given  to  helping  up  poor  Ebenezer  and  Peter,  and  let  me  take 
care  of  myself.  I  feel  excessive  anxiety  on  Ebenezer's  account, 
with  such  a  numerous  family  to  support,  and  I  scarcely  feel  less  on 
Peter's,  who  is  brought  down  at  a  period  of  life  when  a  man  begins 
to  crave  ease  and  comfort  in  the  world. 

For  my  own  part,  I  require  very  little  for  my  support,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  that  little  by  my  own  exertions.  I  have  led  compa- 
ratively such  a  lonely  life  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  I  have 
been  in  England,  that  my  habits  and  notions  are  very  much  changed. 
Eor  a  long  time  past  I  have  lived  almost  entirely  at  home ;  sometimes 
not  leaving  the  house  for  two  or  three  days,  and  yet  I  have  not  had 
an  hour  pass  heavily  ;  so  that  if  I  could  but  see  my  brothers  around 
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me  prospering,  and  be  relieved  from  this  cloud  that  hangs  over  us  all, 
I  feel  as  if  I  would  be  contented  to  give  up  all  the  gaieties  of  life.  I 
certainly  think  that  no  hope  of  gain,  however  flattering,  would  tempt 
me  again  into  the  cares  and  sordid  concerns  of  traffic.  *  *  * 

I  have  been  urged  by  several  of  my  friends  to  return  home  imme- 
diately ;  their  advice  is  given  on  vague  and  general  ideas  that  it 
would  be  to  my  advantage.  My  mind  is  made  up  to  remain  a  little 
longer  in  Europe,  for  definite  and,  I  trust,  advantageous  purposes, 
and  such  as  ultimately  point  to  my  return  to  America,  where  all  my 
views  and  wishes,  my  ambition  and  my  affections  are  centred.  I 
give  you  this  general  assurance,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  received  with 
confideuce,  and  save  the  necessity  of  particular  explanations,  which 
it  would  be  irksome  for  me  to  make.  I  feel  that  my  future  career 
must  depend  very  much  upon  myself,  and  therefore  every  stej)  I 
take  at  present  is  done  with  proper  consideration.  In  protracting 
my  stay  in  Europe  I  certainly  do  not  contemplate  pleasure,  for  I 
look  forward  to  a  life  of  loneliness  and  of  parsimonious  and  almost 
painful  economy. 
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Bankruptcy — Letter  to  Brevoort — Studies  German — Letter  from  Allston, 
giving  Account  of  his  new  Subject  for  Knickerbocker — His  Angel  Uriel 
— Leslie's  Opinion  of  it— Final  Adjustment  of  the  Author's  Difficulties 
— Leaves  Liverpool  for  Birmingham — Letter  to  Brevoort — Letter  from 
Allston — Lord  Egremont's  Purchase  of  his  Jacob's  Dream— Letter  to 
Leslie — Goes  up  to  London  to  try  his  Pen  —  Parting  with  Allston — 
Sketch  of  Leslie  and  Newton — Letter  to  Brevoort  about  new  Edition  of 
Knickerbocker — Forwards  Plates  to  Ebenezer — No  Intention  of  pub- 
lishing in  England— Declines  an  Offer  of  a  Place  under  Government. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  after  vain  and  harass- 
ing attempts  to  compromise  with  their  creditors,  Peter  and 
"Washington  made  up  their  minds,  as  the  surest  mode  of 
perfect  extrication,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Bankrupt  Act. 
It  was  a  humiliating  ordeal  to  go  through  for  two  proud- 
spirited men;  and  especially  for  "Washington,  wbo  was  a 
mere  nominal  party  in  the  concern.  Their  first  meeting 
before  tbe  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  took  place  on  tbe 
27th  of  January,  and  the  next  day  "Washington  addresses 
the  following  letter  to  Brevoort : 

We  are  now  in  train  to  pass  through  the  Bankrupt  Act.  It  is  a 
humiliating  alternative,  but  my  mind  is  made  up  to  anything  that 
will  extricate  me  from  this  loathsome  entanglement,  in  which  1  have 
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so  long  been  involved.  I  am  eager  to  get  from  under  this  murky 
cloud  before  it  completely  withers  and  flights  me.  For  upwards  of 
two  years  have  I  been  bowed  down  in  spirit  and  harassed  by  the  most 
sordid  cares — a  much  longer  continuance  of  such  a  situation  would, 
indeed,  be  my  ruin.  As  yet,  I  trust,  my  mind  has  not  lost  its  elasti- 
city, and  I  hope  to  recover  some  cheerful  standing  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  I  feel  very  little  solicitude  about  my  own  prospects.  I  trust 
something  will  turn  up  to  procure  me  subsistence,  and  am  convinced, 
however  scanty  and  precarious  may  be  my  lot,  I  can  bring  myself  to 
be  content.  But  I  feel  harassed  in  mind  at  times  on  behalf  of  my 
brothers.  It  is  a  dismal  thing  to  look  round  on  the  wrecks  of  such 
a  family  connexion.  This  is  what,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  will 
sometimes  steep  my  soul  in  bitterness.* 

*  *  *  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  I  hope  to  have  finally 
got  through  difficulties  here,  and  to  close  this  gloomy  page  of  exist- 
ence— what  the  next  will  be  that  I  shall  turn  over,  is  all  uncertainty  ; 
but  I  trust  in  a  kind  Providence,  that  shapes  all  things  for  the  best ; 
and  yet  I  hope  to  find  future  good  springing  out  of  these  present 
adversities. 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  last  meeting  before  tlie  Com- 
missioners of  Bankruptcy  took  place.  At  this  time  he  had 
shut  himself  up  from  society,  and  was  studying  G-erman, 
day  and  night,  in  the  double  hope  that  it  would  be  of  service 
to  him,  and  tend  to  keep  off  uncomfortable  thoughts  ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  while  waiting  for  the  examination  he 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  conning  over  the  German 
verbs.  A  week  after  he  writes  to  Brevoort : 

I  shall  draw  on  you,  when  I  have  occasion,  for  money  for  my 
current  expenses ;  as  I  can,  I  think,  dispose  of  drafts  on  you  to  A. 
and  J.  Richards.  I  shall  always  take  care  to  replace  the  amounts  of 
such  drafts  on  Moses  Thomas,  or  in  some  other  manner.  This  appears 
just  at  the  moment  the  most  convenient  channel  of  getting  at  such 
slender  pecuniary  resources  as  I  have  at  my  command.  I  wish  you 
not  to  put  the  drafts  on  Moses  Thomas  into  circulation,  but  collect 
them  privately ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  put  them  in  the  bank  ;  but  to 
make  the  matter  as  convenient  to  Thomas  as  possible. 

Moses  Thomas  was  the  Philadelphia  bookseller  with  whom 
he  had  made  a  contract  in  the  previous  summer  or  autumn 
to  supply  him  with  the  new  publications,  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  arrangement  was  intended  to  furnish  him  with  present 

*  His  brother  Ebenezer,  as  well  as  Peter,  was  involved  in  the  present 
bankruptcy.     His  brother-in-law,  Van  Wart,  was  also  a  serious  sufferer 
from  the  times. 
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means  of  support,  and  continued  only  a  year,  when  it  was 
terminated  by  Mr.  Irving's  request ;  he  finding  it  not  so 
productive  to  Thomas  as  he  had  anticipated.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  arrangement  that  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Ebenezer,  April  24th,  sending  him  some  advertisements  of 
new  books  for  Thomas  : 

I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  rub  along  with  my  present 
means  of  support ;  and  in  the  mean  time  am  passing  my  time  advan- 
tageously by  attending  to  some  studies  that  will  be  of  future  service 
to  me ;  so  you  need  give  yourself  no  solicitude  on  my  account. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Irving  received  from  Allston  the 
following  letter,  which  gives  the  artist's  own  notion  of  a  new 
comic  subject  he  had  chosen  for  illustration,  designed  for  a 
third  edition  of  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  with 
other  particulars  of  interest  respecting  himself: 

London,  March  13,  1818. 

MY  DEAB,  IRVING, — I  received  yours  of  the  5th,  and  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  drawing  is  finished,  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver ;  to  whom  I  gave  it  (since  you  were  so  good  as 
to  rely  on  my  judgment)  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  I  gave  up  the 
subject  which  Leslie  mentioned,  and  chose  another  with  which  I 
am  much  better  pleased,  namely,  a  Schepen  doing  duty  to  a  Burgo- 
master's joke. 

Leslie  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  it  superior  to  a  lawsuit.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  work,  it  is  one  of  my  happiest  comic 
efforts,  if  not  the  best.  It  contains  six.  figures.  I  think  no  one 
could  fail  to  see  that  the  Burgomaster  is  bringing  forth  a  joke ;  for 
the  action  is  so  contrived  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  it.  The  Schepen 
who  sits  opposite  to  him  is  laughing  with  all  his  might  and  main;  while 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  have  nothing  to  gain  by  a  laugh,  are 
impenetrably,  and  most  Dutehly,  grave.  But  I  think  I  had  better  not 
describe  it.  Descriptions  of  pictures  are  generally  flat.  Besides, 
their  impression  is  always  better,  at  least  truer,  when  they  come 
upon  us  without  preparation.  So  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  plate  after  Leslie's  *  is  finished,  and  I  think  you  will  be  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  makes  a  very  beautiful  print ;  is  extremely 
well  engraved,  but  what  particularly  pleases  me  in  it,  is  the  close 
rendering  of  the  characters,  which  is  the  most  important  part  in  sub- 
jects of  this  kind.  If  the  engraver  preserves  mine  as  well,  I  shall 
be  amply  satisfied.  I  hope  the  time  the  engraver  demands  for 
graving  my  drawing  will  not  inconveniently  affect  your  plans.  His 
engagements,  he  says,  are  so  pressing,  just  at  this  time,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  promise  it  sooner  than  four  months  hence. 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Leslie's  sketch  of  the  Dutch  courtship. 
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The  price,  also,  is  considerably  higher  than  for  Leslie's,*  being 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  guineas.  If  he  can  do  it  for  thirty-live,  he 
says  he  will ;  but  he  will  not  limit  himself  to  less  than  forty,  nor  be 
bound  to  five-and-thirty. 

The  reason  he  gives  for  demanding  so  much  more  is  the  greater 
number  of  the  figures  and  the  quantity  of  detail.  I  was  a  little  at  a 
stand  when  I  heard  this ;  but  knowing  no  other  engraver  of  his 
abilities  that  works  so  cheap,  I  concluded  it  must  be  done  by  him 
even  at  this  rate.  Do  let  me  know  by  return  of  post  if  you  approve 
of  what  I  have  done. 

Since  my  return  from  Paris  I  have  painted  two  pictures,  in  order 
to  have  something  in  the  present  exhibition  at  the  British  Gallery : 
the  subjects  the  Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,  and  Elijah  in  the  Wilderness. 
Uriel  was  immediately  purchased  (at  the  price  I  asked,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas)  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  British  Institution,  moreover,  presented  me  a  donation  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  "as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  the 
talent  evinced,  &c."  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  was  highly- 
complimentary  ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  full  as  gratifying  as  it 
was  unexpected.  As  both  these  pictures  together  cost  me  but  ten 
weeks,  I  do  not  regret  having  deducted  that  time  from  the  Belshazzar, 
to  whom  I  have  since  returned  with  redoubled  vigour. 

I  am  almost  sorry  I  did  not  exhibit  Jacob's  Dream.  If  I  had 
dreamt  of  this  success,  I  certainly  would  have  sent  it  there. 

I  hope  your  affairs  are  being  settled  to  your  mind,  and  that  we 
shall  see  you  here  soon. 

Yours  affectionately, 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

Ogilvie  has  returned  full  of  health  and  spirits  from  his  success  in 
Scotland.  He  has  overcome  his  formidable  enemy  laudanum,  and 
looks  like  another  being.  Leslie  begs  to  be  remembered. 

Of  the  picture  which  received  this  emphatic  approbation 
from  the  Directors  of  the  British  Institution,  Leslie  had  be- 
fore written  to  Mr.  Irving  this  opinion  : 

Allston  has  just  finished  a  very  grand  and  poetical  figure  of  the 
angel  Uriel  sitting  in  the  sun.  The  figure  is  colossal,  the  attitude 
and  air  very  noble,  and  the  form  heroic  without  being  overcharged. 
In  the  colour  he  has  been  equally  successful,  and  with  a  very  rich  and 
glowing  tone  he  has  avoided  positive  colours,  which  would  have  made 
him  too  material.  Tiiere  is  neither  red,  blue,  nor  yellow  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  yet  it  possesses  a  harmony  equal  to  the  best  pictures  of 
Paul  Veronese. 

An  interval  of  three  months  had  elapsed  from  the  last 
*  Leslie's  -was  twenty-five  guineas. 
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examination  before  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy,  when 
the  matter  reached  a  final  adjustment,  and  Mr.  Irving  and 
his  brother  were  completely  emancipated  from  their  difficul- 
ties. In  June  their  certificates  had  gone  through  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  come  back  allowed,  and  on  the 
21st  of  the  same  month  he  left  Liverpool,  where  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  three  years,  for  the  residence  of 
his  brother-in-law  at  Birmingham. 

Soon  after  he  accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Wart, 
to  Leamington,  a  watering-place  in  Warwickshire,  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  Birmingham.  Her  health  had  been 
delicate,  and  it  was  thought  change  of  air  and  scene  would 
be  of  service  to  her.  He  also  hoped  the  change  would  be  of 
benefit  to  himself,  for  though  he  could  not  complain  of  posi- 
tive ill  health,  yet  a  long  course  of  secluded  life,  with  little 
exercise,  and  few  cheering  circumstances,  had  seemed  "  to 
wither  away  his  spirits  and  debilitate  his  system." 

Here  he  addresses  the  following  letter  to  Brevoort  : 

Leamington,  July  7,  1818. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT, — It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  heard  from 
you ;  and  though  I  know  you  must  be  taken  up  with  the  cares,  and 
comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  matrimony  and  the  novelties  of  house- 
keeping and  domestic  establishments,  yet  I  cannot  consent  to  be  so 
completely  forgotten. 

I  don't  mean  to  complain,  for  I  know  it  is  the  nature  of  things, 
and  what  we  poor  bachelors  must  make  our  minds  up  to,  but  only  do 
the  thing  decently,  and  let  me  down  as  easy  as  possible.  I  wrote  to 
you  some  time  last  winter,  enclosing  a  reply  to  Mrs.  Brevoort's  kind 
letter;  you  have  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  that  letter.  I 
hope  it  arrived  safe,  and  that  you  did  not,  in  some  sudden  fit  of 
jealousy,  suppress  our  correspondence.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
you  have  established  yourself  in  the  country  adjoining  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
wick's  ;  how  charmingly  you  must  live,  with  such  a  delightful  family 
circle. 

*  *  *  I  am  here  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Wart,  whose  health  has 
suffered  of  late,  but  she  is  now  getting  quite  well  again.  Van  Wart 
has  resumed  business  in  a  prosperous  style,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
his  going  on  well  and  ultimately  building  up  a  fortune. 

He  had  returned  to  Birmingham  when  he  received  from 
Allston  the  following  reply  to  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  a, 
plate  for  the  Knickerbocker  engraving.  It  is  the  last  letter 
of  Allston  which  I  find  among  his  papers,  and  concludes 
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with  the  saddening  announcement  to  his  correspondent  that 
he  had  taken  his  passage  for  America. 

London,  July  24,  1818. 

MY  DEAR  IRVING, — You  are  so  accustomed  to  my  apologies  for 
epistolary  delinquency  that  they  must  be  to  you  like  stories  ;  so  I  had 
hetter  say  nothing  about  it.  Leslie,  I  believe,  has  already  written  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  plate.  I  called  on  the  engraver  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  was  more  grieved  than  surprised  that 
it  was  not  already  finished ;  for  I  know  the  press  of  his  engagements, 
and  remembered  the  difficulty  he  had  in  fixing  on  the  time  of  its 
completion,  when  I  first  put  it  into  his  hands.  I  would  have  strained 
a  point  to  scold  about  it,  if  I  had  thought  that  would  have  mended 
the  matter.  But  as  it  would  not,  I  could  only  urge  the  importance 
of  its  speedy  termination  in  the  strongest  way,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  engraver,  who  then  promised  to  finish  it  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  and  he  has  since  engaged  to  produce  a  proof  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week.  He  begged  that  1  would  iiot  insist  on  seeing  the 
plate,  as  he  never  liked  to  show  his  works  in  an  unfinished  state.  As 
that  is  also  the  case  with  myself,  I  did  not  urge  it.  But  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  ability  he  has  shown  in  other  works,  that  it  will  be 
well  done.  If  it  is  equal  to  that  he  did  from  Leslie's  drawing,  I 
shall  be  more  than  satisfied.  As  soon  as  I  see  a  proof  I  will  write 
you. 

Now  that  you  are  your  own  master  again,  your  muse,  I  suppose, 
has  already  paid  you  a  visit.  Pray  do  not  turn  your  back  upon  her, 
for  I  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  thousands  that  she  has  not  a  greater 
favourite  than  yourself  in  all  Parnassus.  Do  tell  me  what  you  are 
doing,  or  mean  to  do.  Your  imagination  has  been  so  long  fallow 
that  I  anticipate  a  most  luxuriant  harvest  wheu  you  again  culti- 
vate it. 

Leslie  tells  me  he  has  informed  you  of  the  sale  of  Jacob's  Dream. 
I  do  not  remember  if  you  have  seen  it.  The  manner  in  which  Lord 
Egremont  bought  it  was  particularly  gratifying — to  say  nothing  of 
the  price,  which  is  no  trifle  to  me  at  present.  But  Leslie  having 
told  you  all  about  it,  I  will  not  repeat  it.  Indeed,  by  the  account  he 


Leslie  has  just  finished  a  very  beautiful  little  picture  of  Anne  Page 
inviting  Master  Slender  into  the  house.  Anne  is  exquisite  ;  soft  and 
feminine,  yet  arch  and  playful,  she  is  all  she  should  be.  Slender, 
also,  is  very  happy  ;  he  is  a  good  parody  on  Milton's  "  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out."  Falstaff  and  Shallow  are  seen  through  a 
window  in  the  background.  The  whole  scene  is  very  picturesque, 
and  beautifully  painted.  'Tis  his  best  picture.  You  must  not  think 
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this  praise  the  "  return  in  kind."  I  give  it  because  I  really  admire 
the  picture,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  lie  will  do  great 
things  when  he  is  once  freed  from  the  necessity  of  painting  por- 
traits. 

Believe  me  affectionately  yours, 

W.  ALLSTON. 

I  suppose  Leslie  has  told  you  that  the  price  of  printing  your  plates 
would  be  five  pounds  a  thousand — and  that  on  French  paper,  which 
is  the  best ;  this  includes  paper.  As  1  shall  leave  my  lodgings  in  a 
short  time,  pray  direct  to  me  to  "  the  care  of  Samuel  Williams,  Esq., 
No.  13.,  Finsbury-square."  Lord  Egremont  has  invited  me  to  his 
seat  at  Petworth,  and  I  shall  go  down  there  next  week.  I  have 
taken  my  passage  in  the  Galen  from  this  port.  Shall  not  I  see  you 
here  before  I  go  ?  She  sails  about  the  tenth  of  August. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Irving 
writes  as  follows  to  Leslie : 

Birmingham,  July  20,  1818. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  the  information 
it  contains.  I  have  since  received  one  from  Allston ;  but  as  he  will 
probably  be  out  of  town  about  this  time,  I  must  trouble  you  instead 
of  him.  I  wish  the  plates  put  in  the  printer's  hands  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  be  executed  on  the  best  paper.  Two  thousand  of  each.  I 
should  like,  also,  to  have  three  hundred  proof  impressions  of  each 
struck  off  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  do  to  frame,  should  any 
person  like  to  have  them  in  that  manner ;  if  not,  they  can  hereafter 
be  cut  down  to  the  size  of  the  volume.  You  and  Allstou  will  have 
as  many  struck  off  for  yourselves  as  you  please.  Let  me  know  the 
whole  expense,  and  I  will  send  the  money  immediately.  I  have  had 
my  trunk  packed  to  come  to  London,  and  should  have  attended  to  all 
this  myself,  but  one  circumstance  or  other  occurs  to  baffle  my  plans, 
and  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  little  uncertainty  when  I  shall  get  there. 

I  shall  try  hard  to  see  Allston  before  he  sails  ;  had  he  been  going 
to  embark  at  Liverpool  the  thing  would  have  been  certain.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  he  goes  to  America,  now  that  his  prospects  are 
opening  so  promisingly  in  this  country  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the 
best.  His  Jacob's  Dream  was  a  particular  favourite  of  mine.  I  have 
gazed  on  it  again  and  again,  and  the  more  I  gazed  the  more  I  was 
delighted  with  it.  I  believe  if  I  was  a  painter  I  could  at  this  mo- 
ment take  a  pencil  and  delineate  the  whole  with  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  every  figure. 

Allston  gives  me  a  charming  account  of  your  picture  of  Anne 
Page  and  Master  Slender.  I  hope  you  will  take  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  steal  away  from  the  painting  of  portraits  to  give  full  scope  to 
your  taste  and  imagination. 

About  the  middle  of  August  Mr.  Irving  went  up  to  Lon- 
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don  and  cast  himself  upon  the  world,  determined  to  seek 
support  from  his  pen.  He  had  brought  with  him  some  un- 
finished sketches  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
which  he  had  hoped  to  work  up,  but  the  very  foreboding  of 
his  mind  seemed  to  unfit  it  for  composition. 

He  had  been  but  two  weeks  in  London  when  he  was 
called  to  the  hard  trial  of  parting  with  Allston.  On  first 
arriving  in  London  he  heard  from  Leslie  that  Allston  was 
dining  with  Coleridge  at  Highgate,  and  he  went  out  there 
to  meet  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  return- 
ing by  urging  he  could  do  better  where  he  was.  Until  in- 
formed of  his  intention  to  embark  for  America  he  had  been 
looking  forward  with  delight  to  a  meeting  with  him  and 
Leslie,  and  to  an  exchange  of  the  hard  and  painful  life  he 
had  been  leading  for  one  of  intercourse  with  them.  "  As  he 
drove  off  in  the  stage  and  waved  his  hand  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Irving,  in  adverting  to  this  parting,  "  my  heart  sank  within 
me,  and  I  returned  gloomy  and  dispirited  to  my  lodgings." 
At  another  time  he  said  of  Allston  to  me : 

He  was  the  most  delightful,  the  most  lovable  being  I  ever  knew ; 
a  man  I  would  like  to  have  had  always  at  my  side— to  have  gone 
through  life  with ;  his  nature  was  so  refined,  so  intellectual,  so  genial, 
so  pure. 

But  though  he  felt  deeply  the  departure  of  Allston,  he 
could  still  hope  for  sympathy  and  companionship  from  Leslie 
and  Newton.  Leslie  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  when  he  was 
attracting  attention  at  Philadelphia  by  his  likeness  of  Cooke 
the  actor,  and  he  had  met  him  since  during  his  transient 
visits  to  London ;  but  their  intimacy  dates  from  the  period 
of  his  present  sojourning  in  the  English  capital.  Leslie 
writes  to  him  more  than  two  years  afterwards : 

You  came  to  London  just  when  I  was  losing  Allston,  and  I  stood 
in  need  of  an  intimate  friend  of  similar  tastes  with  my  own.  I  not 
only  owe  to  you  some  of  the  happiest  social  hours  of  my  life,  but  you 
opened  to  me  a  new  range  of  observation  in  my  art,  and  a  perception 
of  qualities  and  characters  of  things  which  painters  do  not  always 
imbibe  from  each  other. 

Stuart  Newton  he  now  met  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  so  well  known  for  his  cele- 
brated portrait  of  "Washington,  and  Leslie  had  met  him  the 
preceding  year  at  Paris  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  London. 
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In  the  following  year,  about  fifteen  months  after  he  had 
come  up  to  London,  he  writes  thus  of  the  two  to  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man: 

My  especial  intimates  are  our  young  countrymen,  Leslie  and 
Newton,  who  have  lodgings  not  far  from  mine,  so  that  we  see  each 
other  almost  every  day.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  Leslie's 
rapidly  increasing  reputation.  He  has  done  himself  vast  credit 
lately  by  a  beautiful  picture  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to 
church.  He  bids  fair  to  take  the  lead  in  that  most  captivating  line 
of  painting,  which  consists  in  the  delineation  of  familiar  life.  I  make 
no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  little  while,  he  will  be  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  popular  painters  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  all 
the  materials  within  him  for  excelling  in  the  walk  he  has  chosen — a 
deep  sense  of  moral  feeling ;  an  exquisite  idea  of  beauty ;  a  quick 
eye  for  character,  and  for  external  nature ;  a  rich  vein  of  humour, 
chastened  and  sweetened  by  the  purest  benevolence  of  heart ;  add  to 
these  a  perfect  devotion  to  his  art,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
everything  in  it  that  depends  upon  study  and  diligent  practice,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  forming  the  highest  anticipations  of 
his  future  celebrity. 

Newton  is  the  nephew  of  Stuart,  our  great  portrait-painter.  He 
is  not  so  experienced  in  his  art  as  Leslie,  but  has  uncommon  re- 
quisites for  it.  There  is  a  native  elegance  about  everything  he  does ; 
a  delicate  taste,  a  playful  fancy,  and  an  extraordinary  facility  at 
achieving,  without  apparent  labour  or  study,  what  other  painters, 
with  the  labour  and  study  of  years,  cannot  attain.  His  eye  for 
colouring  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  produces  beautiful  effects,  which 
have  surprised  experienced  painters,  who  have  been  aiming  at  colour- 
ing all  their  lives.  The  only  danger  is,  that  his  uncommon  natural 
advantages  may  make  him  remiss  in  cultivating  the  more  mechanical 
parts  of  his  art ;  and  he  may  thus  fall  short  of  that  pre-eminent  stand 
in  his  profession  which  is  completely  within  his  reach,  though  he 
cannot  fail  at  all  events  to  become  a  highly  distinguished  painter. 
He  is  yet  but  a  student  in  his  art,  but  has  produced  several  ad- 
mirable portraits,  a  little  fancy  piece  of  FalstafPs  escape  in  the  buck- 
basket,  of  great  merit,  and  is  now  engaged  on  a  little  cabinet  picture 
for  the  next  exhibition  of  the  British  gallery,  which  will  be  quite  a 
gem.  I  have  been  rather  prolix  about  these  two  intimates  of  mine, 
but  I  thought  an  account  of  them  would  be  interesting  to  you,  as 
being  young  men  of  whom  our  nation  will  hereafter  have  reason  to  be 
proud.* 

*  From  the  Evening  Post  of  January  12,  1820,  where  it  was  copied  for 
insertion  by  Mrs.  Hoffman.  The  letter  from  which  it  is  extracted  bore 
date  Nov.  26,  1819,  and  is  lost. 
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About  two  months  after  he  came  up  to  London,  October 
13th,  he  writes  to  Ebenezer  : 

I  have  forwarded  to  your  care  a  parcel  containing  plates  for  the 
new  edition  of  the  History  of  New  York,  which  I  will  thank  you  to 
forward  safely  and  without  delay  to  Mr.  Thomas,  as  I  wish  the  work 
to  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are  but  two  plates,  one  for 
each  volume ;  but  they  are  charming  little  things  by  Allston  and 
Leslie,  and  are  engraved  in  the  best  style.  The  engraving  and  print- 
ing of  them  has  cost  me  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

He  had  no  purpose,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  extract,  of 
publishing  the  History  of  New  York  in  England ;  nor  had 
he  any  views  of  that  kind  in  preparing  the  Sketch  Book, 
upon  which  he  was  now  engaged.  The  postscript  to  the 
letter  would  seem  to  be  in  reply  to  some  inquiry  of  his 
brother,  and  has  a  melancholy  significance. 

As  to  the  sealed  packet,  which  I  left  with  you,  it  may  be  destroyed. 
1  have  nothing  now  to  leave  my  brothers  but  a  blessing,  and  that 
they  have  whenever  I  think  of  them. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  William,  informing  him  that  his  old  friend,  Decatur, 
was  keeping  a  place  open  for  him  in  the  Navy  Board ;  that 
it  was  then  in  waiting  for  his  answer,  and  would  make  him 
as  independent  and  comfortable  as  he  could  wish. 

Commodore  Decatur  informs  ine  (says  the  letter  of  October  24th) 
that  he  had  made  such  arrangements,  and  such  steps  would  further 
be  made  by  the  Navy  Board,  as  that  yoiv  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
office  of  first  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  under-secretary  in  England.  The  salary  is  equal  to  2400  dollars 
per  annum,  which,  as  the  Commodore  says,  is  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  live  in  Washington  like  a  prince.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
resigned,  and  as  harmony  in  that  department  is  wished,  the  President 
desires  that  the  new  one  may  meet  with  approbation.  They  have 
been  looking  round  for  a  suitable  person,  and  they  are  resolved  to 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  with  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  the  present 
chief  clerk,  who  has  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  all  the 
fine  spirits  of  the  navy,  shall  be  dismissed;  and  they  have  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  berth  for  you,  until  your  answer  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  a  berth  highly  respectable — very  comfortable  in  its  income, 
light  in  its  duties,  and  will  afford  you  a  very  ample  leisure  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  your  literary  inclination.  It  may  also  be  a  mere  step- 
ping-stone tojiigher  station,  or  may  be  considered  at  any  rate  per- 
manent. 
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To  the  great  chagrin  of  his  brothers,  William  and  Eben- 
ezer,  and  contrary  to  their  expectations,  Washington  de- 
clined this  offer. 

Flattering  as  the  prospect  undoubtedly  is  which  your  letters  hold 
out  (he  writes  to  Ebenezer),  I  have  concluded  to  decline  it  for 
various  reasons,  some  of  which  I  have  stated  to  William.  [This 
letter  never  came  to  hand,  or  has  been  lost.]  The  principal  one  is, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  undertake  any  situation  that  must  involve  me 
in  such  a  routine  of  duties  as  to  prevent  my  attending  to  literary 
pursuits. 

It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that  he  brought  him- 
self to  decline  a  certainty  on  such  vague  grounds ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  say,  that  he  was  so  disturbed  by  the  respon- 
sibility he  had  taken  in  refusing  such  a  situation,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  uncertain  chances  of  literary  success,  that  for  two 
months  he  could  scarcely  write  a  line. 

His  declining  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  his  brother 
William,  especially  as  Peter  had  also  made  up  his  mind  to 
remain  abroad,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  battle  the  watch  for 
himself."  "Home,"  writes  this  brother  to  Ebenezer,  "has 
lost  its  charms  to  both  the  Doctor  and  Washington.  It  is 
as  well  to  accommodate  the  heart  to  its  loss,  and  to  consider 
them,  as  to  all  but  epistolary  correspondence,  dead  to  us." 
So  far  as  William  was  concerned,  this  sentence  was  indeed 
prophetic.  His  health  was  already  failing ;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  witness,  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  pride 
and  delight,  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Sketch  Book. 
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'  CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

Transmits  Number  I.  of  the  Sketch  Book— Letter  to  Ebenezer  Irving  on 
the  Subject — Motives  for  remaining  in  Europe — Letter  to  Brevoort  re- 
questing him  to  assume  the  Guardianship  of  his  literary  Interests,  &c. 
— Moses  Thomas  and  third  Edition  of  Knickerbocker — Publication  of 
first  Number  of  Sketch  Book  —  Verplanck's  Notice  of  Number  I. — 
Number  II.  of  the  Sketch  Book — Dana's  Kemarks  on  rural  Life  in  Eng- 
land—  William  Godwin  on  Number  II.  —  Impatient  Longing  for  Ac- 
counts from  America — Ogilvie's  Sympathy — Letters  to  Brevoort — Letter 
from  Brevoort — Publication  of  Number  III. — Number  IV.  forwarded — 
Letters  to  Brevoort — Letter  to  Leslie — Eepublication  of  Number  I.  in 
the  London  Literary  Gazette — The  Three  American  Numbers  offered  to 
Murray  —  His  Refusal  —  Applies  to  Scott  — His  Reply  —  Draught  of 
Irving's  Reply — Second  Letter  from  Scott — Resolves  to  publish  in  Eng- 
land at  his  own  Risk. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  year  Washington  was  joined  by 
Peter,  who  had  been  detained  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham, 
and  who  left  soon  after  for  Bordeaux  on  confidential  business 
for  a  house  of  high  standing  in  London,  while  William  was 
pressing  him  at  home  for  an  appointment  of  importance  and 
handsome  emolument  under  the  treaty  with  Spain  for  settling 
claims.  Meanwhile,  Washington  was  preparing  to  launch 
the  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book. 

The  letter  in  which  he  transmits  the  manuscript  to  his 
brother  Ebenezer,  and  the  contents  of  which  he  requests  him 
to  keep  to  himself  as  "  babblings  only  fit  for  a  brother's  eye," 
is  characteristic  and  full  of  interest.  It  bears  date  London, 
March  3,  1819. 

1  have  sent  (he  writes)  by  Captain  Merry,  of  the  Rosalie,  the  first 
number  of  a  work  which  T  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  from  time  to 
time.  I  send  it  more  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  what  I  am 
about,  as  I  find  my  declining  the  situation  at  Washington  has  given 
you  chagrin.  The  fact  is,  that  situation  would  have  given  me  barely 
a  genteel  subsistence.  It  would  have  led  to  no  higher  situations,  for 
I  am  quite  unfitted  for  political  life.  My  talents  are  merely  literary, 
and  all  my  habits  of  thinking,  reading,  &c.,  have  been  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  required  by  the  active  politician.  It  is  a  mistake 
also  to  suppose  I  would  fill  an  office  there,  and  devote  myself  at  the 
same  time  to  literature.  I  require  much  leisure  and  a  mind  entirely 
abstracted  from  other  cares  ana  occupations,  if  I  would  write  much 
or  write  well.  I  should  therefore  at  Washington  be  completely  out 
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of  my  element,  and  instead  of  adding  to  my  reputation,  stand  a  chance 
of  impairing  that  which  I  already  possess.  If  I  ever  get  any  solid 
credit  with  the  public,  it  must  be  in  the  quiet  and  assiduous  opera- 
tions of  my  pen,  under  the  mere  guidance  of  fancy  or  feeling. 

I  have  "been  for  some  time  past  nursing  my  mind  up  for  literary 
operations,  and  collecting  materials  for  the  purpose.  I  shall  be  able, 
I  trust,  now  to  produce  articles  from  time  to  time  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  my  present  support,  and  form  a  stock  of  copyright  property 
that  may  be  a  little  capital  for  me  hereafter.  To  carry  this  into 
better  effect  it  is  important  for  me  to  remain  a  little  longer  in  Europe, 
where  there  is  so  much  food  for  observation,  and  objects  of  taste 
on  which  to  meditate  and  improve.  I  feel  myself  completely  com- 
mitted in  literary  reputation  by  what  I  have  already  written  ;  and  I 
feel  by  no  means  satisfied  to  rest  my  reputation  on  my  preceding 
writings.  I  have  suffered  several  precious  years  of  youth  and  lively 
imagination  to  pass  by  unimproved,  and  it  behoves  me  to  make  the 
most  of  what  is  left.  If  I  indeed  have  the  means  within  me  of  esta- 
blishing a  legitimate  literary  reputation,  this  is  the  very  period  of  life 
most  auspicious  for  it,  and  I  am  resolved  to  devote  a  few  years  ex- 
clusively to  the  attempt.  Should  I  succeed,  besides  the  literary  pro- 
perty I  shall  amass  in  copyright,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
obtain  some  official  situation  of  a  moderate,  unpretending  kind,  in 
which  I  may  make  my  bread.  But  as  to  reputation,  I  can  only  look 
for  it  through  the  exertions  of  my  pen.  *  *  * 

In  fact,  I  consider  myself  at  present  as  making  a  literary  experi- 
ment, in  the  course  of  which  I  only  care  to  be  kept  in  bread-and- 
cheese.  Should  it  not  succeed — should  my  writings  not  acquire 
critical  applause,  I  am  content  to  throw  up  the  pen  and  take  to  any 
common-place  employment.  But  if  they  should  succeed,  it  would 
repay  me  for  a  world  of  care  and  privation  to  be  placed  among  the 
established  authors  of  my  country,  and  to  win  the  affections  of  my 
countrymen. 

*  *  *  I  have  but  one  thing  to  add.  I  have  now  given  you  the 
leading  motive  of  my  actions— it  may  be  a  weak  one,  but  it  has  full 
possession  of  me,  and  therefore  the  attainment  of  it  is  necessary  to 
my  comfort.  I  now  wish  to  be  left  for  a  little  while  entirely  to  the 
bent  of  my  own  inclination,  and  not  agitated  by  new  plans  for  sub- 
sistence, or  by  entreaties  to  come  home.  My  spirits  are  very  unequal, 
and  my  mind  depends  upon  them ;  and  I  am  easily  thrown  into  such 
a  state  of  perplexity  and  such  depression  as  to  incapacitate  me  for 
any  mental  exertion.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  impute  my  lingering  in 
Europe  to  any  indifference  to  my  own  country  or  my  friends.  My 
greatest  desire  is  to  make  myself  worthy  of  the  good  will  of  my 
country,  and  my  greatest  anticipation  of  happiness  is  the  return  to 
my  friends.  I  am  living  here  in  a  retired  and  solitary  way,  and  par- 
taking in  little  of  the  gaiety  of  life,  but  I  am  determined  not  to 
return  home  until  I  have  sent  some  writings  before  me  that  shall,  if 
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they  have  merit,  make  me  return  to  the  smiles,  rather  than  skulk 
back  to  the  pity  of  my  friends. 

In  this  letter  he  had  requested  his  brother  Ebenezer  to 

send  the  manuscript  to for  publication,  but  getting 

a  communication  from  Brevoort  just  after  he  had  concluded 
it,  informing  him  of  this  bookseller's  delay  in  paying  a  draft 
for  books  purchased  of  him,  and  of  which  he  (Brevoort)  had 
advanced  the  amount,  he  now  determines  to  place  the  manu- 
script in  charge  of  Brevoort,  and  draw  upon  him  when  in 
want  of  money,  against  the  probable  profits  of  his  new 
writings. 

I  give  hia  letter  to  Brevoort,  which  introduces  his  request 
to  his  friend  to  assume  the  management  of  his  literary  in- 
terests, and  brings  them  together  in  a  new  and  interesting 
relation. 

London,  March  3,  1819. 

MY  DEAB,  BKEVOORT, — I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of 
February  2nd,  which  came  most  opportunely,  as  it  showed  the  im- 
possibility of  my  relying  further  on in  literary  matters,  and  I 

was  on  the  point  of  commencing  further  operations  with  him.  He  is 
a  worthy,  honest  fellow,  but  apt  to  entangle  himself.  Were  I  a  rich 
man,  I  would  give  him  my  writings  for  nothing ;  as  I  am  a  very  poor 
one,  I  must  take  care  of  myself. 

I  have  just  sent  to  my  brother  Ebenezer  MS.  for  the  first  number 
of  a  work  which,  if  successful,  I  hope  to  continue  occasionally.  I 

had  wished  him  to  send  it  to for  publication,  but  I  now  must 

have  it  published  bjr  some  one  else.  Will  you,  as  you  are  a  literary 
man  and  a  man  of  leisure,  take  it  under  your  care  ?  I  wish  the  copy- 
right secured  for  me,  and  the  work  printed  and  then  sold  to  one  or 
more  booksellers,  who  will  take  the  whole  impression  at  a  fair  dis- 
count, and  give  cash  or  good  notes  for  it.  This  makes  short  work  of 
it,  and  is  more  profitable  to  the  author  than  selling  the  copyright.  I 
should  like  Thomas  to  have  the  first  offer,  as  he  has  been  and  is  a 
true  friend  to  me,  and  I  wish  him  to  have  any  advantage  that  may 
arise  from  the  publication  of  it. 

If  the  work  is  printed  in  New  York,  will  you  correct  the  proof- 
sheets,  as  I  fear  the  MS.  will  be  obscure,  and  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  my  handwriting. 

I  feel  great  diffidence  about  this  reappearance  in  literature.  I  am 
conscious  of  my  imperfections,  and  my  mind  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past  so  preyed  upon  and  agitated  by  various  cares  and  anxieties,  that 
I  fear  it  has  lost  much  of  its  cheerfulness  and  some  of  its  activity. 

I  have  attempted  no  lofty  theme,  nor  sought  to  look  wise  and 
learned,  which  appears  very  much  the  fashion  amon^  our  American 
writers  at  present.  I  have  preferred  addressing  myself  to  the  feeling 
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and  fancy  of  the  reader,  more  than  to  his  judgment.  My  writings, 
therefore,  may  appear  light  and  trifling  in  our  country  of  philosophers 
and  politicians ;  but  if  they  possess  merit  in  the  class  of  literature  to 
which  they  belong,  it  is  all  to  which  I  aspire  in  the  work.  I  seek 
only  to  blow  a  flute  accompaniment  in  the  national  concert,  and  leave 
others  to  play  the  fiddle  and  French  horn. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  this  first  number  by  a  second  as  soon 
as  possible ;  but  some  time  may  intervene,  for  my  writing  moods  are 
very  precarious.  *  *  * 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Brevoort. 

Your  friend, 

W.  I. 
In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  he  adds : 

Do  not  press  poor about  the  draft,  if  still  unpaid — let  him 

have  time.  I  fear  I  shall  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  receipt  of 
funds  from  the  new  edition  of  the  History  of  New  York.  I  had  de- 
pended upon  it  for  current  expenses,  but  must  now  look  forward  to 
the  future  exertions  of  my  pen. 

The  first  number  of  "  The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Gent.,"  the  title  chosen  for  the  series,  was  printed, 
as  were  the  others,  in  New  York,  by  C.  S.  Yan  "Winkle,  and 
consisted  of  the  Prospectus,  the  author's  account  of  himself, 
the  Voyage,  Eoscoe,  the  Wife,  and  Kip  Van  Winkle ;  making 
ninety-three  pages  of  octavo,  of  large  type  and  copious 
margin. 

The  first  edition  consisted  of  2000  copies.  The  number 
was  got  up  in  beautiful  style  for  that  day,  and  the  price  was 
made  to  conform  to  it,  being  75  cents.  In  the  Prospectus, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  late  editions  of  the  work,  he  thus  in- 
troduces himself  anew  to  the  public : 

The  following  writings  are  puplished  on  experiment ;  should  they 
please  they  may  be  followed  by  others.  The  writer  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  some  disadvantages.  He  is  unsettled  in  his  abode,  subject 
to  interruptions,  and  has  his  share  of  cares  and  vicissitudes.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  promise  a  regular  plan,  nor  regular  periods  of  pub- 
lication. Should  he  be  encouraged  to  proceed  much  time  may  elapse 
between  the  appearance  of  his  numbers ;  and  their  size  will  depend 
on  the  materials  he  may  have  in  hand.  His  writings  will  partake  of 
the  fluctuations  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings — sometimes  treating 
of  scenes  before  him,  sometimes  of  others  purely  imaginary,  and 
sometimes  wandering  back  with  his  recollections  to  his  native  country. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  give  them  that  tranquil  attention  necessary  to 
finished  composition;  and  as  they  must  be  transmitted  across  the 
Atlantic  for  publication,  he  will  have  to  trust  to  others  to  correct  the 
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frequent  errors  of  the  press.  Should  his  writings,  however,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  be  well  received,  he  cannot  conceal  that  it  would 
be  a  source  of  the  purest  gratification ;  for  though  he  does  not  aspire 
to  those  high  honours  which  are  the  rewards  of  loftier  intellects,  yet 
it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  have  a  secure  and  cherished, 
though  humble  corner  in  the  good  opinions  and  kind  feelings  of  his 
countrymen. 

This  number  was  published  simultaneously  in  ISTew  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore ;  it  was  deposited  for 
copyright  on  the  15th  of  May,  1819,  and  its  appearance  took 
place  shortly  after.  It  was  soon  evident,  from  the  sensation 
it  produced,  how  warmly  the  public  were  disposed  to  welcome 
an  old  acquaintance. 

When  the  first  number  of  this  beautiful  work  was  announced  (says 
a  contemporaneous  notice),  it  was  sufficient  to  induce  an  immediate 
and  importunate  demand,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Irving  was  attached 
to  it  in  the  popular  mind.  With  his  name  so  much  of  the  honour  of 
our  national  literature  is  associated,  that  our  pride  as  well  as  our 
better  feelings  is  interested  in  accumulating  the  gifts  of  his  genius. 
We  had  begun  to  reproach  him  with  something  like  parsimony ;  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  in  debt  to  us ;  that  the  wealth  and  magnitude 
of  his  endowments  were  the  patrimony  of  his  country — a  part  of  our 
inheritance. 

Of  tbe  different  papers  of  this  number,  Eip  Van  Winkle 
was  the  favourite  ;  and  the  popularity  which  it  seized  at  the 
outset  it  has  ever  retained.  "  His  stories  of  Eip  Van  Winkle 
and  Sleepy  Hollow"  (says  Chambers' s  Cylopsedia  of  English 
Literature,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Sketch  Book  in  Great  Britain)  "  are  perhaps  the  finest 
pieces  of  fictitious  writing  that  this  century  has  produced 
next  to  the  works  of  Scott." 

It  was  just  as  he  had  finished  the  story  of  Eip  Van  Winkle, 
as  he  has  before  told  us,  that  he  received  a  copy  of  the  dis- 
course of  Verplanck  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
in  which  he  administers  his  reproof  for  the  Knickerbocker 
travestie.  As  this  story  purported  to  be  a  posthumous  pro- 
duction of  Diedrich,  he  took  occasion  in  the  introduction  to 
allude  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  departed  sage. 

The  old  gentleman  (he  remarks)  was  apt  to  ride  his  hobby  his  own. 
way ;  and  though  it  did  now  and  then  kick  up  the  dust  a  little  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of  some  friends  for  whom 
he  felt  the  truest  deference  and  affection,  yet  his  errors  and  follies 
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are  remembered  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  and  it  begins  to  be 
suspected  that  lie  never  intended  to  injure  or  offend. 

The  Analectic  Magazine  for  July  of  this  year  had  a  notice 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book,  from  the  classic  pen 
of  Verplanck,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  has  a  peculiar 
interest.  I  quote  the  kindly  opening  : 

We  believe  that  the  public  law  of  literature  has  entirely  exempted 
periodical  publications  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  critical 
tribunals ;  and  we  therefore  notice  the  first  number  of  this  work 
without  any  intention  of  formal  criticism,  but  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  announcing  its  appearance,  and  of  congratulating  the  American 
public  that  one  of  their  choicest  favourites  has,  after  a  long  interval, 
again  resumed  the  pen.  It  will  be  needless  to  inform  any  who  have 
read  the  book,  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Irving.  His  rich,  and 
sometimes  extravagant  humour,  his  gay  and  graceful  fancy,  his  peculiar 
choice  and  felicity  of  original  expression,  as  well  as  the  pure  and 
fine  moral  feeling  which  imperceptibly  pervades  every  thought  and 
image,  without  being  anywhere  ostentatious  or  dogmatic,  betray  the 
author  in  every  page ;  even  without  the  aid  of  those  minor  peculiarities 
of  style,  taste,  and  local  allusions,  which  at  once  identify  the  travelled 
Geoffrey  Crayon  with  the  venerable  Knickerbocker. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1819,  the  author  writes  to  Brevoort : 

I  send  a  second  number  of  the  Sketch  Book.  It  is  not  so  large 
as  the  first,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  more  matter  ready 
for  publication ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  particular  about  the  work 
being  regular  in  any  way.  The  price  of  this  number,  of  course,  must 
be  less  than  the  first.  *  *  * 

I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  make  arrangements  with  Thomas  for 
the  publication  of  my  writings.  I  should  greatly  prefer  its  being 
published  by  him. 

The  number  here  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  consisted 
of  four  articles :  English  writers  on  America  ;  Hural  Life  in 
England  ;  The  Broken  Heart ;  and  the  Art  of  Book-making. 
The  size  was  not  so  large  as  the  first,  but  the  same  price  was 
put  upon  it,  though  he  had  intimated  in  his  letters  it  must 
be  less. 

A  notice  of  this  number  at  that  day  remarks :  "  When 
we  read  the  description  of  the  English*  scenery,  we  are  apt 
to  think  the  descriptive  is  Mr.  Irving's  forte,  but  the  Broken 
Heart  convinces  us  that  his  prevailing  power  is  in  natural 
and  sweet  pathos." 

This  story  was  undoubtedly  the  general  favourite.  The 
particulars  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Irving  by  a  young  Liver- 
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pool  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  long  since  dead,  who 
had  himself  seen  the  heroine,  the  daughter  of  Curran,  the 
celebrated  Irish  barrister,  "at  a  masquerade" — the  scene  in 
which  she  is  introduced  by  the  author. 

But  though  this  story  won  the  palm  of  popularity,  there 
were  not  wanting  many  with  whom  the  first  was  most  com- 
mended, while  the  essay  on  Rural  Life  in  England  was  con- 
sidered by  others  as  exhibiting  most  of  the  peculiar  talents 
of  the  author.  In  this  light  it  seems  to  have  struck  one  of 
the  most  eminent  names  in  American  literature,  Richard  H. 
Dana,  who,  in  his  notice  of  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
Sketch  Book  in  the  North  American  Review,  after  some 
rather  critical  animadversions  on  the  Broken  Heart,  thus 
speaks  of  this  essay  : 

We  come  from  reading  Rural  Life  in  England  as  much  restored 
and  as  cheerful  as  if  we  had  been  passing  an  hour  or  two  in  the  very 
fields  and  woods  themselves.  Mr.  Irving's  scenery  is  so  true,  so  full 
of  little  beautiful  particulars,  so  varied  yet  so  connected  in  character, 
that  the  distant  is  brought  nigh  to  us,  and  the  whole  is  seen  and  felt 
like  a  delightful  reality.  It  is  all  gentleness  and  sunshine ;  the  bright 
influences  of  nature  fall  on  us,  and  our  disturbed  and  lowering  spirits 
are  made  clear  and  tranquil — turned  all  to  beauty  like  clouds  shone 
on  by  the  moon. 

This  beautiful  tribute  exhibits  the  mellow  charm  of  that 
essay  upon  an  American  mind.  I  follow  it  with  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  distinguished  author  of  Caleb  Williams, 
in  which  we  have  his  verdict  on  a  copy  of  the  second  number 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  London  from  New  York,  and 
in  which  he  singles  out  the  essay  on  Rural  Life  in  England 
for  special  commendation.  This  letter  from  such  a  source 
and  so  long  in  advance  of  the  London  publication  of  the 
Sketch  Book  has  a  marked  literary  interest.  I  found  it 
among  Mr.  Irving's  papers,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by 
his  friend  Ogilvie,  who  had  two  years  before  predicted  his 
successful  return  to  the  literary  arena. 

To  JAMES  OGILVIE. 

Skinner-street,  Sept.  15,  1819. 

DEAR  SIR, — You  desire  me  to  write  to  you  my  sentiments  on 
reading  the  Sketch  Book,  No.  II.,  and  I  most  willingly  comply  with 
your  request. 

Everywhere  I  find  in  it  the  marks  of  a  mind  of  the  utm  ost  elegance 
and  refinement,  a  thing  as  you  know  that  I  was  not  exactly  prepared 
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to  look  for  in  America.  *  *  Each  of  the  essays  is  entitled  to  its 
appropriate  praise,  and  the  whole  is  such  as  1  scarcely  know  an 
Englishman  that  could  have  written.  The  author  powerfully  con- 
ciliates to  himself  our  kindness  and  affection.  But  the  Essay  on 
Rural  Life  in  England  is  incomparably  the  best.  It  is,  I  believe,  all 
true  •  and  one  wonders,  while  reading,  that  nobody  ever  said  this 
before.  There  is  wonderful  sweetness  in  it.  *  * 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  GODWIN. 

I  have  anticipated  a  little  in  giving  this  letter.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  four  months  before  its  date,  Mr.  Irving  writes 
to  Brevoort  : 

By  the  ship  which  brings  this,  I  forward  a  third  number  of  the 
Sketch  Book  ;  and  if  you  have  interested  yourself  in  the  fate  of  the 
preceding,  I  will  thank  you  to  extend  your  kindness  to  this  also.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  hear  from  you  what  you  think  of  the  first 
number,  and  am  looking  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  next  ship 
from  New  York.  My  fate  hangs  on  it,  for  I  am  now  at  the  end  of 


It  was  not,  however,  until  July  that  his  suspense  was 
relieved,  and  he  received  the  letter  which  gave  Brevoort's 
opinion.  It  was  still  later  before  he  heard  of  the  encourag- 
ing reception  of  his  work  and  the  run  it  was  having.  It 
would  seem  from  an  intimation  in  a  letter  of  Ogilvie,  that 
the  author  was  painfully  depressed  during  this  interval.  "  I 
am  impatient,"  writes  that  gentleman,  "  for  the  arrival  of 
the  first  number  of  your  Sketch  Book,  because  I  feel  assured 
that  nothing  else  is  wanting  to  restore  the  equipoise  of  your 
mind,  the  steadiness  of  your  intellectual  exertions,  and  to 
prevent  those  occasional  fits  of  depression  which  I  can  never 
witness  or  even  think  of,  without  feelings  of  sincere  and 
even  painful  sympathy." 

The  following  letter  to  Brevoort  also  give  glimpses  of  this 
state  of  feeling  : 

London,  July  10,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOOET,  —  I  received  a  few  days  since  your  letter  of 
the  9th  June,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  yours  of  "2nd  and  8th 
May,  which  had  been  detained  in  Liverpool.  This  last  gave  me  your 
opinion  of  my  first  number.  I  had  felt  extremely  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain it,  and  your  apparent  silence  had  discouraged  me. 

I  am  not  sorry  for  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  the  publication, 
as  it  will  give  me  more  time  to  prepare  my  next  number.  Various 
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circumstances  have  occurred  to  render  me  very  nervous  and  subject 
to  fits  of  depression,  that  incapacitate  me  for  literary  exertion.  All 
that  I  do  at  present  is  in  transient  gleams  of  sunshine  which  are  soon 
overclouded,  and  I  have  to  struggle  against  continual  damps  and  chills. 
I  hold  on  patiently  to  my  purpose,  however,  in  hopes  of  more  genial 
weather  hereafter,  when  I  will  be  able  to  exert  myself  more  effectively. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from  my  brother  William,  and 
I  am  apt  to  attribute  his  silence  to  dissatisfaction  at  my  not  accept- 
ing the  situation  at  Washington ;  a  circumstance  which  I  apprehend 
has  disappointed  others  of  my  friends.  In  these  matters,  however, 
just  weight  should  be  given  to  a  man's  tastes  and  inclinations.  The 
value  oi:  a  situation  is  only  as  it  contributes  to  a  man's  happiness, 
and  I  should  have  been  perfectly  out  of  my  element  and  uncomfortable 
in  Washington.  The  place  could  merely  have  supported  me,  and 
instead  of  rising,  as  my  friends  appeared  to  anticipate,  I  should  have 
sunk  even  in  my  own  opinion.  My  mode  of  life  has  unfortunately 
been  such  as  to  render  me  unfit  for  almost  any  useful  purpose.  I  have 
not  the  kind  of  knowledge  or  the  habits  that  are  necessary  for  business 
or  regular  official  duty.  My  acquirements,  tastes,  and  habits  are  just 
such  as  to  adapt  me  for  the  kind  of  literary  exertions  I  contemplate. 
•It  is  only  in  this  way  I  have  any  chance  of  acquiring  real  reputation, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  arrangements  respecting  the 
work,  and  more  than  ever  indebted  to  you  for  these  offices  of  friend- 
ship. T  have  delayed  drawing  on  you  until  I  should  hear  further 
about  the  work,  but  shall  have  to  do  so  soon.  *  * 

Give  my  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Brevoort,  and  speak  a  good  word 
for  me  now  and  then  to  your  little  boy,  whom  I  hope  some  day  or 
other  to  have  for  a  playmate. 

Remember  me  to  the  rest  of  your  domestic  circle,  and  believe  me 
ever,  Affectionately  yours, 

W.I. 

To  HENEY  BEEVOOKT,  ESQ. 

London,  July  28,  1819. 

MY  DEAR.  BKEYOORT, — As  usual,  I  have  but  a  few  moments  left  to 
scribble  a  line  before  this  opportunity  departs  by  which  I  write.  I 
have  seen  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book,  which 
was  sent  out  to  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press how  much  more  than  ever  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  attended  to'  my  concerns.  The  work  is 
got  up  in  a  beautiful  style.  I  should  scarcely  have  ventured  to  have 
made  so  elegant  an  entree  had  it  been  left  to  myself,  for  I  had  lost 
confidence  in  my  writings.  I  have  not  discovered  an  error  in  the 
printing,  and  indeed  have  felt  delighted  at  my  genteel  appearance  in 
print.  I  would  observe  that  the  work  appears  to  be  a  little  too  highly 
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pointed.  I  don't  know  whether  my  manuscript  was  so,  or  whether 
it  is  the  scrupulous  precision  of  the  printer.  High  pointing  is  apt  to 
injure  the  fluency  of  the  style  if  the  reader  attends  to  all  the  stops. 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  the  work  has  experienced  delay,  as  it  gives 
me  time  to  get  up  materials  to  keep  the  series  going.  I  have  been 
rather  aflat  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  able  to  do  nothing  with 
my  pen.  I  was  fearful  of  a  great  hiatus  in  the  early  part  of  my  work, 
which  would  have  been  a  disadvantage.  My  spirits  have  revived 
recently,  and  I  trust,  if  I  receive  favourable  accounts  of  the  work's 
taking  in  America,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  on  with  more  anima- 
tion. 

I  had  intended  to  despatch  a  number  by  this  ship.  It  is  all  written 
out  and  stitched  up,  but  as  I  find  you  will  not  stand  in  immediate 
need  of  it,  I  will  keep  it  by  me  for  a  few  days,  as  there  is  some  trivial 
finishing  necessary.  You  may  calculate  upon  receiving  it,  however, 
by  one  of  the  first  ships  that  sails  after  this. 

I  do  not  wish  any  given  time  to  elapse  between  the  numbers,  but 
that  they  should  appear  irregularly ;  indeed,  the  precariousness  and 
inequality  of  my  own  fits  of  composition  will  prevent  that.  *  *  * 

I  look  anxiously  for  your  letter  by  the  packet,  which  must  come  to 
hand  in  a  few  days ;  and  trust  at  the  same  time  to  hear  something 
of  the  reception  of  my  work :  until  then  I  shall  continue  a  little 
nervous.  *  *  * 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

W.L 

The  following  is  Brevoort's  reply  to  the  two  foregoing 
letters : 

Bloomingdale,  Sept.  9,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  IRVING, — Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  answer  your  letter 
of  the  10th  July,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  by  the  Amity  your 
letter  of  the  28th  July. 

I  hope  we  shall  soon  receive  the  4th  number,  which  you  state  was 
nearly  completed.  The  3rd  number  will  be  published  on  Monday  the 
13th.  We  were  retarded  a  few  days  by  not  getting  the  paper  from 
Mr.  Thomas.  The  orders  for  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
were  forwarded  this  day,  in  order  that  the  publication  may  be  con- 
temporaneous— a  point  very  much  insisted  on  by  the  craft.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  first  number  has  all  been  sold ;  of  the  2nd  number  only  150 
copies  remain  unsold.  The  demand  rises  in  every  quarter. 

Your  corrections  shall  be  carefully  inserted,  and  the  punctuation 
somewhat  diminished.  It  was  not  owing  to  your  MS.,  but  to  the 
scrupulousness  of  Van  Winkle.  The  2nd  edition  of  No.  1  will  be 
sent  to  press  in  a  few  days.  The  2nd  edition  of  No.  2  will  also 
follow  that  of  No.  1,  as  soon  as  possible.  *  *  *  It  is  a  point  univer- 
sally agreed  upon  that  your  work  is  an  honour  to  American  literature, 
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as  well  as  an  example  to  those  who  aspire  to  a  correct  and  elegant 
style  of  composition. 

By  the  James  Monroe  I  have  forwarded  to  Richards  five  copies  of 
No.  3.  *  *  * 

I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  your  brother  William  dis- 
satisfied respecting  the  Washington  affair.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  a  day  or  two  since,  in  the  course  of  which  he  adverted  to  that 
business,  and  seemed  rather  to  have  yielded  to  the  justness  of  your 
objections.  He  expressed  great  remorse  at  his  long  silence  to  you, 
and  resolved  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  write  you  a  long  epistle,  byway 
of  atonement.  He  retains  his  old  habit  of  burthening  himself  with  a 
world  of  unnecessary  cares  and  vexations.  In  walking  the  streets 
he  seems  literally  bent  downward  with  at  least  a  dozen  gratuitous 
years  ;  yet  his  heart  is  as  mellow  and  his  sensibilities  just  as  acute  as 
ever. 

The  third  number,  whicli  was  published  on  the  13th  of 
September,  consisted  of  four  articles  :  A  Koyal  Poet ;  The 
Country  Church ;  The  "Widow  and  her  Son ;  and  The  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  EastcLeap, — a  Shakspearian  Eesearch.  The 
fourth  number,  which  Brevoort  was  expecting  at  the  date  of 
his  letter,  was  forwarded  on  the  2nd  August,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  epistle : 

To  HENRY  BREVOORT,  ESQ. 

London,  Aug.  2,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT,— I  forward  Sketch  Book,  No.  4,  to  my 
brother,  E.  Irving.  *  *  *  I  send  the  present  number  with  reluct- 
ance, for  it  has  grown  exceeding  stale  with  me;  part  of  it  laid 
by  me  during  a  time  that  I  was  out  of  spirits  and  could  not  com- 
plete it. 

So  much  time  has  elapsed,  however,  that  I  dare  not  delay  any 
longer.  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  up  another  number  immediately, 
having  part  of  the  materials  prepared.  Should  you  at  any  time  think 
any  article  so  indifferent  as  to  be  likely  to  affect  the  reputation  of  the 
work,  you  may  use  your  discretion  in  omitting  it,  and  delaying  the 
number  until  the  arrival  of  my  next  number,  out  of  which  you  can 
take  an  article  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

I  write  in  great  haste,  and  am  as  ever, 

Affectionately  yours, 

The  number  here  transmitted  consisted  of  three  articles  : 
The  Mutability  of  Literature;  The  Spectre  Bridegroom; 
and  John  Bull;  but  this  last  was  afterwards  reserved  for 
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the  sixth,  and  the  essay  on  Rural  Funerals  was  substituted 
for  it. 

To  HENEY  BEEVOOET,  ESQ. 

London,  Aug.  12, 1819. 

MY  DEAE  BEEVOOET,— I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  9th, 
which  has  given  me  infinite  gratification;  but  I  have  not  time  to 
reply  to  it  as  I  could  wish.  I  wrote  to  you  lately,  expressing  how 
much  I  was  delighted  by  the  manner  in  which  you  got  up  my  work ; 
the  favourable  reception  it  has  met  with,  is  extremely  encouraging, 
and  repays  me  for  much  doubt  and  anxiety. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  my  brother  Ebenezer,  that  you 
think  my  second  number  better  than  the  first.  The  manner  in 
which  you  have  spoken  of  several  of  the  articles  is  also  very  ser- 
viceable ;  it  lets  me  know  where  I  make  a  right  hit,  and  will  serve  to 
govern  future  exertions. 

I  regret  that  you  did  not  send  me  at  least  half  a  dozen  copies  of 
the  work ;  I  am  sadly  tantalised,  having  but  barely  the  single  copy. 
I  have  not  made  any  uetermination  about  republishing  in  this  country, 
and  shall  ask  advice,  if  I  can  meet  with  any  one  here  who  can  give  it 
me  ;  but  my  literary  acquaintance  is  very  limited  at  present.  I  wish 
you  would  inquire,  and  let  me  know  how  the  History  of  New  York 
sells,  as  Thomas  is  rather  negligent  in  giving  me  information  about 

it.    Let  him  have  his  own  time  in  settling  for  it.  *  *  * 

****** 

You  observe  that  the  public  complain  of  the  price  of  my  work ; 
this  is  the  disadvantage  of  coming  in  competition  with  republished 
English  works,  for  which  the  booksellers  have  not  to  pay  anytliing  to 
the  authors.  If  the  American  public  wish  to  have  a  literature  of 
their  own,  they  must  consent  to  pay  for  the  support  of  authors.  A 
work  of  the  same  size,  and  got  up  in  the  same  way  as  my  first  number, 
would  sell  for  more  in  England,  and  the  cost  of  printing,  &c.,  would 
be  less.  *  *  * 

I  drew  on  you  lately,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  at  thirty 
days'  sight,  for  1000  dollars.  General  Boyd  bought  the  draft,  and  ! 
have  the  money.  *  *  * 

I  feel  very  much  obliged  by  Verplanck's  notice  of  my  work  in 
the  Analectic ;  and  very  much  encouraged  to  find  it  meets  with  his 
approbation.  I  know  no  one's  taste  to  whom  I  would  more  thoroughly 
deter. 

You  suppose  me  to  be  on  the  Continent,  but  I  shall  not  go  for 
some  time  yet ;  and  you  may  presume  on  letters,  &c.,  finding  me  in 
England.  *  *  * 

Tour  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  in  which  he  had 
forwarded  a  correction  for  John  Bull,  he  sends  his  essay  on 
Bural  Funerals,  to  be  substituted  for  that  article ;  a  rapid 
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effusion,  to  which  he  had  been  stimulated  by  Brevoort  and 
Ebenezer's  letters,  communicating  the  favourable  reception 
of  his  first  number,  their  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
second,  and  the  popularity  of  the  pathetic  element  in  his 
compositions. 

To  BREVOORT. 

London,  Aug.  16,  1819. 

DEAR  BREVOORT, — In  great  haste  I  enclose  you  an  essay,  which  I 
have  just  scribbled,  and  which  I  wish  inserted  in  the  fourth  number 
in  place  of  one  of  the  articles,  as  I  am  afraid  the  number  has  too  great 
a  predominance  of  the  humorous.  You  may  insert  it  m  place  of 
John  Bull,  and  keep  that  article  for  the  fifth  number.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  give  this  article  a  proper  finishing;,  and  wish  you  to  look 
sharp  that  there  are  no  blunders  and  tautologies  in  it.  It  has  been 
scribbled  off  hastily,  and  part  of  it  actually  in  a  churchyard  in  a  recent 
ramble  into  the  country. 

The  unnamed  essay  here  sent  was  Bural  Punerals.  He 
had  forwarded  a  correction  for  John  Bull  on  the  12th  of 
August,  and  on  the  16th  he  is  putting  that  aside  for  this, 
which  must  have  been  prepared  in  the  interim.  Part  of  it, 
the  letter  informs  us,  was  written  in  a  churchyard,  on  a 
ramble  into  the  country ;  and  part,  I  have  heard  from  his 
own  lips,  was  written  at  Miller's,  where  he  stepped  in  at 
early  dawn,  feverish  and  excited,  after  having  been  all  night 
at  a  dance,  and  borrowed  pen  and  paper  to  jot  down  his 
"  thick  coming  fancies,"  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  were 
brought  from  memories  of  the  past. 

In  your  sketch  of  Rural  Funerals  (writes  Mrs.  Hoffman  to  him),  I 
recognised  a  scene  which  you  have  related  in  a  very  touching  manner. 
It  surprises  me  to  see  that  your  memory  is  as  tenacious  as  mine — 
some  things  are  so  deeply  fixed  there,  which  passed  without  striking 
others  nearly  interested.  I  should  think  your  mind  would  be  re- 
lieved by  writing  oif  these  melancholy  feelings. 

About  three  weeks  after  he  had  despatched  this  essay,  he 
receives  two  parcels  from  America,  containing  copies  of  the 
first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Sketch  Book,  and  a  letter 
from  Brevoort,  enclosing  commendatory  notices  of  the  pre.ss. 
I  give  his  touching  and  characteristic  reply : 

London,  Sept.  9,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT, — I  have  received  this  morning  a  parcel 
from  Liverpool,  containing  two  parcels  from  you — one  of  four  of  the 
first  number,  and  the  other,  five  of  the  second  number  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  with  your  letter  per  courier.  The  second  number  is  got  up 
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still  more  beautifully  than  the  first.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how 
much  I  am  delighted  with  the  very  tasteful  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed.  You  may  tell  Mr.  Van  Winkle  that  it  does  him  great 
credit,  and  has  been  much  admired  here  as  a  specimen  of  American 
typography;  and  among  the  admirers  is  Murray,  the  "prince  of 
booksellers,"  so  famous  for  his  elegant  publications.  Indeed,  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  managed  the  whole  matter  gives  me  infinite 
gratification.  You  have  put  my  writings  into  circulation,  and  ar- 
ranged the  pecuniary  concerns  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  future  trouble 
and  petty  chafferings  about  accounts,  and  to  give  the  whole  an  inde- 
pendent and  gentlemanlike  air.  I  would  rather  sacrifice  fifty  per 
cent,  than  have  to  keep  accounts,  and  dun  booksellers  for  payment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  received,  and  the  eulo- 
giums  that  have  been  passed  upon  it  in  the  American  papers  and 
periodical  works,  have  completely  overwhelmed  me.  They  go  iwc,far 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and,  indeed,  are  expressed 
with  such  peculiar  warmth  and  kindness,  as  to  affect  me  in  the  ten- 
derest  manner.  The  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  the  reading  of  some 
of  those  criticisms  this  morning,  have  rendered  me  nervous  for  the 
whole  day.  I  feel  almost  appalled  by  such  success,  and  fearful  that 
it  cannot  be  real,  or  that  it  is  not  fully  merited,  or  that  I  shall  not 
act  up  to  the  expectations  that  may  be  formed.  We  are  whimsically 
constituted  beings.  I  had  got  out  of  conceit  of  all  that  I  had  written, 
and  considered  it  very  questionable  stuff;  and  now  that  it  is  so  ex- 
travagantly be-praised,  I  begin  to  feel  afraid  that  I  shall  not  do  as 
well  again.  However,  we  shall  see  as  we  get  on.  As  yet  I  am 
extremely  irregular  and  precarious  in  my  fits  of  composition.  The 
least  thing  puts  me  out  of  the  vein,  and  even  applause  flurries  me, 
and  prevents  my  writing ;  though,  of  course,  it  will  ultimately  be  a 
stimulus. 

_  I  hope  you  will  not  attribute  all  this  sensibility  to  the  kind  recep- 
tion I  have  met  with  to  an  author's  vanity.  I  am  sure  it  proceeds 
from  very  different  sources.  Vanity  could  not  bring  the  tears  into 
my  eyes,  as  they  have  been  brought  by  the  kindness  of  my  country- 
men. I  have  felt  cast  down,  blighted,  and  broken-spirited,  and  these 
sudden  rays  of  sunshine  agitate  even  more  than  they  revive  me. 

I  hope — I  hope  I  may  yet  do  something  more  worthy  of  the  appro- 
bation lavished  on  me.  *  *  * 

Give  my  best  regards  to  your  wife,  and  remember  me  heartily  to 
the  little  circle  of  our  peculiar  intimacy. 

I  am.  my  dear  Brevoort.  Yours  affectionately, 

W.L 

It  was  probably  under  the  influence  of  this  encouraging 
news  that  he  wrote,  four  days  after,  the  following  familiar 
and  playful  letter  to  Leslie,  then  on  a  visit  to  some  Quaker 
friends  in  Wales.  They  had  been  living  n,ear  together  and 
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meeting  almost  every  day ;  and  this  letter  is  pleasantly  indi- 
cative of  the  perfect  cordiality  and  freedom  that  existed  be- 
tween them.  Newton  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  it.  The  others 
who  are  mentioned,  belonged  to  an  American  circle  in 
London,  in  which  Irving,  Leslie,  and  Newton  seem  to  have 
mingled  in  easy  familiarity. 

London,  Sept  13,  1819. 

You  Leslie ! — What  is  the  reason  you  have  not  let  us  hear  from 
you  since  you  set  out  on  your  travels  ?  We  have  been  in  great  anxiety 
lest  you  should  have  started  from  London  on  some  other  route  of  that 
six-inch  square  map  of  the  world  which  you  consulted,  and  through 
the  mistake  of  a  hair's  breadth  may  have  wandered,  the  Lord  knows 
where. 

Here  have  been  sad  evolutions  and  revolutions  since  you  left  us. 
Newton  had  his  three  shirts  and  six  collars  packed  up  in  half  of  a 
saddle-bag  for  several  days,  with  the  intention  of  accompanying 
Lyman,  Everett,  and  Charles  Williams  to  Liverpool,  and  returning 
with  the  latter  through  Wales,  in  which  case  they  intended  beating  up 
your  quarters,  and  endeavouring  to  surprise  you  with  your  mahl  stick 
turned  into  a  shepherd's  crook,  sighing  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Maine. 
Newton  did  nothing,  for  two  or  three  days,  but  scamper  up  and 
down  between  Finsbury-square  and  Sloane-street,  like  a  cat  in  a  panic, 
taking  leave  of  everybody  in  the  morning,  and  calling  upon  them 
again  in  the  evening,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  found  Charles 
Williams  had  the  private  intention  of  embarking  for  America. 
Charles  had  actually  sailed,  and  Newton,  instead  of  his  Welsh  tour, 
accompanied  me  on  a  tour  to  Deptford  and  Eltham.  He  has  now 
resumed  his  station  at  the  head  of  Sloane-street.  Jones  has  taken 
possession  of  the  bottom,  and  between  them  both  I  expect  they  will 
tie  the  two  ends  of  the  street  into  a  true  lovers'  knot.  For  my  part 
I  have  been  almost  good  for  nothing  since  your  departure,  and 
would  not  pass  another  summer  in  London  if  they  would  make  me 
Lord  Mayor. 

I  have  received  the  second  number  of  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  and 
shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  deserve  half  the  praise  they  give  me  in 
the  American  journals ;  but  they  always  overdo  these  matters  in 
America.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  second  number  pleases  more  than 
the  first.  The  sale  is  very  rapid,  and,  altogether,  the  success  exceeds 
my  most  sanguine  expectation.  Now  you  suppose  I  am  all  on  the 
alert,  and  full  of  spirit  and  excitement.  No  such  thing.  I  am  just 
as  good  for  nothing  as  ever  I  was ;  and,  indeed,  have  been  flurried 
and  put  out  of  my  way  by  these  puffings.  I  feel  something  as  I  sup- 
pose you  did  when  your  picture  met  with  success— anxious  to  do  some- 
thing better,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

But  enough  of  egotism.  Let  me  know  how  you  find  yourself ;  how 
you  like  Wales;  what  you  are  doing j  and  especially,  when  you 
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intend  to  return.  I  hope  you  will  not  remain  away  much  longer. 
Newton's  mannikin  has  at  length  arrived,  and  he  is  to  have  it  home  in 
a  few  days,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  give  up  rambling  abroad, 
and  stay  at  home,  drink  tea,  and  play  the  flute  to  the  lady.  "William 
Macdougall  means  to  give  her  a  tea  party,  and  it  is  expected  she  will 
be  introduced  into  company  with  as  much  eclat  as  Peregrine  Pickle's 
protegee.  I  have  now  fairly  filled  my  sheet  with  nonsense,  and 
craving  a  speedy  reply,  I  am  yours, 

W.  I. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  date  of  this  letter  that  Mr. 
Irving's  sympathising  friend,  Ogilvie,  left  with  Godwin  for 
his  critical  opinion  one  of  the  copies  of  No.  II.  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  author  had  received  a  few 
days  before  from  New  York.  I  have  already  given  Godwin's 
letter,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  first  sound  of  that  cheering 
voice  which  was  soon  to  greet  him  from  the  English  public. 

Ten  days  after  Godwin  had  written  his  critical  approbation 
of  Number  II.,  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  a  weekly 
periodical,  commenced  a  republication  of  the  sketches  from 
Number  I.,  which  was  continued  through  two  successive 
issues.  A  copy  of  the  third  number  also  reached  England, 
and  it  was  said  that  a  London  bookseller  was  about  to  have 
these  separate  portions  printed  in  a  collective  form.  It  had 
not  been  the  intention  of  the  author  to  publish  them  in 
England,  conscious  that  much  of  their  contents  could  be  in- 
teresting only  to  American  readers,  and  having  a  distrust  of 
their  being  able  to  stand  the  severity  of  British  criticism ; 
but  he  now  determined  to  revise  and  bring  them  forward 
himself,  that  they  might  at  least  come  correctly  before  the 
public.  The  rest  shall  be  told  in  his  own  words,  as  given 
in  his  preface  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  Sketch  Book  of 
1848: 

I  accordingly  took  the  printed  numbers  which  I  had  received  from 
the  United  States  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  eminent  publisher,  from 
whom  I  had  already  received  friendly  attentions,  and  left  them  with 
him  for  examination,  informing  him  that  should  he  be  inclined  to 
bring  them  before  the  public,  I  had  materials  enough  on  hand  for  a 
second  volume.  Several  days  having  elapsed  without  any  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Murray,  I  addressed  a  note  to  him,  in  which  I  construed 
his  silence  into  a  tacit  rejection  of  my  work,  and  begged  that  the 
numbers  I  had  left  with  him  might  be  returned  to  me.  The  follow- 
ing was  his  reply : 

MY  DEAR  SIB,— I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  feel  truly  obliged 
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by  your  kind  intentions  towards  me,  and  that  I  entertain  the  most 
unfeigned  respect  for  your  most  tasteful  talents.  My  house  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  workpeople  at  this  time,  and  I  have  only  an  office 
to  transact  business  in ;  and  yesterday  I  was  wholly  occupied,  or  I 
should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

If  it  would  not  suit  me  to  engage  in  the  publication  of  your  pre- 
sent work,  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  see  that  scope  in  the  nature  of 
it  which  would  enable  me  to  make  those  satisfactory  accounts  be- 
tween us,  without  which  I  really  feel  no  satisfaction  in  engaging ; 
but  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  promote  their  circulation,  and  shall  be 
most  ready  to  attend  to  any  future  plan  of  yours.  With  much  re- 
gard, I  remain,  dear  sir,  Your  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  MTJKBA.Y. 

The  letter  here  given  is  now  before  me;  it  is  without 
date  by  Murray,  but  is  marked  in  the  author's  handwriting 
October  27,  1819.  It  bears  also  this  later  endorsement  by 
him,  made  probably  in  1848,  at  the  time  he  transcribed  it 
for  the  preface  to  his  revised  edition  of  the  Sketch  Book — 
"  Letter  from  Murray  declining  the  publication  of  the 
Sketch  Book,  after  I  had  sent  him  the  first  three  or  four 
numbers  of  the  American  edition  in  print,  comprising  the 
first  volume."  It  is  manifest  from  this  endorsement  that 
the  author  was  a  little  at  fault  as  to  the  precise  contents 
submitted  to  Murray's  inspection,  and  that  if  none  but 
printed  numbers  of  the  American  edition  were  handed  to 
the  great  bibliopolist,  the  fourth  number  could  not  have 
been  included,  for  that  was  not  published  in  America  until 
November  10,  a  fortnight  after  his  declension,  and  did  not, 
in  fact,  reach  England  until  the  beginning  of  January,  more 
than  two  months  later.  It  is  not  a  point,  however,  upon 
which  I  lay  any  stress. 

Mr.  Irving  intimates  in  his  preface  that  after  this  he 
might  have  been  deterred  from  any  further  prosecution  of  the 
matter,  had  the  question  of  republication  in  Great  Britain 
rested  entirely  with  him ;  but  he  apprehended  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spurious  edition.  I  find  no  trace  in  his  letters  of 
discouragement  under  the  disheartening  decision,  for  only 
four  days  later  he  writes  to  his  brother  Ebenezer :  "  I 
intend  republishing  in  this  country,  the  work  having  been 
favourably  received  by  such  as  have  seen  it  here,  and 
extracts  having  been  made  from  it,  with  encomiums  in  some 
of  the  periodical  works."  And  now,  recalling  the  cordial 
reception  he  had  experienced  from  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  the 
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impression  made  upon  him  by  his  manners  and  conversation, 
and  the  favourable  opinion  he  had  expressed  of  his  Knicker- 
bocker, he  turned  to  him  in  his  perplexity,  and  sent  him  the 
printed  numbers  of  the  Sketch  Book,  with  a  letter  in  which 
he  observed  that  since  he  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of 
his  hospitality  a  reverse  had  taken  place  in  his  affairs  which 
made  the  exercise  of  his  pen  important  to  him.  He  oegged 
him,  therefore,  to  look  over  the  literary  articles  he  had  for- 
warded to  him,  and  if  he  thought  they  would  bear  European 
publication,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Constable  would  be 
inclined  to  be  the  publisher. 

"  The  parcel  containing  my  work,"  saya  the  preface, 
"  went  by  coach  to  Scott's  address  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  letter 
went  by  mail  to  his  residence  in  the  country.  By  the  very 
first  post  I  received  a  reply." 

This  reply,  of  which  the  preface  contains  some  extracts,  I 
transcribe  in  full : 

Nov.  17,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,— I  was  down  at  Kelso  when  your  letter  reached 
Abbotsford.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  town,  and  will  converse  with 
Constable  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  forward  your  views ;  I  assure 
you  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure. 

I  am  now  to  mention  a  subject  in  which  I  take  a  most  sincere  in- 
terest. You  have  not  only  the  talents  necessary  for  making  a  figure 
in  literature,  but  also  the  power  of  applying  them  readily  and  easily, 
and  want  nothing  but  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  to  exercise  them. 
Let  me  put  the  question  to  you  without  hesitation :  Would  you  have 
any  objection  to  superintend  an  Anti-Jacobin  periodical  publication 
which  will  appear  weekly  in  Edinburgh,  supported  by  the  most  re- 
spectable talent,  and  amply  furnished  with  all  the  necessarv  informa- 
tion ?  The  appointment  of  the  editor  (for  which  ample  funds  are  pro- 
vided) will  be  500/.  a  year  certain,  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of 
further  advantages.  I  foresee  this  may  be  involving  you  in  a  warfare 
you  care  not  to  meddle  with,  or  that  your  view  of  politics  may  not 
suit  the  tone  it  is  desired  to  adopt ;  yet  I  risk  the  question  because  I 
know  no  man  so  well  qualified  for  this  important  task,  and  perhaps 
because  it  will  necessarily  bring  you  to  Edinburgh.  If  my  proposal 
does  not  suit,  you  need  only  keep  the  matter  secret  and  there  is  no  harm 
done ;  "  and  for  my  love  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not."  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  think  it  could  be  made  to  suit  you,  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible,  addressing  Castle-street,  Edinburgh. 

I  have  not  yet  got  your  parcel.  I  fancy  I  shall  find  it  in  Edinburgh. 
I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  seeing  you  there  with  the  resolution  of 
taking  a  lift  of  this  same  journal  One  thing  1  may  hint,  that  some 
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of  your  coadjutors  bein^  young  though  clever  men,  may  need  a  bridle 
rather  than  a  spur,  and  in  this  I  have  the  greatest  reliance  on  your 
prudence.  I  myself  have  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  I  have 
m  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  I  aided  in  setting  afloat. 

Excuse  this  confidential  scrawl,  which  was  written  in  great  haste 
when  I  understood  the  appointment  was  still  open,  and  believe  me, 

Most  truly  yours, 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

This  is  dated  Abbotsford,  Monday.  In  a  postscript  dated 
Edinburgh,  Tuesday,  he  adds  : 

I  am  just  come  here  and  have  glanced  over  the  Sketch  Book ;  it  is 
positively  beautiful,  and  increases  my  desire  to  crimp  you  if  it  be  pos- 
sible. Some  difficulties  there  always  are  in  managing  such  a  matter, 
especially  at  the  outset.  Bat  we  will  obviate  them  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can. 

I  find  among  the  author's  papers  the  "  imperfect  draught" 
of  his  reply,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  preface  as  having 
undergone  some  modifications  in  the  copy  sent ;  and  as  I 
have  given  the  whole  of  Scott's  letter,  I  copy  this  too  in 
full. 

MY  DEAB,  SIR, — I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  your 
letter.  I  had  begun  to  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty, 
but  somehow  or  other  there  is  a  genial  sunshine  about  you  that 
warms  every  creeping  thing  into  heart  and  confidence.  Your  literary 
proposal  both  surprises  and  flatters  me,  as  it  evinces  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  my  talents  than  I  have  myself.  I  am  peculiarly  unfitted 
for  the  post  proposed.  I  have  no  strong  political  prejudices,  for 
though  born  and  brought  up  a  republican,  and  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  form  of  government  for  my  own  country,  yet  I  feel  my 
poetical  associations  vividly  aroused  by  the  old  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  should  feel  as  sorry  to  see  them  injured  or  subverted  as 
I  would  to  see  Windsor  Castle  or  Westminster  Abbey  demolished  to 
make  way  for  brick  tenements. 

But  I  have  a  general  dislike  to  politics.  I  have  always  shunned 
them  in  my  own  country,  and  have  lately  declined  a  lucrative  post 
under  my  own  government,  and  one  that  opened  the  door  to  promo- 
tion, merely  because  I  was  averse  to  political  life,  and  to  being  sub- 
jected to  regular  application  and  local  confinement. 

My  whole  course  of  life  has  been  desultory,  and  I  am  unfitted  for 
any  periodically  recurring  task,  or  any  stipulated  labour  of  body  or 
mind.  I  have  no  command  of  my  talents  such  as  they  are,  and  have 
to  watch  the  varyings  of  my  mind  as  I  would  a  weathercock.  Practice 
and  training  may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at  present  I  am  as 
useless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  own  country  Indians  or  a 
Don  Cossack. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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I  must,  therefore,  keep  on  pretty  much  as  I  have  begun— writing 
when  I  can,  not  when  I  would.  I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  re- 
sidence, and  write  whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  before  me,  or 
whatever  runs  in  my  imagination  j  and  hope  to  write  better  and  more 
copiously  by-and-by. 

I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  no  better  way  of  answering  your 
proposal  but  uy  showing  what  a  very  good-for-nothing  kind  of  being 
I  am.  Should^Mr.  Constable  feel  inclined  to  make  a  bargain  for  the 
wares  I  at  present  have  on  hand,  he  will  encourage  me  to  further 
enterprise ;  and  it  will  be  something  like  bargaining  with  a  gipsy, 
who  may  one  time  have  but  a  wooden  bowl  to  sell,  and  at  another  a 
silver  tankard. 

The  following  is  Scott's  considerate  reply,  in  which  he 
enters  into  a  detail  of  the  various  terms  upon  which  books 
were  published,  that  his  correspondent  might  take  his  choice 
of  them  : 

Edinburgh,  December  4,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  sorry  but  not  surprised  that  you  do  not  find 
yourself  inclined  to  engage  in  the  troublesome  duty  in  which  I  would 
have  been  well  contented  to  engage  you.  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  Constable  would  most  willingly  be  your  publisher,  and  I  think  I 
could  show  him  how  his  interest  is  most  strongly  concerned  in  it. 
But  I  do  not  exactly  feel  empowered  to  state  anything  to  him  on  the 
subject  except  very  generally.  There  are,  you  know,  various  modes 
of  settling  with  a  publisher.  Sometimes  he  gives  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  copyright.  But  more  frequently  he  relieves  the  author  of  all 
expense,  and  divides  what  he  calls  the  free  profit  on  the  editions  as 
they  arise.  There  is  something  fair  in  this,  and  advantageous  for 
both  parties ;  for  the  author  receives  a  share  of  profit  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  popularity  of  his  work,  and  the  bookseller  is  re- 
lieved of  the  risk  which  always  attends  a  purchase  of  copyright,  and 
has  more  rapid  returns  of  his  capital.  In  general,  however,  he  con- 
trives to  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty ;  for,  first,  he  is  always 
desirous  to  delay  settlement  till  the  edition  sells  off,  and  if  disposed 
to  be  unfair  (which  I  never  found  Constable),  he  can  contrive  that 
there  be  such  a  reserve  of  the  edition  as  shall  put  off  the  term  of 
accounting,  to  him  the  quart  d'heure  de  Rabelais  au  Grsecas  Kalendas ; 
secondly,  the  half  profits  are  thus  accounted  for :  Print,  paper,  and 
advertising  are  usually  ^  made  to  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  price  of  the  edition,  and  one-third  is  deducted  as  allowance  to 
the  retail  trade.  The  bookseller  usually  renders  something  about  the 
remaining  third  as  divisible  profit  betwixt  the  author  and  himself ; 
so  that  upon  a  guinea  volume  the  author  receives  three  and  sixpence. 
In  cases  where  a  rapid  sale  is  expected,  booksellers  will  give  better 
terms ;  for  example,  they  will  grant  bills  for  the  author's  share  of 
profit  at  perhaps  nine  or  twelve  months'  date,  and  thus  ensure  him 
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against  delay  of  settlements.  They  have  also  been  made  to  lower  or 
altogether  abandon  the  charge  of  advertising,  which  in  fact  is  a  stump 
charge  which  booksellers  make  against  the  author,  of  which  they 
never  lay  out  one-sixth  part,  because  they  advertise  all  their  produc- 
tions in  one  advertisement,  and  charge  the  expense  of  doing  so  against 
every  separate  work  though  there  may  be  twenty  of  them,  from  which 
you  can  easily  see  he  must  be  a  great  gainer.  Now  this  is  all  I  know 
of  bookselling  as  practised  by  the  most  respectable  of  the  trade,  and 
I  am  certain  that  under  the  system  of  half  profits  in  one  of  its  modi- 
fications Constable  will  be  happy  to  publish  for  you.  I  am  certain 
the  Sketch  Book  could  be  published  here  with  great  advantage ;  it  is  a 
delightful  work.  Knickerbocker  and  Salmagundi  are  more  exclusively 
American,  and  may  not  be  quite  so  well  suited  for  our  meridian.  But 
they  are  so  excellent  in  their  way,  that  if  the  public  attention  could 
be  once  turned  on  them  I  am  confident  that  they  would  become 
popular;  but  there  is  the  previous  objection  to  be  overcome.  Now, 
you  see,  my  dear  sir,  the  ground  on  which  you  stand.  I  therefore 
did  no  more  than  open  trenches  with  Constable,  but  I  am  sure  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  him,  you  will  find  him  disposed  to 
treat  your  overture  with  every  degree  of  attention.  Or  if  you  think 
it  of  consequence  in  the  first  place  to  see  me,  I  shall  be  in  London  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  and  whatever  my  experience  can  command  is 
most  heartily  at  your  service.  But  I  can  add  little  to  what  I  have 
said  above,  excepting  my  earnest  recommendation  to  Constable  to 
enter  into  the  negotiation. 

In  my  hurry  I  have  not  thanked  vou  in  Sophia's  name  for  the  kind 
attention  which  furnished  her  with  the  American  volumes.*  I  am  not 
quite  sure  I  can  add  my  own,  since  you  have  made  her  acquainted  with 
much  more  of  papa's  folly  than  she  would  ever  otherwise  have  learned, 
for  I  had  taken  special  care  that  they  should  never  see  any  of  these 
things  during  their  earlier  years.  I  think  I  told  you  that  Walter  is 
sweeping  the  firmament  with  a  feather  like  a  maypole,  and  indenting 
the  pavement  with  a  sword  like  a  scythe;  in  other  words,  he  is 
become  a  whiskered  hussar  in  the  18th  Dragoons.  Trusting  to  see 
you  soon,  I  am  always,  my  dear  sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

WALTEE  SCOTT. 

"  Before  the  receipt  of  this  most  obliging  letter,"  says 
Mr.  Irving  in  his  preface,  "  I  had  determined  to  look  to  no 
leading  bookseller  for  a  launch,  but  to  throw  my  work  before 
the  public  at  my  own  risk,  and  let  it  sink  or  swim  according 
to  its  merits."  But  though  he  had  come  to  this  resolution 
before  the  receipt  of  Scott's  letter,  it  was  not  until  the  ninth 
of  the  succeeding  month  that  his  contract  with  Miller  took 

*  An  American  edition  of  his  own  poems. 
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a  written  form,  and  the  latter  undertook  to  proceed  with  the 
publication.  "I  have  just  made  arrangements  to  have  a 
volume  of  the  Sketch  Book  published  here,"  he  writes  to  his 
brother  Ebenezer  from  London,  January  13th.  "  I  expect 
the  first  proof-sheet  to-day,  and  the  volume  will  be  published 
in  about  a  month.  If  the  experiment  succeeds  I  shall  follow 
it  up  by  another  volume." 


CHAPTEK  XXVII. 

Ebenezer  Irving  takes  Charge  of  his  literary  Concerns  in  America — Trans- 
mits Number  V.  to  him,  consisting  of  Christmas — Written  for  peculiar 
Tastes— Transmits  No.  VI.— Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow— The  first  four 
Numbers  published  in  England  by  Miller — Author's  Advertisement  to 
the  Edition — Letter  to  Scott  on  the  Subject— Passage  of  a  Letter  from 
Leslie— Failure  of  Miller— Murray  takes  Sketch  Book  in  Hand— A  Peep 
into  his  Drawing-room— *Letter  to  James  K.  Paulding  —  Gifford,  the 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  —  Scott  —  Views  of  Matrimony  — 
Decatur  —  English  Edition  of  a  Second  Volume  of  the  Sketch  Book 
commenced  —  Transmits  Number  VII.  to  New  York,  the  last  of  the 
American  Series — Publication  of  the  second  Volume  in  London — Allu- 
sion to  Lockhart's  Review  of  Knickerbocker  in  Blackwood — Letter  to 
Brevoort — Belzoni — Hallam — About  to  cross  the  Channel — Yearnings 
for  Home. 

HAVING  anticipated  a  little  in  giving  the  letters  of  Scott 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  now  go  back  in  my  narrative  to 
a  period  just  succeeding  the  author's  receipt  of  the  great 
publisher's  "  civil  note"  of  refusal,  when  Brevoort  was  writ- 
ing him :  "  I  wish  you  would  permit  Murray  to  publish  your 
work."  At  this  time  Brevoort  was  about  to  leave  for  Charles- 
ton, where  he  was  to  spend  the  winter,  and  had  written  to 
Mr.  Irving :  "  After  distributing  the  fourth  number  I  shall 
settle  accounts  with  the  purchasers  as  well  as  with  the 
printer,  and  advise  you  of  the  balance  in  your  favour,  which 
will  be  payable  within  ninety  days.  Tour  brother  Ebenezer 
will  then  take  charge  of  No.  V.  and  the  second  editions.  I 
shall  give  him  every  sort  of  information  as  to  the  manner  of 
managing  the  work." 

Ebenezer,  upon  whom  this  novel  guardianship  now  de- 
volves, writes :  "  Brothers  William  and  John  T.  will  assist 
me  in  the  correction  of  proofs." 
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The  day  after  Murray's  non-acceptance,  and  about  a  fort- 
night prior  to  the  publication  of  No.  IV.  in  America,  he 
transmits  No.  Y.  to  his  brother  Ebenezer,  consisting  of 
Christmas.  "  Whether  No.  V.  will  please  or  not,"  he  writes, 
"  I  cannot  say,  but  it  has  cost  me  more  trouble  and  more 
odd  research  than  any  of  the  others." 

This  number  did  not  exactly  hit  the  taste  of  his  brother. 
He  missed  the  pathetic  element  which  had  been  so  attractive 
a  feature  in  the  former  numbers,  and  allowed  himself,  on  a 
first  perusal,  to  remark  upon  its  length,  and  to  lament  the 
absence  of  the  usual  variety.  In  reply  to  these  remarks, 
Washington  writes : 

The  article  you  object  to,  about  Christmas,  is  written  for  peculiar 
tastes — those  who  are  fond  of  what  is  quaint  in  literature  and  customs. 
The  scenes  there  depicted  are  formed  upon  humours  and  customs 
peculiar  to  the  English,  and  illustrative  of  their  greatest  holiday. 
The  old  rhymes  which  are  interspersed  are  but  selections  from  many 
which  I  found  among  old  works  in  the  British  Museum,  little  read 
even  by  Englishmen,  and  which  will  have  a  value  with  some  literary 
men  who  relish  these  morsels  of  antiquated  humour.  When  an  article 
is  studied  out  in  tins  manner,  it  cannot  have  that  free  flowing  spirit 
and  humour  that  one  written  off-hand  has ;  but  then  it  compensates  to 
some  peculiar  minds  by  the  points  of  character  or  manners  which  it 
illustrates.  Had  I  not  thought  so,  I  certainly  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  which  the  article  cost  me.  If  it  possesses  the  kind  of 
merit  I  mention,  and  pleases  the  peculiar,  though  perhaps  few  tastes 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  my  purpose  in  writing  the  article  is  satisfied, 
and  it  will  go  to  keep  up  the  variety  which  is  essential  to  a  work  of 
the  kind. 

On  the  29th  of  December  he  transmits  to  New  York  No. 
VI.,  consisting  of  the  Pride  of  the  Village  and  the  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow — John  Bull,  which  formed  one  of  the 
articles,  being  already  there. 

I  send  you  MS.  for  No.  VI.  (he  writes  to  Ebenezer).  There  is  a 
Knickerbocker  story  which  may  please  from  its  representation  of 
American  scenes.  It  is  a  random  thing,  suggested  by  recollections 
of  scenes  and  stories  about  Tarrytown.  The  story  is  a  mere  whim- 
sical band  to  connect  descriptions  of  scenery,  customs,  manners,  &c. 

The  outline  of  this  story  had  been  sketched  more  than  a 
year  before  at  Birmingham,  after  a  conversation  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Van  Wart,  who  had  been  dwelling  upon 
some  recollections  of  his  early  years  at  TarrytowD,  and  had 
touched  upon  a  waggish  fiction  of  one  Brom  Bones,  a  wild 
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blade,  who  professed  to  fear  nothing,  and  boasted  of  his 
having  once  met  the  devil  on  a  return  from  a  nocturnal 
frolic,  and  run  a  race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  milk  punch. 
The  imagination  of  the  author  suddenly  kindled  over  the 
recital,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  scribbled  off  the  frame- 
work of  his  renowned  story,  and  was  reading  it  to  his  sister 
and  her  husband.  He  then  threw  it  by  until  he  went  up  to 
London,  where  it  was  expanded  into  the  present  legend. 

In  the  interval  between  the  transmission  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  numbers  of  New  York,  a  volume  of  the  Sketch 
Book  was  published  in  England.  February  24,  1820,  "Wash- 
ington writes  to  Ebenezer : 

The  volume  containing  the  first  four  numbers  of  the  Sketch  Book 
was  published  on  Monday  last  by  John  Miller,  Burlington  Arcades. 
I  shall  not  publish  any  more,  and  should  not  have  done  this,  had 
there  not  been  a  likelihood  of  these  works  being  republished  here 
from  incorrect  American  numbers. 

On  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Miller  urged  Mr. 
Irving  to  send  copies  to  the  different  periodicals ;  but  he  de- 
clined, being  unwilling  to  do  what  might  appear  like  a  desire 
to  propitiate  their  favour. 

It  was  put  to  press  (as  he  says  in  his  preface)  without  any  of  the 
usual  arts  by  which  a  work  is  trumpeted  into  notice.  All  he  per- 
mitted himself  was  an  appeal,  not  to  the  indulgence,  but  the  candour 
of  the  critics  in  his  advertisement  to  the  edition.  The  following 
desultory  papers  (he  says)  are  part  of  a  series  written  in  this  country, 
but  published  in  America.  The  author  is  aware  of  the  austerity  with 
which  the  writings  of  his  countrymen  have  hitherto  been  treated  by 
British  critics  ;  he  is  conscious,  too,  that  much  of  the  contents  of  his 
papers  can  be  interesting  only  in  the  eyes  of  American  readers.  It 
was  not  his  intention,  therefore,  to  have  them  reprinted  in  this 
country.  He  has,  however,  observed  several  of  them  from  time  to 
time  inserted  in  periodical  works  of  merit,  and  has  understood  that 
it  was  probable  they  would  be  republished  in  a  collective  form.  He 
has  been  induced,  therefore,  to  revise  and  bring  them  forward  him- 
self, that  they  may  at  least  come  correctly  before  the  public.  Should 
they  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of 
critics,  he  solicits  for  them  that  courtesy  and  candour  which  a  stranger 
has  some  right  to  claim,  who  presents  himself  at  the  threshold  of  a 
hospitable  nation. 

February,  1820. 

Before  this  he  had  written  to  Scott,  who  had  not  come  to 
London  at  the  time  proposed  in  his  letter,  informing  him  of 
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the  arrangement  he  had  made  with  Miller,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  publication  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  copies, 
and  the  author  took  upon  himself  the  entire  expense  of 
paper,  printing,  and  advertisements,  and  the  risk  of  sale. 
The  following  is  Scott's  reply : 

Edinburgh,  March  1,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  was  some  time  since  favoured  with  your  kind 
remembrance  of  the  9th,  and  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  are 
going  to  come  forth  in  Britain.  It  is  certainly  not  the  very  best  way 
to  publish  on  one's  own  account,  for  the  booksellers  set  their  faces 
against  the  circulation  of  such  works  as  do  not  pay  an  amazing  toll 
to  themselves.  But  they  have  lost  the  art  of  altogether  damming  up 
the  road  in  such  cases  between  the  author  and  the  public,  which  they 
were  once  able  to  do  as  effectually  as  Diabolus,  in  John  Bunyan's 
Holy  War,  closed  up  the  windows  of  my  Lord  Understanding's 
mansion.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  you  have  only  to  be  known 
to  the  British  public  to  be  admired  by  them ;  and  I  would  not  say  so 
unless  I  really  was  of  that  opinion.  If  you  ever  see  a  witty  but 
rather  local  publication  called  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  you 
will  find  some  notice  of  your  works  in  the  last  number.  The  author 
is  a  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  have  introduced  you  in  your  literary 
capacity.  His  name  is  Lockhart — a  young  man  of  very  considerable 
talent,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately  connected  with  my  family. 
My  faithful  frend  Knickerbocker  is  to  be  next  examined  and  illus- 
trated. Constable  was  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  consideration 
of  a  treaty  for  your  works,  but  I  foresee  will  be  still  more  so  when 

"  Your  name  is  up  and  may  go 
From  Toledo  to  Madrid." 

And  that  will  be  soon  the  case. 

Scott  came  to  London  about  the  middle  of  March,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  his  baronetcy,  at  which  time  Mr.  Irving 
was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Van  "Wart,  at  Birming- 
ham, not  having  seen  the  family  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  he  had  been  leading  a  solitary  life  in 
London.  He  had  returned  on  the  27th  of  March,  at  which 
date  he  writes  to  Brevoort  from  London  : 

I  passed  about  ten  days  with  them,  and  it  was  a  wretched  struggle 
to  part  with  them  again ;  it  almost  unmanned  me,  and  I  have  scarcely 
been  myself  since. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  extract  (April  9th),  Leslie 
wrote  to  his  sister  : 

Walter  Scott  (now  Sir  Walter)  is  in  London ;  and  I  am  to  have 
the  honour,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  very  great  pleasure,  of 
breakfasting  with  him  at  his  lodgings  on  Friday  next.  Irving,  who 
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I  suspect  of  being  a  very  great  favourite  of  Scott's,  is  to  introduce 
me.  It  is  what  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  of  him ;  but  Irving,  know- 
ing how  much  such  an  introduction  would  gratify  me,  proposed  it 
himself.  I  believe  we  are  to  meet  Crabbe,  the  poet,  there.  Scott 
is  one  of  those  men  of  genius  who  delights  in  the  genius  of  others, 
and  is  not  for  having  it  all  to  himself.  He  has  expressed  the  highest 
opinion  of  Irving's  productions,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  another 
man  in  this  country  whose  good  opinion  is  so  valuable.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  Irving's  writings 
speedily  becoming  as  popular  here  as  they  are  in  America.  An 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Sketch  Book "  is  very  nearly 
sold  off  here  already.  One  of  the  stories,  "The  Wife,"  has  been 
translated  into  French ;  and  many  of  the  articles  have  been  extracted 
for  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  Scott  was  very  much  delighted 
with  the  sixth  number,  particularly  with  the  story  of  "  JBrom 
Bones." 

This  allusion  to  the  sixth  number  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
•which  was  not  yet  printed  in  England,  would  imply  that  an 
American  number  had  been  shown  to  Scott,  or  a  duplicate 
in  manuscript.  But  while  Leslie  was  penning  this  account 
of  the  success  of  his  friend,  the  volume  he  had  put  to  press 
in  England  was  destined  to  an  untoward  mischance.  His 
bookseller  failed,  and  the  sale  of  the  work,  which  was  just 
getting  into  fair  circulation,  was  interrupted,  and  his  hopes 
of  profit,  if  he  had  been  sanguine  of  any,  dashed  to  the 
ground.  At  this  juncture  Scott  interposed  his  good  offices. 

I  called  to  him  for  help  (writes  Mr.  Irving  in  the  preface  to  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Sketch  Book)  as  I  was  sticking  in  the  mire ; 
and  more  propitious  than  Hercules,  he  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  Through  his  favourable  representations,  Murray  was  quickly 
induced  to  undertake  the  future  publications  of  the  work,  which  he 
had  previously  declined.  A  further  edition  of  the  first  volume  was 
struck  off,  and  the  second  volume  was  put  to  press,  and  from  that 
time  Murray  became  my  publisher;  conducting  himself  in  all  his 
dealings  with  "that  fair,  open,  and  liberal  spirit,  which  had  obtained 
for  him  the  well-merited  appellation  of  the  Prince  of  Booksellers. 

The  following  letter  to  Brevoort  will  now  be  in  place  : 

London,  May  13,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT,— I  send  this  letter  by  my  friend  Delafield, 
whom,  I  presume,  you  know;  if  not,  you  ought  to  know  him,  for  he 
is  a  right  worthy  fellow.  He  has  in  charge  a  portrait  of  me,  painted 
by  Newton,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Stuart.  It  is  considered  an  excel- 
lent likeness,  and  I  am  willing  it  should  be  thought  so — though, 
between  ourselves,  I  think  myself  a  much  better-looking  fellow  on 
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canvas  than  in  the  looking-glass.  I  beg  you  to  accept  it  as  a  testimony 
of  my  affection ;  and  my  deep  sense  of  your  truly  brotherly  kindness 
towards  me  on  all  occasions.  *  *  * 

The  Sketch  Book  is  doing  very  well  here.  It  has  been  checked 
for  a  time  by  the  failure  of  Miller ;  but  Murray  has  taken  it  in  hand, 
and  it  will  now  have  a  fair  chance.  I  shall  put  a  complete  edition 
to  press  next  week,  in  two  volumes ;  and  at  the  same  time  print  a 
separate  edition  of  the  second  volume,  to  match  the  editions  of  the 
first  already  published.  I  have  received  very  flattering  compliments 
from  several  of  the  literati,  and  find  my  circle  of  acquaintance  ex- 
tending faster  than  I  could  wish.  Murray's  drawing-room  is  now  a 
frequent  resort  of  mine,  where  I  have  been  introduced  to  several  in- 
teresting characters,  and  have  been  most  courteously  received  by 
Gifford.  Old  D'Israeli  is  a  staunch  friend  of  mine  also ;  and  I  have 
met  with  some  very  interesting  people  at  his  house.  This  evening  I 
go  to  the  Countess  of  Besborough's,  where  there  is  to  be  quite  a 
collection  of  characters,  among  whom  I  shall  see  Lord  Wellington, 
whom  I  have  never  yet  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with.  *  *  * 

I  shall  not  send  any  more  manuscript  to  America,  until  I  put  it  to 
press  here,  as  the  second  volume  might  be  delayed,  and  the  number 
come  out  here  from  America.  The  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  received  here,  instead  of  giving  me  spirit  to  write,  has  rather 
daunted  me  for  the  time.  I  feel  uneasy  about  the  second  volume, 
and  cannot  write  any  fresh  matter  for  it.  *  *  * 

The  following  letter  to  James  K.  Paulding,  written  twelve 
days  later,  is  in  answer  to  one,  from  him,  dated  at  Washing- 
ton, where  he  now  held  a  post  under  government,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Irving  says  in  a  letter  to  Brevoort :  "  It  brought 
so  many  recollections  of  early  times,  and  scenes,  and  com- 
panions, and  pursuits  to  my  memory,  that  my  heart  was 
filled  to  overflowing."  In  the  allusion  to  Decatur,  it  will 
be  recollected  that  he  had  on  the  22nd  of  March  previous 
fallen  in  a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron,  induced  by  some 
animadversions  of  his  on  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  the 
affair  of  the  Leopard. 

London,  May  27,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  JAMES, — It  is  some  time  since  I  received  your  very 
interesting  and  gratifying  letter  of  January  20th,  and  I  have  ever 
since  been  on  the  point  of  answering  it,  but  been  prevented  by  those 
thousand  petty  obstacles  that  are  always  in  the  way  of  letter- writing. 

I  feel  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  Peter's  welfare ;  but  I  think  it  vain  to  expect  any  appointment  for 
him  under  government.  I  had  hoped  while  William  Irving  was  in 
Congress,  that  he  might  have  interest  enough  to  get  Peter  some 
situation  without  any  trouble  or  importunity,  but  since  he  has  with- 
drawn from  public  life  I  give  up  all  hopes  of  the  kind,  *  *  * 

VOL.  I.  T 
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As  I  am  launched  upon  the  literary  world  here,  I  find  my  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  extending.  Murray's  drawing-room  is  a  great 
resort  of  first-rate  literary  characters  ;  whenever  I  have  a  leisure  nour 
I  go  there,  and  seldom  fail  to  meet  with  some  interesting  personages. 
The  hours  of  access  are  from  two  to  five.  It  is  understood  to  be  a 
matter  of  privilege,  and  that  you  must  have  a  general  invitation  from 
Murray.  Here  I  frequently  meet  with  such  personages  as  Gifford, 
Campbell,  Foscolo,  Hallam  (author  of  a  work  on  the  Middle  Ages), 
Sputhey,  Milman,  Scott,  Belzoni,  &c.  &c.  The  visitors  are  men  of 
different  politics,  though  most  frequently  ministerialists.  Gifford,  of 
whom,  as  an  old  adversary,  you  may  be  curious  to  know  something, 
is  a  small,  shrivelled,  deformed  man  of  about  sixty,  with  something 
of  a  humped  back,  eyes  that  diverge,  and  a  large  mouth.  He  is 
generally  reclining  on  one  of  the  sofas,  and  supporting  himself  by  the 
cushions,  being  very  much  debilitated.  He  is  mild  and  courteous  in 
his  manners,  without  any  of  the  petulance  that  you  would  be  apt  to 
expect,  and  is  quite  simple,  unaffected,  and  unassuming.  Murray 
tells  me  that  Gilford  does  not  write  any  full  articles  for  the  Review, 
but  revises,  modifies,  prunes,  and  prepares  whatever  is  offered ;  and 
is  very  apt  to  extract  the  sting  from  articles  that  are  rather  virulent. 
Scott,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  he  is  now  called,  passed  some  few 
weeks  in  town  lately,  on  coming  up  for  his  baronetcy.  I  saw  him 
repeatedly,  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him  two  or  three 
years  since  at  his  country  retreat  on  the  Tweed.  He  is  a  man  that, 
if  you  knew,  you  would  love ;  a  right  honest-hearted,  generous-spirited 
being ;  without  vanity,  affectation,  or  assumption  of  any  kind.  He 
enters  into  every  passing  scene  or  passing  pleasure  with  the  interest 
and  simple  enjoyment  of  a  child  ;  nothing  seems  too  high  or  remote 
for  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  and  nothing  too  trivial  or  low  for  the  kind- 
ness and  pleasantry  of  his  spirit.  When  I  was  in  want  of  literary 
counsel  and  assistance,  Scott  was  the  only  literary  man  to  whom  I  felt 
that  I  could  talk  about  myself  and  my  petty  concerns  with  the  con- 
fidence and  freedom  that  1  would  to  an  old  friend — nor  was  I  deceived 
— from  the  first  moment  that  I  mentioned  my  work  to  him  in  a  letter, 
he  took  a  decided  and  effective  interest  in  it,  and  has  been  to  me  an 
invaluable  friend.  It  is  only  astonishing  how  he  finds  time,  with 
such  ample  exercise  of  the  pen,  to  attend  so  much  to  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  others ;  but  no  one  ever  applied  to  Scott  for  any  aid, 
counsel,  or  service  that  would  cost  time  and  trouble,  that  was  not 
most  cheerfully  and  thoroughly  assisted.  Life  passes  away  with  him 
in  a  round  of  good  offices  and  social  enjoyments.  Literature  seems 
his  sport  rather  than  his  labour  or  his  ambition,  and  I  never  met  with 
an  author  so  completely  void  of  all  the  petulance,  egotism,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  craft ;  but  I  am  running  into  prolixity  about  Scott, 
who  I  confess  has  completely  won  my  heart,  even  more  as  a  man 
than  as  an  author ;  so,  praying  God  to  bless  him,  we  will  change  the 
subject. 
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Your  picture  of  domestic  enjoyment  indeed  raises  my  envy.  With 
all  my  wandering  habits,  which  are  the  result  of  circumstances  rather 
than  of  disposition,  I  think  I  was  formed  for  an  honest,  domestic, 
uxorious  man,  and  I  cannot  hear  of  my  old  cronies  snugly  nestled 
down  with  good  wives  and  fine  children  round  them,  but  1  feel  for 
the  moment  desolate  and  forlorn.  Heavens !  what  a  haphazard, 
schemeless  life  mine  has  been,  that  here  I  should  be,  at  this  time  of 
life,  youth  slipping  away,  and  scribbling  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year,  far  from  home,  without  any  means  or  prospect  of  entering 
into  matrimony,  which  I  absolutely  believe  indispensable  to  the  hap- 
piness and  even  comfort  of  the  after  part  of  existence.  When  I  fell 
into  misfortunes  and  saw  all  the  means  of  domestic  establishment 
pass  away  like  a  dream,  I  used  to  comfort  myself  with  the  idea  that 
if  I  was  indeed  doomed  to  remain  single,  you  and  Brevoort  and 
Gouv.  Kemble  would  also  do  the  same,  and  that  we  should  form 
a  knot  of  queer,  rum  old  bachelors,  at  some  future  day  to  meet  at 
the  corner  of  Wall-street  or  walk  the  sunny  side  of  Broadway  and 
kill  time  together.  But  you  and  Brevoort  nave  given  me  the  slip, 
and  now  that  Gouv.  has  turned  Vulcan  and  is  forging  thunderbolts 
so  successfully  in  the  Highlands,  I  expect  nothing  more  than  to  hear 
of  his  conveying  some  blooming  bride  up  to  the  smithy.  But  Heaven 
prosper  you  all,  and  grant  that  I  may  find  you  all  thriving  and  happy 
when  I  return. 

I  cannot  close  my  letter  without  adverting  to  the  sad  story  of  our 
gallant  friend  Decatur  ;  though  my  heart  rises  to  my  throat  the 
moment  his  idea  comes  across  my  mind.  He  was  a  friend  "  faithful 
and  just "  to  me,  and  I  have  gone  through  such  scenes  of  life  as 
make  a  man  feel  the  value  of  friendship.  I  can  never  forget  how 
generously  he  stepped  forth  in  my  behalf,  when  I  felt  beaten  down 
and  broken-spirited;  I  can  never  forget  him  as  the  companion  of 
some  of  my  happiest  hours,  and  as  mingled  with  some  of  the  last 
scenes  of  home  and  its  enjoyments;  these  recollections  bring  him 
closer  to  my  feelings  than  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  public  career.  But 
he  has  lived  through  a  life  of  animation  and  enjoyment,  and  died  in 
the  fulness  of  fame  and  prosperity ;  his  cup  was  always  full  to  the 
brim,  and  he  has  not  lingered  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs  and  taste  of  the 
bitterness.  I  feel  most  for  her  he  has  left  behind,  and  from  all  that 
I  recollect  of  her  devoted  affection,  her  disconsolateness  even  during 
his  temporary  absence  and  jeopardy,  I  shrink  from  picturing  to  my- 
self what  must  now  be  her  absolute  wretchedness.  If  she  is  still 
near  you  give  her  my  most  affectionate  remembrances ;  to  speak  of 
sympathy  to  her  would  be  intrusion. 

And  now,  my  dear  James,  with  a  full  heart  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  just  when  it  is  convenient ;  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  short  the  letter,  nor  think  any  apologies  necessary  for 
delays,  only  let  me  hear  from  you.  I  may  suffer  time  to  elapse  my- 
self, being  unsettled,  and  often  perplexed  and  occupied ;  but  believe 
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me  always  the  same  in  my  feelings,  however  irregular  in  my  conduct, 
and  that  no  new  acquaintances  that  a  traveller  makes  in  his  casual 
sojournings  are  apt  to  wear  out  the  deep  recollections  of  his  early 
friends.  Give  my  love  to  Gertrude,  who  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  perfect 
pattern  for  wives,  and  when  your  boy  grows  large  enough  to  under- 
stand tough  stories,  tell  him  some  of  our  early  frolics,  that  he  may 
have  some  kind  of  an  acquaintance  with  me  against  we  meet. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

W.  IRVING. 

Peter,  who  is  sitting  by  me,  desires  me  to  remember  him  most 
heartily  to  you  and  Gertrude. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  after  the  printers  had  commenced 
upon\  the  English  edition  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Sketch 
Book),  Mr.  Irving  transmitted  to  his  brother  Ebenezer  the 
sheets  for  the  seventh  number,  to  be  made  up  of  "West- 
minst^r  Abbey,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Little  Britain,  and  the 
Angler. 

Of  the  last  article  he  writes : 

It  is  a  sketch  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  life ;  and,  therefore, 
if  it  has  novother  merit,  it  has  that  of  truth  and  nature. 

It  is  not  likely  (he  adds)  that  I  shall  publish  another  number  soon. 
I  have  had  sb  much  muddling  work  with  the  Sketch  Book  from  pub- 
lishing in  both  countries,  that  I  have  grown  tired  of  it,  and  have  lost 
all  excitement.  I  shall  feel  relieved  from  a  cloud  when  I  get  this 
volume  printed  and  out  of  my  sight.  *  *  * 

The  seventh  number,  published  Sept.  13,  1820,  terminated 
the  series  in  America ;  but  the  second  volume  of  the  English 
Sketch  Book  included  two  additional  articles,  previously 
contributed  by  Mr.  Irving  to  the  Analectic  Magazine,  viz. 
Traits  of  Indian  Character,  and  Philip  of  Pokanoket.  These 
articles  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  American 
volumes. 

The  following  letters  to  his  brother  Ebenezer  and  Bre- 
voort,  which  will  close  this  volume,  and  with  it  an  eventful 
chapter  of  the  author's  life,  were  written  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  the  Continent  on  that  long-talked-of  excursion, 
to  which  he  was  looking  forward  when  he  embarked  from 
America;  but  which  circumstances  had  so  conspired  to 
delay. 

To  EBENEZER  IRVING. 

London,  Aug.  15,  1820. 

*  *  *  The  Sketch  Book  has  been  very  successful  in  England.  The 
first  volume  is  out  of  print,  which  is  doing  very  well,  considering  that  it 
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is  but  four  or  five  months  since  it  was  published,  that  it  has  had  to 
make  its  own  way  against  many  disadvantages,  being  written  by 
an  author  the  public  knew  nothing  of,  and  published  by  a  bookseller 
who  was  going  to  ruin.  The  second  volume,  of  which  a  thousand 
were  printed,  is  going  off  briskly ;  and  Murray  proposes  putting  to 
press  immediately  a  uniform  edition  of  the  two  volumes  at  his  own 
expense.  I  have  offered,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  work  to  him 
entirely,  and  am  to  know  his  answer  to-morrow.*  He  wishes  likewise 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Knickerbocker,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
spoken  well  of  in  the  British  publications,  and  particularly  in  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  in  which  I  have  received  the  highest  eulogium  that 
has  ever  been  passed  upon  me.  It  is  written  by  Lockhart,  author  of 
Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  and  son-in-law  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
You  will  perceive  that  I  have  dedicated  my  second  volume  to  Scott ; 
but  this  dedication  had  not  been  seen  by  Lockhart  at  the  time  he 
wrote  the  eulogium.  Should  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  work 
be  published  in  America,  I  wisli  the  dedication  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  volume.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  how  sensible  I  feel  of  the 
warm  and  affectionate  interest  which  Scott  has  taken  in  me  and  my 
writings.  My  second  volume  has  been  noticed  by  two  or  three 
periodical  publications,  and  in  the  same  favourable  way  with  the  first. 
I  have  received  abundance  of  private  marks  of  approbation  from 
literary  people  here ;  and  upon  the  whole,  have  reason  to  be  highly 
gratified  with  the  success  of  my  literary  enterprise  in  this  country. 
After  all,  I  value  success  here  chiefly  as  tending  to  confirm  my  stand- 
ing in  my  own  country  ;  for  it  is  to  popularity  at  home  that  I  look  as 
the  sweetest  source  of  enjoyment. 

London,  Aug.  15,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT, — I  am  now  in  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
breaking  up  my  encampment,  and  moving  off  for  the  Continent. 
After  remaining  so  long  in  one  place  it  is  painful  to  cast  loose  again 
and  turn  oneself  adrift ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  long  enough  in 
any  place  in  Europe  to  make  it  a  home. 

Since  I  have  published  with  Murray,  I  have  had  continual  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  something  of  the  literary  world,  and  have  formed 
some  very  agreeable  acquaintances.  *  *  * 

There  have  been  some  literary  coteries  set  on  foot  lately  by  some 
Blue  Stockings  of  fashion,  at  which  I  have  been  much  amused. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  a  great  promoter  of  them.  You  may  have 
read  some  of  her  writings,  particularly  her  Glenarvon,  in  which  she 
has  woven  many  anecdotes  of  fashionable  life  and  fashionable  cha- 
racters ;  and  hinted  at  particulars  of  her  own  story,  and  that  of  Lord 
Byron.  She  is  a  strange  being,  a  compound  of  contradictions,  with 
much  to  admire,  much  to  stare  at,  and  much  to  condemn.  *  *  * 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  also  with  Belzoni,  the  traveller, 
who  is  just  bringing  out  a  personal  narrative  of  his  researches,  illus- 
*  Murray  bought  the  copyright  for  two  hundred  pounds. 
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trated  with  very  extraordinary  plates.  There  is  the  interior  of  a 
temple,  excavated  in  a  hill,  which  he  discovered  and  opened ;  which 
had  the  effect  on  me  of  an  Arabian  tale.  There  are  rows  of  gigantic 
statues,  thirty  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  calcareous  rock,  in  perfect 
preservation.  I  have  been  as  much  delighted  in  conversing  with 
him,  and  getting  from  him  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  feelings, 
as  was  ever  one  of  Sinbad's  auditors.  Belzoni  is  about  six  feet  four 
or  five  inches  high ;  of  a  large  frame,  but  a  small,  and,  1  think,  a 
very  fine  head ;  and  a  countenance  which,  at  times,  is  very  expres- 
sive and  intelligent.  *  *  * 

I  have  also  frequently  met  with  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  able  and  inte- 
resting work  on  the  Middle  Ages  you  have  no  doubt  seen,  and  most 
probably  have  in  your  library.  Like  all  other  men  of  real  talent 
and  unquestionable  merit,  he  is  affable  and  unpretending.  He  is  a 
copious  talker,  and  you  are  sure,  when  he  is  present,  to  have  conver- 
sation briskly  kept  up.  But  it  is  useless  merely  to  mention  names  in 
this  manner ;  and  is  too  much  like  entertaining  one  with  a  description 
of  a  banquet,  by  merely  naming  the  dishes.  One  thing  I  have  found 
invariably :  that  the  greater  the  merit,  the  less  has  been  the  preten- 
sion ;  and  that  there  is  no  being  so  modest,  natural,  unaffected,  and 
unassuming  as  a  first-rate  genius.  *  *  * 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  our  worthy  Patroon  is  doing  well  with 
his  foundry.  God  bless  and  prosper  him,  and  make  him  as  rich  and 
as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be.  I  believe  I  told  you  in  my  last  of  a 
long  letter  which  I  received  from  James  Paulding — it  was  a  most 
gratifying  one  to  me ;  and  it  gave  me  a  picture  of  quiet  prosperity 
and  domestic  enjoyment,  which  it  is  delightful  for  a  wandering,  un- 
settled being  like  myself  to  contemplate.  Oh !  my  dear  Brevoort, 
how  my  heart  warms  towards  you  all,  when  I  get  talking  and  thinking 
of  past  times  and  past  scenes !  What  would  I  not  give  for  a  few 
days  among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  with  the  little  knot  that 
was  once  assembled  there !  But  I  shall  return  home,  and  find  all 
changed,  and  shall  be  made  sensible  how  much  I  have  changed  my- 
self. It  is  this  idea  which  continually  comes  across  my  mind  when  I 
think  of  home ;  and  I  am  continually  picturing  to  myself  the  dreary 
state  of  a  poor  devil  like  myself,  who,  after  wandering  about  the  world 
among  strangers,  returns  to  find  himself  a  still  greater  stranger  in  his 
native  place.  *  *  * 

And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  must  take  my  leave,  for  it  is  midnight, 
and  I  am  wearied  with  packing  trunks  and  making  other  preparations 
for  my  departure.  The  next  you  will  hear  from  me  will  be  from. 
France ;  and  after  passing  five  years  in  England  among  genuine  John 
Bulls,  it  will  be  like  entering  into  a  new  world  to  cross  the  Channel. 

EXD  OF  YOL.  I. 
C.  WHITING,  BEAUFORT  HOUSE,  STRAND. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

Letter  to  William  Irving — A  Steam -boat  Enterprise — Embarks  the  Value 
of  his  Literary  Property  in  it — How  "William  and  John  regarded  the 
Project — Lodgings  in  Paris — Growing  Popularity  of  the  Sketch  Book 
in  England — Its  Parentage  ascribed  to  Scott — Correspondence  on  the 
Subject — Christmas  Invitation — Murray  authorises  Draft  of  One  Hun- 
dred Guineas  for  Sketch  Book,  in  Addition  to  the  Terms  agreed  upon, 
and  publishes  Knickerbocker — Letter  to  Leslie — His  Designs  for  Knicker- 
bocker— His  May  Day — His  Likeness  of  Geoffrey — Peter  Powell's  bur- 
lesque Account  of  its  Costume — The  Author's  sensitive  Comment,  and 
Leslie's  Reply — Subjects  chosen  by  Leslie  for  Knickerbocker  —  The 
Author's  Opinion  of  them — Increasing  Reputation  in  England. 

THE  two  brothers  left  London  for  Paris  on  the  17th  of 
August,  taking  Havre  in  their  way.  Here  a  prospect  seemed 
to  open  of  starting  Peter  in  a  safe  enterprise,  as  "Washington 
thought,  and  the  following  letter  to  William,  the  last  I  have 
found  addressed  to  that  brother,  will  show  with  what  ready 
zeal  he  embarked  in  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  this  letter, 
because  it  serves  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits 
in  his  character — his  fidelity  to  the  fraternal  relation.  "  Bro- 
therhood," is  his  language  to  me,  in  a  letter  many  years  later, 
"  is  a  holy  alliance  made  by  God  and  imprinted  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  should  adhere  to  it  with  religious  faith.  The  more 
kindly  and  scrupulously  we  observe  its  dictates,  the  happier 
for  us."  His  whole  life  was  an  exemplification  of  this  sen- 
timent. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  Peter  and  he  had 
occupied  the  same  lodgings  in  London  for  about  a  year, 
during  which  this  brother  gave  anonymously  to  the  world  a 
Venetian  tale,  taken  from  the  French,  entitled  Giovanni 
Sbogarro,  which  he  had  written  at  Birmingham.  It  was 
published  in  London  and  in  New  York ;  but  belonging  as  it 
did  to  a  school  of  fiction  that  was  passing  away  under  the 
brilliant  advent  of  Scott,  its  pecuniary  success  was  not  very 
encouraging. 

To  WILLIAM  IRVING. 

Paris,  Sept.  22,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  have  just  drawn  two  sets  of  Exchange  on 
you,  one  at  sixty  and  another  at  ninety  days,  for  1000  dollars  each.  I 
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presume  Peter  has  written  at  large  about  the  project  to  promote  which 
these  bills  are  drawn.  I  will,  however,  give  a  few  particulars.  On 
our  way  from  England  here  we  stopped  at  Havre,  where  we  unex- 
pectedly found  Mr.  Edward  Church,  who  had  just  put  a  steam-boat 
on  the  Seine,  to  run  between  Havre  and  Rouen.  It  had  made  but 
one  trip ;  but  the  prospects  were  so  favourable  that  Mr.  Beasley,  our 
consul,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  river  and  its  localities,  had 
entered  warmly  into  the  enterprise.  We  took  passage  in  the  steam- 
boat for  Rouen,  and  were  struck  with  the  populousness  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  quantity  of  traffic  carried  on  upon  its  waters,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery.  It  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous places  possible  for  steam  navigation,  both  as  to  procuring 
freight  and  passengers  ;  and  we  both  at  the  same  time  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  share  in  a  new  enterprise  of  the  kind  would  be  a  most 
promising  mode  of  turning  a  small  amount  of  money  and  some  activity 
of  talent  and  exertion  to  large  account.  It  was  not  like  a  mere 
random  experiment,  for  Mr.  Church,  the  conductor  of  the  enterprise, 
had  already  proved  his  capacity  by  his  very  successful  attempts  on  the 
Garonne.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  parties  owning  the  boat  being 
such  intimate  friends  was  greatly  in  favour  of  a  participation  in  the 
concern.  After  our  arrival  in  Paris,  we  talked  the  matter  over  with 
one  another  and  with  Mr.  Church,  and  Peter  wrote  to  Beasley.  He 
has  since  been  at  Rouen,  and  is  at  present  at  Havre,  where,  after 
making  minute  examinations,  all  which  tend  to  confirm  us  more  and 
more  in  our  anticipations,  he  has  made  arrangements  for  taking  a 
share  in  the  general  concern  (which  will  include  two  other  boats 
about  to  be  built)  to  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars.  I  have  agreed 
to  embark  one-half  of  the  amount  (5000  dollars),  which  I  trust  is  not 
more  than  the  value  of  my  literary  property  in  the  hands  of  E.  I.,  and 
shall  draw  on  you  to  that  amount.  As  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  proceeds  of  my  writings,  you  must  avail  yourself  of 
them  as  they  come  in;  or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  your  convenience,  you 
may  dispose  of  the  copyrights. 

I  am  induced  to  take  this  share  in  the  enterprise,  not  from  a  desire 
of  making  money  for  myself,  but  to  enable  Peter  to  lay  hold  of  what 
I  consider  the  best,  and  indeed  what  is  the  only  chance  for  getting 
into  fortune's  way  again,  that  has  presented  since  our  disasters.  It 
will  once  more  give  him  employment,  and  employment  to  which  he  is 
particularly  adapted  by  the  turn  of  his  mind  and  his  personal  activity ; 
and  I  think  it  will  pay  him  largely  for  his  trouble.  I  shall  not  enter 
any  further  into  the  scheme  myself,  nor  shall  I  take  any  active  part. 
The  part  we  take  will  be  entirely  in  his  name.  I  shall  turn  my  atten- 
tion entirely  to  literary  pursuits ;  and  I  think  I  shall  pursue  them 
with  more  cheerfulness  when  I  see  prosperity  once  more  dawning 
around  us. 

Peter,  who  had  the  most  confident  anticipations  that  the 
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enterprise  would  prove  very  lucrative  when  it  got  into  further 
operation,  had  just  written'  to  his  brothers  William  and  John, 
requesting  that  one  or  both  of  them,  as  they  found  con- 
venient, should  advance  him  a  loan  of  5000  dollars  (his 
proportion),  and  either  send  it  to  him,  or  authorise  him  to 
draw  for  the  amount.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  application 
that  Washington  adds :  "  I  trust  you  will  all  exert  your- 
selves to  launch  him  fairly  in  this  enterprise,  which  he  seems 
to  look  upon  as  his  last  cast." 

The  brothers,  however,  to  whom  he  made  the  appeal,  were 
very  far  from  seeing  the  matter  in  the  same  favourable  li^ht. 
They  were  annoyed  at  their  remaining  abroad,  and  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  launching  them  in  an  adventure  which 
threatened  to  prolong  their  stay,  without,  as  they  thought, 
any  prospect  of  advantage.  "With  every  disposition  to  pro- 
mote their  true  interests,  therefore,  but  wishing  to  frustrate 
the  whole  scheme  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  refused 
to  furnish  the  capital  required.  John  wrote  for  further  ex- 
planations to  Peter,  and  then  declined,  while  William,  whose 
health  was  failing,  and  whose  life  was  soon  to  close,  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  withhold  acceptance  from  the  drafts  of 
Washington,  that  he  might  not  facilitate  the  fulfilment  of  a 
purpose  which,  in  his  foreboding  spirit,  might  only  lead  anew 
to  sordid  entanglement,  without  benefiting  either  him  or 
Peter.  "  They  have  acted  as  they  thought  for  my  interest," 
wrote  Washington  to  Brevoort,  "  and  were,  no  doubt,  per- 
suaded that  by  refusing  my  drafts  they  would  prevent  my 
engaging  in  what  they  thought  an  injudicious  enterprise." 
It  would  have  been  well  if  it  could  have  had  that  effect,  but 
unfortunately  for  Washington  he  had  already  committed 
himself.  The  drafts  were  for  an  interest  actually  purchased 
in  the  concern,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  for  raising  the  necessary  advance. 

Alluding  to  the  well-intended  refusal  of  his  brothers  to 
honour  his  drafts,  he  writes  to  Brevoort :  "  I  am  confident 
they  do  it  out  of  a  zeal  for  my  interest,  but  a  man  may  be 
killed  even  by  kindness." 

The  result  of  the  enterprise  vindicated  the  brotherly 
anxiety  of  William  and  John  in  shrinking  back  from  aiding 
him  to  embark  in  it.  Meanwhile,  as  Peter  had  failed  of  a 
share  of  the  property,  an  agency  wras  opened  to  him  in  the 
management  of  the  concern,  while  Washington,  after  the 
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money  he  had  embarked  in  it,  considered  himself,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  as  pretty  much  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
before  he  published  the  Sketch  Book. 

In  explanation  of  the  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated  in 
engaging  in  the  concern,  and  adverting  to  a  pecuniary  sum 
remitted  from  America,  the  proceeds  of  some  literary  pro- 
perty, he  writes : 

If  Peter  would  have  accepted  the  money  and  lived  on  it,  until 
something  turned  up ;  if  he  would  have  shared  my  morsel  with  me 
as  I  made  it,  it  was  at  his  service.  I  have  repeatedly  told  him 
so.  I  have  urged  it  upon  him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  foist  a  loan  of  money  on  him,  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain. 
He  .has  a  tenacious,  and,  as  I  think,  a  false  and  squeamisli  delicacy 
on  that  head ;  and  will  not  take  a  farthing  from  me.  Were  I  in  his 
situation,  and  he  had  the  fullest  purse,  I  would  share  it  without 
hesitation.  I  would  think  I  did  not  do  him  justice  in  declining  to 
share  his  better  luck.  I  have,  therefore,  done  the  best  I  could  to 
serve  him ;  and  if  the  steam-boat  business  fails,  and  all  that  I  advance 
is  lost,  my  only  regret  will  be  on  his  account. 

Mr.  Irving  took  lodgings  at  Paris,  at  No.  4,  Hue  Mont 
Thabor,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuileries  ;  but  he  had  become 
so  unsettled  in  mind  by  shifting  his  quarters  to  new  scenes, 
and  his  thoughts  had  become  so  occupied  by  the  steam-boat 
scheme  then  opening,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  pen. 

I  have  been  about  a  month  in  Paris  (he  writes  to  William  in  the 
letter  of  September  22nd,  already  quoted  in  part),  and  begin  to  feel 
a  little  more,  at  home.  Mr.  Gallatin*  has  been  extremely  attentive 
to  me.  I  have  dined  with  him  repeatedly.  Either  Paris  or  myself 
has  changed  very  much  since  I  was  here  before.  It  is  by  no  means 
so  gay  as  formerly ;  that  is  to  say,  the  populace  have  a  more  grave 
and  triste  appearance.  You  see  but  little  of  the  sprightliness  and 
gaiety  of  manner  for  which  the  French  are  proverbial.  However,  as 
I  have  been  here  but  a  little  time  I  will  not  begin  to  give  opinions  ; 
and  as  I  wish  my  letter  to  go  safe,  I  will  not  interlard  it  with  any 
speculations  on  national  character  or  concerns. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sketch  Book  was  making  a  fame  for  him 
in  England.  The  Edinburgh  Eeview,  in  an  article  written 
by  Jeffrey,  contained  a  handsome  tribute  to  his  talents,  and 
perhaps  not  the  least  flattering  circumstance  connected  with 

*  Albert  Gallatin,  the  American  minister. 
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its  publication  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Irving,  was  a  rumour 
which  ascribed  its  parentage  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  his  knowledge  in  a  most  gratify- 
ing manner  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Rush,  our  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  transmitting  one  from  the  accom- 
plished Lady  Lyttleton,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Spencer,  whose 
high  character  and  attainments  caused  her  afterwards  to  be 
chosen  to  superintend  the  early  education  of  the  children  of 
Queen  Victoria.  As  it  forms  a  curious  and  interesting 
anecdote,  I  give  the  correspondence ;  a  portion  of  it  being 
from  copies  retained  by  Mr.  Irving. 

From  the  HON.  RICHARD  RUSH  to  WASH.  IRVING. 

London,  Oct.  20,  1820.    11,  Blenheim-street. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  value  the  enclosed  letter  very  highly,  and  would 
not  trust  it  out  of  my  own  hands  but  to  pass  it  to  yours,  and  almost 
tremble  at  risking  it  to  Paris.  Pray,  therefore,  do  not  fail  to  return 
it,  and  I  must  say  the  sooner  the  better,  as  I  shall  wait  impatiently 
for  your  answer  before  returning  a  final  one  to  my  fair  correspondent. 

She  is  Lady  Lyttleton,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  is 
among  the  most  accomplished  and  lovely  women  of  England ;  worthy, 
as  I  think,  of  another  monody  from  Hayley,  should  fate  ever  snatch 
her  from  her  almost  equally  estimable  husband.  If  you  do  not  write 
to  me  soon  all  that  you  have  to  say  upon  her  letter,  I  shall  certainly 
give  her  to  understand,  and  perhaps  under  my  official  seal,  that  you 
are  the  author  of  Waverley,  Rob  Roy,  and  some  two  or  three  more 
of  the  Shakspearean  novels ;  for  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  to  have  the 
credit  of  the  Sketch  Book,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  portion 
of  his  laurels  should  not  be  transferred  to  you  by  way  of  indemnifi- 
cation. *  *  * 

From  LADY  LYTTLETON  to  MR.  RUSH. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  hope  your  Excellency  will  not  think  that  I  am  pre- 
suming too  far  upon  your  goodness  in  taking  the  liberty  of  making 
an  inquiry  which  relates  to  a  subject  of  some  interest,  I  think  to 
yourself  as  well  as  to  me.  A  report  lias  lately  prevailed  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  I  dp  not  know  exactly  upon  what  grounds,  that  the 
Sketch  Book,  which  you  first  procured  us  the  very  great  pleasure  of 
reading,  was  written,  not  as  it  professes  to  be,  by  a  countryman  of 
yours,  but  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  very  numerous  disguises  and 
whose  well-known  fondness  for  literary  masquerading  seem  to  have 
gained  him  the  advantage  of  being  suspected  as  the  author  of  every 
distinguished  work  that  is  published.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
merits  of  the  Sketch  Book  are  so  very  unlike  those  of  Scott,  and  that 
the  style  and  nature  of  the  work  are  so  new  and  peculiar,  that  it  puts 
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me  out  of  all  patience  to  hear  the  surmise,  and  I  could  not  rest  till  I 
had  applied  to  your  Excellency  for  some  proof  'of  its  falsehood.  I  am 
told  that  nobody  has  yet  actually  seen  a  copy  of  the  book  printed  in 
America ;  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  great  friend,  as  he  calls  himself, 
of  the  pretended  author,  inadvertently  asserted  one  day  that  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  had  resided  in  London  all  the  time  he  was  in  Eng- 
land ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  it  was  inferred,  have  written  the  ad- 
mirably just  descriptions  of  English  rural  life ;  and  upon  my  appear- 
ing obstinately  incredulous,  I  was  assured  that  if  Sir  Walter  Scott 
did  not  write  the  whole,  he  at  least  revised  the  language,  and  had  all 
the  merit  of  the  style.  Let  me  entreat  your  Excellency  to  send  me 
a  triumphant  proof  that  all  this  is  groundless,  and  that  the  very 
prettiest  and  most  amiable  book  we  have  read  for  a  long  time  has  not 
the  defect  of  being  a  trick  upon  readers.  *  *  * 

"From  WASHINGTON  IRVING  to  MR.  RUSH. 

Paris,  Oct.  28,  1820.     4,  Eue  Mont  Thabor,. 

My  DEAR  SIR, — I  feel  very  much  obliged  by  your  letter  of  the 
20th,  and  am  highly  flattered  by  the  letter  of  Lady  Lyttleton,  which 
you  were  so  good  as  to  enclose,  and  which  I  herewith  return.  It  is 
indeed  delightful  to  receive  applause  from  such  a  quarter.  As  her 
ladyship  seems  desirous  of  full  and  explicit  information  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Sketch  Book,  you  may  assure  her  that  it  was 
entirely  written  by  myself ;  that  the  revisions  and  corrections  were 
my  own,  and  that  I  have  had  no  literary  assistance  either  in  the  be- 
ginning or  the  finishing  of  it.  I  speak  fully  to  this  point,  not  from 
any  anxiety  of  authorship,  but  because  the  doubts  which  her  ladyship 
has  heard  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  old  notion  that 
it  is  impossible  for  an  American  to  write  decent  English.  If  I  have 
indeed  been  fortunate  enough  to  do  anything,  however  trifling,  to 
stagger  this  prejudice,  I  am  too  good  a  patriot  to  give  up  even  the 
little  ground  I  have  gained.  As  to  the  article  on  Rural  Life  in  Eng- 
land, which  appears  to  have  pleased  her  ladyship,  it  may  give  it  some 
additional  interest  in  her  eyes  to  know  that  though  the  result  of 
general  impressions  received  in  various  excursions  about  the  country, 
yet  it  was  sketched  in  the  vicinity  of  Hagley*  just  after  I  had  been, 
rambling  about  its  grounds,  and  whilst  its  beautiful  scenery,  with 
that  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  idea  that  anything  I  have  written 
should  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  my  weak  pen  from  the 
honour  of  such  a  parentage.  He  could  tenant  half  a  hundred 
scribblers  like  myself  on  the  mere  skirts  of  his  literary  reputation. 
He  never  saw  my  writings  until  in  print ;  but  though  he  has  not 

*  The  seat  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  where  the  old  customs  were  kept  up,  as 
related  by  Geoffrey  Crayon  in  his  Christinas  Eve  and  Christmas  Dinner. 
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assisted  me  with  his  pen,  yet  the  interest  which  he  took  in  my  suc- 
cess, the  praises  which  he  bestowed  on  some  of  the  first  American, 
numbers  forwarded  to  him,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  me  to  go 
on  and  do  more,  and  the  countenance  he  gave  to  the  first  volume 
when  republished  in  England,  have,  perhaps,  been  more  effectually 
serviceable  than  if  he  had  revised  and  corrected  my  work  page  by 
page.  He  has  always  been  to  me  a  frank,  generous,  warm-hearted 
friend,  and  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  gratifications  to  be  able  to  call 
him  such.  Indeed,  it  is  the  delight  of  his  noble  and  liberal  nature  to 
do  good  and  to  dispense  happiness ;  those  who  only  know  him 
through  his  writings  know  not  a  tithe  of  his  excellence.* 

Present  my  sincere  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Rush,  and  believe  me, 
dear  sir,  with  very  great  respect,  yours  faithfully, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

The  information  contained  in  this  letter,  or  perhaps  the 
letter  itself,  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Rush  to  Lady 
Lyttleton,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  message  from  Lord  and 
Lady  Spencer,  her  parents,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  and 
inviting  him  to  spend  the  approaching  Christmas  at  their 
place.  The  invitation  was  conveyed  through  Mr.  Rush,  ia 
a  note  from  Mr.  Lyttleton.  The  following  is  Mr.  Irving's 
reply,  which  I  give  from  a  copy  preserved  among  his  papers : 

To  the  HON.  RICHARD  RUSH. 

Paris,  Dec.  G,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  feel  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  letter 
of  the  27th,  and  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself  as  to  the  very 
flattering  communication  from  Mr.  Lyttleton.  It  is  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  vanity  of  a  soberer  man  than  myself.  Nothing  would  give 
me  greater  gratification  than  to  avail  myself  of  the  hospitable  invita- 
tion of  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer,  but  at  present  it  is  out  of  my  power 
.to  leave  Paris,  and  would  be  deranging  all  my  plans  to  return  imme- 
diately to  England.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Lyttleton  my  sincere  acknowledgments  of  his  politeness,  and  also  of 
the  honour  done  me  by  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer ;  but  above  all,  my 
heartfelt  sense  of  the  interest  evinced  in  my  behalf  by  Lady  Lyttleton, 
which  I  frankly  declare  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances 
that  have  befallen  me  in  the  whole  course  of  my  literary  errantry. 

Excuse  all  this  trouble  which  circumstances  oblige  me  to  give 
your  Excellency,  and  believe  me,  with  my  best  remembrances  to  Mrs. 
Rush,  Yours  very  faithfully, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

*  From  a  draft  of  Mr.  Irviug's  reply. 
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At  a  later  period  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  "Wimbledon, 
one  of  the  noble  country-seats  of  Earl  Spencer,  about  twelve 
miles  from  London,  and  where  he  first  met  the  poet  Rogers. 

Some  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  this  letter  (October"26), 
Mr.  Murray  informed  the  author  that  his  volumes  had  suc- 
ceeded so  much  beyond  his  mercantile  estimate,  that  he 
begged  he  would  do  him  the  favour  to  draw  on  him  at  sixty- 
five  days  for  one  hundred  guineas,  in  addition  to  the  terms 
agreed  upon. 

He  had  also  been  encouraged  to  publish  the  History  of 
New  York. 

I  did  not  know  you  (he  writes)  as  I  ought  and  might  have  known 
you  until  I  read  Knickerbocker,  of  which  I  am  equally  happy  and 
proud  to  have  been,  though  tardily,  the  publisher.  After  all,  it  is  at 
present,  and  only  at  present  I  trust,  your  opus  magnum ;  it  is  the 
Don  Quixote  or  Hudibras  of  your  country,  and  connected  with  your 
age  at  the  time  it  was  written,  displays  most  certain  marks  of  genius. 
It  is  very  generally  liked  here ;  and  if  so,  how  much  more  it  must  be 
felt,  and  therefore  much  more  enjoyed,  by  your  own  countrymen.  I 
am  quite  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  character  and  scenery,  which 
you  have  so  admirably  dramatised,  and  so  vividly  painted.  I  have 
printed  it  in  one  octavo  volume  to  range  with  the  Sketch  Book  ;  but 
I  think  this  is  not  the  form  most  appropriate  to  it,  and  I  now  propose 
to  reprint  it  in  four  or  five  small  volumes  like  Lord  Byron's  works, 
and  denominated  foolscap  octavo. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Murray  informs  him  that  he  had 
been  very  much  struck  with  the  exquisite  humour  and  cor- 
rect taste  of  Leslie's  first  design,  and  had  engaged  him  to 
look  over  the  volume  and  see  if  he  could  make  eight  or 
twelve  designs  equally  happy  with  the  first.  He  also  urges 
him  no  longer  to  conceal  his  name  from  the  world,  but  to 
accept  openly  the  wreath  the  public  had  in  store  for  him, 
give  his  name  to  the  works,  and  write  a  simple  preface  an- 
nouncing it. 

At  this  time  Murray  had  already  reprinted  the  second 
volume  of  the  Sketch  Book,  and  was  preparing  a  new  and 
uniform  edition  of  both  volumes  in  a  smaller  size. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  says :  "  By  the  way,  Lord 
Byron  says  in  his  pithy  manner,  in  a  letter  received  to-day, 

of  date  Oct.  8,  '  Crayon  is  [very]  good,'  interlined  as  I 

have  written  it."* 

*  In  a  manuscript  account  of  a  visit  to  Byron  at  Ravenna  in  June,  1821, 
now  before  me,  by  a  young  American,  whom  Byron  describes  as  "  intelli- 
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It  is  very  evident,  if  Mr.  Murray  had  placed  too  low  an 
estimate  upon  Mr.  Irving  at  first,  he  was  fully  alive  to  his 
merits  now.  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  says,  "  I  did  not  half 
know  you,  and  esteeming  you  highly  as  I  did,  certainly  my 
esteem  is  doubled  by  my  better  knowledge  of  you."  It  was 
something  of  a  triumph  to  receive  such  a  letter  from  the 
bookseller  who  had  first  declined  being  his  publisher. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  he  writes  to  Leslie,  who  had 
told  him  of  the  progress  he  was  making  in  his  picture  of 
the  May- day  : 

I  have  just  received  a  very  long  and  friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, who  in  fact  has  overwhelmed  me  with  eulogiums.  It  appears 
that  my  writings  are  selling  well,  and  he  is  multiplying  editions.  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  that  lie  has  made  your  acquaintance,  and  still 
more  that  he  has  taken  a  great  liking  to  you.  He  speaks  of  you  in 
the  most  gratifying  terms.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you,  and  I  trust  he  will  be.  He  tells  me  he  has  requested 
you  to  look  over  Knickerbocker  for  subjects  for  eight  or  ten  sketches, 
and  the  Sketch  Book  for  a  couple,  and  lie  wishes  me  to  assist  you 
with  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  will  look  over  the  books  and 
write  to  you  in  a  day  or  two.  Murray  is  going  to  make  me  so  fine 
in  print  that  I  shall  hardly  know  myself.  Could  not  Allston's  design 
be  reduced  without  losing  the  characteristic  humour  of  it  ?  I  am 
delighted  to  think  that  your  labours  are  to  be  thus  interwoven  with 
mine,  so  that  we  shall  have  a  kind  of  joint  interest  and  pride  in  every 
volume. 

My  dear  boy,  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  separated  from  you,  and 
I  feel  it  more  and  more.  I  wish  to  Heaven  this  world  were  not  so 
wide,  and  that  we  could  manage  to  keep  more  together  in  it ;  this 
continual  separating  from  those  we  like  is  one  of  the  curses  of  an 
unsettled  life,  and  with  all  my  vagrant  habits  I  cannot  get  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  with  your  picture,  and 

gent,  very  handsome,"  "  a  little  romantic,"  the  poet,  after  a  high  encomium 
upon  the  Knickerbocker  history,  thus  hreaks  off  about  the  Sketch  Book: — 
"  His  Crayon — I  know  it  by  heart,  at  least  there  is  not  a  passage  that  I 
cannot  refer  to  immediately." 

In  alluding  to  this  American  visitor,  Mr.  Coolidge  of  Boston,  Byron  says 
in  a  letter  to  Moore :  "  I  talked  with  him  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings 
are  my  delight.  But  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take  quite  so  much  to  me, 
from  his  having  expected  to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman,  in  wolf-skin, 
breeches,  and  answering  in  fierce  monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this 
world.  I  can  never  get  people  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression, 
of  excited  passion,  arid  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of  passion  any 
more  than  a  continuous  earthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever." 
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that  you  are  more  and  more  pleased  with  it.  Depend  upon  if;,  it  is 
one  of  those  pictures  that  will  do  you  very  essential  service.  It  will 
give  you  a  standing  with  men  whose  opinions  have  great  weight  in 
society — men  curious  in  literature  and  in  antiquities.  The  picture  will 
please  them,  as  showing  not  merely  technical  skill  and  the  ordinary 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  but  as  displaying  research,  mind,  and  strong 
literary  feeling.  It  is  a  highly  classical  English  subject.  I  hope  you 
will  follow  it  up  by  something  in  the  same  line  ;  the  researches  you 
have  made  for  the  picture  will  make  you  feel  more  at  home  in  another. 
I  feel  a  continual  want  to  be  with  you  and  Newton,  to  see  ho\v  you 
both  get  on. 

*  *  *  Mr.  Tappan,  who  bears  this  letter,  told  me  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  Fairman  and  yourself  that  an  engraving  should  be  made 
from  the  likeness  you  have  of  me.  It  is  a  matter  I  do  not  feel  so 
much  objection  to  as  I  did  formerly,  having  been  so  much  upon  the 
town  lately  as  to  have  lost  much  of  my  modesty.  And  as  1  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  some  spurious  print  of  my  phiz  in  America, 
I  do  not  care  if  another  is  made  to  push  it  out  of  sight.  You  will 
only  be  careful  to  finish  the  picture  so  as  not  to  give  it  too  fixed  and 
precise  a  fashion  of  dress.  I  preferred  the  costume  of  Newton's 
likeness  of  me,  which  was  trimmed  with  fur.  These  modern  dresses 
are  apt  to  give  a  paltry,  common-place  air. 

This  caution  to  Leslie  about  the  costume  proved  the  occa- 
sion of  a  piece  of  waggery  on  the  part  of  a  facetious  friend, 
Peter  Powell,  one  of  his  little  circle  of  intimates  in  London, 
consisting  of  Leslie,  JSfewton,  the  "  Childe,"  as  he  was  nick- 
named, and  Willis,  an  Irish  landscape  painter,  more  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  his  letters  as  Father  Luke.  In  writing 
to  him,  Powell  informed  him  that  he  understood  the  world 
was  soon  to  he  gratified  by  an  engraving  of  his  physiognomy, 
to  grace  the  next  edition  of  his  works.  "  Leslie's  picture  is 
very  much  like  you,"  he  writes,  "but  I  tbink  plain,  unso- 
phisticated people  will  be  monstrously  puzzled  to  know 
why  you  should  be  drawn  in  the  habiliments  of  a  Venetian 
nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  as  far  as  effect 
goes  it  is  picturesque  enough." 

This  supposed  change  in  Leslie's  portrait  of  him  called 
out  the  following  sensitive  comment  in  a  letter  to  the  artist 
of  Dec.  19. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Peter  Powell,  in  which  he  speaks  of  my 
portrait  being  in  the  engraver's  hands,  and  that  it  is  painted  in  the 
old  Venetian  costume.  I  hope  you  have  not  misunderstood  my 
meaning  when  I  spoke  about  the  costume  in  which  I  should  like  to 
be  painted.  I  believe  I  spoke  something  about  the  costume  of  New- 
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ton's  portrait.  I  meant  Newton's  portrait  of  me,  not  of  himself.  If 
you  recollect,  lie  painted  me  as  if  in  some  kind  of  an  overcoat,  with  a 
fur  cape ;  a  dress  that  had  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  but  which  merely 
avoided  any  present  fashion  that  might  in  a  few  years  appear  stupid. 
The  Venetian  dress  which  Newton  painted  himself  in  would  have  a 
fantastic  appearance,  and  savour  of  affectation.  If  it  is  not  too  late 
I  should  like  to  have  the  thing  altered.  Let  the  costume  be  simple 
and  picturesque,  but  such  a  one  as  a  gentleman  might  be  supposed  to 
wear  occasionally  at  the  present  day.  I  only  wanted  you  to  avoid 
the  edges,  and  corners,  and  angles  with  which  a  modern  coat  is  so 
oddly  and  formally  clipped  out  at  the  present  day.  "  I  received 
yesterday  yours  of  the  19th,"  writes  Leslie  in  reply,  "  and  hasten  to 
relieve  your  mind  from  any  apprehensions  you  may  entertain  with 
regard  to  the  costume  of  your  portrait,  which  is  still  in  my  room 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  you  last  saw  it.  I  shall  finish  it  in  a 
day  or  two  strictly  according  to  your  wishes.  The  Venetian  dress 
was  only  a  phantom  of  Peter  Powell's  imagination,  conjured  up  to 
disturb  your  evening  dreams." 

The  whimsical  personage  who  Lad  thus  amused  himself  at 
the  expense  of  the  author,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Irving  charac- 
terise as  a  fine,  honourable  little  fellow,  'with  a  fund  of 
humour  and  a  special  gift  for  mimicry.  One  of  his  per- 
formances was  a  burlesque  of  the  opera  of  Moses  in  Egypt ; 
another,  an  Oratorio  in  which  he  began  by  handing  in  his 
imaginary  female  singers,  and  Leslie  hints  at  a  third,  in  an 
allusion  to  his  "  gallanting  that  imaginary  flock  of  geese." 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  his  friends  to  witness  these  comic 
exhibitions,  but  in  all  Ins  travesties,  said  Mr.  Irving,  in 
attempting  an  exemplification  of  one  of  them,  there  was 
nothing  overdone.  He  made  his  acquaintance  when  pre- 
paring the  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book,  and  introduced 
him  afterwards  to  Leslie  and  JSTewton,  with  the  first  of 
whom  be  became  a  great  crony. 

November  30,  1820,  he  writes  to  Leslie: 

I  hear  that  yon  are  getting  on  with  the  sketches  for  Knickerbocker, 
and  that  you  have  executed  one  on  the  same  subject  Allston  once 
chose,  viz.  "Peter  Stuyvesant  rebuking  the  cobbler."  I  wish  you 
would  drop  me  a  line  and  let  me  know  what  subjects  you  execute, 
and  how  you  and  Murray  make  out  together.  I  hear  that  you  have 
taken  the  "  Cliilde"  to  Murray's ;  you  have  only  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  Willis  and  Peter  Powell,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to 
make  one  at  your  tea-kettle  debauches. 

"The  Childe"  had  just  written  to  him  that  Willis  had 
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sent  them  home  at  four  in  the  morning1,  "reeling  with 
Bohea." 

The  letter  proceeds : 

I  have  just  made  a  brief  but.  very  pleasant  excursion  into  Lower 
Normandy  in  company  with  Mr.  Kitchie.  I  must  refer  you  to  a 
letter  scribbled  to  Peter  Powell  for  a  full  and  faithful  narrative  of 
this  tour. 

I  have  not  this  letter,  but  some  pencil  memoranda  of  the 
tour  show  that  he  started  on  the  8th  November,  and  that 
his  travels  extended  to  Honfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
the  scene  of  his  story  of  Annette  Delarbre  in  Bracebridge 
Hall. 

In  his  answer,  dated  December  3,  Leslie  says : 

The  subjects  I  have  chosen  are  a  Dutch  fireside,  with  an  old  negro 
telling  stories  to  the  children;  William  the  Testy  suspending  a 
vagrant  by  the  heels  on  his  patent  gallows ;  Peter  Stuyvesant  con- 
futing the  cobbler;  and  Anthony  Van  Corlear  taking  leave  of  the 
young  vrows.  All  of  them  I  have  finished  except  the  last,  and  Mr. 
Murray  appears  to  be  highly  pleased  with  them. 

He  is  delighted  with  Allston's  picture  of  "  Wouter  Van  Twiller," 
which  will  be  engraved  with  the  rest.  He  talks  a  great  deal  about 
you,  whenever  I  see  him,  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  and  friend- 
ship. The  Sketch  Book  is  entirely  out  of  print. 

I  like  all  the  subjects  that  you  have  chosen  for  the  designs  (writes 
the  author  in  reply),  except  that  of  William  the  Testy  suspending 
the  vagabond  by  the  breeches.  The  circumstance  is  not  of  sufficient 
point  or  character  in  the  history  to  be  illustrated. 

Leslie,  in  explanation,  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  selection, 
that  Murray  wished  one  design  at  least  from  the  reign  of 
each  governor,  and  he  was  puzzled  in  finding  one  that  could 
be  brought  within  a  small  compass  from  that  part  of  the 
book.  "  I  was  somewhat  fearful  of  it  myself,"  he  adds, 
"but  Newton  thinks  you  would  like  it." 

Meanwhile  the  new  candidate  for  fame  was  steadily  gain- 
ing in  reputation  in  England.  "I  think  you  are  a  most 
fortunate  fellow  of  an  author,"  writes  Peter  Powell,  Dec.  3, 
"  in  regard  to  your  debut  amongst  us  in  this  critical  age,  for 
I  have  not  heard  of  your  having  so  much  as  a  nose,  or  a 
member  of  any  kind,  cut  up  by  the  anatomists  of  literature ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  conspiracy  to 
hoist  you  over  the  heads  of  your  contemporaries."  And 
Leslie  writes,  Dec.  24 :  "  Miller  says  Geoffrey  Crayon  is  the 
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most  fashionable  fellow  of  the  day.  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  if  you  were  here  just  now,  '  company  would  be  the 
spoil  of  you.'  "  Then,  begging  to  be  remembered  to  his 
brother  Peter,  he  concludes :  "  All  the  lads  join  in  wishing 
you  both  a  merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year.  I  intend 
appropriating  a  part  of  to-morrow  to  reading  your  Christmas 
article.  I  shall  stick  up  your  portrait  before  my  face,  and 
bury  myself  in  an  enormous  elbow-chair  I  have  got,  over 
which  '  Murphy  often  sheds  his  puppies,'  relying  on  the 
book  I  shall  hold  in  my  hand  to  act  as  a  charm  against  the 
seductions  of  the  seat.  These  associations  are  the  best  means 
by  which  I  can  console  myself  for  your  absence." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Makes  the  Acquaintance  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  Poet — Visit  to  the  Prison 
of  Marie  Antoinette — Letter  to  Brevoort — Reasons  for  remaining  abroad 
— Moore— Canning — Moore's  Hint  of  the  Origin  of  Bracebridge  Hall — 
Another  Glimpse  of  Irving  from  Moore — John  Howard  Payne — Talma 
— His  Performance  of  Hamlet — Letter  to  Leslie — Kenny,  Author  of 
"  Raising  the  Wind,"  &c.— Luttrel— Introduced  to  the  Hollands— Mur- 
ray begs  his  Acceptance  of  an  additional  One  Hundred  Pounds  for  the 
Sketch  Book — The  Author's  Letter  thereupon — Reads  Manuscript  to 
Moore — Bancroft — Sets  off  for  England  July  llth,  hoping  to  have  Some- 
thing ready  for  the  Press  by  Autumn. 

IT  was  at  the  close  of  this  year  that  Mr.  Irving  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  delightful  of 
his  contemporaries,  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  then  an 
absentee  in  Paris,  on  account  of  some  pending  liabilities  of 
government  against  him,  arising  out  of  the  defalcation  of  his 
deputy  at  Bermuda,  which  he  was  hoping  to  adjust.  Moore 
has  this  entry  on  the  subject  in  his  diary : 

December  21,  1820.— Dined  with  McKay  at  the  table  d'hote  at 
Meurice's.  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  known  to  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  the  author  of  the  work  \yhich  has  lately  had  success,  the 
Sketch  Book ;  a  good-looking  and  intelligent-mannered  man. 

McKay,  who  brought  the  two  authors  together,  was  an 
Irish  gentleman  who  had  come  to  the  French  capital  from 
England  on  a  mission  to  inspect  the  prisons ;  and  two  days 
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after  (Dec.  23)  he,  Lord  John  Russell,  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Irving,  were  visiting  in  company  the  room  in  which  the  ill- 
fated  Marie  Antoinette  was  confined. 

I  find  loose  among  his  papers  this  brief  record  of  the  visit 
to  a  place  seldom  open  to  a  stranger's  inspection : 

I  Lave  just  returned  from  the  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Under 
the  Palace  of  Justice  is  a  range  of  cavernous  dungeons,  called  the 
Conciergerie,  the  last  prison  in  which  criminals  are  confined  previous 
to  execution.  We  were  admitted  through  grated  doors,  and  con- 
ducted along  damp  dark  passages,  lighted  in  some  places  by  dim 
windows,  in  others  by  lamps.  On  these  passages  opened  the  grates 
of  several  dungeons  in  which  victims  were  thrown  during  the  revolu- 
tion, to  indulge  in  the  horrible  anticipation  of  certain  death.  My 
flesh  crept  on  my  bones  as  I  passed  through  these  regions  of  despair, 
and  fancied  these  dens  peopled  with  their  wretched  inhabitants.  I 
fancied  their  worn  and  wasted  faces  glaring  through  the  grates,  to 
catch,  if  possible,  some  ray  of  hope  or  mitigation  of  horror,  but  seeing 
nothing  except  the  sentinel  pacing  up  and  down  the  passage,  or  per- 
haps some  predecessor  in  misery,  dragged  along  to  execution.  In 
this  were  confined  the  victims  of  .Robespierre,  and  finally  liobespierre 
himself. 

Prom  this  corridor  we  were  led  through  a  small  chapel,  into  what 
at  present  forms  the  sacristy,  but  which  was  once  the  dungeon  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  of  If  ranee.  It  is  low  and  arched ;  the  walls  of  pro- 
digious thickness,  lighted  dimly  by  a  small  window.  The  walls  have 
been  plastered  and  altered,  and  the  whole  is  fitted  up  with  an  air  of 
decency ;  nothing  remains  of  the  old  dungeon  but  the  pavement.  In 
one  part  is  a  monument  placed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  around  the 
dungeon  are  paintings  illustrating  some  of  the  latest  prison  scenes  of 
her  unhappy  life.  The  place  is  shown  where  her  bed  stood,  divided 
simply  by  a  screen  from  the  rest  of  the  dungeon,  in  which  a  guard  of 
soldiers  was  constantly  stationed ;  beside  this  dungeon  is  the  black- 
hole — I  can  give  it  no  better  term — in  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  thrust  a  few  hours  prior  to  her  execution. 

Never  have  I  felt  my  heart  melting  with  pity  more,  than  in  be- 
holding this  last  abode  of  wretchedness.  What  a  place  for  a  queen, 
and  such  a  queen !  one  brought  up  so  delicately,  fostered,  admired, 
adored. 

The  next  scene  in  which  I  trace  an  association  of  the  two 
authors,  was  at  Moore's  cottage  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
where  Mr.  Irving  and  Lord  John  Russell  took  dinner  with 
the  poet  on  the  28th.  Moore  pronounces  "the  evening 
very  agreeable,"  but  gives  no  particulars,  except  this  men- 
tion of  his  new  acquaintance.  "  Mr.  Irving  complains  griev- 
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ously  of  the  last  thing  Lord  Byron  has  sent,  as  unworthy  of 
himself,  and  likely  to  injure  Murray's  property  in  the  former 
works." 

The  acquaintance  with  Moore,  thus  commenced,  grew 
speedily  into  intimacy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter  to  Brevoort,  in  answer  to  one  urging  his  return  to 
New  York : 

Paris,  March  10,  1821. 

DEAR,  BREVOORT, —  *  *  *  You  urge  me  to  return  to  New  York; 
and  say,  many  ask  whether  I  mean  to  renounce  my  country.  For 
this  last  question  I  have  no  reply  to  make,  and  yet  I  will  make 
a  reply.  As  far  as  my  precarious  and  imperfect  abilities  enable  me, 
I  am  endeavouring  to  serve  my  country.  Whatever  I  have  written 
has  been  written  with  the  feelings.,  and  published  as  the  writing,  of  an 
American.  Is  that  renouncing  my  country?  How  else  am  I  to 
serve  my  country?  by  coming  home  and  begging  an  office  of  it, 
which  1  should  not  have  the  kind  of  talent  or  the  business  habits 
requisite  to  fill?  If  I  can  do  any  good  in  this  world  it  is  with  my 
pen.  I  feel  that  even  with  that  I  can  do  very  little ;  but  if  I  do  that 
little,  and  do  it  as  an  American,  I  think  my  exertions  ought  to 
guarantee  me  from  so  unkind  a  question  as  that  which  you  say  is 
generally  made. 

As  to  coming  home,  I  should  at  this  moment  be  abandoning  my 
literary  plans,  such  as  they  are.  I  should  lose  my  labour  in  various 
literary  materials  which  I  have  in  hand,  and  to  work  up  which  I  must 
be  among  the  scenes  where  they  were  conceived.  I  should  arrive  at 
home  at  a  time  when  my  slender  finances  require  an  immediate  exer- 
cise of  my  talents,  but  should  be  so  agitated  and  discomposed  in  my 
feelings  by  the  meetings  with  my  friends,  the  revival  of  many  dis- 
tressing circumstances  and  trains  of  thought,  and  should  be  so  hurried 
by  the  mere  attentions  of  society,  that  months  would  elapse  before  I 
could  take  pen  in  hand,  and  then  I  would  have  to  strike  out  some 
entirely  new  plan  and  begin  ab  ovo.  As  to  the  idea  you  hold  out  of 
being  provided  for  sooner  or  later  in  we  fortunate  city,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  see  no  way  in  which  I  could  be  provided  for,  not  being  a  man 
of  business,  a  man  of  science,  or,  in  fact,  anything  but  a  mere  belles- 
lettres  writer.  And  as  to  the  fortunate  character  of  our  city,  to  me 
and  mine  it  has  been  a  very  disastrous  one.  I  have  written  on  this 
point  at  some  length,  as  I  twish  to  have  done  with  it.  My  return 
home  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  not  upon  inclinations.  I 
have,  by  patient  and  persevering  labour  of  my  most  uncertain  pen, 
and  by  catching  the  gleams  of  sunshine  in  my  cloudy  mind,  managed 
to  open  to  myself  an  avenue  to  some  degree  of  profit  and  reputation. 
I  value  it  the  more  highly  because  it  is  entirely  independent  and  self- 
created  ;  and  I  must  use  my  best  endeavours  to  turn  it  to  account. 
In  remaining,  therefore,  abroad,  I  do  it  with  the  idea  that  I  can  best 
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exert  my  talents,  for  the  present,  where  I  am ;  and  that,  I  trust,  will 
be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  reply  from  a  man  who  has  but  his  talents 
to  feed  and  clothe  him. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  call  on  L'Herbette;  the  fact  is,  I  am 
harassed  by  company  and  engagements  which  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid,  and  which  take  up  more  of  my  time  than  I  like  to  spare  ;  as 
well  as  dissipating  my  thoughts.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  quit  Paris  on 
that  very  account,  though  I  intend  to  see  L'Herbette  before  I  leave 
this. 

I  have  become  very  intimate  with  Anacreon  Moore,  who  is  living 
here  with  his  family.  Scarce  a  day  passes  without  our  seeing  each 
other,  and  he  has  made  me  acquainted  with  many  of  his  friends  here. 
He  is  a  charming,  joyous  fellow  ;  full  of  frank,  generous,  manly  feel- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  say  he  expresses  himself  in  the  fullest  and 
strongest  manner  on  the  subject  of  his  writings  in  America,  which  he 
pronounces  the  great  sin  of  his  early  life.  He  is  busy  upon  the  life 
of  Sheridan  and  upon  a  poem.  His  acquaintance  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  things  I  have  met  with  for  some  time ;  as  he  takes  the 
warm  interest  of  an  old  friend  in  me  and  my  concerns. 

Canning  is  likewise  here  with  his  family,  and  has  been  very  polite 
in  his  attentions  to  me.  He  has  expressed  a  very  flattering  opinion 
of  my  writings  both  here  and  in  England,  and  his  opinion  is  of  great 
weight  and  value  in  the  critical  world.  I  had  a  very  agreeable 
dinner  at  his  house  a  few  days  since,  at  which  I  met  Moore,  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  and  several  other  interesting  characters. 

"You  keep  excellent  company  in  Paris,"  Erevoort  an- 
swers. "  Anacreon  Moore  and  Mr.  Canning ;  these  are 
names  that  set  one's  blood  in  motion."  Brevoort  would 
Lave  been  glad  if  he  had  enriched  his  letters  with  more  par- 
ticulars of  the  interesting  characters  he  was  meeting,  but 
his  friend  used  jestingly  to  say  that  he  was  now  living  by  his 
pen,  and  must  save  up  all  his  anecdotes  and  good  things  for 
his  publishers. 

Nine  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  March  19,  Moore 
furnishes  this  interesting  glimpse  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
origin  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  the  work  which  Mr.  Irving  was 
next  to  give  to  the  world. 

19M. — Too  happy  to  dine  at  home  to-day.  Bessy  in  low  spirits  at 
parting  with  our  dear  Anastasia,  who  goes  to-day  to  Mrs.  Forster's. 
Irving  called  near  dinner-time  ;  asked  him  to  stay  and  share  our 
roast  chicken  with  us,  which  he  did.  He  has  been  hard  at  work 
writing  lately ;  in  the  course  of  ten  days  has  written  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pages  of  the  size  of  those  in  the  Sketch  Book; 
this  is  amazing  rapidity.  Has  followed  up  an  idea  which  I  sug- 
gested, and  taken  the  characters  in  his  Christmas  Essay,  Master 
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Simon,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  slight  thread  of  a  story 
on  which  to  string  his  remarks  and  sketches  of  human  manner  ana 
feelings  :  left  us  at  nine. 

A  week  later  we  have  from  Moore  this  further  glimpse  of 
Irving  at  a  dance  at  the  poet's  new  apartments,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  marriage  to  Bessy,  for 
whom,  with  all  his  devotion  to  the  gay  world,  Mr.  Irving 
used  always  to  bear  witness,  his  affection  was  deep  and  un- 
changing. 

26^/z. — Bessy  busy  in  preparations  for  the  dance  this  evening. 
*  *  *  Went  into  town  too  late  to  return  to  dinner,  and  dined  at 
Very's  alone.  Found  on  my  return  our  little  rooms  laid  out  with 
great  management  and  decorated  with  quantities  of  flowers,  which 
Mrs.  Story  had  sent.  Our  company,  Mrs.  S.  and  her  cousins,  Mrs. 
Forster,  her  two  daughters  and  Miss  Bridgman,  the  Yillamils,  Irving, 
Capt.  Johnson,  Wilder,  &c.,  and  the  Douglases.  Began  with  music  ; 
Mrs.  V.,  Miss  Drew,  and  Emma  Forster  sung.  Our  dance  after- 
wards to  the  pianoforte  very  gay,  and  not  the  less  so  for  the  floor 
giving  way  in  sundry  places  ;  a  circle  of  chalk  was  drawn  round  one 
hole,  Dr.  Yonge  was  placed  sentry  over  another,  and  whenever  there 
was  a  new  crack,  the  general  laugh  at  the  heavy  foot  that  produced 
it  caused  more  merriment  than  the  solidest  floor  in  Paris  could  have 
'given  birth  to.  Sandwiches,  negus,  and  champagne  crowned  the 
night,  and  we  did  not  separate  till  near  four  in  the  morning.  Irving's 
humour  began  to  break  out  as  the  floor  broke  in,  and  he  was  much 
more  himself  than  ever  I  have  seen  him. 

A  few  loose  leaves  of  an  imperfect  journal  of  the  author, 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  give  an  interesting 
account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Talma,  the  great  French 
tragedian,  in  company  with  John  Howard  Payne,  the  young 
American  Eoscius  of  former  days.  Payne  was  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  Mr.  Irving,  who  had  appeared  with  great  eclat 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  New  York,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in 
the  character  of  Young  Norval.  He  had  outgrown  all 
tragic  symmetry  after  leaving  his  country  in  1813  to  try  his 
success  in  England,  and  from  being  an  actor,  had  assumed  at 
one  time  the  management  of  Sadler's  Wells  ;  had  failed  in 
this  and  got  in  debt.  He  afterwards  brought  out  Jimius 
Brutus,  a  tragedy  which  he  had  manufactured  out  of  two  or 
three  plays.  It  had  a  great  run,  and  Mr.  Irving  called  on 
him  in  London  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success ;  but 
alas !  its  success  had  proved  his  ruin.  It  brought  his 
creditors  down  upon  him,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

YOL.  II.  T 
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Here  lie  wrote  Teresa,  or  the  Orphan  of  Geneva,  which 
was  successful,  and  extricated  him.  Then  he  escaped  to 
Paris,  where  Mr.  Irving  met  him.  Payne  was  a  fluent 
writer,  and  for  a  while  a  successful  performer ;  but  he  is 
most  favourably  known  at  the  present  day  as  the  author  of 
Home,  sweet  Home,  a  popular  song  which  he  introduced 
in  his  opera  of  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan.  The  profits 
arising  from  it,  realised  by  the  manager  and  not  by  Payne, 
have  been  stated  to  have  amounted  to  two  thousand  guineas 
in  two  years. 

Paris,  April  25M,  1821. — Breakfasted  this  morning  with  John 
Howard  Payne.  He  has  the  first  floor  of  a  small  house,  in  a  garden 
No.  16,  Petit  Rue  de  St.  Petre,  Pout  aux  Choux.  The  morning  was 
fine  and  the  air  soft  and  spring-like.  His  casements  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  breezes  that  blew  in  were  extremely  grateful.  He  has 
a  couple  of  canary-birds,  with  a  little  perch  ornamented  with  moss. 
He  stands  it  in  the  window,  and  they  fly  about  the  garden  and  return 
to  their  perch  for  food  and  to  rest  at  night. 

Payne  is  full  of  dramatic  projects,  and  some  that  are  very  feasible. 

After  breakfast  we  strolled  along  the  Boulevards,  gossiping, 
staring  at  groups  and  sights  and  signs,  and  looking  over  booksellers* 
stalls.  He  proposed  to  me  to  call  on  Talma,  who"  had  just  returned 
to  Paris.  He  has  a  suite  of  apartments  in  a  hotel,  No.  — ,  Rue  des 
Petites  Augustines.  He  has  a  seat  in  the  country,  about  —  miles 
from  Paris,  of  which  he  is  extremely  fond,  and  is  continually  altering 
and  improving,  though  he  can  seldom  get  there  above  once  a  week. 
He  is  about  to  build  a  town  residence,  and  at  present  lives  in 
lodgings.  I  got  Payne  to  mount  before  me,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  call 
on  Talma  so  unceremoniously.  Payne  found  him  changing  his  linen. 
He  requested  him  immediately  to  bring  me  up.  On  entering  he  re- 
ceived me  in  a  very  friendly,  frank  way,  and  turning  to  Payne,  said  : 
"  Why,  he  is  quite  a  young  man."  It  seems  he  had  expected  to  see 
an  old  one.  His  room  was  full  of  furniture,  and  books,  &c.,  rather 
confused.  I  remarked  a  coloured  engraving  of  John  Kemble. 

Talma  is  about  5  feet  7  or  7£  inches  English,  rather  inclined  to 
fat,  with  large  face  and  thick  neck.  His  eyes  are  bluish,  and  have 
a  peculiar  cast  in  them  at  times.  He  speaks  English  well,  and  is  very 
frank,  animated,  and  natural  in  conversation ;  a  fine,  hearty  simplicity 
of  manner.  Asked  me  if  this  was  my  first  visit  to  Paris ;  told  him 
that  I  had  been  here  once  before — about  fourteen  years  since.  "  Ah  ! 
that  was  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor,"  said  he.  He  remarked  that 
Paris  was  very  much  changed ;  thinks  the  French  character  greatly 
changed ;  more  grave.  You  see  the  young  men  from  the  colleges, 
said  he ;  how  grave  they  are ;  they  walk  together,  conversing  inces- 
santly on  politics  and  other  grave  subjects  ;  says,  the  nation  has  be- 
come as  grave  as  the  English. 
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We  spoke  of  the  French  play  of  Hamlet.  I  asked  if  other  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  were  adapting  for  the  French  stage.  He  believed 
not.  He  thinks  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  change  in  French  drama. 
The  public  feel  greater  interest  in  scenes  that  come  home  to  common 
life  and  people  in  ordinary  situations,  than  in  the  distresses  of  heroic 
personages  of  classic  literature.  Hence  they  never  come  to  the 
Theatre-Franc, ais  except  to  see  a  few  great  actors,  but  they  crowd  to 
the  minor  theatres  to  see  the  representation  of  ordinary  life.  He  says. 
the  revolution  has  made  so  many  strong  and  vivid  scenes  of  real  life 
pass  before  their  eyes,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  affected  by  mere 
declamation  and  fine  language;  they  require  character,  incident, 
passion,  life. 

Says  if  there  should  be  another  revolution  it  would  be  a  bloody 
one.  The  nation  (i.  e.  the  younger  part,  children  of  the  revolution) 
have  such  a  hatred  of  the  priests  and  noblesse,  that  they  would  fly 
upon  them  like  sheep.  Mentions  the  manner  in  which  certain  parts 
of  plays  have  been  applauded  lately  at  Rouen ;  one  part  which  said, 
"  Usurpers  are  not  always  tyrants."  When  we  were  coming  away  he 
followed  us  to  the  door  of  his  ante-chamber ;  in  passing  through  the 
latter  I  saw  children's  swords  and  soldiers'  caps  lying  on  the  table, 
and  said,  "  Your  children,  I  see,  have  swords  for  playthings."  He  re- 
plied with  animation,  that  all  the  amusements  of  the  children  were 
military ;  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  play  with  but  swords, 
guns,  trumpets,  drums,  &c. 

It  was  after  this  interview  that  Mr.  Irving  saw  Talma's 
performance  of  Hamlet,  and  I  find  among  his  papers  this 
allusion  to  the  tragedy  and  the  actor : 

The  successful  performance  of  a  translation  of  Hamlet  has  been  an 
era  in  the  French  drama.  It  is  true  the  play  has  been  sadly  muti- 
lated ;  it  has  been  stripped  of  its  most  natural  and  characteristic 
beauties,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  it  to  the  naked 
stateliness  of  one  of  their  own  dramas  ;  but  it  still  retains  enough  of 
the  wild  magnificence  of  Shakspeare's  imagination  to  give  it  an  indi- 
vidual character  on  the  French  stage.  Though  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father  does  not  actually  tread  the  boards,  yet  lie  hovers  in  idea  about 
his  son,  and  the  powerful  acting  of  Talma  gives  an  idea  of  this  por- 
tentous visitation  far  more  awful  and  mysterious  than  could  be  pre- 
sented by  any  spectral  representation.  The  effect  of  this  play  on  the 
French  audiences  is  astonishing.  The  doors  of  the  theatre  are  be- 
sieged at  an  early  hour  on  the  evening  of  its  representation;  the 
houses  are  crowded  to  overflowing ;  the  audience  continually  passes 
from  intervals  of  breathless  attention  to  bursts  of  ungovernable 
applause.  I  have  seen  a  lady_  carried  fainting  from  the  boxes,  over- 
come by  the  acting  of  Talma  in  the  scene  with  his  mother,  where  he 
fancies  he  sees  the  spectre  of  his  father. 

T2 
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The  following  letter  to  Leslie,  dated  "  Paris,  1820,"  in 
the  published  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  by  Taylor, 
belongs  unmistakably  to  the  spring  of  1821.  Newton  had 
at  this  time  acquired  a  good  deal  of  distinction  from  a  pic- 
ture, Le  Facheux,  which  had  got  one  of  the  best  places  at 
the  Exhibition,  between  "Wilkie  and  Jackson.  It  had  made 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  papers,  and  had  been  purchased  by 
Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Anastasius.  He  could  hardly 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  purchaser 
or  the  gallery  to  which  it  was  destined,  Hope  having  the 
finest  collection  in  London.  "  I  have  something  of  your 
feeling,"  he  writes  to  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  Feb. 
10,  1821,  "  on  occasion  of  this  distinction,  and  am  terribly 
nervous  lest  I  should  not  get  as  good  a  subject  for  my 
next." 

My  DEAR  LESLIE, — I  have  been  intending  this  long  time  past  to 
write  to  you,  and  a  good  intention  of  long  standing  is  a  matter  to 
boast  of  in  this  naughty  world.  How  comes  on  your  picture  ?  I 
presume  it  is  nearly  finished.  Did  you  call  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  while 
he  was  in  town,  and  ask  him  to  look  at  it  ?  If  not,  you  have  behaved 
shabbily.  *  *  * 

I  presume  the  "  Childe's"  new-fledged  reputation  will  introduce 
him  into  a  great  deal  of  dilettanti  society,  and  that  good  company 
will  come  nigh  to  be  the  ruin  of  him.  I  have  been  sadly  bothered 
with  the  same  evil  of  late,  and  have  had  to  fight  shy  of  invitations 
that  would  exhaust  time  and  spirits.  The  most  interesting  ac- 
quaintance I  have  made  in  Paris,  is  Moore  the  poet,  who  is  very 
much  to  my  taste.  I  see  him  almost  every  day,  and  feel  as  if  I  had 
known  him  for  a  lifetime.  He  is  a  noble-hearted,  manly,  spirited 
little  fellow,  with  a  mind  as  generous  as  his  fancy  is  brilliant.  I  hope 
you  have  better  weather  in  London  than  we  have  in  Paris.  Such  a 
spring  !  Nothing  but  rain  in  torrents ;  and  cold,  boisterous  winds. 
They  may  say  what  they  please  of  London  weather ;  I  never  passed 
a  more  dirty,  rainy  season  in  London  than  this  last  winter  has  been 
in  Paris ;  and  then  the  streets  are  so  detestable  in  dirty  weather,  that 
there  is  no  walking  in  them.  My  only  consolation  at  such  times  is 
the  vicinity  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  my  lodgings ;  and  which  I  consider  as  a  park  attached  to 
my  mansion ;  though  I  must  own  I  prefer  my  park  of  St.  James  and 
Kensington  Gardens ;  the  latter  particularly,  as  it  has  glorious  lawns 
of  green  grass  that  I  can  roll  on ;  whereas  in  the  Tuileries  there  is 
no  place  to  rest,  except  one  sit  on  a  cursed  cold  stone  bench,  or  pay 
two  sous  for  a  vile  straw-bottomed  chair. 

I  wish  you  would  take  pen  in  hand  at  once,  and  let  me  know  how 
you  are  getting  on  with  your  picture ;  what  else  you  are  about ; 
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when  you  go  to  Windsor ;  how  long  you  stay  there ;  who  you  are  to 
paint  the  pictures  for;  what  subject  you  have  in  view  for  your  next 
painting ;  what  Newton  is  doing ;  what  Luke  is  doing ;  and  what 
Peter  Powell  is  doing  ?  Answer  these  questions,  and  then  you  may- 
add  what  you  please. 

At  the  date  of  the  leaf  or  fragment  which  follows,  and 
which,  like  the  note  of  his  visit  to  Talma,  I  gleaned  from 
some  literary  rubbish  of  the  author,  Moore  had  changed  his 
quarters  for  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Cloud ; 
and  Kenney,  the  delineator  of  "  Jeremy  Diddler,"  had  found 
a  nestling-place  in  the  elbow  of  an  old  royal  castle  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  opposite. 

May  \§th,  1821. — I  took  an  early  dinner  at  four  o'clock,  and  rode 
out  afterwards  to  see  Moore.  Took  a  place  in  a  cuckoo  to  St.  Cloud. 
It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  the  walk  through  the  park  of  St.  Cloud 
was  delightful ;  views  of  the  Seine,  with,  boats  drifting  down  it ; 
bridges  crossing  it.  Found  Moore  at  his  cottage  in  the  park  of  Mr. 
YillamiFs  seat,  La  Butte ;  a  very  pretty  cottage  ;  magnificent  scenery 
all  about  it.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  the  hill  that  rises  above  Sevres. 
To  the  left  is  St.  Cloud  and  its  grand  park.  The  Seine  winds  at  the 
foot  of  the  bill,  and  the  great  plain  of  Neuilly  lies  before  you,  with 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Paris  in  the  distance ;  glorious  effect  of 
sunset  on  Moore's  balcony;  the  gilded  dome  ofthelnvalides  flaming 
in,  the  sunshine. 

Accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  the  Villamils  to  Mr. 
Kenney's,  author  of  Raising  the  Wind,  &c.  He  married  the  widow 
of  Holcroft,  who  had  several  children ;  her  stock  and  his  own  make 
eight  children.  They  have  apartments  in  one  of  the  wings,  or  rather 
the  offices  of  the  old  chateau  of  Bellevue,  built  by  Louis  XV.,  where 
he  and  Madame  Pompadour  lived.  The  old  chateau  is  a  picture  of 
grandeur  in  decay ;  the  windows  broken ;  the  clock  shattered ;  the 
court-yards  grass -grown ;  apartments  in  a  ruined  and  dilapidated 
state.  Kenney's  establishment  squalid;  remains  of  magnificent  fur- 
niture ;  old  sofa,  with  griffin  head  arms  ;  old  stools,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  for  the  courtiers  in  the  royal  apartments. 

Kenney  a  very  worthy  and  a  very  pleasant  fellow;  a  thin,  pale 
man,  with  a  gentleness  of  demeanour  and  manner,  and  very  nervous. 
He  gave  some  descriptions  of  scenes  in  London  with  admirable  truth 
and  character.  Moore  told  me  that  he  was  once  giving  Kenney  an 
account  of  his  misfortunes  ;  the  heavy  blow  he  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  default  of  his  agent  in  Bermuda.  Kenney  expressed 
the  strongest  sympathy.  "  Gad,  sir,  it's  well  you  were  a  Poet ;  a 
Philosopher  never  would  have  borne  it." 

June  21,  we  have  this  mention  in  Moore's  diary  of  a  dinner 
at  his  cottage,  in  which  Lord  John  Eussell,  Luttrel,  the 
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author  of  Advice  to  Julia,  then  newly  arrived,  and  Irving, 
Were  his  guests.  "  '  In  speaking  of  my  abuse  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, Irving  said  it  was  unlucky  that  some  of  my  best  verses 
were  upon  that  subject.'  '  Put  them  in  his  strongest  pickle/ 
said  Luttrel." 

Luttrel  was  noted  for  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  his  wit, 
and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Irving  express  admiration  of  an  im- 
promptu specimen  which  occurred  about  this  time  in  his 
presence. 

Moore,  Luttrel,  and  himself  were  walking  together,  when 
Moore  alluded  to  the  uncertain  fate  of  a  female  aeronaut 
who  took  her  flight  into  the  empyrean,  and  continued  to 
ascend  in  her  "  airy  ship,"  until  she  was  lost  to  view,  and, 
added  the  poet,  never  heard  of  more.  "Handed  out  by 
Enoch  and  Elijah,"  was  Luttrel's  immediate  and  happy 
response. 

In  Moore's  Diary  we  have  this  further  glimpse  of  his 
friend  at  Paris : 

July  Ind,  1821. — Took  Irving  to  present  him  to  the  Hollands  ;  my 
lady  very  gracious  to  him. 

Mr.  Irving  was  at  this  time  so  anxious  to  get  on  with  his 
literary  pursuits,  that  he  rather  avoided  the  gay  world. 

I  have  advances  made  me  by  society  (he  writes  to  Brevoort  not 
long  before),  that  were  I  a  mere  seeker  of  society,  would  be  in- 
valuable ;  but  I  dread  so  much  being  put  out  in  my  pursuits  and 
distracted  by  the  mere  hurry  of  fashionable  engagements,  that  I  keep 
aloof  and  neglect  opportunities  which  I  may  perhaps  at  some  future 
day  look  back  to  with  regret. 

About  this  time  he  received  from  his  London  publisher 
the  following  concise  authority  to  draw  on  him  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  a  second  gratuitous  contribution  for  the  Sketch 
Book,  of  which,  writes  Newton,  "  Murray  says  its  success, 
considering  all  things,  is  unparalleled:" 

London,  June  29,  1821. 

MY  DEAR  LIVING, — Draw  upon  me  for  a  hundred  pounds,  of  which 
I  beg  thy  acceptance,  and  pray  tell  me  how  you  are,  and  what  you 
are  about ;  and  above  all,  pardon  my  short  letter.  Believe  me  ever, 

Thy  faithful  friend, 

JOHN  MUBBAY. 

There  is  a  review  of  the  Sketch  Book  in  the  Quarterly,  which  you 
win  like. 
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The  following  is  the  author's  reply : 

To  JOHN  MURRAY. 

Paris,  July  6,  1821. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — T  write  in  very  great  haste  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  iilt.  I  am  extremely  happy  to  hear 
that  the  Sketch  Book  has  been  favourably  noticed  in  the  Quarterly. 
I  have  not  seen  the  Review,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  criticism  in  it 
can  be  so  emphatic  as  that  in  your  letter.  You  were  certainly 
intended  for  a  critic.  I  never  knew  any  one  convey  so  much  mean- 
ing in  so  concise  and  agreeable  a  manner.  In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  have  drawn  on  you  for  a  hundred  pounds  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Williams,  of  London.  The  supply  came  opportunely.  I  am 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris  for  Bruxelles,  and  where  I  shall  go  from 
thence  is  at  present  undetermined ;  but  I  shall  write  to  you  from  the 
Netherlands,  should  I  make  any  stop  there. 

I  have  been  leading  a  "  miscellaneous"  kind  of  life  at  Paris,  if  I 
may  use  a  literary  phrase.  I  have  been  rather  distracted  by  engage- 
ments, in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  out  of  society.  Anacreon 
Moore  is  living  here,  and  has  made  me  a  gayer  fellow  than  I  could 
have  wished ;  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  charm  of  his 
society.  Paris  is  like  an  English  watering-place,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  best  kind  of  amusements,  and  excellent  society. 

I  have  scribbled  at  intervals,  and  have  a  mass  of  writings  by  me ; 
rather  desultory,  as  must  be  the  ease  when  one  is  so  much  inter- 
rupted; but  I  hope,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  get  them  into  some 
order. 

I  write  in  extreme  haste,  having  to  pack  up  and  make  other  pre- 
parations for  departure. 

With  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Murray  and  the  rest  of  your  family, 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

In  this  letter  the  author  is  "  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris 
for  Brussels ;"  but  a  sudden  change  of  purpose  comes  over 
him,  and  he  determines  to  start  for  London  at  once,  to  be  in 
time  for  the  approaching  coronation  of  George  IV. ;  hoping 
also  to  get  something  ready  for  the  press  by  autumn.  One 
of  his  last  acts  in  Paris  is  to  read  to  Moore  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  of  Buckthorne  and  his  friends,  originally  designed 
for  Bracebridge  Hall,  his  next  work,  but  forming  part  of  the 
contents  of  The  Tales  of  a  Traveller  which  succeeded  it.  He 
had  already  read  a  portion  of  it  to  the  poet,  "  sitting  on  the 
grass  in  the  walk  up  the  Kocher." 
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July  $th. — Moore  has  the  following :  Irving  came  to  breakfast  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  leave  (being  about  to  set  off  for  England),  and 
of  reading  to  me  some  more  of  his  new  work;  some  of  it  much 
livelier  than  the  first  he  read.  He  has  given  the  description  of  the 
booksellers'  dinner  so  exactly  like  what  I  told  him  of  one  of  the 
Longmans  (the  carving  partner,  the  partner  to  laugh  at  the  popular 
author's  jokes,  the  twelve  edition  writers  treated  with  claret,  &c.), 
that  I  very  much  fear  my  friends  in  Paternoster-row  will  know  them- 
selves in  the  picture. 

Subsequently,  he  affords  the  author  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  picture  by  personal  observation,  a  part  of  his  record 
of  May  22,  1822,  in  London  being :  "  Introduced  Irving  to 
the  Longmans,  and  dined  with  him  there." 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  poet,  however,  to  say,  as  has 
been  said  by  a  critical  authority,  that  the  picture  "owed 
everything  to  Irving's  handling." 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  also,  that  Mr.  Irving 
read  to  our  distinguished  historian,  George  Bancroft,  then 
fresh  from  two  years'  study  at  Gottingen,  a  portion  of  the 
work  he  was  preparing  for  the  press.  "  During  a  summer 
in  Paris,"  says  that  gentleman  in  his  commemorative  re- 
marks before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  "  I  formed 
with  him  that  relation  of  friendly  intimacy,  which  grew  in 
strength  to  the  last.  Time  has  in  a  measure  effaced  the 
relative  difference  in  our  years;  but  then  he  was  almost 
twice  as  old  as  I.  *  *  One  evening,  after  we  had  been 
many  hours  together,  he  took  me  to  his  room,  and  read  to 
me  what  he  had  written  at  one  sitting.  *  *  I  remember  it 
to  this  day :  it  was  his  St.  Mark's  Eve,  from  the  words 
'I  am  now  alone  in  my  chamber,'  to  the  end." 

The  last  glimpse  we  have  in  Moore's  Diary  of  Irving  ab 
Paris,  is  the  following : 

July  10^. — Went  in  to  dine  at  Lord  Holland's.  Company,  Lord 
John,  Fazakerly,  Irving,  Allen.  *  *  *  Kenney  and  Irving  set  off  for 
England  to-morrow. 

The  poet  does  not  mention  what  I  have  heard  Mr.  Irving 
speak  of  as  an  impressive  recollection  of  the  occasion,  that 
Talma  came  in  after  dinner,  with  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon. 

The  next  day  he  set  off  for  England,  accompanied  by 
Kenney,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  personage  alluded  to  in 
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his  Life  of  Goldsmith,  as  the  author  whom  he  had  seen  with 
his  back  to  a  tree  and  his  foot  to  a  stone,  trying  to  bother 
out  a  scene  in  a  farce  which  he  could  not  manage  to  his 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

The  Coronation  of  George  IV. — Meeting  with  Scott — Detained  in  London 
about  a  Play  of  Payne — Dragging  of  the  Steam-boat  Affairs — Letter  to 
Peter  thereupon — Literary  Concerns — Excursion  to  Birmingham  with 
Leslie — The  Stout  Gentleman — Its  Moral — Kept  at  Birmingham  by  Ill- 
ness— Letter  to  Ebenezer  about  literary  Matters — Letter  to  Leslie — The 
Children — George —Newton's  Introduction  to  La  Butte  by  himself — 
Leslie  and  Powell's  joint  Account  of  their  Housekeeping  in  Buckingham- 
place — Letter  to  Leslie — Letter  to  Ebenezer  Irving,  Nov.  1,  after  Tidings 
of  a  Sister's  Bereavement — Death  of  his  Brother  William — Letter  from 
Newton —  Moore. 

MR.  IRVING  arrived  in  London  the  day  before  the  coro- 
nation, and  the  next  morning  got  a  stand  on  the  outside  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  Newton  and  Leslie,  to  see  the 
procession  pass.  The  following  day  he  called  on  Scott,  who 
congratulated  him  in  his  hearty  manner  on  his  success,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  coronation.  He  told  him  he 
had  seen  the  procession  on  the  outside.  "  Ob,  you  should 
have  been  inside."  "  Why,  I  only  came  over  the  day  before, 
and  I  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it."  "  Hut,  man,"  said 
Scott,  "  you  should  have  told  them  who  you  were,  and  you 
would  have  got  in  anywhere."  At  parting,  Scott  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  would  not  probably  see  anything  more  of 
him  in  London,  as  he  was  engaged  up  to  the  hub. 

Mr.  Irving  had  not  meditated  any  stay  in  London,  but 
was  kept  there  some  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  a  petite  comedy  of  John  Howard  Payne,  en- 
titled "  The  Borrower,"  which  he  had  sent  him  from  Paris. 
The  circumstances  of  Payne  were  such  as  to  call  for  prompt 
action  in  the  matter,  and  as  England  was  not  open  to  him 
by  reason  of  his  debts,  he  had  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Irving's 
kindness  to  send  him  the  manuscript.  He  wrote  July  14, 
apprising  him  of  its  transmission,  but  the  letter  would  seem 
not  to  have  taken  a  very  direct  course,  and  to  have  kept  Mr. 
Irving  in  London  waiting  its  receipt  some  time  after  he  had 
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hoped  to  have  joined  his  sister  in  Birmingham.  Payne 
laments,  in  a  letter  of  August  12,  that  his  kind  dispositions 
towards  him  should  have  been  the  source  of  any  derange- 
ment of  his  plans. 

His  brother  Peter  writes  him  from  Havre,  August  20,  a 
statement  of  the  steam-boat  concerns,  which  were  rather 
troublesome  and  vexatious,  and  did  not  go  so  smoothly  as 
could  be  wished,  and  expresses  an  anxiety  to  hear  what  he 
was  doing  with  the  booksellers. 

I  insert  some  extracts  from  his  reply,  dated  London, 
Sept.  6,  1821 : 

I  received  your  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  steam-boat  con- 
cerns. I  am  sorry  they  are  not  more  productive;  not  on  my  own 
account,  but  on  yours,  but  I  hope  they  will  grow  better  and  better. 
I  do  not  calculate  on  any  proceeds  from  that  quarter,  so  that  you 
need  not  feel  solicitous  for  me ;  but  only  manage  that  you  may  do 
something  for  yourself.  *  *  * 

I  have  a  mass  of  writings  by  me  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  bring 
into  shape  for  publication,  but  question  whether  I  shall  get  any  ready 
in  time  for  the  fall  season.  1  have  been  kept  in  town  by  a  corre- 
spondence with  Payne,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  a  little  piece 
of  his  played  at  one  or  other  of  the  theatres.  I  shall  go  to  Birming- 
ham in  a  few  days  and  take  Leslie  with  me.  Had  I  been  there,  I 
would  go  off  at  once  with  Newton  for  France.  I  could  finish  my 
writings  as  well  in  France  as  here,  and  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  countries  as  a  residence.  London  is  terribly  dull  and 
monotonous  after  Paris. 

When  I  have  been  a  little  while  at  Birmingham,  unless  I  am  de- 
tained by  literary  concerns,  I  shall  return  to  Paris  by  the  way  of 
Havre ;  but  if  I  should  have  a  prospect  of  getting  anything  ready 
for  the  press,  I  will  do  it  first. 

I  have  a  variety  of  writings  in  hand,  some  I  think  superior  to  what 
I  have  already  published ;  my  only  anxiety  is  to  get  them  into  shape 
arid  order.  *  *  * 

I  have  fagged  hard  to  get  another  work  under  way,  as  I  felt  that 
a  great  deal  depended  upon  it,  both  as  to  reputation  and  profit.  I 
feel  my  system  a  little  affected  now  and  then  by  these  sedentary  fits 
to  which,  until  two  or  three  years  past,  I  have  not  been  accustomed. 
When  I  get  my  present  manuscript  finished  and  off  of  hands,  I  think 
I  will  give  myself  holiday. 

Mr.  Irving  brought  with  him  to  London  the  manuscript 
of  the  chief  part  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  in  the  rough,  intend- 
ing or  hoping  to  make  arrangements  for  its  publication  in 
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the  autumn.  On  reading  to  Leslie,  "  Buckthorne,^'  the  part 
of  his  "  writings  in  hand"  which  he  had  in  view  in  the  letter 
to  Peter,  just  quoted,  as  in  his  judgment  "  superior  to  what" 
he  had  "  already  published,"  the  artist  suggested  that  he 
should  retain  that  as  the  groundwork  of  a  novel,  and  substi- 
tute something  else.  He  accordingly  threw  it  by,  and  re- 
placed it  with  the  Student  of  Salamanca ;  an  ill-judged 
change,  as  he  afterwards  regarded  it,  but  he  was  prone  to 
yield  too  readily  to  the  suggestions  of  others. 

It  was  about  the  9th  of  September  that  Mr.  Irving  and 
Leslie  started  on  the  excursion  to  Birmingham,  of  which  the 
latter  speaks  in  the  extract  given  below.  Irving  had  been 
previously  suggesting  to  Leslie  for  his  pencil  the  subject  of 
Shakspeare  brought  up  for  deer- stealing,  having  a  picture 
in  his  own  mind,  which  the  artist,  after  repeated  efforts, 
could  not  make  out.  He  caught  at  the  idea  at  first,  however, 
and  was  in  pursuit  of  materials,  when  they  started  off  to- 
gether, intending  to  bring  up  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Yan 
Wart,  Irving's  brother-in-law. 

In  the  account  of  the  expedition  which  follows,  Leslie 
touches  upon  the  origin  of  "  The  Stout  Gentleman,"  the 
gem  of  Bracebridge  Hall.  I  transcribe  from  his  Autobio- 
graphy : 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1821,  I  made  a  delightful 
excursion  with  Washington  Irving  to  Birmingham,  and  thence  into 
Derbyshire.  We  mounted  the  top  of  one  of  the  Oxford  coaches  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  intending  only  to  go  as  far  as  Henley 
that  night ;  but  the  evening  was  so  fine,  and  the  fields  filled  with 
labourers  gathering  in  the  corn  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  pre- 
sented so  animated  an  appearance,  that  although  we  had  not  dined, 
we  determined  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  which  we  reached  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  hot  supper. 

The  next  day  it  rained  unceasingly,  and  we  were  confined  to  the 
inn,  like  the  nervous  traveller  whom  Irving'  has  described  as  spend- 
ing a  day  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  "  the  stout 
gentleman."  This  wet  Sunday  at  Oxford  did  in  fact  suggest  to  him 
that  capital  story,  if  story  it  can  be  called.  The  next  morning,  as 
we  mounted  the  coach,  I  said  something  about  a  stout  gentleman  who 
had  come  from  London  with  us  the  day  before,  and  Irving  remarked 
that  "  The  Stout  Gentleman"  would  not  be  a  bad  title  for  a  tale ;  as 
soon  as  the  coach  stopped,  he  began  writing  with  his  pencil,  and  went 
on  at  every  like  opportunity.  We  visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  strolled 
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about  Chariecot  Park  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
while  I  was  sketching,  Irving,  mounted  on  a  stile  or  seated  on  a 
stone,  was  busily  engaged  with  "  The  Stout  Gentleman."  He  wrote 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  often  laughing  to  himself,  and  from  time 
to  time  reading  the  manuscript  to  me.  We  loitered  some  days  in 
this  classic  neighbourhood,  visiting  Warwick  and  Kenilworth ;  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Birmingham,  the  outline  of  "The  Stout 
Gentleman"  was  completed.  The'amusing  account  of  "  The  Modern 
Knights  Errant"  he  added  at  Birmingham,  and  the  inimitable  picture 
of  the  inn-yard  on  a  rainy  day,  was  taken  from  an  inn  where  we  were 
afterwards  quartered  at  Derby. 

If  I  may  venture  to  add  anything  to  this  delightful  sketch 
by  Leslie,  which  harmonises  with  all  that  Mr.  Irving  has 
told  me  relative  to  the  composition  of  that  story,  one  of  the 
few  things  he  had  written,  of  which  from  the  first,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say,  he  had  never  doubted,  it  is  that  he  gave  the 
concluding  touch  to  it,  sitting  on  a  gravestone  in  Lillington 
churchyard,  close  by  Leamington,  while  Leslie  was  sketch- 
ing a  view  of  "Warwick  Castle,  which  the  yard  commanded. 

Another  anecdote  rises  to  my  memory  connected  with 
that  light  and  frolicsome  specimen  of  his  pen. 

I  was  once  reading  aloud  in  his  presence  a  very  flattering 
review  of  his  works  which  had  been  sent  him  by  the  critic 
in  1848,  and  smiled  as  I  came  to  this  sentence  :  "  His  most 
comical  pieces  have  always  a  serious  end  in  view."  "  You 
laugh,"  said  he,  with  that  air  of  whimsical  significance  so 
natural  to  him,  "  but  it  is  true.  I  Lave  kept  that  to  myselt 
hitherto,  but  that  man  has  found  me  out.  He  has  detected 
the  moral  of  'The  Stout  Gentleman.'  " 

Mr.  Irving  had  intended  but  a  short  visit  to  the  re- 
sidence of  his  sister  at  Birmingham,  but  was  detained  there 
nearly  four  months  by  illness,  most  of  the  time  confined  to 
the  house. 

I  have  been  upwards  of  two  months  in  England  (he  writes  to  his 
brother  Ebenezer,  Sept.  28).  I  came  over  in  hopes  of  getting  some 
manuscript  ready  for  the  press  this  autumn,  but  ever  since  my  arrival 
in  England  I  have  been  so  much  out  of  health  as  to  prevent  my 
doing  anything  of  consequence  with  my  pen.  I  have  been  troubled 
with  bilious  attacks,  to  which  I  had  never  before  been  subject.  It 
is  the  consequence  of  being  too  much  within  doors,  and  not  taking 
exercise  enough.  I  am  now  dieting  myself  and  taking  medicine, 
and  I  trust  I  shall,  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  get  myself  ia 
fine  order  again.  I  am.  very  anxious  to  get  something  into  print, 
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but  find  it  next  to  impossible,  in  my  present  state  of  health,  to  do 
anything  material.  Murray  is  also  extremely  desirous ;  and  indeed 
the  success  of  my  former  writings  would  ensure  a  run  to  anything  I 
should  now  bring  forward.  *  *  * 

You  have  wished  for  an  additional  number  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  one,  being  occupied  with  other 
writings.  If  you  could  clear  off  the  stock  of  odd  numbers  that 
remain,  even  though  it  should  be  at  considerable  sacrifice,  I  wish  you 
would  do  it.  We  could  then  publish  a  complete  and  corrected 
edition  in  two  volumes. 

The  following  letter  to  Leslie  is  written  eleven  days  later 
from  his  sister's  house,  which  be  designates  with  charac- 
teristic playfulness,  Edgbaston  Castle,  as  he  had  styled  her 
husband,  Van  Wart,  on  a  former  occasion,  Baron  Yon 
Tromp,  and  his  residence  tbe  Castle  of  the  Yon  Tromps. 
His  sister's  family  consisted  at  this  time  of  six  children,  of 
whom  George,  who  figures  in  tbe  letter  to  the  diversion  of 
Leslie,  was  about  four  years  of  age. 

Edgbaston  Castle,  Oct.  9,  1821. 

MY  DEAR  LESLIE, — I  have  been  looking  for  a  letter  from  you 
every  day.  Why  don't  you  drop  me  a  line  ?  It  would  be  particularly 
cheering  just  now.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house  since  you  left 
here  ;  having  been  much  indisposed  by  a  cold,  I  am  at  the  mercy  of 
every  breath  of  air  that  blows.  I  have  had  pains  in  my  head,  my 
face  swollen,  and  yesterday  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
bed,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  for  me.  To-day  I  feel 
better,  but  I  am  sadly  out  of  order ;  and  what  especially  annoys  me 
is,  that  I  see  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  passing  away  without 
being  able  to  do  anything.  The  little  folks  lament  your  departure 
extremely.  George  has  made  his  appearance  in  a  new  pair  of  Gri- 
maldi  breeches,  with  pockets  full  as  deep  as  the  former.  To  balance 
his  ball  and  marbles,  he  has  the  opposite  pocket  filled  with  a  peg-top 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  dry  peas,  so  that  he  can  only  lie  com- 
fortably on  his  back  or  his  belly.  The  three  eldest  boys  kept  the 
house  in  misery  for  two  or  three  days  by  pea-blowers,  which  they 
had  bought  at  an  enormous  price  of  a  tinman.  They  at  last  broke 
the  blowers,  and  George  pocketed  the  peas.  He  says  he  means  to 
take  care  of  them  till  his  brothers  come  home  at  Christmas.  Have 
you  begun  any  new  picture  yet,  or  have  you  any  immediately  in  con- 
templation ?  I  received  a  letter  from  Newton,  which  I  presume  was 
forwarded  by  your  direction.  Why  did  you  not  open  it  ?  It  was 
dated  the  15th  September.  He  had  arrived  but  two  or  three  days; 
had  sailed  up  the  Seine  from  Havre  to  Rouen  with  my  brother  in  the 
steam-boat.  He  had  dined  with  Moore,  had  passed  a  day  in  the 
Louvre,  where  he  met  Wilkie,  and  strolled  the  gallery  with  him. 
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He  speaks  in  raptures  of  the  Louvre.  He  says  it  strikes  him  in 
quite  a  different  way  from  what  it  did  when  he  was  there  before. 
He  intended  to  go  to  work  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  expected  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  his  time  there. 

Have  you  seen  Murray  ?  when  you  see  him  you  need  not  say  where 
I  am.  1  want  the  quiet,  and  not  to  be  bothered  in  any  way.  Tell 
him  I  am  in  a  country  doctor's  hands  at  Edgbaston,  somewhere  in 
Warwickshire.  I  think  that  will  puzzle  any  one,  as  Edgbaston  has 
been  built  only  within  a  year  or  two.  Get  me  all  the  pleasant  news 
you  can,  and  then  sit  down  in  the  evening  and  scribble  a  letter,  with- 
out minding  points  or  fine  terms.  My  sister  is  very  anxious  to  hear 
of  you.  You  have  quite  won  her  heart,  not  so  much  by  your  merits 
as  by  your  attention  to  the  children.  By  the  way,  the  little  girls 
have  become  very  fond  of  the  pencil  since  you  were  here,  and  are  con- 
tinually taking  their  dolls'  likenesses. 

Ever  yours,  W.  I. 

In  the  postscript,  dated  the  17th,  of  the  letter  here  al- 
luded to,  Newton  mentions  his  dining  with  Moore  the  day 
preceding,  and  in  the  body  of  the  letter  he  gives  this  account 
of  his  introduction  to  La  Butte : 

I  was  presented  last  night  at  La  Butte  in  a  most  characteristic 
manner.  As  Mr.  Moore  leaves  town  in  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Story 
thought  no  time  should  be  lost  to  introduce  me,  so  set  off  for  that 
purpose  after  dark  and  in  the  rain,  which,  as  you  know  the  place,  will 
of  itself  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enterprise.  I,  of  course,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  situation,  or  I  should  have  opposed  it,  as  it  was  under- 
taken on  my  account.  As  it  was,  figure  to  yourself  Mrs.  Story 
equipped  with  an  old  gentleman's  shoes  (who  sat  in  the  carriage  the 
while),  and  me  with  a  lanthorn  and  umbrella,  slipping  about,  drabbled, 
and  sometimes  lost  in  those  mazes  of  which  I  have  only  still  a  sort 
of  nightmare  recollection.  I  was  extremely  mortified  at  being  the 
cause  of  so  much  disaster,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  think  it  so  much 
out  of  the  way,  and  as  we  came  oif  happily,  I  was  on  the  whole  glad 
of  the  oddity  of  the  adventure.  This  and  some  other  little  traits 
amused  me  extremely,  as  corresponding  with  the  idea  you  had  given 
me  of  this  coterie. 

October  22,  Leslie  writes  him  : 

Powell  and  I  commenced  housekeeping  a  week  ago.  It  is  probable 
that  nothing  will  more  astonish  you  on  your  return  than  the  meta- 
morphosis at  Buckingham-place.  Not  to  speak  of  window-curtains, 
a  pianoforte,  small  knives  and  plates  at  breakfast,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  an  academy  established  on  the  principle  of  mutual  edu- 
cation in  various  branches  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts.  During 
breakfast,  Powell  gives  me  a  lesson  in  French.  At  five  we  both  study 
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carving.  After  tea  I  teach  him  to  draw  the  figures,  and  at  odd  times 
he  instructs  himself  in  German  and  the  pianoforte,  and  once  a  week 
he  unfolds  to  me  the  mysteries  of  political  economy  according  to 
Cobbett.  Instruction  is  even  extended  beyond  our  walls,  as  far,  indeed, 
as  Sloane-street,  where  Powell  delivers  a  weekly  lecture  on  perspec- 
tive. In  this  way  we  pass  the  time ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I 
get  through  the  winter  as  I  have  passed  the  last  week,  and  with  you 
and  Newton  here,  it  will  be  the  most  agreeable  one  I  shall  have 
spent  in  London.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  Newton  from  you.  I  did 
not  see  his  letter,  or  I  should  have  opened  it.  I  am  at  present  paint- 
ing the  portraits  of  two  little  girls,  and  making  a  drawing  from  the 
"Royal  Poet,"  the  incident  of  the  dove  flying  into  the  window. 
Powell  has  promised  to  fill  up  the  sheet.  I  must  therefore  bid  you 
good-by. 

Powell  fills  up  the  sheet  after  this  burlesque  fashion : 

I  am  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  the  prejudices  I  had  imbibed 
about  Buckingham-place.  All  prejudices  are  hateful,  and  people 
ought  to  live  in  every  spot  they  do  not  like,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  their  opinions  are  well  or  ill  founded.  There  are  many 
charms  about  this  place,  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  never  contem- 
plated. While  I  am  now  writing,  in  addition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
my  tea  and  rolls,  a  sort  of  troubadour  is  warbling  beneath  my 
window,  together  with  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  and  a  little  natural 
production  between  both,  equally  regardless  of  fame  and  weather, 
and  seemingly  smitten  only  by  the  love  of  halfpence  ;  the  pleasure  of 
getting  which  in  this  neighbourhood  must,  I  suppose,  like  that  of 
angling,  be  greatly  increased  by  the  rarity  of  the  bite.  Those  things 
about  us  here,  that  to  the  common  view  appear  disagreeable,  tend  to 
increase  our  happiness.  The  repose  and  quiet  of  our  evening  talk  or 
studies  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  its  contrast  with  a  matrimonial 
squabble  in  the  street,  or  the  undisguised  acknowledgment  of  pain  in 
the  vociferations  of  a  whipped  urchin  up  the  court. 

We  are  also  much  more  pastoral  here  than  you  would  imagine. 

We  have  a  share  in  a  coivy  which  makes  its  appearance  twice  a  day 
in  a  blue  and  white  cream-jug.  We  eat  our  own  dinners,  and 
generally  have  enough.  Yesterday,  to  be  sure,  we  came  a  little 
short,  in  consequence  of  Leslie,  who  acts  as  maitre  d'hotel,  having 
ordered  a  sumptuous  hash  to  be  made  from  a  cold  shoulder  of  lamb, 
the  meat  of  which  had  been  previously  stripped  from  it  with  surgical 
dexterity  by  our  host  himself  during  the  three  preceding  days.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  disputes  in' all  ages  about  the  real  situation 
of  Paradise.  I  have  not,  to  be  sure,  read  all  the  arguments  upon  the 
subject ;  but  if  I  were  to  go  entirely  by  my  own  judgment,  I  should 
guess  it  to  be  somewhere  near  the  corner  of  Cambridge-court,  Fitz- 
roy-square.  Adieu,  and  increased  health  to  you. 

Yours,  &c.  &c.  &c.  P.  P. 
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The  following  i3  the  author's  reply  to  Leslie  ;  the  address 
to  his  "  friend  Peter"  being  missing : 

Edgbaston,  Oct.  25,  1821. 

MY  DEAR  LESLIE, — I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  letter. 
I  had  intended  to  have  answered  your  preceding  one  before,  but  I  am 
not  in  mood  or  condition  to  write,  and  had  nothing  to  say  worth 
writing.  I  am  still  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  I  have  taken 
draughts  and  pills  enough  to  kill  a  horse,  yet  I  cannot  determine 
whether  I  am  not  rather  worse  off  than  when  I  began. 

On  one  favourable  day  of  my  complaint  I  rode  over  to  Solihull  in 
a  gig  to  see  the  boys.  I  went  in  a  gig  with  Van  Wart  and  pur  worthy 
little  friend,  George.  I  wished  you  with  us  a  dozen  tunes.  You 
would  have  been  delighted  with  the  school-house  and  the  village,  and 
the  beautiful  old  church,  and  the  surrounding  landscape.  It  is  all 
picture.  When  you  are  here  again,  you  must  by  all  means  visit  the 
boys  at  school.  The  young  rogues  are  as  hearty  and  happy  as  ever 
schoolboys  were.  They  took  us  about  their  walks,  and  the  scenes  of 
their  enterprises  and  expeditions  ;  the  neighbouring  park,  and  several 
charming  fields  and  green  lanes.  The  morning's  ramble  ended  at  the 
shop  of  one  of  the  best  old  women  in  the  world,  who  sells  cakes  and 
tarts  to  all  the  schoolboys.  Here  they  all  spoiled  their  dinners,  and 
nearly  ruined  their  papa ;  and  George,  with  a  citizen-like  munificence, 
distributed  sundry  cakes  at  the  door  to  some  of  the  poor  children  of 
the  village.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  left  a  most  excellent  name 
behind  him.  The  little  girls  talk  of  you  very  often,  and  wish  you 
here.  They  always  wish  to  know  whether  you  do  not  mention  them 
in  your  letters,  and  beg  that  I  will  give  their  love  to  you.  I  am 
babbling  about  nothing  but  children  ;  but  in  truth  they  are  my  chief 
company  and  amusement  at  present,  and  I  have  little  else  to  talk 
about. 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  suggest  anything  for  your  Christmas 
piece.  I  do  not  know  your  general  plan.  Is  it  to  be  a  daylight 
piece,  or  an  evening  round  a  hall  fire  ?  Is  there  no  news  of  Newton? 
If  I  had  thought  he  would  remain  so  long  at  Paris,  I  would  have 
written  to  him.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  snugly  fixed  with 
friend  Powell  for  the  winter,  though  I  should  have  been  much  better 
pleased  to  have  heard  that  you  were  turned  neck  and  heels  into  the 
street.  Reconcile  it  to  yourself  as  you  may,  I  shall  ever  look  upon 
your  present  residence  as  a  most  serious  detriment  to  you ;  and  were 
you  to  lose  six  or  even  twelve  months  in  looking  for  another,  I  should 
think  you  a  gainer  upon  the  whole. 

What  prospects  are  there  of  the  plates  being  finished  for  Knicker- 
bocker and  the  Sketch  Book  ?  When  do  you  begin  a  large  picture, 
and  what  subject  do  you  attack  first  ?  It  is  time  you  had  something 
under  weigh.  I  must  leave  a  space  to  reply  to  friend  Peter ;  so  fare- 
well for  the  present. 

Yours  ever,  W.  I. 
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Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Irving  received 
one  from  his  brother  Ebenezer,  announcing  a  deep  affliction 
to  his  sister  Catherine,  in  the  death  of  her  eldest  daughter 
not  long  after  she  had  been  called  to  part  with  a  younger 
one ;  and  also  informing  him  that  his  brother  William  was 
gradually  growing  weaker  under  a  seated  consumption.  The 
following  is  his  reply : 

Birmingham,  Nov.  1,  1821. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  8th  October,  which  I  received  this  afternoon,  but  indeed  I 
have  little  to  say ;  the  letter  has  taken  away  all  spirit  to  write. 

The  calamities  in  poor  sister  Catherine's  family  are  dreadful.  She 
has  had  her  cup  of  bitterness  filled  to  the  brim,  and  I  fear  will  suffer 
seriously  in  health  by  these  repeated  trials.  They  must  have  a  severe 
effect  upon  her  nerves,  and  I  fear  the  composure  and  resignation 
which  she  expresses  in  her  letter  to  Isaac  are  but  the  temporary 
effects  of  the  stimulus  which  even  severe  affliction  will  sometimes  give 
during  the  first  stages  of  sudden  misfortune.  It  is  the  after-sorrow 
that  preys  upon  and  undermines  the  health.  I  wish  she  could  be  got 
away  from  Johnstown  for  a  time,  and  cheered  by  the  society  of  friends 
and  the  variety  of  the  city. 

Brother  William's  situation,  I  perceive,  is  hopeless.  I  had  been 
persuading  myself  that  there  was  a  reaction  in  his  system,  and  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  make  a  voyage  to  France  in  time  to  produce 
a  complete  renovation ;  but  the  tenor  of  all  the  letters  from  New 
York  puts  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  kind.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself 
to  the  thought. 

The  letter  concludes : 

Give  my  most  affectionate  remembrances  to  Brother  William.  I 
would  write  to  him,  but  cannot  trust  my  feelings ;  whenever  the 
thought  of  him  comes  over  my  mind,  I  feel  my  heart  and  eyes 
overflow. 

"Weeks  before  this  letter  reached  its  destination,  his  brother 
had  gone  to  his  rest.  He  died  November  9,  1821. 

The  letter  in  which  Washington  announced  the  bereave- 
ment to  his  brother  Peter  has  not  been  preserved.  I  extract 
the  following  from  the  latter's  reply : 

I  received  your  letter  of  Nov.  28  about  ten  days  after  its  elate; 
and  as  I  had  been  for  some  time  in  expectation  of  melancholy  tidings, 
I  put  it  in  my  pocket  with  an  instinctive  boding  of  its  contents,  and 
did  not  open  it  until  I  was  quite  alone.  Yesterday,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Ebenezer,  giving  the  particulars  of  poor  William's  decease. 
He  was  clear  and  collected  to  the  last,  and  departed  with  the  com- 
posure of  a  virtuous  man  to  whom  death  had  no  terrors.  In  a  con- 
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versation  with  Ebenezer,  he  mentioned  his  resignation  to  his  fate ; 
but  would  fain  have  been  spared  a  little  longer  to  have  assisted  in 
extricating  him  from  his  present  embarrassments.  Poor  William !  a 
heart  of  more  generous  warmth  has  not  been  chilled  in  many  a  day. 

"  I  had  anticipated  the  event,"  says  "Washington  to  Ebe- 
nezer,  "  from  your  previous  letters ;  still  the  news  of  it  was 
one  of  the  dismallest  blows  that  I  have  ever  experienced." 

In  alluding  to  the  loss  of  this  brother,  whom  he  describes 
as  having  been  "  a  kind  father  to  them  all,"  he  speaks  of  him 
in  a  later  letter  as  "  a  man  full  of  worth  and  talents,  beloved 
in  private  and  honoured  in  public  life."  Paulding  has  also 
recorded  his  appreciation  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  wit  and 
genius."  "William  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His  decease 
was  thought  to  have  been  hastened  by  over-anxiety  in  busi- 
ness. He  had  been  about  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  a  handsome  fortune,  when  a  cloud  came  over  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  though  not  involved  in  the  embarrass- 
ments of  his  brothers,  he  found  himself  a  serious  sufferer 
from  the  times,  and  obliged  to  continue  a  life  of  exertion 
when  his  health  required  entire  repose. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Irving  received  from  Newton  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  gives  some  tidings  of  Moore : 

London,  Friday  [Nov.  3]. 

MY  DEAR  IKYING, — I  arrived  in  town  last  Friday,  and  have  been 
ever  since  so  occupied,  together  with  much  distress  of  mind,  finding 
on  my  arrival  here  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  mother,  that  I 
have  not  really  been  able  to  write  to  you,  and  now  do  so  in  great 
haste,  and  chiefly  to  enclose  a  letter  which  Mr.  Story  sent  by  Moore, 
some  weeks  since,  but  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  forward.  I  am 
really  grieved  to  hear  of  your  illness,  and  were  you  not  exactly  where 
you  are,  would  wish  you  to  be  with  us  ;  but  as 'it  is,  you  are  certainly 
better  off.  Keep  up  your  spirits  though,  for  I  am  convinced  that, 
particularly  with  you,  is  half  the  battle.  I  wish  you  had  published  a 
volume  of  your  book,  and  that  it  was  making  the  noise  I  am  sure  it 
would ;  it  would,  I  believe,  prove  your  best  remedy. 

Moore's  affairs  are  settled,  and  he  is  coming  to  live  in  England ; 
he  goes  to  France  on  Monday  next ;  he  is  sitting  to  me.  He  desires 
his  best  regards  to  you,  and  had  he  known  you  were  in  Birmingham 
would  have  stopped  there.  He  gave  me  also  a  message  from  Lord 
Holland,  full  of  kind  remembrances,  regrets  for  your  Indisposition, 
and  desire  for  your  presence  at  Holland  House.  I  am  also  charged 
with  a  world  of  kind  things  from  men,  women,  and  children  in  France, 
but  earnestly  hope  to  convey  them  verbally  soon. 

Moore  had  come  over  incog,  from  Paris  some  six  weeks 
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before  the  date  of  this  letter ;  had  settled  his  affairs ;  that 
is,  the  Bermuda  difficulty,  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  to  Murray  of  the  memoirs  of  Byron,  which  the  poet  had 
given  him  in  Italy  some  two  years  previous,  to  make  what 
use  of  them  he  pleased,  though  with  the  understanding  that 
they  could  not  be  published  during  his  life.  He  was  now 
about  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 
months  after  Mr.  Irving  had  gone  up  to  London.  He  had 
passed  through  Birmingham  twice  during  his  incognito, 
without  being  aware  of  Mr.  Irving' s  presence  in  that  city. 
The  last  time  was  October  21,  on  his  way  from  Ireland  to 
London.  His  Diary  gives  the  following  record  for  the 
next  day : 

October  22. — Arrived  in  London  at  7  incog.  *  *  Was  preparing,  as 
usual,  to  sneak  out  in  a  hackney-coach,  when  Rees  arrived  with  the 
important  and  joyful  intelligence  that  the  agent  has  accepted  the 
1000/.,  and  that  I  am  now  a  free  man  again.  Walked  boldly  out 
into  the  sunshine,  and  showed  myself  up  St.  James-street  and  Bond- 
street. 

Moore  had  returned  to  Paris  on  the  llth  of  November, 
and  when  he  visited  London  again  in  April,  he  rescinded  his 
bargain  with  Murray  for  the  Memoirs  of  Byron,  making 
himself  a  debtor  to  the  publisher  for  the  two  thousand 
guineas  advanced,  and  leaving  the  manuscript  in  his  hands 
as  security  for  its  repayment.  These  memoirs,  which  were 
not  destined  to  see  the  light,  Mr.  Irving  had  read  while  in 
Paris  with  Moore. 
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dolph— Mrs.  Siddons — Visit  to  Wimbledon,  one  of  the  Country  Seats  of 
Earl  Spencer — Meeting  with  Rogers — Letter  to  Mrs.  Paris — Visit  to  the 
Country-Seat  of  Thomas  Hope — Lines  written  in  the  Deep  Dene  Album 
— Letter  to  Brevoort — Anastasius — Rogers— Mathews,  the  Comedian — 
Preparing  for  an  Excursion  into  Germany. 

ME.  IETING  returned  to  London  on  the  26th  of  December, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  temporarily  in  the  house  of  his 
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friend  and  countryman,  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Baltimore,  from 
whom  he  had  received  repeated  and  urgent  invitations  to  do 
so  during  his  indisposition  at  Birmingham.  Here  he  was 
most  comfortably  accommodated  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
experiencing  from  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  family  the  most 
hospitable  and  delicate  attentions,  and  being  made  to  feel 
completely  at  home,  with  "  his  time  and  everything  else 
perfectly  at  his  command."  The  tormenting  malady  in  his 
ankles,  with  which  he  had  been  troubled  at  Birmingham, 
still  continued,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  without  pain  and 
difficulty.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
the  house,  and  indeed  for  a  considerable  period  had  to  keep 
his  legs  in  a  horizontal  position.  He  had  been  subject  to 
great  depression  of  spirits  during  his  long  and  painful  indis- 
position at  Birmingham,  partly  from  being  rendered  nervous 
and  debilitated  by  confinement  and  the  medicines  he  took, 
and  partly  from  the  saddening  reports  from  home.  His 
general  health  and  spirits  were  now,  however,  improving; 
and  in  the  following  letter  we  find  him  transmitting  across 
the  Atlantic  the  first  volume  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  which  he 
had  hoped  to  have  had  ready  for  the  press  the  preceding 
autumn,  but  which  had  been  retarded  by  indisposition,  de- 
pression, and  the  fact  that  when  he  had  got  it  nearly  com- 
plete he  was  induced,  as  has  been  before  stated,  to  subtract 
from  it  a  large  portion,  which  would  form  the  foundation  of 
a  work  by  itself,  and  task  himself  in  the  height  of  his  illness 
to  supply  its  place. 

To  EBENEZER  IRVING. 

London,  Jan.  29,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — By  the  packet  from  Liverpool  which  brings 
this  letter  I  forward  you  a  parcel,  containing  the  first  volume  of 
BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  THE  HUMOURISTS,  a  MEDLEY  in  two  volumes. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  sent  both  volumes,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  second  volume  ready  in  time  for  this  opportunity,  though  I 
have  tried  until  the  last  moment.  You  will  receive  it,  however,  by 
the  next  opportunity,  and  very  probably  before  you  can  have  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  printing."  At  any  rate,  put  the  first 
volume  to  press  immediately  and  publish  it  as  soon  as  possible,  with  or 
without  the  second  volume.  As  it  is  not  like  a  novel,  but  rather  a 
connected  series  of  tales  and  essays,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  that 
they  should  be  published  together ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  some  part  of  the  work  should  appear  as  early  as  possible, 
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to  give  me  some  chance  of  securing  copyright.  I  shall  have  to  put 
it  to  press  here  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the  season  is  advancing,  and 
my  publisher  is  very  impatient ;  besides,  the  public  has  been  expect- 
ing something  from  me  for  some  time  past,  and  it  will  not  do  to  let 
expectation  get  too  high.  If  the  work  is  not  got  out  very  soon 
therefore  in  America,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  an  English  copy  get- 
ting out  beforehand,  and  thus  throwing  me  at  the  mercy  of  Ameri- 
can publishers.  Should  the  number  of  copies  make  any  material 
difference  in  the  time  of  getting  out  the  work,  you  had  better  let  the 
first  edition  be  rather  small ;  and  put  another  to  press  the  moment  I 
furnish  you  with  proof  sheets  of  the  English  edition,  in  which  there 
will  doubtless  be  many  alterations,  as  I  have  not  had  time  to  revise 
some  parts  of  the  work  sufficiently,  and  am  apt  to  make  alterations  to 
the  last  moment. 

The  work  had  better  be  printed  in  duodecimo ;  and  to  save  time  in 
binding,  let  the  volumes  be  put  up  in  lettered  covers  like  the  Sketch 
Book.  The  second  edition  can  be  got  up  in  better  style.  The  first 
volume  runs,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  between  340  and  350  pages  of 
the  American  edition  of  the  Sketch  Book.  The  second  volume  will 
be  about  the  same  size.  You  can  make  your  estimates  accordingly. 
Put  what  price  you  think  proper.  I  do  not  care  about  its  being  a 
very  high  one.  /  wish,  expressly,  Moses  Thomas  to  have  the  preference 
over  every  other  publisher.  I  impress  this  upon  you,  and  beg  you  to 
attend  to  it  as  earnestly  as  if  I  had  written  three  sheets  full  on  the 
subject.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  embarrassments  and  conse- 
quent want  of  punctuality,  he  is  one  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
serve  me,  and  who  did  serve  me  in  the  time  of  my  necessity,  and  I 
should  despise  myself  could  I  for  a  moment  forget  it.  Let  him  have 
the  work  on  better  terms  than  other  publishers,  and  do  not  be  de- 
terred by  the  risk  of  loss. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  page  the  work,  but  must  beg  you  to  do  it. 
I  have  given  a  table  of  contents  in  the  order  in  which  the  papers  are 
to  be  put,  and  have  numbered  each  with  a  pencil  for  your  direction. 
These  numbers  are  not  to  be  printed  over  the  papers.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  best  to  advertise  the  work  as  in  the  press,  to  secure  orders 
in  time. 

I  have  no  time  left  to  say  any  thing  further.  I  have  fagged  until 
the  last  moment,  and  am  now  fit  to  go  to  bed.  My  health  is  still 
unrestored.  This  work  has  kept  me  from  getting  well,  and  my  indis- 
position on  the  other  hand  has  retarded  the  work.  I  have  now  been 
about  five  weeks  in  London,  and  have  only  once  been  out  of  doors, 
about  a  month  since,  and  that  made  me  worse. 

Prom  what  Mr.  Irving  has  told  me,  I  infer  he  must  have 
left  bis  sick  chamber  this  "  once"  to  confer  with  Murray- 
respecting  the  publication  of  The  Spy,  the  first  of  Cooper'd 
novels  which  created  his  reputation,  and  laid  the  foundation 
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of  his  claim  to  enduring  literary  distinction.  Wiley,  bis 
American  publisher,  had  sent  the  printed  volume  to  Murray, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Cooper,  referring  him  to  Mr. 
Irving  for  terms.  Mr.  "Wiley  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Mr. 
Irving,  apprising  him  of  this  proceeding,  and  requesting  him, 
should  Murray  decline  to  make  such  an  offer  for  the  work  as 
in  his  opinion  it  might  be  worth,  "  to  call  on  some  other  re- 
spectable house."  Murray  retained  the  work  until  Mr.  Irving 
grew  impatient  for  an  answer,  and  then  declined  its  pub- 
lication. Meanwhile,  it  found  its  way  to  the  English  public 
through  another  channel.  Mr.  Irving  reported  its  fate  in  a 
letter  to  "Wiley  not  in  my  possession,  if  it  be  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  that  communication  which  led  to  this  direct 
epistle  from  Cooper,  prior  to  his  adoption,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  signature,  of  his  middle  name  of  Eenimore. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  friendly  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  success  of 
my  books,  demands  of  me  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  your  kindness. 
I  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  The  Spy  in  England, 
nor  was  I  at  all  surprised  when  I  learnt  that  the  book  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Gilford,  that  Mr.  Murray  declined  publishing  it.  If  the  latter 
is  made  sensible  of  the  evil  guidance  that  he  has  been  subjected  to, 
one  good  purpose,  at  least,  will  follow  the  success  which  you  are  so 
good  as  to  communicate.  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Coles,  of  this  city,  is 
now  in  Europe,  and  has  been  so  kind  as  take  charge  of  my  new  work, 
The  Pioneers  ;  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  aided  by  your 
experience.  If  you  meet  he  will  probably  call  on  you,  and  you 
will  find  him  a  gentleman  of  acquirements,  and  modest,  pleasing 
manners. 

By  a  Mr.  Halleck,  the  admirable  Croaker,  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Coles 
the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  work  in  print.  I  shall  take  proper 
caution  to  secure  tlie  copyright  in  both  countries  if  it  can  be  done. 

I  desire,  sir,  to  thank  you  again  for  your  attention  to  my  interests, 
and  the  advice  for  my  future  government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  servant, 

JAMES  COOPER. 

New  York,  July  30,  1822. 

Fitz- Greene  Halleck,  mentioned  above,  who  shared  with 
Joseph  Hodman  Drake  the  authorship  of  the  satirical  effu- 
sions first  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  under 
the  signature  of  Croaker  and  Croaker  and  Co.,  was  soon 
destined  to  a  wider  and  more  exalted  celebrity  in  the  front 
rani  of  American  poets.  Drake,  whose  genius  gave  promise 
of  a  brilliant  career,  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five, 
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leaving  behind  him  in  manuscript  that  exquisite  creation  of 
fancy,  The  Culprit  Eay. 

Mr.  Irving  was  in  Germany  when  this  letter  of  Cooper 
was  received,  and  did  not  return  to  London  for  some  time, 
so  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Murray 
respecting  The  Pioneers,  of  which  he  [Murray]  became  the 
publisher. 

The  second  volume  of  Bracebridge  Hall  was  despatched 
to  New  York  the  last  of  February,  a  month  after  the  other, 
but  reached  its  destination  within  eight  days  of  it ;  the  first 
having  a  passage  of  sixty  days.  They  were  received  in  April, 
and  hurried  through  the  press  by  Ebenezer  for  fear  of  being 
anticipated  by  the  copy  on  the  English  side.  The  work  was 
printed  in  the  style  of  the  Sketch  Book,  and  for  want  of 
time  only  a  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  the  first  edition ; 
"it  would  have  been  more  profitable,"  says  Ebenezer,  "to 
have  made  the  edition  larger,  but  it  would  not  do  to  venture 
on  it."  It  appeared  May  21,  1822.  Soon  after  Mr.  Irving 
had  sent  the  second  volume  to  America,  and  thus  given  it  a 
fair  start,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  contract  with  Murray  for 
its  publication  in  England. 

"When  the  author  came  up  from  Birmingham  to  London 
with  the  MS.  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  Colburn  called  on  him, 
introduced  by  Campbell  the  poet,  and  offered  him  a  thousand 
guineas  for  it,  but  he  would  not  entertain  a  proposition  to 
leave  Murray.  The  latter  had  been  very  anxious  to  have 
something  from  him  as  the  season  was  advancing,  and  when 
Mr.  Irving  went  to  him,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  who 
probably  knew  his  too  easy  acquiescence  in  any  sum  that 
might  be  offered,  he  was  induced  to  name  his  own  price, 
which  was  fifteen  hundred  guineas.  This  staggered  Murray, 
who,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  began  :  "  If  you  had  said 
a  thousand  guineas;"  "You  shall  have  it  for  a  thousand 
guineas,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  breaking  in.  Murray  was  taken 
aback  by  this.  He  had  probably  been  prepared  to  divide  the 
difference,  and  go  the  length  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas.  "When  he  found  Mr.  Irving  respond  so  promptly 
to  the  lesser  sum,  he  sat  down  at  once,  and  drew  out  the 
notes  for  the  amount,  and  gave  them  to  him,  although  he  did 
not  receive  the  manuscript  until  nearly  two  weeks  after- 
wards. He  also  threw  in  a  handsome  donation  of  books, 
\vhich  the  author  sent  to  his  sister  at  Birmingham. 
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After  all,  as  his  brother  Peter  writes  him  on  hearing  of 
the  bargain  with  Murray,  "  a  thousand  guineas  has  a  golden 
sound." 

The  letter  which  follows  to  Peter,  contains  the  announce- 
ment of  the  contract. 

35,  Maddox-street,  Hanover-square,  London, 
March  24,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  have  been  looking  for  a  letter  from  you 
for  some  time  past.  I  suppose  the  steam-boat  must  have  resumed 
its  voyages  during  the  present  month,  and  I  want  to  know  how  it 
operates,  and  whether  it  holds  out  better  prospects. 

I  have  sold  my  new  work  to  Murray,  and  it  is  in  the  press.  It 
will  form  two  volumes  nearly  about  the  size  of  the  Sketch  Book,  to 
be  entitled  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  the  Humourists,  being  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature  like  the  Sketch  Book,  but  connected  by  a  set  of  cha- 
racters and  incidents.  Murray  gives  me  a  thousand  guineas  for  it,  in 
his  notes  at  three  and  six  months.  My  friends  thought  I  ought  to 
have  had  more  for  it,  but  I  am  content.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Gifford  thinks  it  superior  to  the  Sketch  Book,  as  a  composition,  and 
calculated  to  increase  my  reputation. 

As  the  steam-boat  may  continue  as  dry  as  the  bull  that  the  Irish- 
man undertook  to  milk,  I  send  you  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to 
keep  you  in  pocket-money  until  the  boat  begins  to  pay  better.  I  beg 
you  won't  be  squeamish  about  the  thing.  If  you  aon't  want  the 
money,  it  may  as  well  lie  idle  in  your  hands  as  in  mine  ;  and  if  you 
do  want  it,  why  you  must  get  it  from  some  source  or  other,  and  I 
don't  know  any  one  more  unexceptionable  than  from  one  who  has 
been  a  great  part  of  his  life  under  such  pecuniary  obligations  to  you. 
But  the  best  way  is  not  to  say  anything  pro  or  con.  about  the  matter, 
but  let  it  be  as  it  should  be,  a  matter  of  course  between  us.  I  hope 
and  trust  to  get  more  writings  ready  for  the  press  long  before  I  shall 
exhaust  my  funds  in  Europe,  independent  of  what  will  be  accumu- 
lating in  America. 

In  announcing  the  receipt  of  the  bill  for  200Z.,  Peter 
writes : 

This  unlooked-for  remittance  is  most  grateful  to  me,  not  from  its 
arrival  at  a  moment  of  want,  for  I  have  no  call  for  it,  but  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  affection  and  generosity  of  your  disposition. 

I  shall  not  affect  any  fastidious  scruples  on  the  subject,  for  I  trust 
I  am  free  from  any  affectation  of  the  kind.  When  I  have  declined 
your  repeated  offers  of  pecuniary  aid,  it  was  at  a  period  when  I 
seemed  precluded  by  some  fatality  from  every  exertion  of  industry. 

The  remittance  you  have  sent  I  will  hold  as  a  corps  de  reserve  for 
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us  both,  and  make  use  of  it  without  hesitation  if  I  should  find  myself 
in  want. 

Mr.  Irving  sent  the  last  proof  of  Bracebridge  Hall  to 
press  in  London,  May  11,  1822.  He  had  made  great  altera- 
tions and  additions  as  the  work  was  printing,  so  that  the 
first  English  edition  differed  considerably  from  the  first 
American  one.  The  two  editions  were  published  within 
two  days  of  each  other,  the  American  appearing  on  the  21st, 
and  the  English  on  the  23rd  of  May. 

Some  time  before  the  appearance  of  Bracebridge  Hall  in 
London,  Mr.  Irving  found  himself  getting  the  better  of  his 
eruptive  complaint.  He  had  been  at  a  grievous  expense 
with  doctors  to  but  little  purpose,  and  he  finally  determined 
to  undertake  his  own  cure ;  "  for  I  fancy,"  he  says,  "  I  un- 
derstand the  complaint  as  well  as  any  of  them."  His  first 
step  was  to  give  up  keeping  to  the  house  and  nursing,  and 
to  go  out  and  to  take  exercise  every  day.  He  found  his 
general  health  to  improve  under  this  regimen,  without  any 
increase  in  the  irritation  in  his  ankles.  He  then  began  to 
pay  visits,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  constant  hurry  of 
engagements,  in  the  midst  of  which  Moore  came  over  to 
London  from  Paris  for  a  brief  sojourn,  arriving  April  16, 
and  leaving  May  7.  During  this  interval  his  Diary,  for  Mr. 
Irving  kept  none  at  this  period,  gives  us  a  few  glimpses  of 
the  author,  of  which  I  select  the  following : 

May  %nd. — Went  with  Irving  to  breakfast  at  Holland  House.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  came  in  after  breakfast,  fresh  from  his  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

May  5th. — Irving  walked  about  with  me ;  called  together  at  Lady 
Blessington's,  who  is  growing  very  absurd.  "  I  have  felt  very  melan- 
choly and  ill  all  this  day,"  she  said.  "  Why  is  that  ?"  I  asked.  "  Don't 
you  know  ?"  "  No.5i  "  It  is  the  anniversary  of  my  poor  Napoleon's 
death." 

In  the  following  letter  to  Brevoort,  which  continues  the 
picture  of  his  life  in  London,  we  find  mention  of  John  Ean- 
dolph  and  Mrs.  Siddons. 

To  HENRY  BREVOORT. 

London,  June  11,  1822. 

MY  PEAR  BREVOORT, — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from 
you.  Your  visits  to  Charleston  seem  always  to  interrupt  our  corre- 
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spondence.  For  my  part,  between  ill  health,  hard  scribbling  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  and  get  another  work  into  the  press,  and  the  many 
engagements  and  interruptions  that  consume  time  and  distract  my 
mind  since  my  return  to  England,  I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
punctual  correspondences,  and  am  now  overwhelmed  with  epistolary 
debts.  About  three  weeks  since  I  launched  a  new  work  which  you 
have  doubtless  seen  long  since  in  America.  The  English  edition  has 
many  alterations  and  additions,  as  I  got  into  better  health  and  spirits 
after  I  sent  my  manuscript  to  America,  and  was  enabled  to  improve 
the  work  while  printing.  It  seems  to  give  satisfaction  here,  and  I 
am  nearly  killed  with  kindness.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  myself,  and 
am  so  fatigued  with  company  and  dinner  and  evening  parties,  that 
I  find  it  impossible  to  regain  a  perfect  state  of  health,  but  am  still 
troubled  with  lameness  and  inflammation  in  the  ankles,  the  lingerings 
of  my  tedious  malady.  I  shall,  however,  soon  leave  this  scene  of 
bustle  and  dissipation  and  go  to  a  watering-place  on  the  Continent 
(Aix-la-Chapelle),  where  I  hope  thoroughly  to  reinstate  my  health. 
Within  these  two  months  past  I  have  given  myself  up  to  society 
more  than  I  have  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  in  Europe,  having 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  been  very  much  shut  up  and  at  home. 
I  was  determined  this  spring  to  give  myself  a  holiday,  and  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  presented  me  of  seeing  fashionable  life.  I  have 
done  this  to  a  considerable  degree,  though  I  have  suffered  much 
drawback  on  account  of  the  indifferent  state  of  my  health. 

The  success  of  my  writings  has  given  me  ready  access  to  all  kinds 
of  society,  and  I  have  been  the  rounds  of  routs,  dinners,  operas,  balls, 
and  blue-stocking  coteries.  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  those 
parties  in  which  rank,  and  fashion,  and  talent  are  blended ;  and  where 
you  find  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  day  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  art,  and  science,  brought  into  familiar  communion 
with  leading  statesmen  and  ancient  nobility.  By-the-by,  I  had  many 
inquiries  made  after  you  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  retains  a 
most  friendly  recollection  of  you. 

John  Randolph  is  here,  and  has  attracted  much  attention.  He  has 
been  sought  after  by  people  of  the  first  distinction.  I  have  met  him 
repeatedly  in  company,  and  his  eccentricity  of  appearance  and  manner 
makes  him  the  more  current  and  interesting ;  for  in  high  life  here, 
they  are  always  eager  after  anything  strange  and  peculiar.  There  is 
a  vast  deal,  too,  of  the  old  school  in  Randolph's  manner,  the  turn  of 
his  thoughts,  and  the  style  of  his  conversation,  which  seems  to  please 
very  much. 

Young  Hammond  also  was  much  liked  here,  and  I  only  regretted 
that  he  did  not  stay  a  little  longer.  He  is  one  of  the  best  bred  young 
men  that  I  have  met  with  from  our  country,  and  one  who,  I  think, 
will  be  distinguished  in  the  society  of  New  York  for  good  manners 
and  good  sense.  There  seems  a  strong  disposition  to  be  pleased  with 
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everything  American  just  now  among  the  better  classes  in  England, 
and  a  great  curiosity  awakened  respecting  our  literature. 

Among  other  interesting  acquaintances  that  I  have  made  is  Mrs. 
Siddons.  She  is  now  near  seventy,  and  yet  a  magnificent  looking 
woman.  It  is  surprising  how  little  time  has  been  able  to  impair  the 
dignity  of  her  carriage,  or  the  noble  expression  of  her  countenance. 
I  heard  her  read  the  part  of  Constance  at  her  own  house  one  evening, 
and  I  think  it  the  greatest  dramatic  treat  I  have  had  for  a  long  time 
past. 

Four  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Irving  received 
an  invitation  from  Lady  Spencer  to  dine  with  her  at  "Wim- 
bledon, one  of  the  country-seats  of  Lord  Spencer,  about 
twelve  miles  from  London.  This  was  the  lady  whose  Christ- 
mas invitation  he  had  not  been  able  to  accept.  At  this 
dinner  he  first  met  the  poet  Rogers,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  the  Continent ;  and  who,  though  a  stranger,  received 
him  with  the  hearty  cordiality  of  an  old  friend.  Irving  at 
this  time  was  overrun  with  invitations  from  many  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing.  Hogers  cautioned  him  to  be  on  his  guard, 
or  the  common-place  would  hunt  him  down.  "  Show  me 
your  list  of  invitations,"  said  he,  "  and  let  me  give  you  a 
hint  or  two.  This  accept,"  to  one  ;  "  that  decline,"  to  another; 
to  a  third,  "this  man  avoid  by  all  means ;  oh  !  he's  a  direful 
bore."  Mr.  Irving  was  quite  amused  at  this  worldly  advice 
of  the  poet,  and  especially  at  the  decided  emphasis  of  the 
last  sentence.  "Who  the  individual  was,  so  impressively 
complimented,  he  did  not  specify  when  the  anecdote  fell 
from  him. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Irving  relate  the  following  curious  inci- 
dent, as  occurring  at  Wimbledon,  where  it  seems  he  passed 
the  night.  He  was  reading,  as  was  his  custom  through  life, 
in  bed.  His  door  suddenly  opened  cautiously,  and  in  stalked 
a  grim  apparition  in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  lantern,  who 
quietly  walked  up  to  his  light,  and  with  some  muttered  sen- 
tence which  escaped  him,  extinguished  it,  and  then  walked 
out,  shutting  the  door  after  him,  and  leaving  Greoffrey  in  a 
maze  at  the  mysterious  intrusion.  Lady  Spencer  laughed 
heartily  when  he  mentioned  the  incident  the  next  morning 
at  breakfast.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  that  was  my  fireman  ;  we 
once  lost  a  country-seat  by  fire,  and  ever  since  he  has  had 
orders  to  walk  the  corridors  at  night,  and  when  he  detects  a 
light  from  under  the  door  to  extinguish  it." 
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The  next  trace  of  him  is  June  21,  when  he  is  passing  a  few 
days  at  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  author  of 
Anastasius;  from  which  the  following  letter  to  his  sister 
Catherine  bears  date. 

To  MRS.  PARIS. 

The  Deep  Dene,  Surrey,  June  21,  1822. 

*  *  *  I  am  still  very  much  troubled  by  a  lingering  cutaneous 
complaint,  which  I  have  long  been  endeavouring  to  cure,  and  had 
almost  succeeded;  but  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  in  preparing  my 
new  work  for  the  press,  and  since  its  publication  have  been  so  harassed 
by  society,  and  by  continual  invitations  which  I  found  it  in  vain  to 
withstand,  that  my  recovery  has  been  impeded ;  and  I  am  frequently 
quite  lame  with  the  inflammation  of  my  ankles.  Literary  success,  if 
it  has  its  charms,  has  likewise  its  disadvantages ;  and  in  so  huge  a 
place  as  London,  where  there  is  such  a  world  of  people  living  at  their 
ease,  with  nothing  to  consult  but  amusement  and  society,  the  least 
notoriety  takes  away  from  a  man  all  command  of  his  time  or  person, 
unless  he  becomes  absolutely  rude  and  churlish.4  If  I  remain  any 
time  in  England  when  I  return  from  the  Continent,  I  shall  pass  it 
almost  entirely  in  the  country,  where  I  can  be  more  to  myself,  and 
have  my  mind  undisturbed  by  visitors  and  invitations.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  feel  sensible  of  the  extreme  kindness  and  hospitality  that 
is  lavished  on  me  by  all  ranks,  though  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little  too  en- 
grossing. I  am  now  writing  from  a  country-seat  in  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  country  where  I  am  passing  a  few  days.  It  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extraordinary  men  in 
England,  not  more  famous  for  his  wealth  and  magnificence  than  for 
being  the  author  of  Anastasius,  a  work  of  great  merit  and  curious 
character.  His  wife,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope,  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  reigning  deities  of  fashion. 
Their  country-seat  is  furnished  in  a  style  of  taste  and  magnificence  of 
which  I  can  give  you  no  idea.  With  all  this,  they  are  delightfully 
frank,  simple,  and  unpretending  in  their  manners,  especially  in  their 
country  retreat ;  which  is  the  true  place  to  see  English  people  to  ad- 
vantage. There  are  several  persons  on  a  visit  here  besides  myself, 
and  time  passes  away  very  pleasantly.  *  *  * 

You  cannot  think  how  much  you  have  gratified  me  by  expressing 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  my  writings,  and  from  the  public 
sentiments  expressed  about  them.  One  of  the  purest  pleasures  which 
literary  success  can  yield  me  is  the  satisfaction  it  may  give  my  rela- 
tives. My  life  has  been  for  the  greater  part  a  desultory  and  unpro- 
fitable one,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  great  ascendancy  of  my  imagination 
over  the  more  valuable  faculties  of  the  mind.  I  have  often  felt  dis- 
tressed by  the  idea  that  I  must  be  an  object  of  censure  among  my 
friends;  you  may  judge  then  how  heartfelt  is  my  gratification  at 
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finding  you  and  my  dear  sister  Sally  expressing  a  pride  in  what  I  have 
done,  and  what  others  say  of  me.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sister,  the 
fondest  wish  of  my  heart  will  be  gratified  if  I  can  enjoy  the  affection 
of  my  relatives  while  living,  and  leave  a  name  that  may  be  cherished 
by  the  family  when  my  poor  wandering  life  is  at  an  end. 

The  following  contribution  to  the  Album  at  Deep  Dene, 
which  I  take  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine  of  May,  1860,  in 
which  it  appeared  after  his  death,  is  in  unison  with  this 
strain  of  thought : 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  DEEP  DENE  ALBUM. 

June  24,  1822. 

Thou  record  of  the  votive  throng 

That  fondly  seek  this  fairy  shrine, 
And  pay  the  tribute  of  a  song 

Where  worth  and  loveliness  combine — 

What  boots  that  I,  a  vagrant  wight 
From  clime  to  clime  still  wandering  on, 

Upon  thy  friendly  page  should  write — 
Who'll  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone  ? 

Go  plough  the  wave,  and  sow  the  sand ; 

Throw  seed  to  every  wind  that  blows ; 
Along  the  highway  strew  thy  hand, 

And  fatten  on  the  crop  that  grows. 

For  even  thus  the  man  that  roams 

On  heedless  hearts  his  feeling  spends; 
Strange  tenant  of  a  thousand  homes, 

And  friendless,  with  ten  thousand  friends ! 

Yet  here  for  once  I'll  leave  a  trace, 

To  ask  in  af tertimes  a  thought ; 
To  say  that  here  a  resting-place 

My  wayworn  heart  has  fondly  sought. 

So  the  poor  pilgrim  heedless  straj^s, 

Unmoved,  through  many  a  region  fair ; 

But  at  some  shrine  his  tribute  pays, 
To  tell  that  he  has  worshipped  there. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

June  30,  he  writes  to  Brevoort  from  London : 

I  had  thought  to  have  been  off  to  the  Continent  before  this,  but  yet 
here  I  am.  However,  I  am  resolved  to  go  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

I  have  made  so  many  very  interesting  and  agreeable  acquaintances 
of  late,  that  I  find  it  hard  to  get  away  from  them.  Indeed,  I  have 
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got  on  sociable  terms  with  most  of  the  men  of  letters  and  the  leading 
artists  of  the  day  that  are  in  London,  and  am  continually  meeting 
with  curious  and  entertaining  characters.  A  few  days  since  1  was 
made  acquainted  with  old  Lady  Jones,  widow  of  Sir  William  Jones. 
I  had  no  idea  of  her  being  yet'  alive.  She  is  lively  and  cheerful,  and 
in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  and  animal  spirits.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  voted  against  the  American 
war.  She  remembers  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  a  friend  of  her  father ; 
and  relates  two  or  three  anecdotes  of  him.  She  has  always  been  a 
very  strong  friend  of  America. 

I  lately  passed  a  few  days  at  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope, 
author  of  Anastasius.  You  have  read  his  work,  I  presume ;  which  I 
think  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  day.  He  is 
an  extremely  interesting  man,  somewhat  shy  and  reserved  to  strangers, 
but  lull  of  knowledge  and  talent,  and  most  amiable  in  his  manners 
when  you  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  has  written  a  vast  deal 
that  he  has  never  published,  and  is  now  busy  upon  a  metaphysical 
work.  He  has  voluminous  travels  in  manuscript,  and  is  a  masterly 
draughtsman.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
publish  more.  His  travels  must  be  full  of  interesting  incident  and 
observation. 

Rogers,  the  poet,  returned  not  long  since  from  the  Continent,  and 
I  breakfast  occasionally  with  him,  and  meet  Crabbe  and  others  of  his 
literary  friends.  He  has  one  of  the  completest  and  most  elegant 
little  bachelor  establishments  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  as  neat,  and 
elegant,  and  finished,  and  small,  as  his  own  principal  poem. 

July  \st. — I  have  scrawled  this  letter  at  intervals ;  for  I  have  many 
to  write  to,  and  am  so  distracted  by  engagements  and  occupied  by 
making  preparations  to  go  to  the  Continent,  that  I  have  hardly  a 
moment  of  leisure  time  or  quiet  thought. 

Mathews,  the  comedian,  is  coming  out  to  make  a  tour  in  America, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  a  successful  one.  His  powers  of  en- 
tertainment are  wonderful.  By  his  talents  at  imitation,  he  in  a 
manner  raises  the  dead  and  makes  them  walk  and  talk  for  your 
amusement ;  for  his  specimens  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  Macklin,  Wilkes, 
&c.  &c.,  are  among  the  best  of  his  imitations.  He  is  a  very  correct, 
gentlemanlike  man  in  private  life,  and  at  times  the  life  of  a  dinner- 
table  by  his  specimens  of  characters  of  the  day.  I  shall  give  him 
letters  to  America,  and  among  others  to  yourself. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  that  honest  tar,  Jack  Nicholson,  and  am 
ashamed  that  I  have  not  done  so  before ;  but  really  I  have  no  time  to 
write  often,  and  find  myself  more  and  more  getting  into  habits  of  pro- 
crastination. 

I  wish  you  would  make  interest,  through  James  Renwick,  to  get 
the  college  to  employ  John  Miller,  bookseller,  Fleet-street,  as  a 
literary  agent  in  London.  He  is  a  most  deserving  and  meritorious 
little  man,  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  any  commission  entrusted 
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to  him,  and  moderate  and  conscientious  in  his  charges.  He  devotes 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  American  business.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  him  to  yourself  should  you  at  any  time  want  books  from 
London.  He  could  hunt  up  any  rare  works ;  and  I  believe  you  would 
save  money  by  employing  him. 

Give  my  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Brevoort,  and  remember  me  affec- 
tionately to  the  Renwicks  and  to  your  father's  family. 
I  am,  my  dear  Brevoort, 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

"When  Mr.  Irving  returned  from  Deep  Dene  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  London,  he  found  his  table  covered  with  invitations 
which  had  accumulated  during  his  absence. 

I  have  been  leading  a  sad  life  lately  (he  writes  to  his  brother  Peter, 
June  30),  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  seeing  the  fashionable 
world  through  one  of  its  seasons.  The  success  of  my  writings  gave 
me  an  opportunity,  and  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  embrace  it  if  it 
were  only  for  curiosity's  sake.  I  have  therefore  been  tossed  about 
"  hither  and  thither  and  whither  I  would  not ;"  have  been  at  the 
levee  and  the  drawing-room,  been  at  routs,  and  balls,  and  dinners,  and 
country-seats  ;  been  hand-and-glove  with  nobility  and  mobility,  until 
like  Trim  I  have  satisfied  the  sentiment,  and  am  now  preparing  to 
make  my  escape  from  all  this  splendid  confusion. 

He  was  intending  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths  and  waters. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

From  London  to  Heidelberg — Amsterdam — Aix-la-Chapelle — The  Cathe- 
dral— Old  Custom — An  old  Acquaintance — Convoy  to  Wisbaden — The 
German  Style  of  Living — Scene  of  the  Spectre  Bridegroom— A  German 
Carriage  and  Driver — Mayence — A  Continental  Inn — Introduction  to 
the  Tales  of  a  Traveller — Katrina — A  tedious  Malady — The  Hudson 
and  the  Rhine — Frankfort — The  Fair — The  Vintage'— Heidelberg — 
Letter  from  Moore. 

THE  restless  life  which  the  author  had  been  leading  in 
London  had  thrown  him  back  in  his  recovery,  and  when  he 
started  for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  was  still  rather  lame  from  the 
lingerings  of  his  cutaneous  complaint.  Erom  this  ancient 
city  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  little  excursion  into  Ger- 
many, and  then  return  to  Paris  in  the  autumn ;  but  such  was 
not  to  be  the  course  of  his  wandering. 
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On  the  6th  of  July  he  left  London  for  Botterdam,  and 
proceeded  thence  by  the  Hague,  Ley  den,  Haarlem,  and  Am- 
sterdam, to  the  "  little  old  ghost-ridden  city,"  as  he  terms  it 
in  his  notes,  which  he  reached  June  17. 

At  Amsterdam,  his  note-book  has  this  record : 

Put  up  at  the  Arms  of  Amsterdam;  a  rambling,  ill-conducted 
hotel.  Have  to  ring  several  times,  and  then  three  or  four  queer, 
shabby-looking  waiters  come  tumbling  into  the  room,  speaking  bad 
French,  bad  English,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  good  Dutch. 

My  chamber  one  of  those  high  old  Dutch  rooms  with  long  windows 
that  might  serve  for  a  church,  looking  out  upon  a  narrow  street  of 
tall  houses,  with  queer  faces  at  every  window.  The  room  has  over- 
hanging chimney  with  stove  under  it.  Arcadian  scene ;  shepherd  in 
silk  breeches  on  the  wall. 

Table  d'hote.  Englishman  with  sour,  discontented  face,  travelling 
to  find  whatever  is  bad  out  of  England ;  next  to  him  a  pleasant-faced 
Russian,  who  speaks  English  well  and  praises  England ;  Englishman 
condescends  to  accept  every  compliment,  but  gives  none  in  return. 

I  bring  together  some  extracts  from  his  letters  during  the 
progress  of  his  journeying  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  expected  to  make  his  head-quarters  when  he 
set  out  on  his  tour. 

To  MRS.  VAN  WART. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  August  2,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER, — I  have  now  been  here  for  upwards  of  two 
weeks,  and  have  had  rather  a  lonely,  uncomfortable  time  of  it.  For 
a  greater  part  of  the  time  I  have  been  almost  confined  to  my  room, 
and  have  suffered  extremely  from  the  inflammation  in  my  legs.  I 
have  been  without  any  acquaintance,  and  even  without  a  disposition 
to  make  any;  for  my  lameness  and  suffering  almost  unfit  me  for 
society.  I  am  at  times  quite  dispirited  by  this  returning  virulence 
of  my  complaint ;  it  is  so  tedious  of  cure  ;  it  so  completely  alters  all 
my  habits  of  living,  and  subjects  me  to  such  continual  oaths  of  a 
powerful  kind,  that  I  sometimes  fear  it  may  effect  some  injury  to  my 
constitution,  and  prepare  the  way  for  other  maladies.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, my  general  health  is  good,  and  if  I  could  only  get  unfettered 
from  this  cruel  malady,  I  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  am 
disappointed  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  To  me  it  is  a  very  dull  place,  and  I 
do  not  find  that  others  seem  more  pleased  with  it.  The  environs  of 
the  town  are  beautiful.  There  are  public  gardens  that  almost  sur- 
round the  walls,  and  very  lovely  country  in  every  direction,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  avail  myself  of  the  delightful  walks,  and  have  only 
once  taken  a  drive  in  a  carriage  in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  the  birthplace,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  empire  of  Charle- 
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magne,  that  monarch  so  renowned  in  history  and  song.  His  tomb  is 
in  the  cathedral,  and  is  only  marked  by  a  broad  slab  of  black  marble, 
on  which  is  the  inscription,  Carolo  Magno.  The  cathedral  is  an 
extremely  ancient,  venerable-looking  pile.  Every  night  I  hear  the 
hours  chime  on  its  bells ;  and  the  midnight  hours  announced  by  the 
watchman  from  its  tower.  The  Germans  are  full  of  old  customs  and 
usages,  which  are  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  eleven, 
twelve,  and  one  o'clock  the  watchman  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
•when  the  clock  strikes,  blows  as  many  blasts  of  a  horn  as  there  are 
strokes  of  the  clock ;  and  the  sound  of  these  warning  notes  of  time 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night  has  to  me  something  extremely  solemn. 

The  people  have  an  antiquated  look,  particularly  the  lower  orders. 
The  women  dress  in  peculiar  costumes.  As  to  the  company  at  the 
hotels  and  public  saloons,  it  is  composed  of  all  nations,  but  particu- 
larly northern  nations :  Russians,  Prussians,  Germans,  Dutch,  &c. 
Everywhere  you  see  military  characters,  in  fierce  moustaches  and 
jingling  spurs,  with  ribbons  and  various  orders  at  their  button-holes. 
Still,  though  there  are  many  personages  of  rank  here,  the  place  is  not 
considered  the  most  fashionable,  and  there  are  many  rough  charac- 
ters in  the  crowds  that  throng  the  saloons.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  gentleman  from  a  common  man  among  these 
northern  people ;  there  is  great  slovenliness  of  dress  and  coarseness 
of  appearance  among  them  ;  they  all  smoke ;  and  I  have  often  been 
surprised  to  hear  a  coarse-looking  man,  whom  I  had  set  down  for 
some  common  tradesman,  addressed  as  Monsieur  the  Count,  or  the 
Baron. 

The  weather  has  been  very  bad  for  several  days  past.  As  soon  as 
it  gets  more  settled,  and  I  feel  well  enough  to  venture  the  journey, 
I  think  I  shall  make  another  push,  and  ascend  the  Rhine  to  Wis- 
baden,  which  is  a  more  pleasant  and  fashionable  watering-place ;  and 
where,  from  all  I  can  learn,  I  think  the  waters  will  be  more  efficacious 
than  here.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  then  have  seen  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  Rhine,  and  if  I  do  not  amend  pretty  readily  in  my  health, 
I  shall  make  for  Paris  at  once,  get  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dry 
vapour  bath,  and  then  lay  by  until  I  make  a  perfect  cure.  It  is  ex- 
tremely tantalising  to  be 'here  just  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  in  Europe, 
and  to  be  thus  fettered  and  disabled.  *  *  * 

The  day  after  this  passage  was  written,  good  fortune 
threw  in  his  way  a  very  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brandram,  who  had  ascended  the  Hudson  with  him  during 
his  first  tour  to  Canada  with  Mr.  Hoffman's  party,  and 
whom  he  had  since  met  in  London,  where  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  opulent  commercial  house.  He  was  travelling 
alone  in  his  carriage,  and  after  passing  a  couple  of  days  to* 
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gether,  Mr.  Irving  found  himself  so  much  cheered  by  having 
a  companion  to  talk  to,  that  he  was  induced,  lame  as  he  was, 
to  accept  his  invitation  of  a  convoy  to  "Wisbaden. 

Away  then  we  rolled  (says  he  in  a  letter  to  Peter) ;  he  had  a 
charming  light  open  carriage,  in  which  I  conld  loll  at  full  length ;  he 
was  a  capital  traveller,  took  the  management  of  everything  upon  him- 
self ;  had  an  excellent  servant,  who  was  all  attention  to  me,  and  in 
spite  of  my  malady  I  made  one  of  the  pleasantest  excursions  possible. 
Though  too  lame  to  explore  the  curious  old  towns  and  the  romantic 
ruins  which  we  passed,  yet  I  lolled  in  the  carriage,  and  banqueted 
on  fine  scenery  in  Brevoort's  favourite  style.  After  all  that  I  had 
heard  and  read,  the  Rhine  far  surpassed  by  expectations.  Indeed,  I 
am  perfectly  delighted  with  Germany.  After  posting  thus  for  four 
days  en  prince,  we  arrived  at  Wisbaden. 

To  MRS.  VAN  WART. 

Wisbaden,  August  19,  1822. 

MY  DEAE  SISTER, — I  have  just  received  the  letter  from  you  and 
Mr.  Yan  Wart,  crammed  full  of  very  agreeable  and  interesting 
matter.  How  it  has  cheered  and  gratified  me  in  my  present  solitude, 
for  I  am  here  solitary  amidst  a  crowd.  My  worthy  friend  with 
whom  I  came  on  here  left  me  last  Monday,  and  I  have  been  without 
a  companion  through  the  week ;  for  at  these  watering-places  the 
people  are  all  continually  going  and  coming,  making  but  transient 
stay,  and  are  too  much  taken  up  with  their  own  parties  and  com- 
panions to  trouble  themselves  with  a  stranger  and  an  invalid,  who 
cannot  speak  their  language.  Perhaps  the  fault  rests  with  myself,  for 
my  present  indisposition  takes  away  from  my  spirits,  and  from  that 
alacrity  in  conversation  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  so- 
ciety in  travelling.  *  *  * 

Though  I  have  no  acquaintances  here,  yet  I  contrive  to  get  through 
my  clays  very  tolerably.  There  are  fine  public  walks  and  shrubberies 
immediately  opposite  my  hotel,  and  a  beautiful  public  garden  within 
five  minutes'  walk.  My  windows  command  a  prospect  of  it,  and  I 
limp  to  it,  and  pass  part  of  my  days  there,  I  nave  not  been  able  to 
apply  myself  to  literary  labour  since  the  publication  of  my  last  work. 
It  seems  as  if  my  mind  took  holiday  the  moment  it  was  out  of  the 
traces,  like  a  horse  turned  loose  in  the  pasture  ;  and  as  I  am  anxious 
to  restore  my  health  perfectly,  I  have  not  attempted  to  task  myself 
in  the  least.  I  wish  you  were  here  with  me  to  enjoy  some  of  the  fine 
scenery  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  to  take  a  day's  tour  among  the 
woody  glens  and  charming  little  valleys  that  lie  among  the  Taunus 
mountains,  or  to  coast  along  the  lovely  borders  of  the  Rhine,  where 
the  hills  are  covered  with  woods  and  vineyards,  and  crowned  with 
mouldering  old  castles.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Germans ; 
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they  are  a  frank,  kind,  well-meaning  people,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
were  I  in  a  place  where  I  could  become  intimate,  I  should  enjoy 
myself  very  much  among  them.  The  mode  of  living  here  is  quite 
primitive  in  some  respects,  particularly  as  to  hours.  I  am  now  in  a 
very  fine  fashionable  hotel.  I  find  the  house  in  a  bustle  between  six. 
and  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the  company  bathe  and  then  break- 
fast in  their  rooms.  At  one  o'clock  dinner  is  served  in  the  grand 
saloon  at  a  table  d'hote.  Some  hotels  dine  at  two  o'clock,  but  this 
is  considered  rather  late.  After  dinner,  generally,  the  toilette  is 
made  for  the  evening  promenade,  the  theatre,  the  ball,  or  concert,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  amusement  of  the  evening.  At  some  hotels 
there  is  a  table  d'hote  again  for  supper  at  about  eight  o'clock,  which 
is  as  hearty  a  meal  as  the  dinner ;  but  at  the  hotel  where  I  stay  the 
guests  order  supper  according  to  their  inclination.  The  play  goes  in 
at  six  o'clock  and  comes  out  at  nine.  The  balls  begin  at  seven,  or  at 
most  eight  o'clock,  and  are  generally  over  between  ten  and  eleven. 
Most  commonly  the  good  folks  are  all  quiet  and  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock 
— after  all,  there  is  something  very  sensible  and  comfortable  in  this 
old-fashioned  style  of  living,  and  it  seems  to  be  healthy  too,  for  the 
Germans,  in  general,  are  a  very  hearty-looking  people.  *  *  * 

Aug.  20M. — I  have  had  a  restless,  sleepless  night  from  this  tor- 
menting malady.  I  believe  I  walked  a  little  too  much  yesterday,  it 
being  Sunday,  and  the  public  gardens  full  of  people  of  all  ranks.  1 
think  I  shall  quit  Wisbaden  in  a  day  or  two,  and  go  to  the  old  city  of 
Mayence,  or  Mentz,  about  six  miles  from  hence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a  bath  there  of  the  kind  I  require,  and  I  shall  have 
the  resource  of  a  large  town  to  interest  me,  besides  being  able  to 
make  excursions  on  water  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rhein- 
gau,  and  up  the  Maine  to  Frankfort,  for  the  river  Maine  empties 
into  the  Rhine  just  at  Mayence.  By-the-by,  the  fair  at  Frankfort 
commences  in  a  few  days,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  fairs  in 
Europe.  *  *  * 

8  o'clock,  Evening. — I  am  just .  returned  from  a  delightful  drive 
among  the  mountains,  and  up  to  a  place  called  Du  Piatte,  where 
the  Duke  of  Nassau  (in  whose  territories  I  now  am)  had  a  hunting- 
lodge.  I  set  out  about  five  o'clock,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  sunset 
among  the  mountains.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  charming  these 
drives  are  among  beautiful  woody  mountains,  with  every  now  and 
then  prospects  over  an  immense  tract;  of  country,  with  the  Maine 
and  Rhine  winding  through  it.  The  weather  is  temperate  and 
serene,  especially  in  the  evenings.  The  landscape  is  dotted  with 
villages.  Mayence  is  a  striking  object  in  every  view,  and  far  off  to 
the  south-  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  blue  heights  of  the  Oden- 
wald.  It  is  in  this  latter  regiCa  you  may  recollect  that  I  laid  the 
scene  of  my  little  story  of  the  Spectre  Bridegroom.  It  would  amuse 
you  to  see  me  in  a  crazy,  clumsy  open  carriage,  drawn  by  two  ragged, 
bony,  long-tailed  horses,  and  harnessed  with  old  ropes  and  rotten 
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strips,  winch  are  the  kind  of  hackney  vehicles  in  German  towns. 
Here  I  sit  with  ray  legs  coiled  up,  something  like  a  Turkish  bashaw, 
and  hold  a  mongrel  conversation,  made  up  of  English,  French,  and 
German,  with  the  driver.  The  one  that  drove  me  this  afternoon  was 
full  of  admiration  of  the  Kerzog  von  Nassau  (the  Duke  of  Nassau), 
whom  he  seemed  to  regard  as  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth.  He 
was  continually  breaking  out  into  eulogies  of  the  forests,  the  hills, 
the  vineyards,  all  which  belonged  to  the  Kerzog ;  and  then  the  vast 
number  of  deer  and  wild  boars  in  these  forests,  all  belonging  to  the 
Kerzog ;  and  then  the  fine  hunting-seat,  where  the  Kerzog  came  in 
the  autumn  to  hear  the  belling  of  the  deer;  all  his  raptures  wrere 
expressed  in  bad  and  broken  German  to  enable  me  the  better  to 
understand  him,  and  accompanied  by  great  grimace  and  gesticula- 
tion. *  *  * 

I  have  determined  to  shift  my  head-quarters  after  dinner  to-day  to 
Mayence  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  this, 
and  I  will  continue  my  letter  from  that  place. 

Aug.  21,  Evening. — Here  I  am  safely  quartered  at  Mayence ;  and 
though  I  felt  some  regret  at  leaving  the  splendid  hotel  and  pleasant 
environs  of  Wisbaden,  yet  I  find  much  to  compensate  me  at  this 
place.  The  bath  here  is  a  kind  of  private  property  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  kind  of  half  philosopher  and  Jack-of-all-trades,  who  con- 
structed it  for  his  own  cure.  He  knows,  therefore,  how  to  ad- 
minister it,  which  is  a  great  advantage;  for  I  suffered  much  pain 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  attendants  at  Wisbaden,  who  made  the 
baths  too  hot,  which  nearly  occasioned  fainting,  and  produced  severe 
pain  in  my  ankles.  This  place  is  remarkably  well  situated  for  enjoy- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  From  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
crosses  the  river  in  front  of  the  town  there  is  a  beautiful  view  down 
the  Rheingau,  with  several  little  islands  covered  with  trees,  while 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lie  the  warm  sunny  hills  which 
produce  the  finest  Rhine  wines.  They  lie  exposed  to  the  south,  and 
sheltered  by  the  range  of  Taunus  mountains  from  the  north  winds,  so 
that  their  grapes  have  the  choicest  influence  of  sun  and  weather. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  this  look  down  the  river,  with 
the  fine  range  of  mountains  closing  the  view ;  and  then,  on  looking 
up,  there  is  the  little  chateau  and  village  of  Hockheimer,  famous  for 
its  wine ;  the  confluence  of  the  Maine,  and  the  purple  heights  of  the 
Odenwald  away  in  the  distance. 

Mayence  is  one  of  those  old  battered  warrior  towns  that  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  being  knocked  about,  and  battered,  and  taken,  and  re- 
taken in  every  war.  The  old  cathedral  bears  marks  of  the  last  siege, 
some  of  the  towers  being  in  ruins,  -/#id  the  traces  of  a  bombshell  in 
the  interior.  The  town  has  A-  valle  three  fine  streets,  and  several 
huge  rambling  old  German  palu\e  loveome  turned  into  hospitals,  some 
into  barracks  for  soldiers,  and  sois  and  t  up  and  inhabited,  I  presume, 
by  ghosts  and  hobgoblins.  Manj^y  muclnf  the  town  are  very  old  with 
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time-worn  and  war-worn  towers.  The  place  is  now  garrisoned  by 
German  confederates,  so  that  there  are  troops  of  different  powers 
here.  At  the  inn  where  I  pnt  up,  and  which  is  kept  by  a  fat,  jolly, 
waggish  old  Frenchman,  a  great  Bonapartist  in  his  heart,  there  is  a 
table  d'hote  frequented  by  several  officers,  Russian,  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian, &c.  I  have  dined  here  on  a  visit  I  made  some  days  since  to 
Mayence,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  motley  group,  who 
were  all  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  full  of  conversation.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  things  in  travelling  on  the  Continent  is  to  meet 
with  tables  d'hote  of  this  kind  in  garrisoned  towns.  You  find  at 
them  always  a  variety  of  strongly -marked  characters ;  men  who  have 
led  a  rambling  campaigning  life,  and  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world. 

Aug.  %%nd. — I  have  taken  a  bath  at  the  old  philosopher's,  who  is 
quite  an  original;  an  author,  a  lawyer,  a  chemist,  and  for  aught 
I  know,  an  alchemist,  for  he  is  poor  and  fanciful  enough  to  be  one. 
He  lives  in  a  huge  old  mansion,  that  has  once  had  some  claims  to 
magnificence;  but  it  is  now  rather  rattish,  and  stands  in  a  silent, 
pass-grown  street.  Had  I  known  the  old  gentleman  a  little  earlier, 
he  would  have  given  me  some  excellent  hints  for  my  alchemist ;  as  it 
is,  I  shall  turn  him  to  account  some  way  or  other,  and  mean  to  study 
him  attentively. 

I  am  quite  pleased  with  my  quarters.  The  hotel  is  quite  a  specimen 
of  one  of  these  frontier  hotels,  and  abounds  with  characters.  *  *  * 

It  was  from  the  Hotel  de  Darmstadt  here  spoken  of  that 
the  introduction  to  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller  is  dated.  The 
author  was  thrown  back  in  his  recovery  after  his  arrival  at 
Mayence,  and  was  detained  there  some  time  by  indisposition, 
as  stated  in  that  introduction,  nor  was  Katrina,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  mine  host,  under  whose  tuition  he  conjugated 
ich  liebe  a  fiction  ;  but  the  tales  really  were  written  partly  in 
Paris,  and  partly  in  England.  As,  however,  he  tells  Peter 
he  was  in  hopes  to  have  something  under  way  for  spring 
publication,  it  is  probable  he  attempted  some  scribbling 
under  the  roof  of  the  jolly  publican,  John  Ardnot,  from 
which  the  fancy  took  him  to  date  his  lucubrations  from  that 
hotel. 

To  MRS.  SARAFAN  WART. 

}™°>          Mayence,  Sept.  2,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER,— I  despatched  a  very  well-filled  letter  to  you 
from  this  place  about  ten  days  since.  I  have  now  been  here  nearly  a 
fortnight,  but  do  not  yet  find  myself  in  condition  to  travel.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  dry  vapour  baths,  at  least  for  the  present. 
I  found  myself  nearly  overcome  by  them  two  or  three  times,  and  that 
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they  were  followed  by  severe  pains  in  the  legs  for  several  hours,  as  if 
the  muscles  were  contracted.  *  *  * 

I  am  now  convinced,  though  reluctantly,  that  this  malady  has  an 
internal  origin,  and  arises  from  a  derangement  of  the.  system,  and 
particularly  of  the  stomach.  The  anxieties  that  I  suffered  for  three 
or  four  years  in  England  used  frequently  to  affect  my  stomach,  and 
the  fits  of  study  and  literary  application,  and  the  disuse  of  exercise  to 
which  I  frequently  subjected  myself,  and  to  which  I  had  not  pre- 
viously been  accustomed,  all  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  some 
malady,  and  perhaps  the  one  under  whicn  I  at  present  suffer  has  pre- 
vented one  of  a  more  dangerous  nature.  I  now  foresee  that  it  will 
take  me  some  time,  and  patience,  and  care  to  restore  my  system  to  a 
healthful  tone ;  all  these  external  applications  are  but  palliative ;  they 
relieve  me  from  present  pain  and  inconvenience,  but  it  must  be  by 
diet,  by  gentle  and  slowly  operating  remedies,  by  easy  recreation  and 
tranquillity,  and  moderate  exercise  of  mind,  that  I  must  gradually 
bring  my  constitution  once  more  into  vigorous  activity,  and  eradicate 
every  lurking  evil. 

I  feel  the  value  of  life  and  health  now  in  a  degree  that  I  never  did 
before.  I  have  always  looked  upon  myself  as  a  useless  being,  whose 
existence  was  of  little  moment.  I  now  think,  if  I  live  and  enjoy  iny 
health,  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  my  complaint,  I  think  the 
change  of  country  and  climate  has  been  of  service  to  me.  The  beau- 
tiful scenery  among  which  I  have  lived  of  late,  the  fine  weather,  and 
the  pure  and  healthful  air  of  these  parts,  have  had  a  most  genial  effect 
upon  mind  and  body.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  more  alive 
to  the  influence  of  lovely  landscapes.  *  *  *  I  am  most  kindly  at- 
tended by  every  one  belonging  to  the  hotel,  am  quite  one  of  the 
family  of'  mine  host,  and  have  daily  lessons  in  Ereiich  and  German 
from  one  of  his  daughters,  la  belle  Katrina,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  six- 
teen, who  has  been  educated  in  a  convent. 

I  am  leading  a  very  idle  life.  I  read  considerably,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  write,  and  my  mind  has  complete  holiday,  so  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  I  get  another  work  under  way. 

Sept.  §th. — I  returned  last  night  from  a  delightful  tour  of  three 
days.  The  weather  was  so  fine,  and  I  felt  so  comfortable,  that  I  was 
tempted  to  visit  some  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  Accord- 
ingly I  set  off  early  one  morning  in  company  with  a  young  English 
officer  in  one  of  the  passage-boats  of  the  river,  and  made  a  voyage  to 
Coblentz,  about  sixty  miles  do^vtlie  river,  where  we  arrived  late  in 
the  evening.  This  took  me  thf?J?J  some  of  the  finest  scenery  through 
which  I  had  passed  in  my  journey1  tip  the  Rhine  ;  I  then  saw  it  from 
the  land ;  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  from  the  water.  I 
cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  am  delighted  with  these  beautiful 
and  romantic  scenes.  Fancy  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Hudson 
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embellished  with  old  towns,  castles,  and  convents,  and  seen  under 
the  advantage  of  the  loveliest  weather,  and  you  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  Rhine.  *  *  * 

To  MRS.  SARAH  VAN  WART. 

Heidelberg,  Sept.  18,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER, — I  despatched  a  long  letter  to  you  just  as  I  was 
leaving  Mayence.  I  broke  up  my  encampment  there  on  the  13th, 
and  set  off  for  Frankfort,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  in  company 
with  Captain  Wemyss,  a  young  English  officer  of  the  Dragoons.  We 
reached  Frankfort  in  the  evening,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
lodgings,  for  though  the  town  is  large,  with  enormous  inns,  yet  the 
place  is  so  crowded  during  the  fair  that  every  house  is  full.  At  one 
inn  where  we  applied,  we  could  not  get  admittance ;  another,  which 
made  up  one  hundred  and  eighty  beds,  had  but  one  room  vacant ;  at 
length  the  servant  of  the  inn  procured  us  two  neat  rooms  at  a  shoe- 
maker's, which  we  took  for  three  days,  at  the  rate  of  two  Brabant 
crowns  a  day — a  huge  price  for  Germany.  This  fair  of  Frankfort  is 
held  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  lasts  several  weeks  each 
time.  You  must  not  judge  of  it,  however,  from  your  fairs.  It  is  an 
assemblage  of  merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  &c.,  who  meet  here  to  transact  business,  and  trade  on  a 
large  scale,  while  the  public  squares  and  the  quay  along  the  river  are 
built  up  with  streets  of  little  wooden  booths,  shops  of  small  traders, 
where  all  kinds  of  wares  and  merchandise  are  exhibited.  In  one  of 
the  squares  are  a  few  shows  and  a  temporary  circus,  but  business 
seems  to  be  much  more  attended  to  than  pleasure.  The  whole  city 
swarms  like  a  beehive,  and  the  streets  are  like  moving  pictures,  for 
the  various  dresses,  the  peculiar  costumes  of  the  peasants,  the  antique 
German  buildings,  and  the  intermingling  of  soldiery  strolling  about, 
continually  put  one  in  mind  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  works  of  the 
old  painters.  In  Frankfort,  as  usual,  every  one  dined  at  a  table 
d'hote  about  one  o'clock,  and  supped  about  nine  in  the  evening. 
The  saloon  of  the  hotel  where  I  ate  was  very  large,  with  a  gallery  for 
musicians,  who  played  during  the  repast.  Throughout  Germany  the 
tables  d'hote  are  always  attended  by  strolling  musicians,  singers,  &c., 
who  perform  several  tunes,  and  then  make  a  collection  from  the 
gentlemen  at  the  t^ble  (the  ladies  are  always  excepted),  who  pay 
each  a  piece  of  six  kreutzers  (i.  e.  about  a  penny  halfpenny) ;  some- 
time: ^  -'•nusic  is  very  good.  I  like  the  custom.  *  *  * 

Frankfort  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  the  only  one  that  I  have  seen  in 
Germany  that  appears  to  be  thriving  and  increasing.  In  most  of  the 
German  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  little  German 
principalities  and  courts  during  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  merging 
of  these  petty  governments  mf|v*rge  states,  you  see  continually  the 
traces  of  former  splendour;  i..tj  ruins  of  petty  aristocracies;  old 
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palaces  deserted  and  falling  into  ruin;  or  turned  into  barracks, 
hospitals,  &c.  Frankfort,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  independent  com- 
mercial town ;  its  palaces  are  built  by  bankers  and  merchants,  and  are 
continually  increasing.  Some  of  the  new  streets  are  superb ;  but  as 
I  have  a  taste  for  the  antique,  particularly  for  the  antique  of  the 
middle  (or  Gothic)  ages,  I  was  more  interested  by  the  old  parts  of  the 
town,  particularly  the  part  that  faces  along  the  river  Maine,  with  the 
old  bridge,  the  ancient  towers,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Odenwald  in 
the  distance.  I  met  with  great  civility  at  Frankfort  from  Mr.  Kock, 
one  of  the  first  bankers  of  the  place,  to  whom  I  happened  to  have  a 
letter  of  introduction.  I  was  a  little  indisposed,  however,  during  my 
stay,  and  could  not  walk  about  much,  or  I  should  have  enjoyed  highly 
this  scene  of  bustle  and  throng.  After  staying  about  three  days,  I 
left  Frankfort  in  company  with  Captain  Wemyss,  and  we  came  on 
leisurely  in  a  voiture  through  Darmstadt  to  this  place,  which  is  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden.  We  came  by  what  is  called  the  Berg  Strasse,  or 
mountain  road,  a  route  famous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery.  Our  road 
lay  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Odeuwald,  which  rose  to 
our  left,  with  vineyards  about  their  skirts,  and  their  summits  covered 
•with  forests,  from  which  every  now  and  then  peeped  out  the  crumbling 
towers  of  some  old  castle,  famous  in  German  song  and  story ;  to  our 
ri^ht  spread  out  a  rich  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  with  a 
faint  line  of  blue  hills  marking  the  course  of  the  distant  Rhine.  It 
is  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  beauty  of  these  scenes — the 
continual  variety  of  romantic  scenery  that  delights  the  eye  and  excites 
the  imagination,  and  the  happy  abundance  that  fills  the  heart.  The 
exuberant  quantity  of  fine  fruit  that  I  see  around  me,  reminds  me  of 
our  own  country.  The  roads  are  bordered  by  orchards  of  apples  and 
pears,  where  the  trees  are  so  loaded  that  the  branches  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  stakes,  lest  they  should  break.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
through  which  we  passed,  they  were  getting  in  the  vintage,  which 
will  be  a  memorable  one.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  busy  in 
the  vineyards  on  the  side  of  the  hills ;  the  road  was  alive  with  peasants 
laden  with  baskets  of  fruit,  or  tubs  in  which  the  grapes  were  pressed. 
Some  were  pressing  the  grapes  in  great  tubs  or  vats  on  the  roadside. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  continual  firing  of  guns,  and  shouting  of 
the  peasants  on  the  vine  hills,  making  merry  after  their  labour,  for 
the  vintage  is  the  season  when  labour  and  jollity  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
bought  clusters  of  delicious  grapes  for  almost  nothing,  as  we  travelled 
along,  and  I  drank  of  the  newly-pressed  wine,  which  has  the  sweetness 
of  new  cider.  The  farther  we  advanced  into  the  duchy  of  Baden,  the 
richer  the  scenery  became ;  for  this  is  a  most  fertile  territory,  and  one 
where  the  peasantry  are  remarkably  well  off.  The  comfortable  villages 
are  buried  in  orchards  and  surrounded  by  vineyards,  and  the  country 
people  are  healthy,  well  clad,  good-looking,  and  cheerful. 

With  all  my  ailments  and  my  lameness,  I  never  have  enjoyed 
travelling  more  than  through  these  lovely  countries.     I  do  not  know 
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whether  it  is  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  season,  or  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  climate,  but  I  never  was  more  sensible  to  the  delicious 
effect  of  atmosphere:  perhaps  my  very  malady  _  has  made  me  more 
susceptible  to  influences  of  the  kind.  I  feel  a  kind  of  intoxication  of 
the  heart  as  I  draw  in  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  clear, 
transparent  atmosphere,  the  steady,  serene,  golden  sunshine,  seems  to 
enter  into  my  very  soul.  There  seem  to  be  no  caprices  in  this  weather. 
Day  succeeds  to  day  of  glorious  sunshine.  The  sun  rises  bright  and 
clear,  rolls  all  day  through  a  deep  blue  sky,  and  sets  all  night  without 
a  cloud.  There  are  no  chills,  no  damps ;  no  sulky  mist  to  take  one 
by  surprise,  or  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air. 

Awaiting  his  arrival  at  Heidelberg,  which  he  had  expected 
to  reach  much  earlier  when  he  set  out  on  his  tour,  Mr.  Irving 
found  the  following  letter : 

From  THOMAS  MOORE. 

August  5,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  IRVING, — I  have  been  so  deplorably  lazy  about  writing  to 
you,  that  I  fear  I  am  now  too  late  to  catch  you  at  Heidelberg,  and 
lest  it  should  be  the  fate  of  my  letter  to  die  in  the  Dead  Letter  office 
of  a  German  town  (<c  la  plus  morte  mort,"  as  Montaigne  calls  it,  that 
I  can  imagine),  I  will  only  venture  two  or  three  hasty  lines,  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  all  quite  well,  and  full  of  delight  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
you  here  in  autumn.  I  have  taken  up  a  subject  for  a  poem  since  I 
came  to  Passy,  and  nearly  finished  it — only  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  lines  in  all — which  I  shall  publish  singly.  Bessy  has  been 
for  some  weeks  (with  that  "  John  Bull,"  as  Tom  now  calls  himself) 
at  Montmorenci,  drinking  the  waters.  I  will  just  give  you  an  extract 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  her  yesterday,  because  I  think  it  is 
about  as  good  criticism  as  is  to  be  had  (for  love  at  least,  whatever 
there  may  be  for  money}  now-a-days.  "I  have  just  finished  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  and  am  more  than  ever  delighted  with  the  author.  How 
often  he  touches  the  heart !  at  least  mine."  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  modesty  of  this  last  limitation  is  such  as  critics 
would  do  well  to  imitate  oftener.  "Parlez  pour  vous"  would  dispel 
the  illusions  of  the  plurality  exceedingly. 

I  want  you  very  much  here,  and  often  express  my  wants  aloud, 
though  I  have  not  Mrs.  Story  to  give  her  gentle  echo  to  them.  She 
complains  in  her  last  letter  to  Bessy  that  she  has  no  longer  any 
traces  of  your  existence  in  the  world.  I  could  scribble  a  good  deal 
more,  now  I  have  begun,  but  having  the  fear  of  that  Epistolary  Death 
at  Heidelberg  before  my  eyes,  I  must  stop  short,  and  am,  my  dear 
Irving', 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 
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At  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Irving  was  undetermined 
which  way  to  direct  his  course,  whether  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  Moore  was  expecting  to  welcome  him ;  to  make  a  tour 
in  the  country  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  to  strike  into  the  in- 
terior of  Germany,  and  pass  his  winter  in  Dresden  or  Vienna. 
Not  three  weeks  before  he  set  out  on  his  tour,  he  had  written 
to  Brevoort : 

I  shall  leave  London  in  two  or  three  weeks  for  the  Continent,  and 
so  soon  as  I  have  reinstated  my  health,  I  shall  make  a  hasty  tour  that 
I  have  been  contemplating  for  several  years  past :  when  that  is 
accomplished,  I  shall  have  one  grand  obstacle  removed  to  my  return 
home ;  and  will  endeavour  to  arrange  my  concerns  so  as  once  more 
to  see  my  native  land,  which  is  daily  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  to 
my  imagination,  as  the  lapse  of  time  gives  it  all  the  charms  of  dis- 
tance. 

Yet  so  it  was,  with  this  purpose  constantly  in  his 
thoughts,  years  were  to  roll  by  before  he  should  again  re- 
visit its  shores. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Van  Wart—  Heidelberg—  Baden—  Old  Castle—  Subterra- 
nean Apartments  —  Secret  Tribunal  —  Pays  d'Or  —  Strasbourg—  Adieu  to 
the  Rhine  —  The  Black  Forest—  Ulm—  The  Field  of  Blenheim—  Munich 

—  Eugene  Beauharnois—  Translation  of  Sketch  Book  —  Bracebridge  Hall 

—  Salzburg  —  Vienna  —  The  Young  Napoleon  —  Castle  of  Dunstein  —  Con- 
vent of  Gottwied. 


together  some  further  extracts  from  his  letters  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Wart  : 

Sept.  20^.  —  I  have  been  three  days  at  Heidelberg,  and  have  passed 
the  time  very  pleasantly.  This  is  a  famous  little  old  town,  situated 
just  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley,  between  steep  mountains. 
The  Neckar,  a  clear,  beautiful  river,  flows  by  it,  and  between  the 
mountains  you  look  out  over  a  vast,  rich  plain,  through  which  the 
Neckar  winds  its  course  to  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  distant  horizon  is 
bounded  by  Mont  Tonnere  and  the  high  Vosges  mountains  that  wave 
along  the  frontiers  of  France.  On  a  hill  which  rises  immediately 
above  Heidelberg  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  extensive  ruins  in  Germany.  There  is  a  public  garden 
and  fine  shady  walks  laid  out  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  all  about  the 
old  castle,  from  whence  you  have  charming  views  over  the  plain  of 
the  Rhine  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  I  have  received  the  most 
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hospitable  attentions  from  Count  Jennison,  who  resides  at  this  place, 
to  whom  I  brought  letters  from  his  friends  in  England.  He  is  a  very 
elegant  and  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  English  as  perfectly  as  an 
Englishman.  He  was  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  late  King  of  Wur- 
temberg,  and  was  once  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  he 
married  an  English  lady  of  rank.  His  daughters  speak  English,  and 
the  family  is  very  amiable  and  agreeable.  As  it  is  the  fashion  here  to 
dine  at  one  o'clock,  we  have  long  afternoons,  which  in  this  serene 
golden  season  are  delightful.  Count  Jennison  has  taken  us  out  each 
afternoon  in  an  open  carriage,  and  shown  us  some  of  the  loveliest 
prospects  in  this  enchanting  neighbourhood.  We  have  likewise  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Silesian  prince,  and  Count  Shoenberg,  a 
young  Saxon  nobleman,  who  both  reside  in  the  same  hotel  with  us,  so 
that  we  have  plenty  of  society  and  amusement.  As  this  neighbour- 
hood abounds  with  old  castles,  famous  in  legend  and  goblin  tale,  and 
the  country  is  wonderfully  diversified  by  wild  and  rich  scenery,  you 
may  imagine  how  delightful  every  little  excursion  must  be.  I  am  now 
so  much  recovered  from  my  lameness  as  to  be  able  to  take  long  walks 
among  the  hills,  and  to  scramble  among  the  ruins  of  old  castles,  and 
I  find  the  exercise  has  a  fine  effect  upon  my  general  health.  There  is 
a  good  bathing  house  opposite  the  hotel,  where  I  take  a  tepid  bath 
every  morning,  medicated  with  sulphuret  of  potasse,  which  I  find  to 
be  extremely  efficacious. 

To  MRS.  SARAH  VAN  WAHT. 

Hcansack  (Black  Forest),  Oct.  3,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  SISTEK, — My  last  letter  was  written  from  Heidelberg, 
which  place  I  left  on  the  30th  September  in  company  with  Captain 
Wemyss,  the  same  young  officer  of  dragoons  that  has  travelled  with 
me  from  Mayence  to  Frankfort,  &c.  Our  first  clay's  journey  brought 
us  to  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  a  very  pleasant, 
well-built  little  place,  mostly  new,  with  a  fine  palace,  public  buildings, 
gardens,  theatre,  &c.  These  little  German  potentates  have  fine  times 
of  it,  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery. 
They  seem  to  have  all  the  sweets  of  sovereignty,  without  its  cares 
and  troubles.  From  thence  we  went  to  Baden,  one  of  the  most 
romantically  situated  watering-places  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  in  a 
small  picturesque  valley  that  runs  like  an  inlet  from  the  broad  plain 
of  the  llhine  into  the  bosom  of  the  mountains.  Among  the  pine- 
covered  mountains  that  overlook  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  grim  old 
castle,  and  another  protecting  castle  crests  the  hill  on  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  is  built.  In  this  last  old  castle  there  are  long 
galleries  of  pictures  of  all  the  electors  of  Baden,  and  the  heroes  of  its 
reigning  family  for  several  centuries  back,  that  have  a  most  martial 
appearance,  clad  to  the  teeth  in  glistening  steel.  Underneath  the 
castle  we  were  shown  subterraneous  apartments  that  equalled  the 
fabrications  of  novelists.  They  were  chambers  where  the  secret 
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tribunal  held  its  sittings,  and  where  its  victims  were  confined,  and  if 
convicted,  tortured  and  executed.  This  was  a  mysterious  association 
that,  some  centuries  since,  held  all  Germany  in  awe.  It  was  a  kind 
of  Inquisition  that  took  cognisance  of  all  kinds  of  offences.  Its 
sittings  were  held  in  secret ;  all  its  movements  were  wrapped  in 
mystery.  Its  members  consisted  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  all  sworn  to  secresy,  all  forbidden  to  make  known  their 
being  members,  and  all  sworn  by  the  most  imposing  oaths  to  inflict 
the  punishments  decreed  by  the  tribunal,  without  regard  to  any  tie 
of  kindred  or  affection.  A  man,  therefore,  once  condemned  by  the 
tribunal  had  no  chance  of  escape.  He  knew  not  where  to  fly,  or  in 
whom  to  confide;  his  bosom  friend,  his  very  brother  might  be  a 
member  of  the  terrible  tribunal,  and,  of  course,  obliged  to  be  his  exe- 
cutioner. The  subterraneous  apartments  of  the  old  castle  of  Baden 
was  one  of  the  places  where  the  secret  tribunal  was  held.  The  place 
was  worthy  of  the  institution.  You  can  imagine  nothing  more  dismal 
than  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  which  it  was  composed.  There  was 
one  vaulted  room,  black  with  the  smoke  of  tapers,  in  which  the 
judges  of  the  tribunal  had  held  their  sittings.  Narrow  winding  pas- 
sages through  walls  of  prodigious  thickness  led  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  places  of  torture.  All  these  were  completely 
shut  up  from  the  light  of  day,  and  the  doors  were  formed  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone  that  turned  heavily  on  their  pivots,  groaning  as  they 
moved.  There  was  one  great  pitfal,  down  which,  we  were  told, 
prisoners  were  precipitated  after  execution;  but  enough  of  this 
gloomy  picture. 

From  Baden  we  continued  on  up  the  rich  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of 
the  Rhine ;  away  to  our  right,  at  a  great  distance,  waved  the  blue 
Vosges  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  France,  while  near  by  on  our 
left  were  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  with  now  and  then  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  among  the  woods  of  birch  and  pine.  The  road, 
as  usual  throughout  the  Rhine  country,  ran  along  a  level  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  landscape  became  more  fertile  even  than  those 
parts  of  the  Rhine  through  which  we  had  already  passed.  We  had 
entered  into  that  part  of  Suabia  called  the  pays  d'or  («'.  e.  the  golden 
country),  on  account  of  its  happy  fertility.  The  road  was  bordered 
by  fruit-trees,  and  ran  through  fields  of  grain  or  along  vine- covered 
hills.  The  peasants  were  all  busy  in  the  fields  getting  in  their  stock 
of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  vintage  was  over,  and  every 
now  and  then  we  passed  waggons  bearing  great  pipes  of  new  wine, 
with  bunches  of  flowers  and  streamers  of  ribbons  stuck  in  the  bung. 
The  weather  was  serene  and  delightful,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  than  the  picture  of  cheerful  industry  rewarded  by  abund- 
ance which  presented  itself  on  every  side. 

We  stopped  at  Kehl,  a  small  village  on  the  German  side  of  the 
Rhine,  where  we  passed  the  night,  and  left  our  carriage  and  trunks, 
that  we  might  not  be  incommoded  by  custom-house  officers.  In  the 
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morning  we  took  a  hired  carriage  and  drove  to  Strasbourg,  about  a 
league  off.  This  is  an  important  old  town  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  I  assure  you  I  felt  a  kindly  throb  in 
finding  myself  in  the  territories  of  the  gay  nation,  and  I  had  several 
strong  tugs  of  feeling  that  pulled  me  towards  Paris.  However,  I  re- 
sisted them  all,  and  having  looked  at  the  noble  cathedral  of  Stras- 
bourg, and  from  its  tower  looked  out  over  a  magnificent  reach  of 
country  watered  by  the  Rhine,  I  turned  my  back  upon  Strasbourg 
and  France,  and,  ordering  post-horses  at  Kehl,  bade  a  long  and  re- 
luctant adieu  to  my  summer  friend  and  companion,  the  Rhine.  It  was 
really  like  parting  with  an  old  friend  when  I  took  the  last  look  at  this 
majestic  stream  about  which  I  had  passed  so  many  weeks  ;  our  road 
now  lay  up  the  narrow  valley  of  Kenseg,  that  runs  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Black  Forest.  I  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  gay  borders  of  Germany 
that  divide  it  from  France,  and  was  now  about  to  penetrate  into  its 
interior.  The  valley  of  Kenseg  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful of  the  Black  Forest,  but,  unluckily  for  its  verdant  beauties,  we 
entered  it  just  before  dusk.  What  we  wanted  in  beauty  of  scenery, 
however,  was  made  up  in  wildness  and  romance.  The  uncertain 
effect  of  partial  moonlight,  now  and  then  breaking  from  among 
clouds,  was  admirable  among  these  wild  scenes.  Our  road  lay  some- 
times under  steep  hills  with  overhanging  forests  of  black  pines ;  some- 
times it  crossed  and  recrossed  the  narrow  valley  over  wooden  bridges 
with  streams  rushing  under  them,  and  it  was  not  until  late  that  we 
arrived  at  the  village  where  I  am  now  writing  this  letter. 

I  am  now  scribbling  late  at  night  in  a  little  village  in  the  valley  of 
Kenseg,  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  inn  is  such  a  one  as 
is  sometimes  shown  on  the  stage,  where  benighted  travellers  arrive 
and  meet  with  fearful  adventures.  We  were  shown  into  a  great 
public  room  wainscoted  with  wood  blackened  by  smoke,  in  which 
were  waggoners  and  rustic  travellers  supping  and  smoking ;  a  huge, 
rambling  staircase  led  up  to  a  number  of  old-fashioned  wainscoted 
apartments.  The  hostess  is  dressed  in  one  of  the  antique  costumes 
of  the  country,  and  we  are  waited  upon  by  a  servant-man  in  a  dress 
that  would  figure  to  advantage  in  a  melodrama,  and  a  servant-maid 
that  is  a  Patagonian  in  size,  and  looks,  as  to  costume,  as  if  she  had 
come  out  of  the  ark.  This  little  village  is  composed  of  houses  of 
wood  and  plaster.  It  is  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  with  moun- 
tains about  it  covered  with  the  black  forests  of  pine  that  have  given 
the  forest  its  name.  The  Kenseg,  a  wild  mountain  stream,  runs 
through  the  valley.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  are  perched  upon  a 
hill  that  rises  just  above  the  village,  and  may  be  seen  from  my  window 
while  I  am  writing.  I  can  hear  the  owl  hoot  from  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  and  the  reply  of  some  of  his  companions  from  the  neighbour- 
ing wood.  Good  night. 

Ulm,  Oct.  Qtb. — We  arrived  here  last  night.  After  passing  through 
the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  we  came  down  into  broad  open 
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plains,  watered  by  the  early  windings  of  tbe  Danube,  which  we  have 
traced  from  its  source  among  the  mountains.  The  country  became 
more  completely  German.  We  found  few,  comparatively,  that  could 
speak  French.  The  towns  were  antiquated  in  fashion,  the  people 
peculiar  in  costume.  At  length  we  left  the  duchy  of  Baden,  and, 
crossing  the  little  principality  of  Hohenzollern,  we  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and,  late  at  night,  or  rather  toward  morn- 
ing, arrived  at  Ulm.  Here  we  are  in  a  huge  old-fashioned  German 
hotel,  with  long  galleries,  or  corridors,  decorated  with  paintings, 
portraits,  and  stags'-horns,  and  the  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Danube.  To-morrow  we  resume  our  route,  intending  to  make  a  bend 
through  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  so  to  travel  on  to  Vienna,  where 
I  shall  make  some  stay. 

Munich,  Oct.  \^.th. — After  leaving  Ulm  we  continued  along  the 
Danube  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  field  of  -Blenheim,  where  the 
great  battle  was  fought  in  1704,  that  gave  such  splendour  to  the 
British  arms,  and  reflected  such  glory  upon  Marlborough.  You  know 
it  was  this  battle  that  gave  the  name  to  Blenheim  House,  built  by 
government  for  the  Duke.  We  had  fine  weather  as  usual ;  and  I 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  examining  this  famous  battle-ground. 
From  Donanworth,  a  village  beyond  Blenheim,  we  made  a  sudden 
bend,  taking  our  leave  of  the  Danube  for  a  season.  I  must  observe 
that  this  river  already  began  to  exhibit  some  beautiful  scenery, 
rambling  through  very  beautiful  country,  particularly  between  Blen- 
heim and  Donanworth.  It  was  as  yet  but  a  moderate  stream.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  on  its  banks  again  before  arriving  at  Vienna,  and 
shall  then  find  it  wonderfully  improved  in  size.  From  Donanworth 
we  made  a  bend  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
second  day  arrived  at  this  place,  which  is  the  capital,  where  we  have 
been,  nearly  a  week.  This  is1  a  most  charming  little  capital.  With  a 
population  of  only  about  fifty  thousand  people,  it  combines  more  ad- 
vantages than  are  to  be  met  with  in  cities  of  three  times  its  size. 
One  of  the  finest  libraries  in  Europe,  a  magnificent  theatre,  an  Italian 
Opera,  a  smaller  theatre,  splendid  galleries  of  paintings,  and  princely 
palaces.  There  has  been  a  grand  fete  on  the  king's  birthday,  which 
gave  me  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  both  the  court  and  the  populace. 
The  king  is  a  most  amiable,  worthy  man,  and  extremely  beloved  by 
his  people.  It  was  quite  an  affecting  sight  to  see  him  in  public,  sur- 
rounded by  the  multitude,  without  any  guards  to  keep  them  off,  and 
followed  with  acclamations  and  blessings.  The  royal  family  is  very 
handsome  ;  there  are  several  princesses.  I  had  a  good  view  also  of 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  stepson  of  Bonaparte.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
Bonaparte's  relatives  and  followers ;  for  he  has  ever  maintained  a 
character  for  honour  and  bravery,  and  now  lives  in  opulence  and 
ease,  with  a  superb  palace,  a  charming  wife  and  family,  beloved  by 
his  father-in-law,  the  old  king,  and  esteemed  by  the  public. 
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This  place  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  musical  resources.  <  Mozart 
composed  several  of  his  best  operas  at  Munich,  and  ever  since  the 
place  has  had  a  musical  turn.  The  orchestra  of  the  theatre  is  ad- 
mirable. There  is  a  female  singer  here,  that,  to  my  taste,  is  pre- 
ferable even  to  Catalani.  We  have  music  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
for  there  are  three  of  the  best  military  bands  that  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  one  or  other  of  them  seems  to  be  continually  parading  the 
streets.  *  *  *  This  place  is  rather  more  subject  to  changes  and  chills 
than  other  of  the  southern  parts  of  Germany,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  which  stretch  along  the  horizon  to  the 
south,  and  have  their  cragged  summits  already  covered  with  snow. 
To-morrow  we  shall  resume  our  route  for  Vienna,  going  round  by  the 
way  of  Salzburg  to  visit  the  salt  mines.  We  shall  strike  the  Danube 
again  at  Lintz,  and  then,  continue  along  it,  through  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  country,  to  Vienna.  *  *  *  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
my  health  continues  to  improve,  and  that  I  am  gradually  getting  the 
better  of  my  malady.  At  present  I  can  walk  about  without  any  in- 
convenience, and,  indeed,  am  on  my  legs  almost  the  whole  day. 

When  at  Strasbourg,  I  saw  in  a  book-shop  a  French  translation  of 
the  Sketch  Book,  different  from  that  I  had  in  England,  and  much 
superior,  ornamented  with  plates.  I  find  that  it  has  likewise  been 
translated  into  German,  and  selections  published  from  it  in  various 
German  periodical  works.  A  translation  of  Bracebridge  Hall  is  also 
about  to  be  published  at  Berlin.  *  *  * 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  young  folks  and  to  the  neighbours.  What 
lots  of  stories  I  shall  have  to  tell  when  I  get  to  Brummy  again.  *  *  * 

To  the  same. 

Vienna,  Oct.  27,  1822. 

MY  DEAR,  SISTER, — *  *  *  I  left  Munich,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Wemyss,  on  the  17th,  for  Salzburg.  We  travelled  as  before,  in 
an  open  carriage  of  Captain  Wemyss,  with  a  caleche  top,  which  we 
could  put  up  in  case  of  bad  weather.  We  had  thus  a  fine  view  of 
the  country  on  all  sides,  with  the  benefit  of  riding  in  the  open  air, 
which  I  think  has  had  an  excellent  effect  on  my  health.  *  *  * 

It  took  us  a  day  and  a  half  to  get  to  Salzburg.  The  latter  part  of 
the  road  was  very  interesting.  We  passed  along  a  beautiful  lake, 
called  the  Chiem  'Zee,  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  Kem  See,  which  lies 
just  at  the  feet  of  high  and  picturesque  mountains,  some  of  them, 
already  tipped  with  snow.  In  this  part  of  Bavaria  the  country  people 
live  on  their  farms,  as  in  England,  which  gives  the  country  a  much 
more  cheerful  and  populous  look  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
where  the  country  is  all  naked  plain,  and  the  peasantry  huddled 
together  in  villages.  The  peasantry,  however,  are  very  ugly ;  indeed, 
since  I  have  passed  the  Black  Forest,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
comeliness  among  the  country  people  that  I  saw  on  the  Rhine,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mayence  downwards. 
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Before  reaching  Salzburg,  we  passed  the  frontier  barrier  of  Bavaria, 
and  entered  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Salzburg  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  places,  as  to  its  situation  and 
scenery,  that  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  is  a  little  old  archiepiscopal 
city,  in  a  narrow  but  beautiful  valley ;  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
a  branch  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  many  of  which  are  tipped  with  snow. 
The  Saal,  a  rapid  clear  stream,  rushes  by  the  town.  A  huge  old 
castle  frowns  down  upon  it,  from  a  craggy  height  that  rises  imme- 
diately from  the  town,  while  on  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  stands  a  venerable  convent  of  Capuchins.  As  Austria  is  a 
country  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  holds  still  a  powerful  sway,  the 
little  city  of  Salzburg  is  well  supplied  with  convents,  and  the  bells  of 
these  and  the  churches  are  ringing  to  prayers  almost  every  hour  in  the 
day.  The  only  variety  to  this  solemn  steeple  music,  is  a  chime  of 
bells  in  one  of  the  towers,  which  play  a  waltz  three  times  a  day,  and 
I  presume  all  the  street  devotees  are  expected  to  dance  to  it.  The 
season  was  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  rich  yellow  tints  of 
autumn  increased  the  effect  of  this  wild  mountain  scenery,  by  mingling 
a  hue  of  melancholy  with  its  grandeur.  The  heavy  mists,  too,  that 
prevail  among  the  mountains  early  in  the  mornings  at  this  season, 
produced  splendid  effects,  as  they  gradually  broke  up  and  rolled  away ; 
revealing  crag  after  crag,  mountain  after  mountain ;  and  for  a  long 
time  involving  the  remote  vistas  of  the  mountains  in  obscurity.  The 
sun  always  shone  out  toward  mid-day  with  extreme  warmth,  as  if  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  mist  that  had  tried  to  obscure  him.  *  *  * 

In  one  of  the  mountains  near  by  Salzburg  there  are  famous  salines, 
or  salt  works,  which  we  visited.  The  whole  mountain  is  perforated 
and  wrought  into  as  many  galleries  and  passages  as  an  ant-hill.  We 
were  for  a  long  time  under  ground,  descending  great  shafts,  or  being 
wheeled  along  subterranean  passages  on  a  kind  of  hand-waggon. 
These  mountain  regions. are  full  of  fable  and  elfin  story;  and  I  had 
some  wonderful  tales  told  me,  which  I  shall  keep  in  mind  against  I 
have  another  match  at  story-telling  with  the  children.  There  is  one 
great  mountain  that  towers  into  the  clouds  close  by  Salzburg,  which 
is  called  the  Untersberg,  which  the  common  people  believe  to  be 
quite  hollow,  with  churches  and  palaces  inside,  where  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  all  his  army  remain  spell-bound. 

After  remaining  between  two  or  three  days  at  Salzburg,  we  resumed 
our  journey,  *  *  *  travelled  all  night,  and  the  next  day,  about  four 
o'clock,  arrived  safe  at  Vienna.  *  *  * 

In  driving  through  tbe  town,  they  pass  young  Napoleon 
in  a  carriage-and-six. 

Vienna,  Nov.  10M. — This  letter  has  been  lying  by  me  unfinished  for 
a  fortnight;  for  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  in  looking  about,  that 
I  have  had  no  time  to  write.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  cities 
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that  I  was  ever  in.  It  is  extensive,  irregular,  crowded,  dusty,  dis- 
sipated, magnificent,  and  to  me  disagreeable.  It  lias  immense  palaces, 
superb  galleries  of  paintings,  several  theatres,  public  walks,  and  drives 
crowded  with  equipages ;  in  short,  everything  bears  the  stamp  of 
luxury  and  ostentation ;  for  here  is  assembled  and  concentrated  all 
the  wealth,  fashion,  and  nobility  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  every 
one  strives  to  eclipse  his  neighbour.  The  gentlemen  all  dress  in  the 
English  fashion,  and  in  walking  the  fashionable  lounges  you  would 
imagine  yourself  surrounded  by  Bond-street  dandies.  The  ladies  dress 
in  the  Parisian  mode,  the  equipages  are  in  the  English  style,  though 
more  gaudy.  With  all  this,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of  foreign 
costumes  that  gives  a  very  motley  look  to  the  population  in  the 
streets.  You  meet  here  with  Greeks,  Turks,  Polonaise,  Jews,  Scla- 
vonians,  Croats,  Hungarians,  Tyroleans,  all  in  the  dress  of  their 
several  countries,  and  you  hear  all  kinds  of  languages  spoken  around 
you.  The  emperor  is  at  present  in  Italy,  attending  the  Congress  at 
Verona.  I  have  seen  the  other  members  of  the  imperial  family  several 
times  at  the  theatre,  where  they  appear  in  the  imperial  box,  without 
any  show,  nor  any  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  as  it  seems 
quite  a  common  occurrence.  The  most  interesting  member  of  the 
family,  however,  was  the  young  Napoleon,  son  of  poor  Boney.  His 
mother,  now  called  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  was,  as  you  may 
recollect,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  She  is  now  at  Verona. 
The  young  Napoleon,  or  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  as  he  is  called,  is  a 
very  fine  boy,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  of  most  engaging  manners  and 
appearance,  and  universally  popular.  He  has  something  of  Bonaparte 
in  the  shape  of  his  head  and  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance  ;  his 
eyes  are  like  his  mother's.  I  have  seen  him  once  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  his  tutor.  Every  one  took  off  his  hat  as  the  little  fellow  passed. 
I  have  since  seen  him  at  the  theatre,  where  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
play  with  boyish  delight,  laughing  out  loud,  and  continually  turning 
to  speak  to  his  more  phlegmatic  uncles,  the  other  young  princes. 

A  few  days  since  I  made  a  most  interesting  tour  of  two  days  to 
visit  some  of  the  scenery  of  the  Danube,  and  particularly  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Durnstein,  where  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  confined. 
You  may  remember  the  story  of  his  captivity,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  in  English  history,  and  has  been  the  theme  of  novels, 
poems,  and  operas.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  monarchs  that  ever 
sat  on  the  English  throne.  In  returning  from  a  crusade  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  was  cast  away  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  fearful  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France,  he  attempted  to  travel  across 
Germany  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim.  He  was  discovered  at  Vienna 
by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  sold  him  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Durnstein  between  one  and 
two  years;  tantalised  with  hopes  of  being  released,  on  paying  an 
enormous  ransom,  and  with  fears  of  being  delivered  captive  to  his 
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bitter  enemy,  the  King  of  Trance.  But  I  am  wandering  into  a  sf  ring 
of  ill-told  historical  anecdotes,  which  you  will  find  much  better  related 
in  any  English  history;  though  Ihe  great  charm  of  his  story  has  been 
given  by  poetry  and  romance.  He  is  the  same  monarch  who  figures 
so  gallantly  in  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  Ivanhoe. 

I  was  accompanied  in  my  little  tour  by  an  agreeable  young  Irish 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brooke.  Though  it  was  in  the  mouth  of 
November,  yet  the  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful.  We  had  that 
steady  golden  sunshine  Avhich  is  peculiar  to  autumn.  The  country, 
though  nearly  stripped  of  foliage,  had  still  enough  of  the  lingering 
tints  of  autumn  to  render  it  pleasing.  Our  route  for  the  first  day  lay 
through  rather  lonely  scenes,  where  there  was  no  high  road ;  among 
woods  and  high  hills.  We  visited  the  chateau  of  an  Austrian  noble- 
man, situated  on  a  hill,  with  its  dependent  village  gathered  round  its 
skirts,  and  looking  over  a  great  extent  of  sunny  valley.  It  had  quite 
an  air  of  solitary  pride  and  dominion ;  there  bein»  not  another  resi- 
dence of  any  consequence  within  sight.  As  the  family  were  absent, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  ranging  over  the  whole  castle,  which  was  of 
great  extent,  with  billiard-rooms,  and  a  saloon  fitted  up  for  private 
theatricals.  The  next  morning  we  started  before  daylight,  and  in  a 
fog ;  after  travelling  for  some  time,  day  dawned,  but  we  were  still 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  ascending  and  descending  hills  and  valleys, 
without  being  able  to  see  a  hundred  yards  before  us.  About  seven 
o'clock  the  sound  of  a  matin  bell  gave  us  warning  that  we  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  convent  of  Gottwick,  or  Gottwied;  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  course  of  our  route.  It  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  that  commands  one  of  the  grandest 
prospects  of  the  Danube.  We  left  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
ascent  that  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  and  set  off  for  the 
convent  on  foot.  The  fog  was  still  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see 
anything  of  the  convent  until  we  got  close  to  it,  when  it  seemed  sud- 
denly to  loom  upon  us  out  of  the  mist ;  its  vast  buildings  and  lofty 
towers  looking  dim  and  shadowy,  like  a  great  palace  of  enchantment, 
just  rising  into  existence.  As  we  approached  we  heard  the  sound  of 
the  organ,  and  that  mass  was  performing  in  the  chapel.  We  found 
our  way  there,  and  entered  a  magnificent  church,  with  a  remarkably 
rich  altar-piece.  After  mass  we  entered  the  convent,  and  requested 
permission  to  see  the  interior.  The  superior,  a  round,  sleek,  jolly- 
looking  friar,  received  us  with  great  politeness,  and  being  obliged  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  convent,  requested  one  of  the  young  monks 
to  attend  us,  who  showed  us  the  library,  which  is  very  valuable,  with 
many  rare  manuscripts.  He  also  showed  us  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  &c.  The  convent  is  of  vast  extent;  superbly  built,  very 
wealthy,  and  very  hospitable,  with  cellars  as  well  stored  with  old 
wine  as  the  library  with  old  books. 

Erom  hence  we  descended  to  the  Danube,  and  crossing  it  on  a  long 
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bridge,  we  continued  on  to  the  old  castle  of  Durnstein.  Here  we 
passed  some  time  exploring  the  ruins.  The  castle  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  height,  among  stern  mountains.  The  Danube 
winds  below  it,  and  you  have  a  long  view  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  scenery  is  grand  and  melancholy,  and  the  story  of  the  Lion- 
hearted  Richard  has  given  a  peculiarly  romantic  interest  to  the  place. 
Our  return  from  hence  was  through  very  beautiful  country,  frequently 
in  view  of  the  Danube ;  and  we  did  not  reach  Vienna  until  late  at 
night,  highly  satisfied  with  our  tour. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  lately  received  a  packet  from 
Mr.  Storrow,  containing  three  letters  from  you,  dated  Sept.  1,  Sept.  21, 
and  October  7.  You  must  imagine  how  gratifying  they  were  to  me. 
They  brought  me  at  once  into  your  dear  little  family  circle,  and  made 
me  forget  for  awhile  that  I  was  so  far  adrift  from  any  home.  These 
little  tidings  of  the  fireside,  to  a  man  that  is  wandering,  are  like  the 
breezes  that  now  and  then  bring  to  the  sea-beaten  sailor  the  fragrance 
of  the  land.  I  feel  most  sensibly  your  affectionate  solicitude  about 
my  health.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  daily  improving ;  and  in  a  little 
while  I  trust  I  shall  have  no  more  remains  of  my  complaint.  It  no 
longer  gives  me  any  trouble ;  but  I  continue  my  foot-baths  night 
and  morning,  while  any  traces  of  it  remain,  for  fear  of  a  relapse  ;  as 
I  am  conscious  that  my  constitution  is  not  yet  actually  what  it  should 
be.  *  *  * 

I  am  beginning  to  think  of  leaving  Vienna.  I  shall  probably  stay 
a  week  longer,  and  then  take  my  departure  for  Dresden,  which  will 
be  my  winter  quarters.  It  is  a  more  quiet  and  intellectual  city  than 
this ;  for  here  the  people  think  only  of  sensual  gratifications.  There 
is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  literary  society,  or  I  may  say  literary 
taste  in  Vienna.  Dresden,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  place  of  taste,  in- 
tellect, and  literary  feeling ;  and  it  is  the  best  place  to  acquire  the 
German  language,  which  is  nowhere  so  purely  spoken  as  in  Saxony. 
Dresden  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  here  by  the  shortest 
road,  which  lies  through  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  I  shall  make  the  journey  alone,  as  there  are  few  per- 
sons travelling  for  pleasure  so  late  in  the  season ;  and  I  prefer  travel- 
ling alone  unless  I  can  find  a  companion  exactly  to  my  mind. 


2s  2 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

From  Vienna  to  Dresden — Prague — Puts  up  at  Hotel  de  Saxe,  Dresden — 
Intimacy  with  an  English  Family — Mrs.  Fuller's  Impressions  of  the 
Author — Letter  to  Leslie — Extracts  from  Note-book — Presentation  at 
Court — Dinner  with  the  Royal  Family — Private  Theatricals— Letter  to 
Mrs.  Van  Wart — Letter  to  Peter — Boar  Hunt— The  Conspiracy— Plays 
Sir  Charles  Rackett  in  "Three  Weeks  after  Marriage"— Peter— New 
Discouragements  with  the  Steam-boats. 

BEFOEE  he  left  Vienna,  the  author  visited  the  Imperial 
library,  where  he  saw  the  MSS.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem.  He 
has  this  note  on  the  subject :  "  I  thought  I  saw  a  similarity 
between  his  handwriting  and  Lord  Byron's;  many  altera- 
tions in  MSS."  Having  met  with  such  a  travelling  com- 
panion as  he  could  wish  in  Mr.  Willoughby  Montague,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  he  left  Vienna  for  Dres- 
den on  the  18th  of  Kovember,  intending  to  stop  a  few  days 
at  Prague.  "  I  am  happy  to  say,"  he  writes  to  his  sister, 
"I  have  scarcely  any  traces  left  of  my  complaint,  but  I  shall 
continue  to  take  baths  for  some  time." 

As  his  letters  give  no  account  of  his  journey  from  Vienna 
to  Dresden,  I  insert  here  a  few  of  his  travelling  notes  : 

Friday,  Nov.  SSnd. — A  little  after  six  arrive  at  Prague— approach 
to  the  town  —  moonlight  on  the  walls  —  dry  moat  and  gateway — 
towers  of  churches  dark  —  streets  spacious — fine  effect  of  passing 
under  the  old  gateways,  with  sentinels  loitering  about,  lanterns,  &c. 
— put  up  at  the  Staat  "Wien — very  civil  people— go  to  theatre — 
beautiful  moonlight  night — much  pleased  with  the  theatre — spacious 
and  cheerful — good  scenery,  good  dresses,  good  music — The  piece, 
a  German  translation  of  the  Barber  of  Seville — the  part  of  Hosina 
charmingly  played  by  a  beautiful  actress  of  the  name  of  Mademoi- 
lelle  Sontag — blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  fine  teeth,  small  mouth.  The 
hart  of  Figaro  very  well  played.  The  whole  got  up  very  well. 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  is  about  to  leave  this  for  Vienna,  where  she  is 
engaged  at  a  very  high  price.  Eine  contrast,  after  travelling  through 
sombre  mountains,  country  of  boors,  and  rude  villages,  to  arrive  in 
the  evening  at  a  fine  town,  and  in  half  an  hour  be  ushered  into  a 
splendid  theatre. 

Nov.  26M.— Leave  Prague  for  Dresden  in  the  same  voiture  in 
which  we  came — two  and  a  half  days  to  Dresden. 

Nov.  £814.— Stop  at  Peterswald,  frontier  village  of  the  Austrian 
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empire — our  passports  examined,  endorsed,  and  we  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed. Enter  Saxony — immediate  change  of  the  roads  for  the  better 
—excellent  cJiausse — stop  at  frontier  office — questioned  whether  we 
have  any  merchandise,  &c.,  and  on  our  answering  in  the  negative, 
permitted  to  proceed  without  further  ceremony.  As  we  descend 
the  mountain  the  weather  improves.  *  *  *  Extensive  and  plea- 
sant view  over  the  fields  of  Saxony — hills  away  to  the  right,  with 
gleams  of  the  Elbe— distant  view  of  Dresden — cluster  of  spires  and 
dome,  like  mere  shadows  on  the  horizon — road  continues  excellent — 
neat  white  milestones  —  country  more  diversified  and  rural  than 
Bohemia.  Earm-houses  with  enclosures  and  their  dependent  patches 
of  varied  vegetation.  Pass  through  Pirna — castle  on  an  eminence- 
shots  and  shot-holes  in  walls  of  houses — beautiful  evening  and  sun- 
set— scenery  on  the  Elbe — distant  hills  cheerful  from  evergreens — 
rosy  gleams  on  the  still  water,  with  fishing-boats — as  the  day  closes 
the  full  moon  shines  out  from  among  clouds,  which  gradually  draw 
off  and  leave  her  in  full  splendour  in  a  deep  blue  sky — fine  effect 
as  we  approach  Dresden — moonshine  brings  out  white  buildings, 
steeples,  domes,  &c.  Enter  and  drive  through  tall,  spacious  streets, 
though  dark — open  into  broad  moonlight  squares  of  fine  houses — 
fountains,  churches — put  up  at  Hotel  de  Saxe. 

In  this  little  city,  where  he  remained  for  six  months,  the 
author  was  destined  to  find  a  delightful  residence.  His 
literary  reputation  had  preceded  him. 

He  met  an  old  acquaintance  here  in  Morier,  the  British 
Minister,  whom  he  had  known  as  Charge  at  "Washington,  in 
1811,  and  through  him  he  soon  found  himself  mingling 
familiarly  with  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
social  brotherhood.  Here  he  also  met  for  the  first  time  an 
English  family  by  the  name  of  Foster,  with  whom  he  became 
extremely  intimate,  and  his  intercourse  with  whom  he  re- 
membered with  lasting  interest.  Mrs.  Foster  was  a  lady  of 
rank,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Carharnpton,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  residing  in  Dresden  for  the  education  of  her 
children.  Her  house  soon  became  a  home  to  him.  One  of 
the  daughters,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  long  years  after- 
wards, says  of  this  period :  "  You  formed  a  part  of  our  daily 
life."  I  am  permitted  to  transcribe  a  letter  from  another 
daughter,  which  gives  her  charming  impression  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  exhibited  at  this  period  of  familiar  intercourse. 
The  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  bears  date  after  tbe  author's  death, 
and  was  addressed  to  me  in  reply  to  an  application  for  his 
correspondence  with  the  family: 
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Thornhaugh  Eectory,  Wansf  ord, 
Northamptonshire,  March  10,  I860. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  sent  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Irving's  letters 
that  I  thought  were  characteristic,  or  might  be  generally  interesting, 
but  only  a  few,  for  he  expressed  so  strong  a  desire  that  his  cor- 
respondence should  be  strictly  private,  that  I  have  only  chosen  those 
that  I  think  he  would  not  have  disliked  being  made  public,  or  I  should 
feel  as  if  I  had  violated  the  sacred  confidence  of  a  friendship  so 
valued.  The  passages  I  have  sent  give  an  idea  of  his  life  in  Dresden. 
Sought  after  by  all  in  the  best  society,  and  mingling  much  in  the  gay 
life  of  a  foreign  city,  and  a  court  where  the  royal  family  were  them- 
selves sufficiently  intellectual  to  appreciate  genius  ;  but  really  in- 
timate with  ourselves  only,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  gives  me  a 
right  to  judge  of  some  points  in  his  character.  He  was  thoroughly 
a  gentleman,  not  merely  externally  in  manners  and  look,  but  to  the 
innermost  fibres  and  core  of  his  heart.  Sweet-tempered,  gentle, 
fastidious,  sensitive,  and  gifted  with  the  warmest  affections,  the  most 
delightful  and  invariably  interesting  companion,  gay  and  full  of 
humour,  even  in  spite  of  occasional  fits  of  melancholy,  which  he  was, 
however,  seldom  subject  to  when  with  those  he  liked — a  gift  of  con- 
versation that  flowed  like  a  full  river  in  sunshine,  bright,  easy,  and 
abundant.  He  stayed  at  Dresden  till  we  left,  and  then  accompanied 
us  on  our  return  home,  even  into  the  packet-boat,  and  left  us  in  the 
Channel.  That  was  not  happily  our  last  parting ;  he  visited  us  in 
England,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  London  afterwards ;  but  the 
farewell  in  that  open  boat,  with  the  looks  of  regret  on  all  sides,  seemed 
the  real  farewell,  and  left  the  deepest  impression.  The  picture  he  re- 
ceived in  Paris  was  the  little  miniature  you.  mention. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

EMILY  FULLER. 

You  are  quite  welcome  to  make  any  use  of  my  letter  that  you  please. 
It  is  a  very  faint  testimony  of  a  real  friendship. 

The  "  picture"  referred  to  at  the  close  of  this  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  departed,  was  a  miniature  copy  of  the  Head  of 
Herodias,  painted  by  Mrs.  Fuller  from  the  Dresden  gallery, 
and  which  has  been  for  years  suspended  from  tbe  walls  of 
Sunny  side.  "  I  treasure  it,"  says  the  author,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Puller,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  "as  a  precious 
memorial  of  those  pleasant  days."  The  extracts  from  Mr. 
Irving's  letters  which  she  forwards  will  find  a  place  here- 
after. 

The  first  letter  written  by  Mr.  Irving  after  his  arrival  at 
Dresden,  was  the  following  : 
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To  C.  R.  LESLIE. 

Dresden,  Dec.  2,  1822. 

MY  DEAR,  LESLIE, — I  wrote  to  Newton  from  Munich,  and  had 
hoped  before  this  to  have  had  a  reply ;  but  have  been  disappointed. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  all,  and  to  know  what  you  are 
still  doing.  For  my  part,  my  whole  summer  has  been  devoted  to 
travelling,  gazing  about,  and  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  good  state  of 
health,  in  which  latter  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded.  By  dint  of  bathing,  and  a  little  attention  to  diet,  I  have 
conquered  the  malady  that  so  long  rendered  me  almost  a  cripple ;  and 
the  exercise,  change  of  air,  and  refreshment  of  spirit  incident  to  tra- 
velling, have  operated  most  favourably  on  my  general  health.  Since 
I  wrote  to  Newton,  I  have  been  among  the  Salzburg  mountains;  then 
by  the  way  of  Lintz  to  Vienna,  where  I  remained  nearly  a  month ; 
then  through  part  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  stopping  a  few  days  at 
the  fine  old  city  of  Prague,  to  this  place,  where  I  mean  to  winter. 
How  I  should  have  liked  to  have  you  as  a  travelling  companion 
throughout  my  summer's  tour.  You  would  have  found  continual  ex- 
ercise for  the  pencil,  and  objects  of  gratification  and  improvement  in 
the  noble  galleries  that  abound  in  the  principal  German  cities.  I 
shall  now  take  a  master,  and  go  to  work  to  study  German.  If  I  can 
get  my  pen  to  work,  so  much  the  better;  but  it  has  been  so  long  idle 
that  I  fear  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  it  in  a  working  mood.  I 
hope  you  have  made  some  more  designs  for  my  works,  and  that  the 
engravings  are  finished  of  those  that  were  in  hand.  Take  care  to  get 
for  me  Allston's  design  for  the  "  Judgment  of  Wouter  Yan  Twiller," 
and  endeavour,  it  possible,  to  get  all  the  originals  into  your  hands. 
How  do  you  come  on  in  housekeeping  ?  Have  you  got  to  new  and 
comfortable  quarters?  How  often  have  I  thought  of  you,  in  exploring 
some  of  these  old  German  towns,  where  you  might  have  a  wing  of  a 
deserted  palace  almost  for  nothing.  Such  glorious  painting-rooms, 
that  might  be  blocked  up  or  pulled  to  pieces  at  your  humour  !  The 
living,  in  fact,  is  wonderfully  cheap  in  many  of  the  finest  cities  of 
Germany.  In  Dresden,  for  example,  I  have  a  very  neat,  comfortable, 
and  prettily  furnished  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of  an  hotel;  it 
consists  of  a  cabinet  with  a  bed  in  it,  and  a  cheerful  sitting-room  that 
looks  on  the  finest  square.  I  am  offered  this  apartment  for  the  winter 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  shillings  a  month.  Would  to  Heaven  I 
could  get  such  quarters  in  London  for  anything  like  the  money  !  I 
shall  probably  remain  here  until  the  spring  opens,  as  this  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  winter  residences,  and  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
study  of  the  German  language,  which  is  here  spoken  in  its  purity. 
Which  way  I  shall  direct  my  wanderings  when  I  leave  this  I  cannot 
say;  I  find  it  is  useless  to  project  plans  of  tours,  as  I  seldom  follow 
them,  but  am  apt  to  be  driven  completely  out  of  my  course  by  whim 
or  circumstance.  Do  write  to  me,  and  direct  your  letters  "Poste 
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restante,  Dresden."  Let  me  hear  all  the  news  you  can  collect  of  our 
acquaintances,  and  tell  me  what  you  are  all  doing.  Have  the  Boll- 
mans  left  Paris  and  returned  to  America?  How  goes  on  Luke's 
picture  of  Greenwich  ?  I  presume  it  is  nearly  finished.  What  sub- 
jects have  you  in  hand,  or  what  in  view  ?  &c.  &c.  I  sent  you  word 
in  my  letter  to  Newton  that  I  wished  you,  when  the  plates  illus- 
trating my  works  were  published,  to  get  some  sets  from  Murray  for 
me,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Van  Wart,  to  be  forwarded  to  my  brother 
in  America  ;  one  set  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Brevoort,  of  New  York. 

I  find  by  a  letter  from  my  brother  that  he  met  with  that  worthy 
personage,  Mr.  Peter  Powell,  at  Rouen,  and  that  they  had  a  world  of 
pleasant  conversation  together. 

Farewell,  my  dear  boy. 

Give  my  hearty  remembrance  to  the  "  Childe,"  Father  Luke,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  not  forgetting  my  excellent  and  worthy 
friend,  Peter  Powell. 

Yours  ever,  W.  I. 

His  note-book,  which  is  in  pencil,  and  but  partially  dis- 
tinct, will  give  us  some  further  particulars  of  his  mode  of 
life  in  Dresden.  I  begin  with  the  record  of  his  presentation 
at  this  most  peculiar  and  most  antiquated  of  all  the  courts 
of  Europe. 

Dec.  %2nd. — Sunday — presented  at  court  by  Mr.  Morier — presenta- 
tion took  place  about  twelve  o'clock.  First,  at  Prince  Antoine's 
apartments,  where  I  was  presented  to  Prince  Antoine  and  Prince 
Max,  the  king's  brothers.  Then  to  Prince  Max's  sons,  Prince  Fre- 
derick and  Prince  John,  then  the  Princess  of  Austria  married  to 
Prince  Frederick,  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Bavaria  lately  married  to 
Prince  John,  and  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  to  Prince  Max  and 
sister  to  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  Princess  Amelia  is  a  little  of  a  blue-stocking—spoke  to  me 
about  my  works — asked  about  America — our  scenery,  &c.  Had  been 
aboard  one  of  our  ships  of  war  at  Naples  (probably  the  Franklin), 
and  was  much  astonished  at  it. 

Princess  of  Bavaria  very  amiable,  engaging  countenance — much 
beauty — Prince  John  talked  to  me  in  English  about  my  works — 
Princess  Max  and  Antoine  full  of  bonhomie. 

From  Prince  Antoine's  we  went,  by  galleries  and  corridors,  to  the 
king's  apartments,  where  we  had  to  wait  some  time  in  a  cool  saloon. 
When  the  king  entered  and  went  round  the  circle,  I  was  introduced, 
and  he  spoke  to  me  very  flatteringly  about  my  works. 

Dec.  %2rd. — Walked  out  with  Colonel  Livius,  who  is  full  of  the 
project  of  private  theatricals — met  Trotter  and  Butler — went  to- 
gether to  Mrs.  Foster's,  where  the  colonel  interested  the  young 
ladies  in  his  plans. 
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Dec.  25^.— -Went  to  court.  King  asked  me  several  questions 
about  America — mode  of  travelling  there — thought  the  steam-boats 
dangerous. 

Dec.  29M. — Presented  at  court  to  the  queen  and  princess  royal — 
queen  very  affable — the  princess  plump  and  good  humoured— court 
held  about  twelve  o'clock — after  court  go  to  Mrs.  Foster's — re- 
hearse. 

Evening.— h.  soiree  at  Prince  Frederick's;  all  the  royal  family 
there  except  the  king  and  queen — had  considerable  conversation  with 
Prince  Frederick  and  John — Prince  John  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that 
in  America  we  had  no  servants — I  assured  him  that  we  had  servants 
as  in  Europe,  the  only  difference  was  that  we  had  bad  servants. 

January  1,  1823. — In  the  morning,  half-past  six  o'clock,  hear  the 
military  music  go  by — half-past  nine  went  to  court — levee  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  day — 
everybody  in  full  gala  dress— Princess  Amelia  looked  very  lovely. 

Ocean  of  courtiers  through  which  I  had  to  wade  to  get  into  the 
presence-chamber — court  dresses  scarlet,  with  profusion  of  gold  lace. 

Half -past  12. — Levee  of  queen — old  lady  richly  dressed  with  fine 
diamonds — asked  Scott  (the  son  of  Sir  Walter)  when  his  father 
would  come— said  he  would  faire  ses  delices — much  joking  on  the 
subject. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  Evening. — Grand  assembly  at  court  in  the  saloon 
— ladies  and  gentlemen  in  grand  toilette — large  halls  and  ante-rooms 
— king,  queen,  and  princesses  go  round  and  speak  to  the  company — 
then  the  royal  family  and  the  foreign  ministers  and  ladies  seat  them- 
selves at  card-tables,  and  the  company  go  round  and  bow  to  each 
table — the  whole  ends  a  little  after  eight  o'clock — court  livery  of 
nobility,  scarlet  and  gold — Countess  Palffy  (wife  of  the  Austrian 
minister)  in  beautiful  Hungarian  dress,  with  train  of  diamonds. 

January  Zrd. — At  home  all  the  morning  writing  letters.  *  *  * 
After  dinner  go  to  Mrs.  Foster's,  where  Colonel  Livius  read  part  of 
the  Rivals — fell  asleep. 

January  5M,  Sunday. — Went  to  court  at  quarter  past  twelve 
o'clock — court  held  at  Prince  Antoine's  apartments,  and  afterwards 
the  king's — at  Prince  Antoine's  I  was  spoken  to  by  each  of  the  royal 
family  present,  and  at  the  king's  by  his  majesty — from  the  king's 
levee  went  by  invitation  to  the  queen's  apartments,  being  to  dine  at 
the  royal  table— other  guests  were  the  Prince  Menzikoff,  Count 

Blome,  Count  (a  Pole),  Captain  Scott,  Captain  Butler,  Mr. 

Price. 

Dinner  served  up  in  room  where  there  is  very  good  Gobelin 
tapestry — sat  at  dinner  between  Count  Vilzthurm  and ,  a  Rus- 
sian. The  latter  a  very  amiable,  agreeable  young  man  of  great  pos- 
sessions— speaks  English — invited  me  to  visit  him  at  his  place  in  the 
Crimea. 

Dinner  lasted  an  hour — not  remarkably  good — no  variety  of  wines 
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— each  man  had  his  little  flask  of  wine  and  another  of  water,  with  an 
enormous  wine-glass — dinner  quiet  and  dull — after  dinner  adjourned 
to  drawing-room — took  coffee — talked  a  little  with  the  royal  family, 
who  then  bowed  and  retired — we  did  the  same. 

January  1th,  Evening. — Ball  at  Count  Saxburgh's,  the  Bavarian 
minister,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Prince  John  and  Princess  of 
Bavaria — staircase  lighted  up  and  decorated  with  evergreens,  so  as  to 
form  a  green  alley — present,  Prince  Antoine,  Princes  Max,  Frederick, 

and  John,  Princess  Royal,  Princess  Augusta,  Princess  ,  and 

Princess  Amelia  of  Bavaria — elegant  supper — company  danced  until 
three  o'clock— curtain  caught  fire — pulled  it  down,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  princes — made  an  arrangement  with  the  Forestmeister 
to  accompany  him  to  the  chase. 

January  2Qtk,  Monday. — Morning,  German  lessons — rehearsal  at 
Mrs.  Foster's— dine  at  Mrs.  Williams's.  *  *  *  In  the  evening  call 
with  Captain  Butler  at  General  Canicof's — then  to  the  Baron  Lowen- 
steiu — pleasant  family — ladies  speak  English — present,  a  Polish  count 
of  eighteen  accomplishments  —  ruddy  face  —  flaxen  hair  —  bright 
Phoebus  or  glorious  Apollo  look — has  written  a  play  which  was 
damned. 

Thursday,  %%rd. — Pass  the  morning  at  home  studying  and  writing. 
Qu,  ?  Does  not  the  Continent  continually  present  pictures  of  customs 
and  manners  such  as  formerly  prevailed  in  England  ?  The  king's 
chasse  at  Dresden  is  quite  a  picture  of  ancient  hunting  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  table  d'hote  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Ma- 
yence,  &c.,  was  the  old  host's  table  in  England.  The  manners  of  the 
guests  are  similar — the  mixture  of  civil  and  military  at  their  tables. 
The  soldiers  who  have  been  in  Russia,  Egypt,  &c.,  may  vie  with  the 
Crusaders. 

January  29^. — Dined  at  home  at  one  o'clock — sat  for  my  likeness 
to  Yogel  (a  portrait-painter  who  had  solicited  it).  In  the  evening 
went  to  ball  at  Prince  Antoine's — present,  the  king,  queen,  and  royal 
family,  the  second  and  third  sons  of  the  King  of  Prussia — talked  with 
the  youngest — a  fine  young  man — danced  a  whimsical  dance  called  de 
Gross  Fader — danced  also  an  Ecossais — partners,  the  two  young 
Countesses  de  Loos. 

February  4th. — At  home  all  the  morning  studying — dine  at  three 
o'clock  at  Count  Lowenstein's — at  dinner  met  Count  Blankinser  ? 
(glorious  Apollo) — stories  of  ghosts — Miss  Lowenstein  told  me  that 
the  people  of  Livonia,  from  whence  she  comes,  are  extremely  super- 
stitious, and  believe  in  elfs,  £c.  &c. 

February  11  th. — At  home  studying  and  trying  to  write.  *  *  *  In 
evening  at  six  o'clock  go  to  court  ball— great  crowd— fine  dresses — 
populace  admitted  as  spectators — make  the  room  very  hot — breaks 
up  about  half-past  ten. 

Wednesday,  19M. — At  home  all  the  morning  writing — pay  a  visit 
to  General  Canicof  and  to  Mr.  Bottiger — dine  by  myself— in  evening 
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go  to  the  theatre  and  see  the  Italian  opera — Cyrus  in  Babylon,  one  of 
Rossini's  worst — after  theatre  go  to  Mrs.  Foster's,  and  sit  there  read- 
ing and  gossiping  until  near  one  o'clock. 

The  following  letters  give  further  and  curious  pictures  of 
his  life  in  this  city  : 

To  MRS.  SARAH  VAN  WART. 

Dresden,  March  7,  1823. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER,—*  *  *  My  winter  in  Dresden  has  been  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  I  have  become  quite  at  home  among  the  good 
Cple,  and  am  invited  to  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  of 
lion  and  gaiety.  The  old  court  has  particularly  pleased  me  from 
its  stiff  old-fashioned  formalities  and  buckram  ceremonies.  I  have 
been  treated  uniformly  with  the  most  marked  attention  by  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  am  in  great  favour  with  the  old 
queen.  There  is  a  singular  mixture  of  state  and  familiarity  in  some 
of  the  court  fetes.  There  have,  been,  for  instance,  several  court  balls 
given  by  the  royal  family.  At  those  given  by  the  king  the  common 
people  are  admitted  as  spectators,  and  rows  of  seats  are  erected  for 
them  on  each  side  of  the  great  saloon  in  which  the  company  dance. 
Here,  then,  you  see  the  nobility  and  visitors  of  the  court,  in  full  court 
dresses,  dancing  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  while  on  each  side  are 
long  banks  of  burly  faces  wedged  together,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  gazing  and  curtseying  as  at  a  theatre.  As  the  court  dances  are 
not  always  the  most  dignified,  one  would  think  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  royalty  cutting  capers  would  be  enough  to  destroy  the  illu- 
sion with  \vhicli  it  is  surrounded.  There  is  one  romping  dance  called 
"  the  Grandfather,"  something  in  the  style  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
which  generally  winds  up  the  balls,  and  of  which  the  princes  and 
princesses  are  extremely  fond.  In  this  I  have  seen  the  courtiers  of 
all  ages  capering  up  and  down  the  saloon  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  the  populace,  and  in  conformity  to  the  vagaries  of  the  dance,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  romp  about  with  one  of  the  princesses  as  if  she 
had  been  a  boarding-school  girl.  *  *  * 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  good  account  of  my  literary  labours,  but 
I  have  nothing  to  report.  I  am  merely  seeing  and  hearing,  and  my 
mind  seems  in  too  crowded  and  confused  a  state  to  produce  anything. 
I  am  getting  very  familiar  with  the  German  language ;  and  there  is  a 
lady  here  who  is  so  kind  as  to  give  me  lessons  every  day  in  Italian 
(Mrs.  Foster),  which  language  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  but  which  I 
am  fast  regaining.  Another  lady  is  superintending  my  French  (Miss 
Emily  _  Foster),  so  that  if  I  am  not  acquiring  ideas,  I  am  at  least 
acquiring  a  variety  of  modes  of  expressing  them  when  they  do 
come.  *  *  * 

Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Van  Wart  and  to  all  the  dear  young  folks. 
How  I  long  to  see  them  all  once  more.  I  shall  have  a  world  to  talk 
about  when  I  once  more  resume  my  corner  on  the  sofa.  *  *  * 
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To  PETER  IRVING. 

Dresden,  March  10,  1823. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — What  a  time  have  I  suffered  to  pass  by 
without  writing  to  you.  I  can  give  no  excuse  for  it  but  the  wretched 
and  unsatisfactory  one  of  continual  procrastination,  and  too  much 
distraction  and  dissipation  of  mind ;  but  I  know  you  to  be  indulgent 
in  these  cases,  and  not  to  consider  a  casual  career  of  dissipation 
among  the  crying  sins.  I  have  been  passing  a  very  agreeable,  a  very 
idle,  but  I  trust,  after  all,  a  very  profitable  winter  in  Dresden ;  for 
though  I  have  done  nothing  with  my  pen,  and  have  been  tossed 
about  on  the  stream  of  society,  yet  I  console  myself  with  the  idea 
that  I  have  lived  into  a  great  deal  of  amusing  and  characteristic  in- 
formation ;  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  studying  the 
world.  I  have  been  most  hospitably  received  and  even  caressed  in 
this  little  capital,  and  have  experienced  nothing  but  the  most  marked 
kindness  from  the  king  downwards.  My  reception,  indeed,  at  court 
has  been  peculiarly  flattering,  and  every  branch  of  the  royal  family 
has  taken  occasion  to  show  me  particular  attention  whenever  I  made 
my  appearance.  I  wish  you  were  here  with  me  to  study  this  little 
court ;  it  is  just  the  thing  that  would  delight  you.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  formal  and  ceremonious  in  Europe,  keeping  up  all  the  old 
observances  that  have  been  laid  aside  in  other  courts.  The  king  is 
an  excellent  old  gentleman,  between  seventy  and  eighty,  but  a  staunch 
stickler  for  the  old  school.  He  has  two  brothers,  Prince  Max  and 
Prince  Antoine,  and  the  trio  are  such  figures  as  you  see  in  the  prints 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Prince  Max  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  old 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  met  with ;  his  countenance  and  manners  pecu- 
liarly benevolent.  He  has  two  sons,  Frederick  and  John  (the  former 
will  one  day  inherit  the  throne),  and  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of 
whom  is  the  present  Queen  of  Spain.  Prince  Antoine,  the  other 
brother  of  the  king,  is  a  brisk,  lively  little  gentleman ;  very  religious, 
but  withal  as  great  a  hunter  as  Nimrod,  and  as  fond  of  dancing  as 
King  David.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  an  old 
lady  that  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  dames  of  the  old  school.  Prince 
Antoine  has  always  shown  a  great  fancy  for  me,  and  I  believe  I  owe 
much  of  my  standing  in  the  old  gentleman's  favour  from  dancing 
French  quadrilles.  I  have  dined  with  the  king,  and  been  at  a  num- 
ber of  balls  and  soirees  given  by  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
family ;  as  at  these  balls  every  one  must  be  in  uniform  or  court  dress, 
they  are  very  showy. 

Among  the  other  institutions  which  the  king  keeps  up  is  a  grand 
hunting  establishment  in  the  old  style.  As  this  is  the  only  place  in 
Europe  where  anything  of  the  kind  is  maintained  in  the  ancient 
manner,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  by  it.  The  king  has  his 
forest  masters,  his  chasseurs,  piqueurs,  jagers,  &c.  &c.  There  are 
large  forests  appropriated  to  the  chase,  where  deer  and  boars  are  pre- 
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served,  and  the  country  abounds  with  game.  I  have  followed  the 
king  twice  to  the  boar  hunt;  the  last  time  we  had  a  fine  run  of 
upwards  of  two  hours.  The  king  was  followed  by  a  numerous  hunt- 
ing retinue,  all  clad  in  hunting  costumes  of  green.  The  chasse  was 
in  a  forest,  which  is  traversed  by  roads,  lanes,  and  paths  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  noise  of  the  hounds  and  horns,  the  sight  of  hunts- 
men dashing  about  through  the  forest  in  every  direction,  and  of  the 
old  king  and  his  retinue  galloping  along  the  alleys  of  the  forest, 
formed  altogether  one  of  the  most  animated  scenes  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  "The  boar  was  not  overpowered  until  he  had  killed  one 
dog  and  wounded  several. 

Finding  how  much  I  was  interested  in  their  chasse,  the  old  queen, 
(who  has  always  shown  me  great  kindness)  was  so  obliging  as  to  order 
another  kind  of  chasse,  that  I  might  see  how  the  wild  boars  were  taken 
in  nets,  which  was  very  amusing,  but  by  no  means  so  animating  and 
interesting  as  the  chasse  on  horseback. 

Among  the  other  amusements  of  the  winter  we  have  had  a  little 
attempt  at  private  theatricals.  These  have  been  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Poster,  an  English  lady  of  rank,  who  has  been  residing  here  for  a 
couple  of  years.  She  has  two  daughters,  most  accomplished  and 
charming  girls.  They  occupy  part  of  a  palace,  and  in  a  large  saloon 
a  little  theatre  was  fitted  up,  the  scenery  being  hired  from  a  small 
theatre,  and  the  dresses  from  a  masquerade  warehouse.  It  was  very 
prettily  arranged,  I  assure  you.  We  first  tried  Tom  Thumb,  which, 
however,  went  no  further  than  a  dressed  rehearsal,  in  which  I  played 
the  part  of  King  Arthur  to  Mrs.  Foster's  Dollalolla,  and  the  other 
parts  were  supported  by  some  of  the  English  who  were  wintering  in 
Dresden.  There  was  then  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  little  opera,  altered 
from  the  French  by  Colonel  Livius,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Foster,  and  some 
such  a  character  as  I  have  described  in  Master  Simon  in  my  last  work. 
The  colonel,  however,  who  is  a  green-room  veteran,  and  has  written 
for  the  London  theatres,  was  so  much  of  a  martinet  in  his  managerial 
discipline,  that  the  piece  absolutely  fell  through  from  being  too  much 
managed.  In  the  mean  time  a  few  of  the  colonel's  theatrical  subjects 
conspired  to  play  him  a  trick,  and  get  up  a  piece  without  his  know- 
ledge. We  pitched  upon  the  little  comedy  of  Three  Weeks  after 
Marriage,  which  I  altered  and  arranged  so  as  to  leave  out  two  or  three 
superfluous  characters.  I  played  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Rackett ; 
Miss  Foster,  Lady  Rackett ;  Miss  Flora  Foster,  Dimity ;  Mrs.  Foster, 
Mrs.  Druggett ;  and  a  young  officer  by  the  name  of  Corkran  the  part  of 
Mr.  Druggett.  You  cannot  imagine  the  amusement  this  little  theatrical 
plot  furnished  us.  We  rehearsed  in  Mrs.  Foster's  drawing-room,  and 
as  the  whole  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  as  Mrs.  Foster's 
drawing-room  is  a  great  place  of  resort,  and  as  especially  our  dramatic 
sovereign,  Colonel  Livius,  was  almost  an  inmate  of  the  family,  we  were 
in  continued  risk  of  discovery,  and  had  to  gather  together  like  a  set 
of  conspirators.  We,  however,  carried  our  plot  into  execution  more 
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successfully  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  conspirators.  The 
colonel  had  ordered  a  dress  rehearsal  of  his  little  opera :  the  scenery 
was  all  prepared,  the  theatre  lighted  up,  a  few  amateurs  admitted : 
the  colonel  took  his  seat  before  the  curtain  to  direct  the  rehearsal. 
The  curtain  rose,  and  out  walked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Druggett  in  proper 
costume.  The  little  colonel  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  did  not  re- 
cover himself  before  the  first  act  was  finished ;  it  was  a  perfect  ex- 
plosion to  him.  We  afterwards  performed  the  little  comedy  before  a 
full  audience  of  the  English  resident  in  Dresden,  and  of  several  of  the 
nobility  that  understood  English,  and  it  went  off  with  great  spirit  and 
success.  We  are  now  on  the  point  of  playing  The  Wonder,  which  I 
have  altered  and  shortened  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  company,  and 
to  prune  off  objectionable  parts.  In  this  I  play  the  part  of  Don  Felix 
to  Miss  Foster's  Yiolante.  She  plays  charmingly;  the  part  of 
Colonel  Briton  I  have  had  to  alter  into  a  British  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war,  to  adapt  it  to  the  turn  of  the  actor  who  is  to  play  it,  viz.  Captain 
Morier,  of  the  navy,  brother  of  the  British  minister.  I  have  dwelt 
rather  long  on  this  subject  because  I  know  you  relish  matters  of  the 
kind. 

"While  "Washington  was  thus  passing  his  winter  most 
agreeably,  and  living  into  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners, 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  to  literary  account,  the  brother,  to 
whom  his  letter  was  addressed,  was  still  struggling  with  new 
difficulties  connected  with  the  steam-boats.  "  Prospects  are 
not  flattering,"  writes  the  unrepining  Peter  from  Havre  to 
his  sister  in  America  (Mrs.  Paris) ;  "  but  tins  is  a  round 
rolling  world,  and  it  will  be  hard  indeed  if  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine will  not  at  last  fall  on  the  spot  on  which  I  am 
stationed."  The  conclusion  of  Washington's  letter  shows 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  bis  enjoyments,  he  was  never  forget- 
ful of  his  fraternal  loyalty  : 

I  enclose  you  a  first  and  second  of  exchange  for  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  which  I  beg  you  to  use  as  frankly  as  I  should  do.  I 
am  sorry  to  find  the  steam-boat  does  not  answer,  and  I  really  think  it 
is  losing  time  and  trouble  to  prosecute  the  matter  any  further.  *  *  * 

At  all  events,  don't  suffer  yourself  to  be  discouraged.  I  will  join 
you  some  time  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  then  between  us  we  will 
inake  the  pot  boil  briskly. 

In  a  previous  letter  in  August,  he  had  written  to  Peter, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  losing  his  last  chance  in  fortune's 
wheel : 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  in  good  spirits.  Never  fear  about 
the  future.  Our  means  will  be  gradually  accumulating ;  and  when  a 
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man  has  a  little  money  in  hand,  he  can  hold  up  his  head  and  command 
fortune.  Opportunities  of  profit  always  increase  in  proportion  to 
means.  One  good  thing  is  in  your  favour ;  you  know  how  to  enjoy 
life  on  a  little,  and  I'll  engage  that  that  little  at  least  shall  not  be 
•wanting.  Whatever  I  can  do  towards  your  comfort  or  prosperity  is 
but  a  scanty  return  for  the  favours  and  obligations  you  have  heaped 
upon  me  since  childhood.  Yours  has  been  a  life  of  practical  gene- 
rosity, of  active  benevolence  and  kindness,  and  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if  you  did  not  reap  some  trifling  harvest  from  the  good  seed 
you  have  so  liberally  sown.  All  that  1  can  do  is  feebly  to  follow  the 
generous  example  you  have  set.  When  you  were  in  prosperity,  you 
made  it  a  common  lot  between  us ;  so  it  shall  remain  as  far  as  our 
situations  and  pursuits  permit.  Let  there  be  one  main  end  in  view, 
which  I  trust  we  shall  accomplish  before  any  great  length  of  time — 
the  securing  for  each  of  us  a  little  annual  certainty  wherewith  to  buy 
bread  and  cheese,  then  we  can  trust  to  fortune  for  the  oil  and  wine. 
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To  C.  R.  LESLIE. 

Dresden,  March  15,  1823. 

I  HAVE  just  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  letter-writing,  after  having 
nearly  forgotten  how  to  use  my  pen,  so  I  take  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  complaint  to  scribble  to  you.  I  had  hoped  to  receive  a  gratuitous 
letter  from  you  before  this,  but  you  are  one  of  those  close  codgers  who 
never  pay  more  than  the  law  compels  them.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to 
hear  from  Newton  that  he  has  been  so  ill,  though  I  am  by  no  means 
surprised  at  it,  as  he  played  all  kinds  of  vagaries  with  a  constitution 
naturally  delicate.  I  trust  this  fit  of  illness  will  teach  him  the  neces- 
sity of  daily  and  regular  attention  to  exercise  and  diet ;  which  all  the 
advice  in  the  world  will  not  beat  into  a  young  man's  head. 

There  is  more  time  lost  by  these  daily  attempts  to  gain  time  than 
by  anything  else ;  and  he  who  will  endeavour  to  cheat  his  health  out 
of  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  extra  fasting,  or  extra  application,  will  in 
the  end  have  to  pay  days  and  weeks  for  those  hours. 

How  often  I  have  wished  for  you  and  Newton  during  the  last  eight 
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or  nine  months,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  been  continually 
mingling  in  scenes  full  of  character  and  picture. 

The  place  where  I  am  now  passing  my  time  is  a  complete  study. 
The  court  of  this  little  kingdom  of  Saxony  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
ceremonious  and  old  fashioned  in  Europe,  and  one  finds  here  customs 
and  observances  in  full  vigour  that  have  long  since  faded  away  in 
other  courts. 

The  king  is  a  capital  character  himself.  A  complete  old  gentleman 
of  the  ancient  school,  and  very  tenacious  in  keeping  up  the  old  style. 
He  has  treated  me  with  the  most  marked  kindness," and  every  member 
of  the  royal  family  has  shown  me  great  civility,  What  would  greatly 
delight  you  is  the  royal  hunting  establishment,  which  the  king  main- 
tains at  a  vast  expense,  being  his  hobby.  He  has  vast  forests  stocked 
with  game,  and  a  complete  forest  police,  forest  masters,  chasseurs, 
piqueurs,  jagers,  &c.  &c.  The  charm  of  the  thing  is,  that  all  this  is 
kept  up  in  the  old  style ;  and  to  go  out  hunting  with  him,  you  might 
fancy  yourself  in  one  of  those  scenes  of  old  times  which  we  read  of  in 
poetry  and  romance.  I  have  followed  him  thrice  to  the  boar  hunt. 
The  last  we  had  extremely  good  sport.  The  boar  gave  us  a  chase  of 
upwards  of  two  hours,  and  was  not  overpowered  until  it  had  killed 
one  dog,  and  desperately  wounded  several  others.  It  was  a  very  cold 
winter  day,  with  much  snow  on  the  ground ;  but  as  the  hunting  was 
in  a  thick  pine  forest,  and  the  day  was  sunny,  we  did  not  feel  the 
cold.  The  king  and  all  his  hunting  retinue  were  clad  in  an  old- 
fashioned  hunting  uniform  of  green,  with  green  caps.  The  sight  of 
the  old  monarch  and  his  retinue  galloping  through  the  alleys  of  the 
forest,  the  jagers  dashing  singly  about  in  all  directions,  cheering  the 
hounds ;  the  shouts ;  the  blast  of  horns ;  the  cry  of  hounds  ringing 
through  the  forest,  altogether  made  one  of  the  most  animating  scenes 
I  ever  beheld. 

I  have  become  very  intimate  with  one  of  the  king's  forest  masters, 
who  lives  in  a  picturesque  old  hunting  lodge  with  towers,  formerly  a 
convent,  and  who  has  undertaken  to  show  me  all  the  economy  of  the 
hunting  establishment.  What  glorious  groupings,  and  what  ad- 
mirable studies  for  figures  and  faces  I  have  seen  among  these 
hunters. 

By  this  time  your  painting  of  " Autolycus"  must  be  nearly  finished. 
I  long  to  have  a  description  of  it  from  Newton.  Do  tell  me  some- 
thing about  it  yourself.  Have  you  thought  of  a  subject  for  your 
next?  and  have  you  entirely  abandoned ' the  scene  of  Shakspeare 
being  brought  up  for  deer-stealing  ?  I  think  it  would  be  a  subject 
that  you  would  treat  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  you  could  not  have 
one  of  a  more  general  nature,  since  Shakspeare  and  his  scanty  bio- 
graphy  are  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Upon  my  soul,  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  subject  that  you  might 
make  a  masterpiece  of ;  it  is  one  you  should  paint  at  least  as  large  as 
your  "  May  Day,"  and  introduce  a  great  number  of  figures.  Do 
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think  of  it.  You  might  make  a  great  impression  by  such  a  pic- 
ture. 

I  have  done  nothing  with  my  pen  since  I  left  you,  absolutely 
nothing  I  I  have  been  gazing  about,  rather  idly  perhaps,  but  yet 
among  fine  scenes  of  striking  character,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
some  of  them  may  stick  to  my  mind,  and  furnish  me  with  materials 
in  some  future  fit  of  scribbling. 

I  have  been  fighting  my  way  into  the  German  language,  and  am 
regaining  my  Italian,  "and  for  want  of  more  profitable  employment 
have  turned  play-actor. 

We  have  been  getting  up  private  theatricals  here  at  the  house  of 
an  English  lady.  I  have  already  enacted  Sir  Charles  Rackett  in 
"  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,"  with  great  applause ;  and  I  am  on 
the  point  of  playing  Don  Felix  in  "  The  Wonder."  I  had  no  idea  of 
this  fund  of  dramatic  talent  lurking  within  me ;  and  I  now  console 
myself  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  I  can  turn  stroller,  and 
pick  up  a  decent  maintenance  among  the  barns  in  England.  I  verily 
believe  nature  intended  me  to  be  a  vagabond. 

P.S. — I  hope  you  intend  to  make  some  designs  for  Bracebridge 
Hall.  I  would  rather  have  the  work  illustrated  by  you  than  by  any 
one  else. 

I  continue  the  sketcli  of  his  life  at  Dresden,  with  some 
further  extracts  from  his  note-book,  beginning  three  days 
after  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Leslie,  just  given : 

March  \Wi. — Evening  at  Mrs.  Foster's.  Rehearsal,  and  then  to 
the  soiree  of  Count  Luxbourg,  the  Bavarian  minister. 

March  %Zrd. — Make  alterations  in  play.  24^. — Walk  along  the 
Elbe  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Foster — iii  evening  a  party  at  Mrs.  Foster's. 
25^/z. — At  home  writing  letters — in  evening  rehearsal  of  "The 
Wonder."  26^,  27^,  28^,  29^,  31**,  rehearsal. 

April  \st. — Write  letters  all  the  morning — little  Madame  de  Bergh* 
makes  an  April  fool  of  me.  2nd. — In  evening,  dressed  rehearsal  of 
"The  Wonder"  at  Mrs.  Foster's.  3rd  (Thursday).— My  birthday— 
at  one  o'clock  drive  into  the  country  with  the  Fosters  and  Colonel 
Livius ;  *  *  *  return  before  dark.  In  the  evening  a  small  party  at 
Mrs.  Foster's  to  keep  my  birthday.  The  Miss  Fosters  prepare  a 
surprise  by  getting  up  a  tableaux  of  scenes  in  the  Sketch  Book  and 
Bracebridge  Hall  and  Knickerbocker.  The  picture  bv  Leslie  of 
Dutch  courtship  admirably  represented  by  Madame  de  Bergh  and 
Captain  Morier.  Annette  Delarbre  by  the  young  Countess  Her- 
nenbern,  Mad.  Foster,  and  Captain  Morier.  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
Eastcheap,  by  Mrs.  Foster,  Miss  Flora  Foster,  and  Captain  Morier — 
conclude  the  evening  by  waltzing. 

Friday,  kth. — Busy  all  day  getting  dress  for  the  character  of  Don 
Felix — Mrs.  Foster  assists  in  new  trimming  a  very  handsome  velvet 

*  Wife  of  the  Danish  minister. 
TOL.  II.  2  C 
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dress,  and  makes  a  new  scarf — in  the  evening  we  performed  the  play 
of  "  The  Wonder,  a  Woman  keeps  a  Secret/3  with  great  alteration. 

Don  Felix .  MR.  IRVING. 

Colonel  Briton CAPT.  MORIER. 

Don  Pedro MR.  PIGOTT. 

Lissardo COL.  LIVIUS. 

Donna  Violante Miss  FOSTER. 

Isabella Miss  FLORA  FOSTER. 

Marguerite MRS.  FOSTER. 

Among  the  audience  were  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Count  and 
Countess  Palffy,  Count  and  Countess  Luxbourg,  Count  Rumigny, 
Chevalier  Campazano,  Countess  Loos  and  daughters,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Bergh,  the  Lowensteins,  Malsburg,  Miss  Fitzthern, 
Countess  Lubinski,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

April  8,  1823. — At  one  o'clock  went  to  a  court  held  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Bavaria — was  presented  by  the  Bavarian  minister, 
Count  Luxbourg— king  and  queen  very  affable — a  good,  hearty- 
looking  man — plain  and  downright — the  queen  thin,  interesting — 
very  affable — four  princesses  present — one  is  twin-sister  to  Princess 
John,  and  wonderfully  like  her. 

April  lOtfA. —  *  *  *  Go  to  Ponic  to  hear  decision  about  my 
having  fired  a  pistol  out  of  my  window.  The  legal  penalty  twenty 
dollars  and  forfeiture.  I  am  let  off  for  two  dollars  eight  groschen  fine, 
and  two  dollars  some  groschen  cost,  and  the  pistol  returned  to  me. 
Yery  lenient  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rarow,  the  President. 

(The  pistol  was  a  small  one,  borrowed  of  Colonel  Livius, 
to  be  used  in  playing  Don  Felix  in  "  The  Wonder,"  in  the 
mock  drunken  scene.  Finding  it  loaded,  he  opened  a  pane 
of  one  of  the  windows,  and  fired  it  off,  making  himself  un- 
consciously amenable  to  the  law.) 

April  \\th. — Read  Italian  with  Mrs.  Foster — dine  there — after 
dinner  read  them  some  MSS. 

12/A. —  *  *  *  Go  to  the  Fosters',  and  pass  the  evening  reading 
from  scrap-books,  and  telling  ghost  stories  until  eleven  o'clock. 

Sunday,  13M. — At  ten  o'clock  prayers  at  Mr.  Morier's,  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Austin — go  at  twelve  o'clock  to  court — at  the  king's  and 
Prince  Antoine's — the  latter  just  returned  from  Vienna — asked  me 
if  I  thought  of  him  sometimes— king  joked  me  about  the  pistol 
—  *  *  *  go  to  the  Lowensteins',  and  pass  the  evening  there  until 
near  eleven — Mademoiselle  Annette  very  curious  about  my  early 
history. 

\lth. —  *  *  *  Determine  to  quit  Dresden  soon.  *  *  * 
Italian  lesson  at  Mrs.  F.'s — dine  there — converse  at  dinner  about 
Egmont — Emily  makes  some  excellent  observations — after  dinner  E. 
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looking  over  letters,  &c. — Mora  drawing — Mrs.  F.,  I,  and  children 
playing  together.  *    *    * 

\$th. —  *  *  *  Mrs.  F.  calls  on  me  in  carnage  and  carries  me 
home — take  French  lesson — I  leave  my  book  to  be  written  in. 

20^. —  *  *  *  Half-past  two  go  to  Mrs.  F.  and  read  Italian 
till  dinner — dine  there — return  and  dress  for  court — concert  in  the 
queen's  apartments  at  six — Weber  played  some  of  his  own  music  on 
piano. 

Sunday,  April  With. — Go  to  Mrs.  F. — read  Italian  till  two — dine 
there  early  as  there  is  a  court  ball  at  six — return  home  to  dress — at  six 
go  to  ball  given  by  Prince  Max  in  Prince  Frederick's  apartments — 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria  and  of  Saxony  there — dance  with  E. 
and  F.  Foster — Queen  of  Saxony  sent  the  master  of  ceremonies  to 
bring  me  to  her — said  she  had  not  seen  me  for  a  century — that  she 
had  just  received  my  works  from  Paris,  and  made  many  compliments 
on  it — said  she  expected  I  would  write  something  about  Dresden, 
&c.,  and  about  the  chasse  (a  purpose  entertained  by  him,  but  never 
fulfilled) — King  of  Bavaria  told  me  he  knew  Franklin  in  Paris,  and 
after  Franklin's  departure  he  had  bought  a  horse  and  cabriolet  which 
belonged  to  him — returned  home  about  ten  or  half-past. 

30M. —  *  *  *  Went  to  Baron  Lowenstein's — found  Baroness 
and  Miss  Annette — Madame  de  Bergh  soon  came  in — had  singing 
from  Madame  de  Bergh  and  Miss  Pigott —  *  *  *  read  Jean  Paul 
early  in  the  evening — very  pleasant  evening — returned  home  in  very 
good  spirits. 

Thursday,  May  1, 1823. — Walk  in  grosse  garten  from  half-past  five 
till  seven  o'clock — beautiful  sunshiny  morning — birds  singing — par- 
tridges bursting  on  the  wing — hares — squirrels — clouds  and  breeze 
conie  up  toward  seven — take  German  lesson  from  seven  till  nine — 
walk  in  grosse  garten  from  half -past  twelve  till  half-past  two — call  at 
Foster's — read  Italian — dine — pass  evening  there  talking  of  battles — 
Waterloo,  Blenheim,  &c. 

May  %icl. — Morning  walked  in  Prince  Antoine's  garden  from  six 
to  seven — German  lessons  from  seven  to  nine — went  to  Mrs.  Foster's 
— read  Italian  till  dinner-time. —  *  *  *  After  dinner  drove  out  in 
carriage  with  the  ladies. —  *  *  What  a  snug  little  world  this 
might  be  made,  leaving  out  seas,  deserts,  and  other  unprofitable  parts 
— doing  away  with  distance — distance  does  not  prevent  enemies  from 
getting  by  the  ears,  but  friends  from  embracing. 

May  4M. — Early  up — finish  lines  to  Miss  F.  on  birthday — send 
them,  and  get  note  of  thanks  from  Mrs.  F. —  *  *  *  Dine  there — 
pleasant  dinner. 

As  it  was  but  rarely  that  Mr.  Irving  kindled  into  poetry, 
the  reader  may  not  object  to  see  this  further  specimen  of 
his  rhymes,  which  I  preface  with  the  note  transmittiug  the 
effusion : 

2  c2 
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Dresden,  May  4,  1823. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  POSTER, — I  will  be  with  you  at  two  to-day,  to  be 
ready  for  dinner  at  whatever  time  it  may  be  served.  I  had  declined 
an  invitation  that  I  might  dine  with  you,  as  I  recollected  it  was  Miss 
Foster's  birthday.  I  send  you  a  few  lines  which  T  have  scribbled  on 
the  occasion.  If  you  think  them  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  that  they  would  give  her  any  pleasure,  slip  them  into  her  scrap- 
book  ;  if  not,  slip  them  into  the  stove,  that  convenient  altar,  and 
sacrifice  them  as  a  burnt-offering  to  appease  the  Muses.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  my  rhymes. 

God  bless  you, 

Yours  truly, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

TO  MISS  EMILY  FOSTER  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

'Twas  now  the  freshness  of  the  year, 

When  fields  were  green  and  groves  were  gay, 

When  airs  were  soft  and  skies  were  clear, 
And  all  things  bloomed  in  lovely  May — 

Blest  month,  when  Nature  in  her  prime 

Bestows  her  fairest  gifts  on  earth — 
This  was  the  time,  the  genial  time, 

She  destined  for  her  favourite's  birth. 

And  emblems  delicate  she  chose, 

Thy  gentle  virtues  to  bespeak — 
The  lily  and  the  pale,  pale  rose 

She  faintly  mingled  in  thy  cheek. 

The  azure  of  her  noontide  sky 

With  dewy  gleams  of  morn  combining, 
She  took  to  form  thy  speaking  eye, 

With  heaven's  own  blue  serenely  shining. 

She  bade  the  dawning's  transient  blush, 
The  light  and  warmth  of  day  revealing, 

At  times  thy  pallid  beauty  flush 

With  sudden  glows  of  thought  and  feeling. 

But  oh  !  the  innate  worth  refined 

She  treasured  in  thy  gentle  breast ; 
The  generous  gifts  of  heart  and  mind, 

They  best  can  tell  who  know  thee  best. 

Bloom  on — bloom  on — frank  Nature's  child, 

Her  favourite  flower,  her  spotless  one, 
Still  may  she  keep  thee  pure,  unsoiled, 

Still  fresh,  though  ever  shone  upon. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  this  effusion,  Mr. 
Irving  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Riesen  Grebirge,  or  Giant 
Mountains,  a  chain  of  mountains  that  separate  Silesia  from 
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Bohemia,  in  company  with  a  young  English  officer,  Mr. 
John  Cockburn,  of  the  Artillery.  He  returned  to  Dresden 
on  the  26th  of  June,  after  an  absence  of  five  weeks. 
"  Breakfast  at  Mrs.  Foster's — then  to  hotel — pack  up,  &c. 
Little  Fosters  come  to  see  me  off,"  is  the  record  of  May 
20th,  in  his  diary,  when  he  is  about  to  start  on  his  journey. 

I  give  some  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Foster 
during  his  absence,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Emily  Fuller,  whose  epistle,  trans- 
mitting them,  the  reader  has  already  seen.  The  first  of  the 
extracts  which  follow  would  appear  to  have  been  scribbled 
at  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  Oiiwein,  to  which  he  had 
driven  out  from  his  hotel  at  Zittau : 

May  21,  1823. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  you  mentioned  having  been  at  the 
ruined  convent  where  I  am  scrawling  this,  though,  as  you  are  all 
such  explorers  of  glens  and  visitors  of  ruins,  you  can  hardly  have 
missed  it.  The  whole  way  from  Zittau  hither  is  full  of  fine  scenery ; 
we  came  through  after  five  o'clock.  I  don't  know  when  I  have 
been  more  delighted  with  fine  scenery,  excepting,  perhaps,  at  Thara- 
nadt,  but  then  I  had  such  companions  to  help  me  to  enjoy  it.  The 
valley  that  leads  up  to  the  ruin  put  me  in  mind  of  English  scenery, 
as  indeed  many  of  the  places  in  this  part  of  Saxony  do.  The  cot- 
tages are  so  surrounded  by  garden  and  grass-plat,  so  buried  in  trees, 
and  the  moss-covered  roofs  almost  mingling  and  blending  with  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation,  the  whole  landscape  is  completely  rustic.  The 
orchards  were  all  in  blossom,  and  as  the  day  was  very  warm,  the 
good  people  were  seated  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  spinning,  near  the 
rills  of  water  that  trickled  along  the  green  sward.  But  I  must  stop 
scribbling,  for  I  see  Cockburn  is  finishing  his  sketch.  He  has  made 
a  couple  of  very  pretty  ones,  one  of  a  part  of  the  noble  old  ruin, 
another  a  peep  from  it,  between  the  rocky  depths  of  the  valley  to 
the  fine  plain  that  stretches  beyond,  sprinkled  with  cottages,  with 
Zittau  ghttering  in  the  distance. 

Zittau. — We  have  had  a  lovely  walk  home  from  Oiiwein.  We 
stopped  so  long  on  the  way  that  the  moon  was  out  in  all  her  splen- 
dour long  before  we  reached  Zittau,  so  I  sauntered  along,  pursu- 
ing that  chain  of  speculation  we  were  all  amusing  ourselves  with 
the  other  evening,  when  leaning  over  the  balcony  that  looks  into 
your  garden,  and  gazing  at  the  stars.  I  like  to  enter  a  strange 
town  by  moonlight ;  if  the  houses  are  high  and  spacious  it  makes 
everything  look  splendid  and  stately.  The  fine  white  light  it  sheds 
freshens  up  the  colours  of  the  buildings  and  makes  them  all  look 
clean,  and  then  the  broad  masses  of  light,  the  deep  shadows,  throw 
everything  into  such  grand  proportions",  that  you  seem  to  be  wander- 
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ing  among  palaces.     Such  was  the  case  even  with  little  Zittau,  as  I 
strolled  under  its  arched  gateway  and  up  the  principal  street. 

Friedland,  May  22,  1823. 

We  have  ransacked  the  castle  of  Wallenstein,  and  I  have  seen  his 
sword,  and  a  drum  with  his  name  on  it,  and  his  portrait.  I  was  all 
in  a  glow  while  looking  at  these  things,  and  thought  it  was  with  the 
recollection  of  this  great  man ;  but  it  was  with  the  recollection  of 
the  glowing  poetry  in  which  Schiller  has  embalmed  him.  I'd  rather 
have  conceived  and  written  that  noble  poem  than  have  achieved 
Wallenstein's  greatest  victory.  I  have  been  to  the  spot  from  which 
I  presume  Emily  took  her  sketch  of  the  castle.  I  hope  she  will 
excuse  my  apparent  familiarity  in  using  her  beautiful  name  instead 
of  the  formal  one  of  Miss  Foster.  Were  T  writing  to  any  one  but 
yourself  I  should  not  do  it ;  I  would  have  given  anything  at  the 
time  to  have  heard  her,  in  her  own  delightful  way,  talk  about 
Schiller's  play  and  the  scenes  she  preferred.  Cockburn  has  just 
finished  a  very  slight  and  hasty,  but  pretty  and  correct  sketch. 

At  the  picturesque  old  city  of  Prague,  which  he  revisited, 
his  travelling  companion  fell  ill  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and 
he  had  to  confine  himself  to  the  house  and  nurse  him.  The 
following  letters  to  Mrs.  Foster  were  addressed  to  her  from 
his  sick-room : 

Prague,  June  1,  1823. 

I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  Mrs.  Poster,  for  your  letter 
of  Wednesday ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  interesting  it  was  to  me  placing 
the  dear  little  circle  of  the  Pavilion  so  completely  before  my  eyes.  I 
was  so  impatient  to  read  it  that  I  could  not  wait  till  I  got  to  my 
lodgings,  which  are  distant  from  the  post-office,  yet  I  could  not  read 
it  in  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  streets.  I  tried  to  get  admitted 
to  the  Wallenstein  garden ;  it  was  closed,  so  I  scrambled  up  to  the 
grassy  ramparts  and  read  it  in  quiet,  with  old  Prague  and  the  Moldau 
at  my  feet.  I  have  since  read  it  over  half  a  dozen  times,  for  when- 
ever I  read  it,  it  seems  to  bring  me  among  you  all  again.  I  am 
scribbling  in  poor  Cockburn's  room,  who  is  quite  ill  with  a  fever  and 
sore-throat.  We  have  called  in  a  physician,  who  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  Langsams  ;  he  has  prescribed  a  number  of  doses,  but  I  trust 
Nature  will  fight  her  own  battle  against  the  disease  and  the  doctor. 
All  Prague  is  in  an  uproar  with  a  religious  fete.  The  great  street 
below  my  window  is  swarming  with  crowds  of  priests,  burgerschaft 
in  regimentals,  the  different  trades,  crafts,  and  mysteries,  with  banners 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  peasant  men  and  women  in  a  variety  of 
colour  and  costume,  until  the  whole  street  looks  like  one  great 
moving  flower-bed.  Just  opposite  the  hotel  is  a  temporary  altar 
erected,  to  which  there  is  a  grand  procession,  and  the  air  resounds 
with  music  from  a  variety  of  bands  attending  different  corps,  which, 
mingling  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  chanting  of  priests  and 
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school  children,  make  the  oddest  confusion  of  sound  you  can  imagine. 
A  few  days  since  we  had  a  grand  ceremony  of  the  kind,  at  which  all 
the  artillery  assisted,  and  there  was  a  procession  on  the  fine  bridge 
which  bestrides  the  Moldau.  It  had  a  noble  effect,  and  looked  like  a 
conquering  army  entering  old  Prague.  There  is  something  very 
striking  and  interesting  to  me  about  the  old  city.  It  has  more  of  a 
continental  look  than  Dresden ;  the  latter,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
been  altered  and  repaired,  and  pulled  down  and  built  up  again,  until 
it  has  become  quite  a  decent-looking,  common-place,  handsome  town, 
like  a  disbanded  soldier  tamed  down  into  a  sober,  respectable  citizen ; 
but  old  Prague  still  keeps  its  warrior  look,  and  swaggers  about  with 
his  old  rusty  corslet  and  helm,  though  both  sadly  battered.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  air  of  style  and  fashion  about  the  first  people  of 
Prague,  and  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  the  fashionable  circles.  This, 
perhaps,  is  owing  to  my  contemplating  it  from  a  distance,  and  my  ima- 
gination lending  it  tints  occasionally.  Both  actors  and  audience  seen 
from  the  pit  of  a  theatre  look  better  than  when  seen  from  the  boxes 
and  behind  the  scenes.  I  like  to  contemplate  society  in  this  way  oc- 
casionally, and  to  dress  it  up  by  the  light  of  fancy  to  my  own  taste  ; 
when  I  get  in  the  midst  of  it,  it  is  too  apt  to  lose  its  charm,  and  then 
there  is  the  trouble  and  ennui  of  being  obliged  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  farce  ;  but  to  be  a  spectator  is  amusing.  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
I  brought  no  letter  to  Prague.  I  shall  leave  it  with  a  favourable 
idea  of  its  society  and  manners  from  knowing  nothing  accurate  of 
either,  and  with  a  firm  belief  that  every  pretty  woman  I  have  seen  is 
an  angel,  as  I  am,  apt  to  think  every  pretty  woman  till  I  have  found 
her  out. 

Prague,  June  8,  1823. 

*  *  *  I  am  impatient  to  hear  from  you,  my  friend.  How  glad  I 
shall  be  when  I  have  seen,  what  I  want  to  see  of  strange  lands  and 
strange  places,  and  begin  to  tread  back  my  steps  in  the  traces  of  old 
friendships.  I  am  tired  of  being  among  strangers ;  my  eye  begins  to 
be  sated  with  seeing,  and  my  ear  with  hearing ;  but  I  have  prescribed 
to  myself  certain  places  to  see,  as  certain  books  are  prescribed  to 
study,  and  I  see  them,  as  we  often  read,  for  information,  but  not  for  ' 
entertainment.  It  seems  to  me  at  times  as  if  I  am  the  least  fitted 
being  for  this  wandering  life,  into  which  chance  and  circumstance 
have  thrown  me.  I  have  strong  domestic  feelings  and  inclinations, 
and  feel  sometimes  quite  dreary  and  desolate  when  they  get  upper- 
most. The  excitement  of  variety  and  gay  society  soon  subsides  with 
me  and  leaves  a  sad  vacancy,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  Schiller,  "  Das  he'rz  ist  gestorben  ;  die  welt  ist  leer."*  At 
such  times  my  only  consolation  is  that  in  a  little  while  more  I  shall 
have  seen  enough  of  the  world,  and  then  I  will  have  done  with 
strange  sights,  strange  faces,  and  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  society, 
and  give  myself  up  to  the  society  of  those  I  like  and  those  that 

*  The  heart  is  dead ;  the  world  is  empty. 
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care  for  me.  But  I  am  writing  in  a  sad,  humdrum  vein,  though 
you  must  not  expect  anything  better  from  one  shut  up  in  a  sick- 
room. *  *  * 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Poster,  for  your  kind  attention  in  sending 
me  the  plan  of  my  route,  and  still  more  for  your  kind  note  accom- 
panying it.  You  talk  of  my  coming  back ;  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  I 
am  almost  wishing  myself  back  already.  I  ought  to  be  off  like  your 
bird,  but  I  feel  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  clear  of  the  cage.  I  wish 
I  liked  you  all  only  half  as  much  as  I  do. 

Yours  ever, 

W.I 

Prague,  June  13. 

I  have  just  got  your  letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Foster.  I.  thank  you  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  for  the  very  kind  solicitude  you  ex- 
press about  me,  you  who  have  so  many  dear,  delighted  things  at  home 
to  occupy  heart  and  soul,  to  trouble  yourself  about  a  wanderer  like 
me.  *  *  *  There  are  really  delightful  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place.  I  often  wish  for  you  all  "here,  that  I  might  show  you  some 
charming  strolls  ;  there  are  several  small  islands  in  the  Moldau  that 
are  laid  out  in  walks ;  one  that  particularly  delights  me  is  called,  I 
think,  ' '  der  Grosse  Venedig."  It  is  covered  with  trees,  and  has  the 
most  beautiful  shady  avenues  and  rambling  footpaths,  that  wind 
among  groves  and  thickets  along  the  banks  of  the  Moldau.  *  *  * 

Will  you  tell  Emily  and  Flora  that  their  kind  wishes  are  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  'l  can  express  ?  Good  Heavens  !  what  would 
I  give  to  be  with  you  all  this  evening  at  the  strawberry  supper  you 
speak  of. 

*  #  #  The  evening  is  coming  on ;  I  shall  amuse  myself  in  picturing 
you  all  seated,  I  suppose  in  the  little  saloon,  and  recalling  the  many 
evenings  of  homefelt  enjoyment  I  have  passed  among  you  ;  they  are 
the  sweetest  moments  that  I  have  passed  in  Dresden.  *  *  *  I  would 
not  give  one  such  evening  spent  in  varied,  animated,  intelligent,  but 
unforced  and  unostentatious  conversation,  with  now  and  then,  but 
too  rarely,  a  song,  and  now  and  then  a  recollection  from  some 
favourite  author,  or  a  choice  morsel  from  a  scrap-book,  given  with 
beaming  looks  and  beaming  eyes — I  would  not  give  one  such  evening 
for  all  the  routs  and  assemblies  of  the  fashionable  world.  *  *  *  I  am 
sick  of  fashionable  life  and  fashionable  parties.  I  have  never  let  my- 
self into  the  current  for  a  time  but  I  have  been  ultimately  cast  ex- 
hausted and  spiritless  on  the  shore.  What  a  sacrifice  of  the  nobler 
and  better  feelings  there  is  in  this  kind  of  intercourse.  We  crowd 
together  into  cities,  and  bring  down  our  minds  to  the  routine  of  visits 
and  formalities,  and  associate  ourselves  with  littleness  and  insipidity, 
"  and  say  unto  the  worm,  thou  art  my  brother  and  my  sister."  We 
subject  ourselves  to  the  claims  and  importunities  of  people  we  dislike, 
and  the  censorship  of  people  we  despise.  The  whole  swarm  of  insects 
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that  buzz  around  us  cannot  administer  to  our  pleasure,  but  one,  by 
his  paltry  sting,  may  torment  us.  Dresden,  Dresden,  with  what  a 
mixture  of  pain,  pleasure,  fondness,  and  impatience  I  look  back 
upon  it.  *  *  * 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  extract,  Mr.  Irving  re- 
turned by  the  way  of  Toplitz  to  Dresden,  where  he  remained 
until  the  12th  of  July,  when  he  took  his  final  departure  for 
Paris,  travelling  part  of  the  way  in  company  with  his  friends, 
the  Fosters,  who  were  on  their  return  to  England. 

They  had  made  their  house  absolutely  a  home  to  me  (he  writes  to 
Peter)  during  my  residence  in  Dresden.  I  travelled  in  an  open  car- 
riage witli  Mrs.  Poster  ;  the  two  Miss  Posters  and  her  t\\o  little  boys 
followed  on  in  a  post-chaise  with  their  German  tutor. 

The  commencement  of  our  tour  was  most  auspicious,  but  after 
leaving  Leipzig,  as  we  approached  the  Hartz  regions,  we  met  with  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  squalls  of  wind,  dust,  rain,  hail,  thunder  and 
lightning  I  ever  experienced. 

I  extract  the  particulars  of  this  travelling  incident  from 
some  scarcely  legible  pencilled  memoranda : 

Mrs.  Poster  gets  on  the  box  with  me — fine  and  warm — country 
begins  to  grow  more  varied— see  a  storm  gathering  ahead— it  ad- 
vances rapidly — I  see  that  it  is  a  thunder-gust  and  likely  to  be  a  severe 
one— get  Mrs.  Poster  into  carriage — make  the  carriage  all  fast  and 
ready — mount  the  dicky  with  box-coat  and  a  fur  mantle  about  my 
legs,  and  umbrella — gust  comes  on  with  a  hurricane  of  wind,  raising 
clouds  of  dust — the  earth  seems  thrown  up  into  the  air — the  clouds 
brown  with  dust — the  whole  atmosphere  thickened  and  darkened — 
gust  comes  more  and  more  terrible — horses  can  hardly  draw  on  the 
carriage — begins  to  rain — rain  driven  with  incredible  violence — hail 
— large  as  hazel-nuts — storm  increases — one  horrible  blast  of  wind 
succeeds  another — umbrella  breaks  and  is  whirled  off  into  a  neigh- 
bouring field — mantle  flies  after  it — horses  get  frightened — I  descend 
from  coach-box — fear  the  carriage  will  be  blown  over — the  two  leaders 
become  unmanageable — postilion  jumps  off  and  tries  to  hold  them — 
they  turn  round  and  go  down  a  bank — try  to  keep  them  quiet — they 
continue  restive— drag  carriage  after  them  down  a  steep  bank  into  a 
ditch — pole  breaks — carriage  overturns— rush  to  the  place  and  get 
the  ladies  out— none  hurt  materially— bruised  a  little— drenched  to 
the  skin  in  an  instant— leave  them  there  and  run  to  a  house  about 
half  a  mile  off— find  a  smith's  shop  with  a  small  country  inn  beside  it 
— send  workmen  to  look  after  the  carriage,  and  order  rooms  to  be  pre- 
pared for  ladies— run  back  to  carriage— the  storm  is  already  over- 
find  them  all  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  in  good  spirits  and  unhurt — 
they  walk  to  the  inn— the  carriage  is  with  much  trouble  righted  and 
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dragged  up  the  bank  backward  by  two  horses  and  six  or  eight  men — 
get  safe  to  the  inn — a  new  pole  is  made — we  all  change  our  clothes, 
and  after  a  repast  of  cold  tongue  and  wine,  set  off  in  good  spirits — 
the  ladies  give  their  hats,  which  were  quite  wet,  to  a  pretty  maid- 
servant at  the  inn — and  likewise  a  shawl — she  will  be  the  belle  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

This  storm  was  "  the  overture  to  a  long  series  of  bad  weather"  (he 
writes  to  Peter),  that  lasted  during  our  tour.  Still  there  were 
intervals  of  beautiful  sunshine  which  we  enjoyed  the  more  from  con- 
trast. We  accomplished  a  tour  through  the  Hartz  mountains,  which 
surpassed  my  expectations ;  not  from  their  height,  but  from  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  forest  scenery,  which  reminded  me  of  our  American 
forests.  We  then  passed  through  the  Golden  arc,  or  golden  meadow, 
which  lies  between  the  Hartz  and  the  Kyff hauser  mountains,  and  con- 
tinued on  to  Hesse.  I  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  this  last 
country,  of  which,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  no  expectation.  In  about 
ten  days  from  our  leaving  Dresden,  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful  little 
city  of  Cassel,  the  capital  of  Hesse,  where  we  remained  a  couple  of 
days  to  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  and  to  have  a  little 
pleasant  time  together  before  we  parted,  as  I  had  intended  making  the 
best  of  my  way  for  Paris  from  that  place.  When  it  came  to  the  last 
evening,  however,  it  seemed  hard  to  part  thus  in  the  midst  of  a  tour, 
so  the  next  morning  I  resumed  my  seat  in  the  carriage,  determined  to 
see  my  fair  companions  safely  on  board  the  steam-boat  at  Rotterdam. 
We  had  better  weather  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey,  and 
passed  through  some  lovely  country ;  a  part  of  what  was  formerly 
Westphalia.  At  Rotterdam  the  Fosters  embarked.  I  accompanied 
them  down  to  the  Brill e,  and  then  bade  them  adieu  as  if  I  had  been 
taking  leave  of  my  own  family ;  for  they  had  been  for  nearly  eight 
months  past  more  like  relatives  than  friends  to  me. 

I  now  made  the  best  of  my  way  for  Paris,  travelling  day  and  night, 
excepting  a  short  stay  of  a  night  and  part  of  a  day  at  Antwerp.  I 
arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday  (August  3),  and  have  taken 
lodgings  in  the  Hotel  de  Yorck,  Boulevard  Montmartre.  I  shall  now 
put  myself  en  train  for  literary  occupation,  as  it  is  high  time  for  me 
to  do  something,  having  been  so  long  unsettled.  I  am  rejoiced  to  be 
once  more  so  near  to  you.  Do  let  me  know  how  you  are  coming  on, 
and  how  the  boat  answers. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

At  Paris— Out  of  Spirits  for  Literary  Occupation — Thinks  of  German 
Subjects — Falls  in  with  Payne,  the  American  Dramatist — Embarks  with 
him  in  Dramatic  Labours — Peter's  Economy — Washington's  Philosophy 
thereupon — Busy  on  "  Kichelieu" — Visits  Peter  at  Havre — New  Lodg- 
ings on  his  Return — Payne  goes  to  London  with  "Richelieu,"  "Married 
and  Single,"  and  a  rough  Copy  of  "  Azendai"— Letter  from  Payne — 
Representation  of  "  Charles  II." — Payne's  Opinion  of  it — Copp's  Song 
and  Charles  Lamb — Results  of  the  Joint  Theatrical  Speculations— The 
Fate  of  "  Richelieu" — Dedication  by  Payne. 

MR.  IRVING  had  been  so  long  idle  with  his  pen,  that  on 
his  arrival  at  Paris  he  began  to  feel  strongly  the  necessity  of 
exertion.  "  When  I  once  get  going  again  with  my  pen,"  he 
writes  to  Peter,  "  I  mean  to  keep  on  steadily,  until  I  can 
scrape  together  enough  from  all  my  literary  property  to  pro- 
duce a  regular  income,  however  moderate.  We  shall  then 
be  independent  of  the  world  and  its  chances."  The  getting 
under  way,  however,  was  the  great  difficulty.  The  most 
likely  thing  for  him  to  prepare  speedily  for  the  press  was  his 
•unfinished  story  of  Buckthorne  and  his  Friends,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  laid  aside  at  the  suggestion  of  Leslie, 
as  the  groundwork  of  a  novel;  but  it  had  remained  un- 
touched, and  he  had  never  been  able  to  resume  it.  His 
memorandum-book,  as  he  styles  the  miscellaneous  registry, 
exhibits  him  at  this  time  as  awaking  for  several  mornings  in 
succession  with  "  a  strange  horror  on  his  mind — a  dread  of 
future  evil — of  failure  in  future  literary  attempts — a  dismal 
foreboding  that  he  could  not  drive  off  by  any  effort  of 
reason."  In  a  letter  to  Peter,  written  seventeen  days  after 
his  arrival,  he  speaks  of  being  "wretchedly  out  of  spirits :" 

I  have,  in  fact  (he  says),  at  times  a  kind  of  horror  on  me,  particu- 
larly when  I  wake  in  the  mornings,  that  incapacitates  me  for  almost 
anything.  It  is  now  passing  away,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  hope  I  shall 
be  quite  over  it.  It  has  prevented  me  from  pursuing  anything  like 
literary  occupation.  I  am  aware  (he  continues)  that  this  is  all  an 
affair  of  the  nerves,  a  kind  of  reaction  in  consequence  of  coming  to  a 
state  of  repose  after  so  long  moving  about,  and  produced  also  by  the 
anxious  feeling  on  resuming  literary  pursuits.  I  feel  like  a  sailor  who 
has  once  more  to  put  to  sea,  and  is  reluctant  to  quit  the  quiet  secu- 
rity of  the  shore. 

If  I  can  only  keep  the  public  in  good  humour  with  me  (he  con- 
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eludes)  until  I  have  thrown  off  two  or  three  things  more,  I  shall  be 
able  to  secure  a  comfortable  little  independence,  and  then  bread  and 
cheese  is  secure,  and  perhaps  a  seat  in  the  pit  into  the  bargain. 

He  had  written  to  Peter  in  a  previous  letter,  deprecating 
the  practice  of  too  rigid  an  economy  on  his  part : 

I  am  afraid  you  deny  yourself  the  little  enjoyments  and  amuse- 
ments in  your  reach.  In  economising  too  closely,  one  economises 
away  the  flavour  of  existence.  I  am  a  little  for  the  philosophy  of  our 
friend  Dur-tee-dog,  who,  when  hardest  pinched,  always  made  out  to 
afford  his  seat  in  the  pit  at  the  theatre. 

A  fortnight  later  (Sept.  4),  recurring  to  some  hints  of 
Peter  about  G-ermany,  lie  writes : 

I  have  been  thinking  over  the  German  subjects.  It  will  take  me  a 
little  time  to  get  hold  of  them  properly,  as  I  must  read  a  little  and 
digest  the  plan  and  nature  of  them  in  my  mind.  There  are  such 
quantities  of  these  legendary  and  romantic  tales  now  littering  from 
the  press  both  in  England  and  Germany,  that  one  must  take  care  not 
to  fall  into  the  common-place  of  the  day.  Scott's  manner  must  like- 
wise be  widely  avoided.  In  short,  I  must  strike  out  someway  of  my 
own,  suited  to  my  own  way  of  thinking  and  writing.  I  wish,  in 
everything  I  do,  to  write  in  such  a  manner  that  my  productions  may 
have  something  more  than  the  mere  interest  of  narrative  to  recom- 
mend them,  which  is  very  evanescent ;  something,  if  I  dare  to  use  the 
phrase,  of  classic  merit,  i.  e.  depending  upon  style,  &c.,  which  gives  a 
production  some  chance  for  duration  beyond  the  mere  whim  and 
fashion  of  the  day.  I  have  my  mind  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
German  localities,  manners,  characters,  &c.,  and  when  I  once  get  to 
work,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  spin  them  out  very  fluently.  I  have 
some  ideas  and  subjects  that  I  think  will  take  if  "properly  executed. 
At  present  I  am  busy  on  a  slight  literary  job,  which  I  hope  will  put 
some  money  in  my  pocket  without  costing  much  time  or  trouble,  or 
committing  my  name.  When  that  is  done,  and  the  inventing  fit 
comes  over  me  again,  I  will  strike  at  something  else. 

The  slight  literary  job  here  alluded  to  was  an  alteration  of 
La  Jeunesse  de  Richelieu,  a  French  play  by  M.  Duval, 
which  had  been  acted  in  Paris  about  thirty  years  before.  It 
was  one  that  Payne  had  already  done  in  the  rough,  and  he 
was  now  engaged  in  retouching  and  heightening  a  very  ill- 
chosen  plot,  which  he  hoped,  if  thoroughly  cast,  to  make 
effective  in  representation.  He  had  been  tempted  at  this 
time,  while  he  could  not  get  going  in  any  leading  occupation 
of  the  pen,  which  he  could  hope  to  make  available  for  the 
London  market,  to  accept  the  proposition  of  Payne  to  assist 
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him  in  bis  pursuits  and  divide  the  profits  of  their  joint 
dramatic  manufacture,  with  the  understanding  that  his 
agency  was  to  be  kept  secret.  Payne  at  this  time  had  fitted 
up  a  cottage  at  Versailles  in  handsome  style,  which  he  did 
not  occupy,  but  was  living,  as  Mr.  Irving  found  him  on  the 
13th  of  August,  "in  a  sky  parlour  at  the  Palais  Eoyal," 
where  he  employed  himself  in  remodelling  pieces  from  the 
French  stage,  and  adapting  them  to  English  representation. 

Soon  after  this  dramatic  agreement,  Mr.  Irving  made  a 
visit  to  his  brother  Peter,  upon  which  he  had  long  set  his 
heart,  and  carrying  with  him  some  specimens  of  his  "  literary 
jobs,"  with  a  view,  I  imagine,  of  engaging  his  co-operation 
and  cutting  out  occupation  for  him.  During  this  absence, 
Payne  rented  some  apartments  in  Paris,  and  having  trans- 
ferred to  them  his  furniture  from  Versailles,  re-let  them  to 
Mr.  Irving  on  his  return,  reserving  a  small  room  for  himself. 
In  a  letter  to  Peter,  dated  the  day  of  his  return,  October  3, 
Mr.  Irving  thus  speaks  of  lodgings  he  was  to  occupy  for  an 
almost  unbroken  period  of  more  than  a  year : 

I  am  just  about  moving  to  my  new  quarters,  No.  89,  Rue  Richelieu. 
I  am  greatly  pleased  with  them.  It  is  in  one  of  the  best  private 
hotels  in  Paris ;  everything  about  the  establishment  is  particularly 
genteel  and  well  regulated.  My  apartments  consist  of  bedroom, 
sitting-room,  and  dining-room,  with  use  of  kitchen  and  appurtenances, 
and  a  cellar.  Payne  has  furnished  them  very  handsomely.  They 
have  a  warm  southern  exposure,  and  look  into  a  very  spacious  and 
handsome  court,  and,  being  newly  finished  and  fitted  up,  are  very 
complete.  You  would  be  quite  charmed  with  them.  I  shall  have  a 
bed  for  you  whenever  you  choose  to  pay  Paris  a  visit.  I  shall  live 
very  much  at  home,  having  an  excellent  femme  de  menage  to  cook, 
&c.  &c.  The  hotel  is  near  the  Rue  Eeydeau,  between  the  old  Opera 
House  and  the  Boulevards,  one  of  the  most  central  spots  in  Paris. 
As  my  room  is  pretty  high  up  and  separated  by  the  court  from  the 
street,  I  am  not  incommoded  by  noise,  and  have  plenty  of  daylight 
and  sunshine. 

A  more  important  advantage  is  specified  in  a  later  descrip- 
tion of  his  bachelor  "  nest"  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris  :  "  The 
great  national  library,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  world,  is 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  my  lodgings,  and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  having  any  books  from  it  I  please." 

Soon  after  his  occupation  of  his  new  lodgings  he  sends 
Peter  this  picture  of  himself  and  Payne  at  their  joint  labour : 

Payne  is  busy  upon  Azendai,  making  a  literal  translation.     I  am 
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looking  over  it  as  he  translates,  and  making  notes  where  there  must 
be  alterations,  songs,  choruses,  &c.  It  will  have  to  be  quite  re- 
written, as  the  dialogue  is  flimsy  and  pointless  ;  still  the  construction 
will  answer,  and  that  is  the  main  point. 

Ten  days  later  he  writes  to  Peter :  "  Payne  sets  off 
privately  for  London  on  "Wednesday,  to  treat  with  Keinble 
about  itichelieu,  and  Belles  and  Bailiffs;"  another  adapta- 
tion from  the  French,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  Married 
and  Single,  he  had  altered  some  scenes.  He  adds  :  "  I  shall 
send  with  him  the  rough  copy  of  Azendai,  that  it  may  be 
shown  to  Bishop,  and  the  proper  directions  procured  for  the 
music." 

It  was  to  avoid  arrest  for  his  theatrical  entanglements  in 
London  that  Payne  left."  privately."  The  author  of  "  Home, 
sweet  Home"  had  made  handsomely  by  the  success  of  some 
of  his  pieces,  yet  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  long  free  from 
pecuniary  perplexity.  He  speaks  with  bitter  jocularity,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  of  the  hard  tug  he  had  had  with  life  since 
he  grew  too  portly  for  the  stage  and  began  "  to  fatten  on 
trouble  and  starvation."  His  first  letter  does  not  disclose  a 
very  auspicious  beginning  to  the  dramatic  speculation  : 

London,  Nov.  7,  1823. 

MY  DEAR  IRVING, — I  was  detained  at  Dieppe  ten  days  waiting  for 
a  boat.  At  last  I  got  out  in  the  storm  which  made  so  many  wrecks, 
and  was  in  a  gale  all  Monday  night  and  part  of  Tuesday,  sixteen 
hours  and  a  half.  The  same  night  I  went  to  the  play  at  Brighton, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  finding  I  had  just  missed  Clari,  which  had 
had  a  very  considerable  run  some  nights  before.  I  got  here  on  Wed- 
nesday, day  before  last,  too  late  to  do  anything,  and  having  rode  all 
the  way  outside  in  a  terrible  rain,  was  stiff,  and  stupid,  and  tired. 
However,  I  packed  off  my  things  (Richelieu,  and  Married  and  Single) 
instantly  to  Charles  Kemble.  Yesterday  I  delivered  all  your  letters, 
inquired  for  your  music,  got  my  passport  signed  by  Smith,  dined  with 
Leslie  and  Newton,  got  a  lodging  under  the  name  of  Hayward  (which 
I  am  every  minute  forgetting),  and,  heartily  weary,  found  my  bed  was 
over  a  livery-stable,  where  the  hackney-coaches  entered  every  hour, 
and  in  which  every  horse  had  a  violent  cough.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not 
slept  for  a  month. 

Now  for  business.  I  saw  Charles  to-day,  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee,*  but  when  I  asked  what  they  had  to  say 
about  my  pieces,  they  had  not  seen  them  !  I  caused  a  hunt,  and  at 
last  the  parcel  was  found  unopened.  So  much  for  the  necessity  of 

*  The  Committee  of  Management. 
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having  come  over.  Charles  took  them  home.  My  description  of 
Azendai,  and  my  disclosure  of  your  confidential  communication,  seemed 
to  excite  him.  He  asked  me  to  his  box  to-night,  and  to  dinner  either 
to-day  or  to-morrow;  but  there  will  be  no  chance  of  specific  arrange- 
ments till  after  Monday,  I  fear.  I  shall  hand  him  Azendai  to-night. 
If  I  had  the  Roulier,  I  could  make  a  market  of  it.  Pray  send  it  to 
me  immediately.  I  mean  the  printed  copy.  Nothing  answers  now 
but  the  horses.  I  could  not  speak  of  terms  at  a  first  interview.  No 
news  of  your  music  at  BirchelPs ;  and  they  have  no  room  for  Abul 
Hassan*  this  season,  unless,  as  some  one  observed,  horses  could  be 
putinit!!!!  *  *  * 

I  think  I  shall  dine  with  Miller  to-day  and  Charles  to-morrow.  I 
am  to  go  to  a  private  box  this  evening  to  see  the  Horses.  If  you 
can  think  of  any  opportunity  for  a  grand  equestrian  spectacle,  it  might 
do.  I  am  almost  afraid  they  will  insist  on  bringing  llichelieu  in  on 
horseback.  Charles  says  he  thinks  you  ought  to  produce  better 
comic  pieces  than  any  one  he  knows,  judging  from  the  story  of  the 
Unknown  Gentleman  whose  other  half  only  is  seen. 

*  *  *  Newton  and  Leslie  are  very  anxious  to  see  you.  They 
talk  of  you  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  idolatry.  *  *  *  I  have  just 
received  my  passport  to  return,  from  the  French  ambassador,  so  "  all's 
right."  You  will  hear  from  me  again  on  Monday. 

About  eighteen  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr. 
Irving  transmitted  to  Payne  the  manuscript  of  Charles  II., 
or  the  Merry  Monarch,  a  piece  in  three  acts,  altered  from 
La  Jeunesse  de  Henri  Y.,  and  of  which  he  speaks  to  Peter 
as  being  rather  of  a  light  kind,  and  dependent  on  good  gen- 
teel acting.  Payne  writes  on  its  receipt :  "  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  the  kind  I  ever  read  ;  there  is  a  never 
diminishing  vein  of  wit  running  through  it,  which,  coming 
in  aid  of  situations  eminently  dramatic,  gives  it  a  claim  to 
rank  with  the  best  works  in  the  language." 

January  27th. — Payne  writes  to  Mr.  Irving  that  he  had  at 
length  finished  "the  long-pending  negotiation  respecting 
this  piece  and  Bichelieu,  and  sold  them  to  Covent  G-arden 
for  two  hundred  guineas  down,"  which  he  considered  "a 
good  sum,"  and  he  adds,  "  the  copyrights  may  double  it.51 

As  Mr.  Irving's  letters  to  Payne  are  missing,  I  cannot 
say  how  far  he  was  satisfied  with  this  result  of  his  theatrical 
speculations,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
trace  the  further  fortunes  of  the  pieces  thus  bargained  for, 
which  went  to  their  ordeal  at  different  dates. 

Charles  II.  was  produced  May  27,  1824,  and  met  with  the 
*  A  German  opera  which  Mr.  Irving  had  translated  at  Dresden. 
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most  decided  success.  "  The  piece  will  grow  upon  the  public 
on  representation,"  writes  Payne  to  Mr.  Irving,  "  and  I  am 
convinced  become  a  stoclc  piece.  The  points  all  told  amazingly. 
My  notion  about  Copp's  always  trying  a  song,  and  never 
being  able  to  get  it  out,  was  very  effective  in  representation." 
The  conception  and  execution  of  this  song,  which  Payne 
jestingly  speaks  of  as  my  notion,  were  his  coadjutor's,  done, 
as  he  once  told  me,  to  hit  the  English  taste  for  broad  fun. 
Some  time  later,  after  a  series  of  successful  representations, 
Payne  writes  in  regard  to  this  song :  "  Charles  Lamb  tells 
me  he  can't  get  Copp's  song  out  of  his  head,  and  is  very 
anxious  for  the  rest  of  it.  He  says  the  hiatus  keeps  him 
awake  o'  nights."* 

Payne  disposed  of  the  copyright  for  fifty  guineas,  after  Mr. 
Irving  had  assisted  him  in  pruning  the  piece,  and  reducing  it 
to  two  acts.  As  the  latter  had  stipulated  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  name,  the  only  allusion  Payne  could  permit  him- 
self in  the  preface  was  an  intimation  that  the  manuscript  had 
been  revised  by  a  literary  friend,  to  whom  he  was  "  indebted 
for  invaluable  touches." 

Richelieu  was  not  brought  out  until  February,  1826  ;  its 
appearance  having  been  delayed  under  various  pretexts. 
First,  nothing  could  be  done  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days ;  then  there  arose  a  difficulty  about  the  cast,  Charles 
Kemble  inclining  to  one  character,  and  Payne  insisting  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  piece  if  he  did  not  take  another ; 
then  he  wished  that  part  which  was  Richelieu  to  be  written 
up,  and  Dubois,  Eichelieu's  secretary,  who  was  too  pro- 
minent, to  be  written  down ;  and  so,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  it  was  not  produced  until  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1826,  when  Mr.  Irving  was  at  Madrid.  The  note  of 
preparation  began  to  be  sounded  in  December,  1825.  It  was 
read  in  the  green-room  by  Charles  Kemble  about  the  middle 

*  The  following  brief  extract  from  the  play  presents  the  racy  old 
Captain  in  his  first  abortive  effort  at  being  delivered  of  "  the  only  song"  ho 
"  ever  knew." 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Rump, 

As  old  Admiral  Trump, 

With  his  broom  swept  the  chops  of  the  Channel ; 
And  his  crew  of  Big  Breeches, 
Those  Dutch  sons  of 

Nary  (Puffing  her  hand  on  his  mouth}.  Oh,  uncle,  uncle,  don't  sing  that 
horrible  rough  song." 
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of  this  month,  and  one  of  the  persons  who  was  to  act  in  it 
wrote  Mr.  Payne  that  all  present  were  deeply  affected,  and 
that  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  plays  which  had  been 
heard  for  some  years.  It  was  played  a  few  nights  and  then 
withdrawn,  exception  being  taken  to  the  plot.  "  I  went  to 
see  it  last  night,"  writes  a  literary  friend  to  Mr.  Irving.  "  It 
is  very  well  got  up  ;  the  dresses  are  beautiful,  and  the  effect 
is  more  that  produced  by  a  piece  at  the  Frangais  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen.  The  dialogue  is  particularly  well  done, 
and  the  laughter  all  in  the  dress  circle.  It  is  thought  highly 
of,  and  only  wants  a  little  correction  to  be  the  best  thing  we 
have  seen  of  the  age."  It  was  put  to  press  in  New  York  by 
a  Mr.  Murden,  a  publisher  of  plays,  at  the  close  of  1826, 
with  the  following  dedication  by  Payne  : 

To  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

MY  DEAR  IRVING, — It  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you ;  and  it  is  not  very  often  that  people  are 
found  better  friends  at  the  later  part  of  so  long  an  acquaintance  than 
at  the  beginning.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  case  with  us ;  and  the 
admiration  which  I  felt  for  you  when  I  was  a  boy  has  been  succeeded 
by  gratitude  for  steady  and  intrepid  kindness  now  that  I  am  no  longer- 
one. 

Although  I  have  had  better  opportunities  to  know  you  than  the 
world,  by  whom  you  are  valued  so  highly,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  make  a  public  display  of  our  acquaintanceship  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  those  by  which  it  is  drawn  forth  at  present.  I  am 
under  obligations  to  you  beyond  the  common  kindnesses  between 
friends  of  long  standing,  which  it  is  fitting  I  should  acknowledge.  In 
the  little  comedy  of  Charles  the  Second  I  have  referred  to  the 
assistance  you  gave  me,  without  venturing  to  violate  your  injunction 
with  regard  to  the  concealment  of  your  name.  But  that  aid  has  been 
repeated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  present  work  as  to  render  it  im- 
perative upon  me  to  offer  you  my  thanks  publicly,  and  to  beg  you  will 
suffer  me  to  dedicate  it  to  one  from  whose  pen  it  has  received  its 
highest  value.  I  only  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  a  more 
adequate  return  for  the  many  encouragements,  amid  discomfort,  which 
you  have  so  frequently  and  so  spontaneously  bestowed  upon, 

My  dear  Irving, 
Your  sincere  and  grateful  friend, 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

Paris,  No.  89,  Eue  de  Richelieu, 
February  18,  1826. 

Marcli  15,  1827,  we  have  this  final  allusion  to  Richelieu, 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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in  a  letter  of  Ebenezer  to  his  brother  "Washington :  "  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  anything  out  of  your  friend  Payne's 
drama  of  Richelieu.  The  publisher  tried  hard  to  get  it  per- 
formed at  one  of  our  theatres,  but  could  not  succeed ;  the 
managers  were  afraid  to  attempt  it,  alleging  that  it  was  de- 
ficient in  incident,  particularly  in  the  latter  scenes.  The  pub- 
lisher had  one  thousand  copies  printed  at  his  own  expense, 
seven  hundred  of  which  are  in  my  hands.  The  other  three 
hundred  he  has  to  repay  him  his  expenses." 

This  is  the  last  trace  I  get  of  Richelieu.  Whatever  its 
merits  as  a  composition,  the  plot  was  objectionable,  and  the 
play  much  better  suited  to  the  closet  than  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Revolving  literary  Plans — Extracts  from  Note-book — Talma — Admiral 
Harvey — Kenney's  Anecdotes — Lord  John  Russell — Captain  Medwin — 
Byron — Pasta — Corrects  Salmagundi  for  Galignani — Letter  to  Leslie — 
Proposition  of  Galignani  for  an  Edition  of  British  Authors— Project  of 
a  second  Sketch  Book — Letters  to  Murray  about  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

HAYING  glanced  at  this  theatrical  episode  in  the  author's 
life,  I  now  resume  the  regular  course  of  my  narrative,  going 
back  to  a  period  shortly  succeeding  Payne's  departure  for 
London,  and  just  after  Peter  had  left  Havre  for  Paris,  to  be- 
come a  member  of  his  bachelor  establishment.  At  this  time, 
Nov.  8,  1823,  Murray  applies  the  following  spur  to  his 
lagging  pen. 

Nov.  8th. — "  Mr.  H.  Payne  tells  me  he  is  a  fellow-lodger 
with  you  at  Paris,  and  as  he  is  expected  quickly  to  return,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  sending  compliments  to  you,  and  of  add- 
ing an  inquiry  as  to  your  literary  occupations,  and  what  your 
publisher  may  be  allowed  to  expect  from  you  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  I  am  perfectly  ready  for  you,  and  the  sooner 
you  take  the  field  the  better."  Thus  stimulated,  he  felt  in- 
creased impatience  to  mature  some  of  the  literary  plans  he 
had  been  revolving.  "Wrote  a  little  at  History  of  an 
Author,"*  is  one  passage  in  his  memorandum-book.  "  Tried 

*  This  was  the  title  selected  for  the  novel  in  which  he  was  intending  to 
expand  Buckthorne  and  his  Friends,  as  before  mentioned ;  which  purpose, 
however,  he  never  fulfilled. 
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to  commence  work  on  Germany,  but  could  not  do  anything," 
is  another.  Then  follows  :  "  Toward  twelve  o'clock,  an  idea 
of  a  plan  dawned  on  me  —  made  it  out  a  little,  and  minuted 
down  heads  of  it.  Felt  more  encouraged  —  felt  as  if  I  should 
make  something  out  of  it."  This  was  a  plan,  as  he  once 
told  me,  to  mingle  up  the  legendary  superstitions  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  form  of  tales,  with  local  descriptions  and  a  little 
of  the  cream  of  travelling  incidents,  but  he  added,  "  There 
was  a  rawness  about  every  attempt  to  bring  it  into  shape. 
It  needed  time  to  mellow  in  my  mind."  At  a  later  date, 
Dec.  17,  I  evolve  from  the  scarcely  legible  leaves  of  his  pen- 
cilled memorandum  this  passage  :  "  Woke  early  —  felt  de- 
pressed and  desponding  —  suddenly  a  thought  struck  me  how 
to  arrange  the  MSS.  on  hand,  so  as  to  make  two  volumes  of 
Sketch  Book  —  that  quite  enlivened  me.  At  breakfast  com- 
municated it  to  Peter,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  it." 
Under  this  animating  impulse,  he  writes  to  Murray,  Dec.  22, 
telling  him  he  should  "probably  have  two  volumes  of  the  Sketch 
Book  ready  for  him  in  the  spring,"  and  his  note-book  shows 
him  at  work  the  next  day  on  an  article  on  "  French  and 
English  animosity  and  character,"  probably  intended  for  the 
new  Sketch  Book.  A  few  of  the  succeeding  days  are  given 
to  the  story  of  Wolfert  Webber,  the  rough  draft  of  which  he 
finished  January  3,  and  then,  after  a  little  retouching  and 
altering  with  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  "  and  heavy  and  clogged 
in  his  faculties  by  cold,"  he  drops  the  pen. 

A  few  more  leaves  gleaned  from  his  memorandum-book 
give  us  some  other  glimpses  and  anecdotes  of  his  life  during 
this  sojourn  in  Paris,  which  precedes  the  publication  of  the 
Tales  of  a  Traveller. 


'Friday,  Nov.  28^A,  1823.  —  Dined  at  Beauyilliers,  in  company  with 
Talma  and  others.  Talma  was  in  fine  spirits  ;  very  frank,  natural, 
and  communicative.  He  speaks  English  well,  and  appeared  to  like 
the  English  character.  He  thinks  the  English  are  a  noble  people, 
but  the  French  are  more  amiable  and  agreeable  to  live  among.  The 
intelligent  English  are  disposed  to  do  generous  actions,  but  the  com- 
mon people  are  not  so  liberal  as  the  same  class  among  the  French. 
The  common  English  have  bitter  national  prejudices.  If  a  French 
prisoner  escaped  in  England,  the  common  people  were  against  him. 
When  the  fight  was  going  on  round  Paris,  the  Austrian  and  other 
prisoners  were  brought  in  wounded  and  passed  along  the  Boulevards  ; 
the  people  pitied  them,  and  gave  them  money,  bread,  &c.  He  spoke 
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of  two  French  prisoners  that  escaped  in  England,  and  made  their 
way  to  a  seaport  to  get  over  to  Trance.  All  their  money,  however, 
was  exhausted,  and  they  had  not  wherewithal  to  hire  a  boat.  Seeing 
a  banker's  name  over  a  door,  they  went  in,  stated  their  case  frankly, 
and  asked  for  a  little  pecuniary  assistance,  promising  to  refund.  He 
at  once  gave  them  one  hundred  pounds.  They  offered  a  bill  or  re- 
ceipt. He  declined.  "  If  you  be  not  men  of  honour,"  said  he, 
"  such  paper  would  be  of  no  use,  and  if  you  are  men  of  honour, 
there  is  no  need  of  it."  This  was  related  to  Talma  by  one  of  the 
parties  obliged. 

He  recollects  seeing  Franklin  during  the  revolution. 

Saturday ',  Nov.  29M. — Reduced  Azendai  to  two  acts  and  sent  it  to 
Payne,  to  whom  I  also  write— went  to  manege  and  took  exercise  on 
horseback — dined  at  home — passed  the  evening  at  Mr.  Storrow's  (an 
American  family  residing  in  Paris,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate). 

Dec.  \st. — Went  out  to  call  on  the  Haryeys —  overtaken  by  a 
violent  shower  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix — stop  in  a  shop — Lady  Louisa 
Harvey  and  her  daughters  drive  up— hand  her  out — get  into  the 
carnage  with  the  young  ladies — gossip  with  them  for  half  an  hour — 
promised  to  dine  with  them  on  Wednesday — they  set  me  down  at  my 
lodgings — dine  at  home — go  to  Galignani's,  and  from  thence  to  Mr. 
Storrow's,  where  I  pass  the  evening. 

Dec.  3n£.— Hillhouse  calls  on  me —  *  *  *  call  on  Lord  John 
Russell — find  him  just  going  out — promise  to  dine  with  him  to-mor- 
row—  *  *  *  dine  at  Admiral  Harvey's — admiral  tells  me  of  his 
serving  in  the  United  States  in  1776,  when  a  midshipman — cast  away 
in  the  Liverpool,  in  month  of  February,  on  Rockaway  beach — kind- 
ness of  the  people  to  them — Quaker  family  of  the  Hicks,  and  another 
family  in  particular — remained  quartered  on  them  several  weeks 
— part  of  the  time  in  tents — always  hospitably  and  kindly  treated — 
when  they  came  to  pay  off  and  expected  to  have  a  great  deal  above 
allowance  to  pay  for,  the  good  people  would  take  nothing  but  the 
king's  allowance,  and  told  them  they  were  people  in  distress — would 
not  take  anything  out  of  their  pockets — first  night  of  their  going 
ashore  and  landing  in  boats  swamped — people  came  down  in  waggons 
— took  them  up  home,  changed  and  dried  their  clothes,  and  gave 
them  supper — he  has  never  forgot  it. 

Dec.  ^th. — Kenney  breakfasted  with  me — much  talk  about  the 
theatres— incredible  the  rivalships  and  feuds  between  the  actors — 
Kean  is  impatient  of  having  any  one  in  same  piece  that  has  a  good 
part — asked  Ellistpn  last  season :  How  long,  sir,  am  I  to  act  with 

that  d d  Jesuitical  bug r,  Young? — Kenney  told  story  of 

young  empty  officer  who  brought  accounts  of  battle  of  Waterloo — 
invited  to  Holland  House — in  great  spirits,  imagining  he  should 
make  his  way  famously  by  giving  account  of  the  battle — talked 
largely  at  table — Lady  Holland,  as  Luttrell  said,  kept  eyeing  him 
with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  I'll  be  d d  if  you  are  ever  in  this 
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house  again — after  breakfast,  as  the  day  was  mild  and  did  not  rain, 
•went  to  Galignani's,  then  to  Louvre —  *  *  *  returned  and  dressed 
for  dinner— dined  tete-a-tete  with  Lord  John  JRussell  at  his  lodgings, 
Bains  de  Tivoli — talked  of  Moore. 

Moore  has  abandoned  his  great  poem — the  Loves  of  the  Angels 
was  an  episode  of  it  which  he  enlarged.  Its  want  of  success  discou- 
raged him — Lady  Donegal  wrote  to  him,  It  both  displeases  and  dis- 
appoints me — this  was  a  sore  blow — Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  read 
and  liked  it,  just  then  arrived  down  in  the  country,  but  neglected  to 
write  Moore  for  some  days  on  the  subject— Moore  took  this  as  a 
tacit  disapprobation,  and  was  very  much  disheartened. 

Wednesday,  January  1th. — Call  this  morning  at  Galignani's — agree 
to  correct  Salmagundi  for  him.*  Get  Byron's  last  cantos  of  Don 
Juan —  *  *  *  Pass  evening  at  home  dozing  and  reading  part  of  ninth 
canto  of  Don  Juan,  which  I  do  not  much  relish. 

Thursday,  SfA. — Call  on  Villamil,  who  has  been  confined  some  time 
with  the  gout — find  there  Lord  John  llussell,  Capt.  Medwin,  a  friend 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  author  of  the  Wandering  Jew — dissertation  by 
Villamil  on  craniology— (he  was  a  determined  craniologist) — Capt. 
Medwin  says  Byron  is  very  abstemious,  and  has  reduced  himself  quite 
thin — is  in  excellent  health. 

Friday,  $t/i. — Dined  at  Madame  de  Quandt's,  Hotel  Mirabeau,  a 
German  lady — blue-stocking — met  there  Dr.  Gall — middle-sized  old 
gent,  with  bald  head — hair  bushy  each  side — round  forehead — 
wrinkled — dry,  brownish,  Chinese  complexion — black  eyes. 

January  \^th,  1824. — Go  in  evening  to  Theatre-Eranc.ais — Ecole 
des  Vieillards — Talma  and  Mile.  Mars  admirable. 

14M. — Very  cold  weather — feel  symptoms  of  having  caught  cold — 
great  hoarseness — stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat — after  break- 
fast send  copy  of  Salmagundi  to  Galignani— go  there— return  him 
Don  Juan — read  papers. 

15^/t. — Dined  at  Grattan'sf — present,  Lady  Vavasour,  Miss  Pol- 
lard, Mr.  Horace  Smith,  &c. — Horace  Smith  pleasant,  but  a  cold, 
witty  man. 

Friday,  16M. — Called,  at  Lady  Granard's — found  Lady  L.  Harvey 
and  Miss  Harvey  there—sat  some  time  talking  with  Lady  G.,  Lady 
Adeline,  and  Lady  Caroline  Eorbes,  who  were  amusing  themselves 
with  the  whimsicalities  of  their  little  black  pug  Gipsy,  daughter  of 
Jumper,  deceased. 

Saturday,  Ylth. — After  breakfast  read  Gresset's  Ver-vert,  or  His- 
tory of  a  Parrot — excellent— full  of  wit  and  waggery,  and  delightfully 
versified. 

*  Payne  had  just  written  him  from  London  (Dec.  26) :  "  A  great  fuss 
has  been  made  here  by  Tegg  in  republishing  Salmagundi  under  your  name. 
I  will  send  you  a  copy." 

f  Author  of  Highways  and  Byways. 
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Sunday,  IStL — This  morning  the  boys  came  out  of  school  for  the 
day — read  the  morning  service  to  them,  and  pointed  out  the  beauty 
and  solemnity  of  the  prayers. 

("  The  boys"  were  sons  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Wart,  who 
were  being  educated  at  a  public  school  in  Paris.) 

January  %2nd,  1824. — Read  in  Don  Carlos — call  at  Galignani's — 
read  papers  and  return  home,  and  lie  on  sofa  all  day  reading  Don 
Carlos — send  books  to  the  King's  Library,  and  get  out  History  of 
Normandy — dine  at  General  Airey's — very  pleasant  dinner — General 
Airey's  story  of  Irishman,  who  asked  the  other  why  he  did  not  go  to 
some  public  amusement:  "Why,  my  wife  has  been  dead  but  a 
month."  "  Well,  what  of  that,  she'll  never  be  deader." 

January  25^. — At  breakfast  a  letter  is  handed  me  by  post  from 

Miss ,  a  strange  rhapsodical  letter — the  girl  evidently  deranged 

— requesting  a  lock  of  my  hair,  &c. 

January  26^. — Read  the  Wanderer,  a  poem  by  Capt.  Medwin — 
has  many  beautiful  passages — called  on  Capt.  M. — promised  to  dine 
with  him  to-morrow — he  is  cousin  to  Mr.  Shelley— character  of  Julian 
in  the  Wanderer,  Shelley's.  *  *  *  Mr.  Toy  called  at  two— sat  for  my 
likeness. 

January  30M. — Visit  from  Mr.  Goodrich  of  Conn. — brought  let- 
ters from  John  T.  Irving — received  letter  from  Payne,  enclosing  fifty 
pounds  to  pay  certain  bills — he  has  concluded  bargain  with  ma- 
nagers— two  hundred  guineas — (for  Richelieu  and  Charles  II.,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter). 

February  1st. —  *  *  *  Drove  with  Capt.  Medwin  in  his  cabriolet 
to  Bois  de  Boulogne — long  talk  about  Lord  Byron — he  writes  at  fits 
— has  intervals  when  he  cannot  write,  continuing  two  and  three 
weeks — does  not  revise  or  correct  much — writes  sometimes  in  bed — 
rises  at  twelve — sometimes  two — eats  a  crust  in  a  cup  of  tea  with 
egg — rides  out  at  four — when  in  writing  mood  writes  at  any  time — 
if  persons  are  present  often  writes  and  talks — does  not  seclude  and 
deny  himself — never  speaks  ill  of  Lady  Byron — when  her  father  died 
he  wrote  a  most  affectionate  and  moving  letter— wished  a  reconcilia- 
tion— received  no  reply,  but  a  cold  message  through  his  sister — 
when  he  dines  by  himself  is  very  abstemious  as  to  wine — when  he 
has  company  he  drinks  freely — gives  away  large  sums — reads  mis- 
cellaneously all  the  modern  works — reads  much — does  not  study — 
never  touches  the  classics — is  not  a  good  Grecian — understands 
Italian  well — reads  history,  &c.,  relative  to  the  subject  he  is  writing 
on — has  an  excellent  memory,  but  not  for  dates — a  poetical  memory 
— does  not  like  to  meet  strangers  who  are  desirous  to  see  him — says 
they  expect  great  things,  and  he  is  but  a  common  man  in  conver- 
sation. 

February  %rd. — Last  night  and  this  morning  read  St.  Ronan's 
Well — evening  to  opera — Tailored! — sat  in  Dr.  G.'s  bos. — Pasta 
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vexed  in  course  of  evening  by  a  duet  being  called  for  which  had  been 
omitted,  Pasta  being  indisposed — Miss  G.  says  Pasta  is  very  plea- 
sant— not  well  informed,  but  of  good  natural  talent — feels  strongly 
what  she  plays,  and  is  often  overpowered  by  her  characters,  particu- 
larly the  few  first  representations — does  not  seem,  to  be  happy — her 
husband  gambles — when  Pasta  sits  by  her  at  music  the  tears  will 
stream  down  her  cheeks — is  a  little  high-tempered  and  capricious,  but 
amiable — has  a  fine  little  girl  about  seven — anecdote  of  Miss  G. — 
her  English  servant  being  sent  for  a  coiffeur  went  for  a  confessor. 

February  1th. — Read  miscellaneously  and  look  over  MSS.,  but 
cannot  write. 

February  $th.— This  morning  finished  correcting  Salmagundi — 
write  to  Leslie. 

I  give  the  letter  in  which  lie  mentions  that  he  is  trying  to 
get  some  manuscripts  in  order  for  a  couple  more  volumes 
of  the  Sketch  Book  :  a  plan  afterward  relinquished  for  "  The 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  as  we  shall  see  by  some  further  quota- 
tions from  his  memorandum-book,  and  the  letter  to  Murray, 
which  is  to  follow  : 

To  CHAELES  R.  LESLIE. 

Paris,  Feb.  8,  1824. 

MY  DEAR  LESLIE, — It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  heard  from 
either  you  or  Newton.  How  are  you  both,  and  what  are  you  doing  ? 
I  see  among  the  pictures  to  be  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery  a  "  Don 
Quixote,"  by  Newton,  which,  I  presume,  is  the  little  picture  made 
from  poor  Ogilvie,  which  I  have  before  heard  of.  Do  you  not  intend 
to  have  anything  ready  for  the  next  Exhibition  ?  I  long  to  see  you 
again  to  have  some  good  long  talks  with  you.  I  wish  you  were  here 
at  present,  I  think  you  would  do  me  good.  I  am  trying  to  get  some 
manuscripts  in  order  for  a  couple  more  volumes  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
but  I  have  been  visited  by  a  fit  of  sterility  for  this  month  past  that 
throws  me  all  aback,  and  discourages  me  as  to  the  hope  of  getting 
ready  for  a  spring  appearance.  I  have  a  Dutch  story  written,  which 
I  have  shown  to  friend  Foy,  for  I  like  to  consult  brother-artists.  He 
thinks  it  equal  to  any  of  my  others.  I  think  you  would  like  it.  I 
have  determined  also  to  introduce  my  History  of  an  Author,  breaking 
it  into  parts  and  distributing  it  through  the  two  volumes.  It  had 
grown  stale  with  me,  and  I  never  could  get  into  the  vein  sufficient  to 
carry  it  on  and  finish  it  as  a  separate  work.  Besides,  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  without  my  either  publishing  or  writing,  obliges  me  to  make 
the  most  of  what  I  have  in  hand  and  can  soonest  turn  to  account.  I 
have  a  few  other  articles  sketched  out,  of  minor  importance.  If  I 
could  only  get  myself  into  a  brisk  writing  mood,  I  could  soon  furnish, 
the  materials  for  two  volumes  j  and  if  these  were  well  received  and 
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paid  well,  I  should  then  have  leisure  and  means  to  pursue  the  literary 
plans  I  have  in  view.  But  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  sad,  heartless 
mood,  and  nothing  seems  to  present  to  rouse  me  out  of  it.  Write 
to  me,  I  beg  of  you,  and  say  something  to  stimulate  and  cheer  me 
up.  Do  not  say  anything  of  the  foregoing  literary  confidings  to  any 
one. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Salmagundi  is  published  at  London,  with  all  its 
faults  upon  its  head.  I  have  corrected  a  copy  for  Galignani,  whom 
I  found  bent  upon  putting  it  to  press.  My  corrections  consist  almost 
entirely  in  expunging  words,  and  here  and  there  an  offensive  sentence. 
I  have  a  set  of  your  illustrations  of  my  works ;  they  are  admirable. 
I  wish  you  had  made  others  for  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  that  you  would 
still  do  so.  I  still  think  your  Dutch  Fireside  worthy  of  being  painted 
by  you  as  a  cabinet  picture.  It  is  admirable.  The  engraving  from 
Newton's  portrait  of  me  is  thought  an  excellent  likeness  by  my 
brother  and  by  others  here. 

I  see  Mr.  Foy  very  frequently,  and  the  more  I  see  of  him  the  better 
I  like  him.  I  thank  you  for  making  me  acquainted  with  him.  I  am 
very  much  incommoded  by  visits  and  invitations,  for  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  clear  of  society  entirely  without 
downright  churlishness  and  incivility. 

Do  let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear  Leslie,  as  soon  as  you  can  spare 
a  moment  to  the  pen.  I  am  sure  a  letter  from  you  will  be  of  service 
to  me,  as  a  visit  from  you  has  often  been,  when  in  one  of  my  dispi- 
rited moods.  Give  mv  best  remembrances  to  your  sister,  and  to 
"Newton  when  you  see  him.  Yours  ever, 

W.I. 

I  resume  with  some  leaves  from  Ms  memorandum-book, 
beginning  eigbt  days  after  the  letter  just  given : 

Feb.  16/A. — Awake  very  early,  full  of  uneasy  thoughts — light  my 
lamp  and  read  in  order  to  dispel  them — at  breakfast  talk  of  Italian 
story — determine  to  try  it — go  to  Foy — converse  with  him  on  the 
subject — he  relates  an  anecdote  or  two  which  excite  me — return 
home  and  commence — Medwin  calls  and  sits  for  some  time — recom- 
mence at  half-past  two — write  till  four  on  introduction — dine  with 
Peter. 

Feb.  Ylth. — Wake  very  early — get  up  at  six  o'clock  and  write  till 
eight  at  introductory  part  of  Italian  tale — after  breakfast  resume 
my  pen  and  write  all  day  at  the  Italian  story — finish  the  introduc- 
tion and  commence  the  tale — write  twenty-eight  pages  this  day- 
clean  and  neat  writing. 

Feb.  18M. — Slept  ill  last  night — rise  unrefreshed — while  breakfast- 
things  are  removing,  scrawl  the  story  of  the  Bold  Dragoon — after 
breakfast  resume  the  Italian  story — re-write  what  I  wrote  yesterday, 
and  add  eight  or  nine  pages — feel  haggard  from  want  of  rest  last  night. 

Feb.  19M. — Wake  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  try  in  vain  to 
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sleep  again — after  breakfast  resume  the  story  of  the  Mysterious 
Picture — Captain  Medwin  calls,  but  I  continue  writing — finish  the 
story  by  half-past  three,  having  written  twenty-three  pages  since 
half-past  nine — dine  at  Dr.  Maclaughlin's — present  several  gentle- 
men whom  I  knew  by  sight,  but  not  by  name,  except  Colonel 
Thornton — Thornton  speaks  of  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
General  Jackson  sent  back  watches  and  epaulettes  that  had  been 
taken  from  officers  at  New  Orleans — speaks  of  the  custom  in  war, 
not  to  fire  upon  individuals — even  if  reconnoitring  parties  advance 
too  near,  when  no  actual  engagement  is  going  on,  they  are  hailed 
and  desired  to  keep  back. 

Feb.  20^. — Slept  ill  last  night — after  breakfast  this  morning, 
resume  and  re-write  the  stories  of  the  Aunt  and  the  Bold  Dragoon — 
twenty-three  pages — at  four  o'clock  go  to  Galignani's— Galignani 
proposes  my  editing  an  edition  of  British  Classics — promise  to  think 
of  it — he  is  about  publishing  Knickerbocker — dined  at  Medwin's 
with  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Mills — I  was  oppressed  by  torpor  and 
heaviness. 

Feb.  %2tid. — Re-write  the  story  of  my  Uncle  and  the  Marquis — 
fourteen  pages. 

Fed.  %%rd. — This  morning  write  introduction  to  Robber  Tales — 
twelve  pages — interrupted  by  various  circumstances — Galignaui  and 
Didot  call  to  engage  me  as  editor  of  their  edition  of  British  Classics 
— refer  them  to  Peter. 

Feb.  24^/z. — Wakeful  at  night — write  five  pages — story  of  Popkins 
— all  the  worse  for  writing — went  with  Peter  to  Galignani's — talked 
of  the  editing  of  British  authors — they  offered  20,000  francs — stated 
my  terms. 

Feb.  %5th. — Awoke  early — felt  greatly  relieved  by  the  bath  and 
sleep  of  last  night — wrote  in  bed  on  the  Robber  story,  viz.  the  ad- 
venture of  Popkins — ten  pages  before  breakfast— after  breakfast 
wrote  the  concluding  adventure  of  the  attack  of  the  escort — ten 
pages. 

March  677*. — Passed  last  night  on  sofa — Irving*  better  this  morn- 
ing— physician  pronounces  his  malady  the  measles — write  at  various 
parts  of  the  Sportsman's  tales— dine  at  home  with  Peter— in  the 
evening  go  to  a  small  party  at  Lady  Thomond's — met  there  the 
Granards,  Alcocks,  &c. — talking  with  Col.  Alcock,  I  maintain :  until 
nations  are  generous  they  will  never  be  wise ;  true  policy  is  generous 
policy  ;  all  bitterness,  selfishness,  &c.,  may  gain  small  ends,  but  loses 
great  ones — it  may  appear  chivalrous,  but  it  is  true ;  expedients  may- 
answer  for  the  moment — they  gain  a  point,  but  they  do  not  establish 
a  principle — there  is  a  return  of  the  poisoned  chalice. 

Sunday  1th. — Re-write  part  of  Italian  story  this  morning— Mr. 

*  Irving  Van  "Wart,  his  nephew,  whom  he  had  taken  from  school  to  his 
quarters,  that  he  might  give  him  his  personal  attention  during  an  illness. 
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Mills  calls— drive  out  in  his  cabriolet — return  home  early — find 
Irving  very  restless  with  delirium. 

Monday,  %th. — Passed  last  night  in  Trving's  room,  who  was  very 
restless — this  day  write  at  the  Italian  story — dine  at  home— doctor 
calls — doubts  whether  Irving's  complaint  is  not  the  small-pox — pass 
the  night  in  Irving's  room. 

Tuesday,  %th. — Irving  very  much  broken  out — has  no  delirium  to- 
day— doctor  calls  at  noon — pronounces  complaint  small-pox— confluent 
— opens  pustules  with  hands — I  write  this  morning  at  Italian  story 
— dine  at  home — Irving  better  towards  evening — pass  the  night  in 
his  room — finish  Italian  story. 

March  10M. — Irving  seems  better  this  morning — very  little  fever 
— no  delirium— this  day  I  re-arrange  plan  of  Author — dine  at  home — 
in  evening  Irving  has  more  fever  and  a  little  delirium,  but  soon  falls 
asleep  and  awakes  more  composed — pass  the  night  in  his  room — he 
sleeps  very  well. 

March  \\th. — Write  from  five  o'clock  this  morning  at  Author — 
Irving  quite  comfortable — Mr.  Galignani  calls  this  morning  about 
my  editing  suite  of  English  authors — we  cannot  agree  about  the  first 
condition,  viz.  an  advance  of  100/. — he  goes  off  to  consult  Didot. 

March  \Wi. — Galignani  called  to-day  and  acceded  to  my  terms. 

March  \Uh. — Write  prospectus  and  terms  for  collection  of  British 
Literature — Galignani  calls  and  agrees  to  my  terms — 250  francs  a 
volume — 2500  francs  in  advance. 

He  asked  an  advance  because  he  did  not  wish  to  put  his 
name,  which  was  his  capital,  to  a  doubtful  enterprise  without 
some  certain  remuneration. 

March  15^.— Write  introduction  to  Wolfert  Webber— received  a 
present  of  books  from  Galignani  and  Baudry,  for  my  correction  of 
Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker,  consisting  of  thirty-three  vols., 
octavo,  elegantly  bound,  of  choice  French  authors :  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  Moliere,  &c. 

March  \ltli. — Write  a  little  this  morning  at  Buckthorne  story— 
merely  arranging  it. 

March  WncL — Wrote  this  morning  at  Goldsmith's  Life— (for  the 
collection  of  British  Literature  he  tiad  just  agreed  to  edit) — at  two 
o'clock  went  to  a  wedding,  &c. — return  home  and  find  letter  from 
Murray  full  of  kindness  and  friendly  profession — offers  1200  guineas 
for  my  new  work  in  two  vols.,  without  seeing  it  till  in  print. 

March  25^. — Write  to  Murray  requiring  1500/. 

I  give  the  letter  which  shows  that  he  had  now  abandoned 
his  project  of  a  second  Sketch  Book. 
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To  JOHN  MURRAY. 

Paris,  March  25,  1824. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Your  letter  of  the  18th  was  a  very  gratifying  one, 
as  it  so  satisfactorily  accounted  for  a  silence  which  quite  perplexed 
me.  I  do  not  regret  having  turned  aside  from  my  idea  of  preparing 
two  more  volumes  of  the  Sketch  Book,  as  I  think  I  have  run  into  a 
plan  and  thrown  off  writings  which  will  be  more  novel  and  attractive. 
I  have  the  materials  for  two  volumes  nearly  prepared,  but  there  will 
yet  be  a  little  re-writing  and  filling  up  necessary.  I  hope,  however, 
to  lay  the  work  before  you  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  I  think  the 
title  will  be  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.  Your 
offer  of  twelve  hundred  guineas  without  seeing  the  MS.  is,  I  confess, 
a  liberal  one,  and  made  in  your  own  gentlemanlike  manner,  but  I 
would  rather  you  would  see  the  MS.  aud  make  it  fifteen  hundred. 
Don't  think  me  greedy  after  money  ;  but  in  fact  I  have  need  of  all  I 
can  get  just  now,  as  I  can  do  five  pounds'  worth  of  good  with  every 
pound  I  can  spare,  and  since  the  world  won't  let  me  live  as  I  please, 
I  find  it  very  expensive  to  live  with  the  world. 

Those  who  have  seen  various  parts  of  what  I  have  prepared,  think 
the  work  will  be  the  best  thing  I  have  written,  and  that  it  will  be 
very  successful  with  the  public.  An  author  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
judge  of  his  productions,  otherwise  I  might  throw  my  own  opinion 
into  the  scale. 

I  shall  go  on  to  finish  the  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  shall  bring 
it  over  to  England  before  long,  as  I  can  write  upon  it  while  there, 
and  indeed  while  it  is  printing. 

I  write  in  excessive  haste  to  save  the  mail,  which  is  nearly  closing. 

Present  my  most  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Murray,  and  believe 
me, 

Dear  Sir,  very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

I  am  writing  with  a  bewildered  head  and  feverish  hand,  having 
returned  at  almost  daylight  from  a  fancy  ball  at  the  British  ambas- 
sador's. The  most  magnificent  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  which 
must  dazzle  all  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Arrival  in  London— Letter  to  Peter— Interview  with  Murray— Attends 
Eepresentation  of  Charles  II.  —  Leslie  —  Newton  —  Moore  —  William 
Spencer— Rogers — Lady  Caroline  Lamb— The  Man  of  many  Invitations 
— Leaves  London  with  Mills  for  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst — Goes  to  Bath 
to  meet  Moore — Elwyn's  Dinner — Extracts  from  Memorandum-book  — 
Farewell  to  Moore — Visit  to  his  Dresden  Friends,  the  Fosters— Letter 
to  Peter — Murray  advertises  Salmagundi — Intent  on  literary  Occupa- 
tion— Dinner  with  Eogers — His  good  Story  of  a  French  Abbd — Falls 
short  in  Manuscript  for  Tales  of  a  Traveller — Supplies  the  Deficiency 
— Starts  for  France — Letter  to  Moore  on  the  Way — Moore's  Reply — 
Kenney  and  Scroope  Davies. 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Murray,  given 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  leaving  Peter  in  his 
bachelor  quarters  at  No.  89,  Eue  Kichelieu,  Mr.  Irving  took 
his  work  over  to  England,  and  in  a  letter  dated  London, 
May  31,  1824,  thus  addresses  that  brother : 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  arrived  here  safe  and  sound  on  Friday 
evening,  after  a  very  pleasant  journey.  I  saw  Murray  on  Saturday, 
and  arranged  the  business  in  two  minutes.  He  behaved  like  a  gen- 
tleman. Told  me  he  had  not  replied  to  my  last  letter  because  he  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  my  arrival.  That  he  agreed  to  my  terms  with- 
out seeing  the  MSS.  That  it  could  be  put  to  press  the  moment  I 
was  ready,  and  should  be  printed  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  I  pleased. 
In  a  word,  everything  went  as  smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  heart  could 
wish. 

*  *  *  I  got  in  time  on  Friday  evening  to  see  the  second  represen- 
tation of  Charles  II.  It  succeeds  very  well,  though  the  critics  attack 
the  language.  The  fact  is,  the  first  act  is  extremely  heavy,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  extremely  ill  played.  *  *  *  The  second  act  goes  off 
famously,  and  so  does  the  greater  part  of  the  third,  in  consequence 
of  the  excellent  acting  of  Fawcett  in  Copp.  He  makes  it  one  of  the 
best  things  I  ever  saw  him  do.  I  shall  assist  Payne  in  pruning  the 
piece  to-day,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  a  good  run.  Payne 
intends  putting  it  to  press  immediately. 

Leslie  has  completely  established  his  reputation  by  his  Sancho  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Duchess.  It  is  a  lovely  painting  ;  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  I  have  seen  in  modern  art.  It  is  decidedly  the 
crack  picture  of  the  Exhibition,  and  is  greatly  talked  of.  Lord  Egre- 
mont  is  the  owner  of  it.  He  has  taken  Leslie  by  the  hand  for  this 
year  or  two  past  in  a  generous  manner. 
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*  *  *  Newton's  Dr.  Porceaugnac  is  far  beyond  my  expectations, 
and  does  him  great  credit.  For  composition  and  execution  it  is  far 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  ;  and  he  has  managed  the  subject  so  as  to 
obviate  the  objections  we  apprehended.  He  is  getting  reputation  as 
fast  as  could  be  wished. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  I  got  my  work  ready  before  coming  here,  or  I 
should  have  been  full  of  perplexity  and  annoyance,  as  I  am  kept  in  a 
continual  whirl.  Moore  is  in  town.  I  was  with  him  a  great  part  of 
the  day  before  yesterday ;  yesterday  he  passed  in  the  country ;  to- 
day we  dine  together. 

I  write  in  extreme  haste,  just  to  give  you  the  main  points  of  infor- 
mation. I  will  write  fuller  at  more  leisure. 

Colonel  Aspinwall  tells  me  he  has  copious  particulars  about  Kidd  to 
give  me.  Affectionately  your  brother, 

W.  I. 

"William  Spencer  has  just  invited  me  to  take  up  my  quarters  at 
his  lodgings,  No.  4,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square.  Address  to  me 
there. 

"William  Spencer,  here  mentioned,  was  the  author  of  those 
exquisite  lines  familiar  to  every  reader  of  poetry,  beginning : 
"Too  late  I  stayed — forgive  the  crime."  Besides  the  lite- 
rary characters  mentioned  in  this  letter,  his  memorandum- 
book  presents  the  following  glimpses  of  Rogers,  and  speci- 
mens of  his  table-talk.  Byron,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
died  at  Missolonghi  in  April,  and  his  executors  had  insisted 
upon  the  total  destruction  of  the  Memoirs  presented  to 
Moore. 

Sunday,  May  30M. — Breakfasted  with  Rogers  in  company  with 
Newton,  Leslie,  and  Proctor,  the  poet.  Rogers  said  that  when  Lord 
Byron  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  quarrelled,  Lord  Byron  told  him, 
wnen  men  and  women  fell  out,  the  one  that  keeps  the  ground  longest 
wins.  Lady  Caroline  gave  in  two  minutes  before  me.  Lady  Caro- 
line took  all  Lord  Byron's  letters,  made  a  funeral  pyre  of  them,  put 
his  miniature  on  the  top,  had  a  number  of  young  girls  to  dance 
round,  singing  a  kind  of  incantation,  and  burnt  them ;  but  mark  you, 
they  were  only  copies,  and  what  made  the  ridiculousness  complete 
was,  that  there  was  no  one  present  to  be  taken  in  by  it  but  herself, 
and  she  was  in  the  secret. 

He  said  when  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  separated,  Byron  told  all 
his  friends,  and  Rogers  among  the  number,  that  he  alone  was  to 
blame. 

Rogers  thinks  Murray  the  great  loser  by  the  burning  of  the  MSS., 
as  he  bought  a  post  obit  work  not  to  be  available  until  the  death  of  a 
man  younger  than  himself;  of  course  he  ran  a  great  risk  ;  unexpect- 
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edly  the  death  of  that  person  makes  the  MSS.  available  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  but  he  is  deprived  of  his  bargain. 

Rogers  says  Moore  does  not  recollect  the  MSS.,  and  he  says  he 
does  not  believe  he  read  it ;  as  while  in  Paris  he  was  so  continually 
engaged  he  had  not  time  to  read  even  his  billet-doux. 

.Rogers  suspected  he  himself  is  handled  harshly  in  the  Memoir,  as 
Moore  did  not  show  it  to  him. 

A  few  days  later,  his  memorandum-book  contains  this 
further  specimen  of  the  table-talk  of  the  poet,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  men  most  sought  after  in 
high  society  in  England: 

Saturday,  June  5th. — Called  on  Rogers.  He  gave  me  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  sincerity  of  dinner  invitations.  He  was  invited  by 
Lady  J.  to  dine  with  her  on  a  certain  day.  He  endeavoured  to 
excuse  himself,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  town  on  a  country  excur- 
sion. She  would  take  no  excuse  ;  he  must  come ;  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  on  any  terms ;  would  take  her  chance,  &c.  &c.  He  ac- 
cordingly promised  to  come  if  he  should  return  from  the  country  in 

time.  He  was  asked  by  Lady  B P to  come  on  the  same 

day ;  he  made  the  same  excuse.  She  would  not  listen  to  it ;  he 
had  disappointed  her  so  often,  he  must  come;  she  would  expect 
him,  &c,  «fec. 

The  Duchess  of  S told  him  that  when  he  returned  to  town  he 

must  come  and  dine  with  her ;  she  was  always  at  home,  and  would 
always  be  glad  to  see  him,  &c.  £c.  &c. 

He  returned  to  town  on  the  day  designated  in  the  invitations; 

made  a  morning  call  on  Lady  J .  "  Well,"  cried  she,  "  you  are 

coming  to  dine  ;  that's  so  good  of  you;  that's  so  friendly  !"  ' 

"  I  will  come  with  pleasure,"  replied  Rogers,  "  if  your  table  is  not 
made  up ;  otherwise  make  no  stranger  of  me ;  I  can  dine  elsewhere ; 
Lady  B P has  asked  me,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Why,  really ;  to  treat  you  as  a  friend,  we  are  expecting  a  great 

many;  our  table  is  full,  and  if  you  could  dine  with  Lady  B ; 

you  see  I  make  no  ceremony,"  &c.  &c. 

Rogers  took  his  leave  good  humouredly,  and  went  to  Lady  B . 

"  Ah  !  you  are  coming  to  say  yes ;  you  mean  to  dine  with  us  to- 
day ;  that's  so  good  of  you,  I'll  never  forget  it,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  have  come  to  accept,  but  yet  don't  put  yourself 
to  inconvenience  ;  I  can  dine  elsewhere." 

"  Why,  really,  we  have  issued  invitations  for  as  many  as  our  table 
will  hold,  but  L.  has  not  replied ;  if  you  could  see  him,  and  know 
whether  he  comes  or  not.  If  he  does  not  come  and  you  would  take 
his  place,  we  would  be  so  obliged,"  &c.  &c. 

Rogers  had  now  his  dernier  ressort,  the  Duchess  of  S ,  who  was 

alwavs  at  home,  and  was  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  would  always 
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take  it  as  a  favour  if  he  would  come  sans  ceremonie.  He  accordingly 
called  on  her,  but  she  never  said  a  word  about  his  coming  to  dinner. 
In  fine,  the  man  of  many  invitations  ate  his  dinner  at  a  coffee-house, 
and  spent  a  dull  evening  at  a  theatre. 

Sunday,  June  §th. — Called  on  Rogers  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
brother's  at  Paddington — Rogers  stopping  to  speak  with  various 
persons  on  the  way — the  Duke  this — Sir  Harry  that — stopped  to 
hear  music — observed  that  he  liked  to  hear  music  in  warm  weather 
— pass  the  White  Conduit  House — speculates  upon  the  characters 
and  concerns  of  people  whom  we  meet — tells  anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron 
when  he  saw  him  at  Pisa  in  Italy — his  sisters  at  dinner,  and 
several  nephews — in  evening  thick  fog  came  up — returned  by  coach 
— pretty  woman  in  it — Rogers  facetious. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  record,  he  writes  to  Peter 
in  a  letter  dated  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst,  June  10,  1824  : 

I  passed  about  nine  days  in  town,  in  a  complete  hurry.  To  attend 
to  any  literary  concerns  was  impossible.  Payne  copied  part  of  my 
MS.  and  got  other  parts  copied  by  others,  excepting  about  fifty  pages 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  me  here.  I  shall  be  able  to  forward  all  by 
the  fifteenth  via  Liverpool.  I  left  London  on  Monday  last  with 
Mills,  and  got  here  the  same  day  to  dinner.  I  have  been  here  three 
days,  the  weather  beautiful,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  see 
the  neighbourhood.  The  scenery  about  here  is  very  fine ;  a  great 
deal  of  wild  forest  land.  I  am  delighted  with  the  manor-house  and 
its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Compton*  is  ....  a  complete  specimen  of  an 
English  country  gentleman.  His  whole  establishment  is  perfect  in 
its  kind,  and  quite  a  study.  *  *  *  I  shall  stay  here  until  the  14th, 
when  I  go  to  Bath  to  meet  Moore  (whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  in 
London).  It  will  be  the  time  of  the  musical  festival.  I  shall  pass  a 
couple  of  days  at  Bath,  and  then  go  on  to  Brummy. 

I  shall  wait  a  few  days  longer  before  I  put  my  work  to  press  in 
London,  as  I  wish  the  American  edition  to  have  a  little  chance  for  a 
start. 

Prom  this  place  Mr.  Irving  proceeded  to  Bath,  where  he 
had  engaged  to  meet  Moore,  and  on  the  17th  we  have  this 
record  in  his  memorandum-hook : 

Thursday,  June  Yltli. — Breakfasted  with  Moore — rambled  together 
about  Bath — called  at  Catalani's,  who  was  not  up — left  Bath  at 
eleven  in  post-chaise  with  Moore  for  his  cottage — drove  through 
very  pleasant  country — Moore  told  me  entertaining  story  of  his  be- 
coming acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had  just  buried  her  husband — 

*  Brother-in-law  of  Frank  Mills,  an  Oxford  scholar  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  at  Paris,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  this  visit. 
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arrived  at  the  cottage  between  twelve  and  one — very  pleasantly 
situated,  and  a  delightfully  arranged  little  retreat — we  rambled  about 
the  fields  and  to  Bowood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  princely 
mansion  of  stone,  with  columns  in  front — fine  park  around — found 
Lord  Lansdowne  at  home,  who  received  us  very  kindly — walked  over 
the  grounds  with  us — pretty  waterfall — wished  us  to  stay  to  dinner 
— accompanied  us  part  of  the  way  back — begged  me  to  call  on  him 
when  I  came  to  town — returned  to  the  cottage  to  dinner — pleasant 
dinner — in  the  evening  a  delightful  walk — passed  the  evening  at  the 
rectory— rector  ill  a-bed — large  family  of  sons  and  daughters — very 
pleasant — returned  home  about  half-past  nine,  and  went  to  my  room 
at  ten,  but  remained  reading  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Memoirs  till  half- 
past  twelve. 

Not  the  Memoirs,  of  course,  which  had  been  destroyed, 
and  which  he  had  already  read. 

Moore's  Diary  of  this  date  has  the  following  : 

Jmie  Ylth. — Took  Irving  after  dinner  to  show  him  to  the  Starkeys', 
but  he  was  sleepy  and  did  not  open  his  mouth ;  the  same  at  Elwyn's 
dinner.  Not  strong  as  a  lion,  but  delightful  as  a  domestic  animal. 

Elwyn's  dinner  was  at  Bath  on  the  16th,  and  was  given  to 
a  number  of  guests  of  both  sexes.  The  modest  American,  a 
stranger  to  all  probably  but  Moore,  was  not  apt  to  "  come 
out"  on  such  occasions.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  easy 
familiarity  of  domestic  life  that  he  could  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  was  here  that  the  riches  of  his  con- 
versation were  most  apparent.  His  forte  in  this  respect  was 
his  humour ;  much  of  whicb,  however,  was  of  a  kind  of 
which  language  can  give  no  idea  ;  in  was  not  more  in  what 
he  said,  than  in  the  way  he  said  it ;  the  play  of  feature,  the 
eye,  the  tone,  the  gesture.  There  was  a  natural,  easy,  de- 
lightful sportiveness  about  his  conversation  when  under  no 
restraints  of  form  or  ceremony,  a  mixture  of  wit,  whim,  fun, 
and  drollery,  of  which  few  could  resist  the  fascination.  His 
vivacity,  however,  was  apt  to  desert  him  when  he  most  needed 
it,  and  especially  when  among  strangers,  where  he  was  con- 
scious of  particular  or  critical  observation.  Moore,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  always  a  sprightly  and  reliable  conversationalist, 
and  ever  ready  to  extract  enjoyment  from  the  flying  moment, 
wherever  passed.  He  seemed  ever  to  rise  in  the  morning, 
as  Mr.  Irving  once  remarked  of  him,  with  the  words  of  the 
Bong  on  his  lips  : 

Say  -what  shall  be  our  sport  to-day. 
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I  continue  with  the  memorandum-book : 

June  \Wi. — Rose  at  seven — read  more  of  Lord  Byron  while 
dressing — pleasant  breakfast— after  breakfast  adjourned  to  Moore's 
study,  where  I  prepared  a  despatch  for  Murray  of  part  of  the  MS. 
of  Strange  Stories— dined  a  little  after  two  that  I  might  get  to 
(blank)  in  time  for  the  coach— after  dinner  set  off  with  Moore, 
Mrs.  Moore  and  Mr.  Brannegan  accompanying  us  part  of  the  way — 
had  a  very  pleasant  walk  with  Moore  through  Lord  Lansdowne's 
grounds  to  Mr.  (blank),  where  we  found  the  coach  had  just  passed — 
stopped  there  and  took  tea  while  they  sent  for  a  chaise — Bowles 
church  and  parsonage  in  sight — had  a  pleasant  gossiping  cup  of  tea, 
and  then  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  that  charming  fellow  Moore — a 
brilliant  in  head  and  heart. 

From  Birmingham,  where  he  went  from  Moore's,  to  make 
a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  his  sister's  family,  he  writes  to  Peter, 
July  29 :  "  I  have  furnished  Murray  with  MSS.  of  part  of 
the  first  volume,  but  have  received  no  proof-sheet  as  yet;" 
and  nine  days  later,  we  have  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother  at  Havre,  where  he  had  probably  gone  to  look 
after  his  steam-boat  interest,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  close 
of  the  epistle.  The  letter  touches  on  various  literary 
matters,  and  is  dated,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  residence  of 
his  Dresden  friends,  the  Fosters,  where  he  was  now  on  a 
visit  : 

Brickhill,  near  Bedford,  July  7,  1824. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  arrived  here  from  town  last  night  on  a 
visit  to  my  kind  Dresden  friends,  the  Fosters,  who  have  welcomed 
me  as  to  my  own  home.  I  shall  stay  here  seven  or  eight  days  at 
least. 

I  went  from  Birmingham  to  town  to  put  the  printers  in  motion,  as 
I  received  no  proof-sheets.  It  was  well  I  did,  as  I  found  Murray 
had  intended  keeping  the  work  back  till  November.  On  finding  the 
danger  of  being  anticipated  by  an  American  edition,  he  changed  his 
plan,  and  has  advertised  it  for  the  first  of  August,  and  set  the  press 
hard  at  work.  I  now  receive  proof-sheets  daily,  and  can  push  the 
publication  as  briskly  as  I  please ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  it  too 
quickly.  I  fancy  it  will  appear  about  the  tenth  of  August.  I  shall 
take  care  to  forward  sheets  to  America.  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
work's  being  pirated  in  America,  under  any  circumstances.  The 
public  would  set  their  faces  against  it.  I  am  told  much  disapproba- 
tion has  been  expressed  at  the  letters  of  Oldstyle  having  been  got  up 
and  published  without  my  knowledge  and  consent. 

I  have  promised  Murray  to  prepare  a  corrected  edition  of  Salma- 
gundi for  him,  with  additions,  such  as  you  and  I  had  talked  of;  and 

YOL.  II.  2  E 
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have  written  to  Paulding  to  hasten  the  essays  he  is  to  contribute.  I 
have  materials  enough  for  my  part  of  the  job  lying  by  me  in  half- 
formed  sketches,  that  I  should  otherwise  have  probably  made  no  use 
of.  It  will,  therefore,  cost  me  scarce  any  trouble,  and  will  pay  me 
handsomely.  Murray  is  anxious  to  get  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  other  booksellers,  and  to  have  my  writings  complete.  He  has 
advertised  the  work  as  in  the  press,  with  corrections  and  alterations, 
by  way  of  deterring  other  booksellers  from  publishing  more  editions.* 

Campbell  has  promised  to  give  me  some  particulars  for  his  bio- 
graphy, and  I  will  get  hints  from  Rogers  when  I  go  next  to  town. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  met  you  at  Birmingham ;  though,  if  you 
are  passing  your  time  pleasantly  in  Normandy,  I  shall  feel  satisfied. 
Do  not,  however,  suffer  yourself  to  IDC  bothered  about  steam-boat 
concerns.  If  it  yields  you  gratification  and  amusement,  well  and 
good ;  otherwise  I  am  convinced  I  can  cut  out  agreeable  occupation 
for  both  of  us,  enough  to  employ  our  time  and  fill  our  pockets. 

Five  days  later,  July  12,  he  writes  from  the  same  place  to 
Peter: 

I  shall  leave  here  on  Thursday  next  for  London,  but  shall  leave  it 
almost  immediately  on  a  hasty  excursion  to  Yorkshire ;  which  per- 
formed, I  shall  think  of  getting  over  to  France  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  if  you  are  still  at  Havre,  will  come  that  way.  I  wish  to  get  back 
to  Paris,  and  get  to  work  again.  *  *  * 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  I  am  to  prepare  an  improved  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Salmagundi  for  Murray.  I  shall  get  materials  for 
Rogers'  and  Campbell's  biographies  in  London,  and  then,  if  I  can 
get  a  quiet  room  at  Auteuil  for  the  month  of  August,  I  think  I  can 
get  a  profitable  little  lot  of  work  done.  I  feel  the  impulse  strong  on 
me  to  keep  my  pen  moving,  and  am  resolved  not  to  flag  nor  falter 
until  I  have  secured  plenty  of  the  needful  to  make  life  easy. 

It  was  to  "  make  life  easy,"  to  place  himself  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  continued  exertion,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  embar- 
rassment, that  he  proposed  at  this  time  to  avail  himself  of 
every  chance  of  profitable  literary  occupation.  "  I  am 
anxious,  at  present,  by  every  exertion,"  is  the  language  of 
another  letter  to  Peter,  "to  attain  sufficient  to  make  us 
both  independent  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  I  think  by 
making  the  most  of  time  and  opportunity,  we  may  easily 
effect  it." 

The  last  entry  in  his  memorandum-book  gives  us  a 
further  allusion  to  Rogers,  whose  biography  and  that  of 

*  This  project  was  afterwards  dropped. 
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Campbell  he  was  intending  to  prepare  for  the  collection  of 
British  Literature,  for  which  Galignani  had  engaged  his  pen, 
though  he  never  got  beyond  a  brief  life  of  Groldsmith,  in  an 
undertaking  which  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 

Called  at  Rogers' — found  Kenney  and  Rogers'  brother  breakfast- 
ing with  him — sat  and  chatted  till  twelve — went  with  Kenney  to 
Leslie's. — Dined  with  Rogers  tete-a-iete — he  was  very  critical  and 
censorious  on  Moore  and  others — told  a  good  story  of  the  French 
Abbes — before  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  houses  of  the  principal 
noblemen  there  would  be  a  plate  left  for  some  chance  Abbe — and  the 
first  that  arrived  took  it — about  dinner-time  you  would  see  the 
Abbes  (illegible)  picking  their  way  from  the  top  of  one  stone  to 
another — ringing  or  rapping  at  the  port-cocher,  and  inquiring, 
Y-a-t-il  de place  ?  Non,  Monsieur  ;  then  he  would  tillup  onward. — On 
one  occasion  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  there  was  a 
party  dining — the  cart  went  by  carrying  criminals  to  the  guillotine — 
all  the  company  ran  to  the  windows — the  Abbe  being  a  short  man 
tried  to  peep  on  tiptoe,  but  in  vain,  so  he  went  down  to  the  port- 
cocker. — As  the  vehicle  went  by,  one  of  the  victims  who  knew  the 
Abbe  bowed  to  him — the  Abbe  returned  the  salutation — "  What ! 
you  are  his  friend — you  are  one  of  them — away  with  him" — the  poor 
Abbe  was  hoisted  into  the  cart  and  hurried  to  the  guillotine. — The 
company  having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  returned  to  the  table — the 
Abbe's  place  was  vacant — Mais  ou  est  Mr.  I*  Abbe?  Alas  !  the  poor 
Abbe  was  already  headless. 

July  30£/i,  he  writes  to  Peter  from  London : 

I  had  hoped  by  this  time  to  be  on  my  way  for  France,  but  the 
work  has  been  thrown  back  this  last  week,  by  'finding  the  MSS.  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  matter  for  two  octavo  volumes,  so  I  am  obliged 
to  supply  a  couple  of  sheets  for  each  volume. 

The  first  volume  I  help  out  by  introduction,  and  by  introducing 
passages  into  Buckthorne's  Life. 

I  have  just  scribbled  off  another  robber  tale  for  the  second,  which 
will  nearly  supply  the  needful,  and  I  think  will  increase  the  effect  of 
the  third  part.  It  makes  me  feel  more  confident  of  the  series  of 
Banditti  tales. 

The  moment  I  have  corrected  the  last  proof-sheet,  I  shall  start. 

Having  risen  early  on  the  morning  of  August  13,  and 
corrected  proof-sheets  till  nine,  and  received  Murray's  drafts 
for  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months, 
for  500  guineas  each,  he  left  London  at  two  o'clock  in  coach 
for  Brighton,  crossed  thence  the  next  day  to  Dieppe,  and 
the  day  following  had  engaged  lodgings  at  Auteuil,  a  few 
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miles  from  Paris,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  hoping  to 
do  a  profitable  lot  of  work. 

It  was  at  Brighton,  on  his  way,  that  he  addressed  to 
Moore  this,  as  the  poet  terms  it  in  his  Diary, "  very  amusing 
letter,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  poet's  biographer,  Lord  John,  now  Earl  Russell. 

To  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Brighton,  August  14,  1824. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 

I  forget  how  the  song  ends,  but  here  I  am  at  Brighton  just  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  France.  I  have  dragged  myself  out  of  Lon- 
don as  a  horse  drags  himself  out  of  the  slough  or  a  fly  out  of  a  honey- 
pot,  almost  leaving  a  limb  behind  him  at  every  tug.  Not  that  I  have 
been  immersed  in  pleasure  and  surrounded  by  sweets,  but  rather  up 
to  the  ears  in  ink,  and  harassed  by  printers'  devils. 

I  never  have  had  such  fagging  in  altering,  adding,  and  correcting ; 
and  I  have  been  detained  beyond  all  patience  by  the  delays  of  the 
press.  Yesterday  I  absolutely  broke  away,  without  waiting  for  the 
last  sheets.  They  are  to  be  sent  after  me  here  by  mail  to  be  corrected 
this  morning,  or. else  they  must  take  their  chance.  Prom  the  time  I 
first  started  pen  in  hand  on  this  work,  it  has  been  nothing  but  hard 
driving  with  me. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  Tunbridge  to  see  the  Donegals, 
which  I  really  and  greatly  regret.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  nobody  except 
a  friend  or  two,  who  had  the  kindness  to  hunt  me  out.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Story,  and  1  ate  a  dinner  there  that  it  took  me  a  week 
to  digest,  having  been  obliged  to  swallow  so  much  hard-favoured 
nonsense  from  a  loud-talking  baronet  whose  name,  thank  God,  I 
forget,  but  who  maintained  Byron  was  not  a  man  of  courage,  and 
therefore  his  poetry  was  not  readable.  I  was  really  afraid  he  would 
bring  John  Story  to  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

I  went  a  few  evenings  since  to  see  Kenney's  new  piece,  the  Alcaid. 
It  went  off  lamely,  and  the  Alcaid  is  rather  a  bore,  and  comes  near 
to  be  generally  thought  so.  Poor  Kenney  came  to  my  room  next 
evening,  and  I  could  not  have  believed  that  one  night  could  have 
ruined  a  man  so  completely.  I  swear  to  you  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
a  flimsy  suit  of  clothes  had  left  some  bedside  and  walked  into  my 
room  without  waiting  for  the  owner  to  get  up  ;  or  that  it  was  one  of 
those  frames  on  which  clothiers  stretch  coats  at  their  shop  doors ; 
until  I  perceived  a  thin  face  sticking  edgeways  out  of  the  collar  of 
the  coat  like  the  axe  in  a  bundle  of  fasces.  He  was  so  thin,  and 
pale,  and  nervous,  and  exhausted — he  made  a  dozen  difficulties  in 
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getting  over  a  spot  in  the  carpet,  and  never  would  have  accomplished 
it  if  he  had  not  lifted  himself  over  by  the  points  of  his  shirt-collar. 

I  saw  Rogers  just  as  I  was  leaving  town.  He  told  me  he  had  seen 
you,  and  that  the  christening  was  soon  to  take  place. 

I  had  not  time  to  ask  Rogers  any  particulars  about  you,  and  indeed 
he  is  not  exactly  the  man  from  whom  I  would  ask  news  about  my 
friends.  I  dined  tete-a-tete  with  him  some  time  since,  and  lie  served 
up  his  friends  as  he  served  up  his  fish,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  over 
each.  It  was  very  piquant,  but  it  rather  set  my  teeth  on  edge. 

I  hope  you  are  working  at  Lord  Byron's  life.  Sheridan's  can  keep 
without  disadvantage,  but  now  is  the  time  to  work  at  Lord  B.  so  as 
to  bring  it  out  before  the  interest  shall  have  died  away,  or  that  others 
shall  have  usurped  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  him. 

I  met  Mrs.  Brannegan  one  evening  at  the  opera,  and  on  parting 
inquired  her  address.  I  was  too  busy  to  call  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
made  my  call  the  very  day  she  had  departed. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Moore.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  if  but  a  line  ; 
particularly  if  my  work  pleases  you,  but  don't  say  a  word  against  it. 
I  am  easily  put  out  of  humour  with  what  I  do.  Give  as  much  love 
to  Mrs.  Moore  as  it  is  respectable  in  a  husband  to  countenance,  and 
tell  her  I  have  ordered  a  copy  of  my  work  to  be  sent  to  her. 

Yours  ever, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


The  following  is  Moore's  reply  : 

1824. 

MY  DEAR  IRVING,  —  I  take  the  opportunity  of  a  packet  to  Paris  to 
tell  you  that  your  book  is  delightful.  I  never  can  answer  for  what 
the  public  will  like,  but  if  they  do  not  devour  this  with  their  best 
appetite,  then  is  good  writing,  good  fun,  good  sense,  and  all  other 
goods  of  authosship,  thrown  away  upon  them.  I  had  to  listen  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  the  other  evening  reading  over  whole  pages  of 
Buckthorne,  which  I  already  knew  by  heart,  but  which  he  seemed  so 
pleased  with  that  it  would  have  been  a  sin  to  stop  him.  Luttrell 
also  has  been  warm  in  your  praises,  and  altogether  your  muse,  I 
think,  treads  upon  velvet. 

We  have  had  Bowood  swarming  with  aristocracy  and  wit,  and  I 
have  been  gallanting  the  fair  Genoese,  Madlle.  Durazzo,  to  mass  (at 
Wardour)  and  other  gaieties.  Lord  Bath's  also  has  been  among  my 
visiting  places,  and  upon  the  whole  I  have  been  quite  as  idle  as  I 
ought  not  to  have  been. 

Your  lively  letter  from  Brighton  was  far  too  sprightly  to  be  kept 
under  cork,  and  accordingly  it  effervesced  out  at  Bowood,  much  to 
poor  Kenney's  exposure  and  the  delight  of  every  one.  I  never  read 
anything  so  good  even  in  your  books.  That  "  injiclm  scurra,"  Kenney 
(as  I  could  collect  from  Rogers),  showed  me  up  for  the  dinner  I  made 
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my  good-natured  friend  in  Cleveland-row  give  you  all.    It  was  an 
officious  trick  of  me,  I  own. 

We  had  little  Russell  christened  while  Lord  John  was  here,  and  I 
am  afraid  he  will  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  for  he  was  laughing  at 
the  parson  all  the  time  of  the  operation. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Irving, 

Ever  heartily  yours, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

Bessy  likes  you  rather  too  well  to  make  her  praise  of  your  book 
worth  much,  but  she  is  enchanted. 

The  dinner  here  alluded  to  is  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Irving's 
diary  in  this  way :  "  Dined  at  Mr.  Moore's,  near  the  park — 
with  Kenney,  Moore,  Newton,  and  Fitzroy  Stanhope — sat 
long  at  table — talk  about  Scroope  Davies— from  thence  went 
to  Mrs.  Story's  to  supper — all  the  party  dull  and  heavy." 
In  conversation  I  have  heard  him  allude  to  Kenney's  annoy- 
ance at  an  incessant  interchange  of  anecdotes  about  "  Scroope 
Davies,"  that  was  kept  up  between  Moore  and  Eitzroy  Stan- 
hope, whom  Moore  included  at  the  last  moment  in  the  din- 
ner, at  first  intended  only  for  Kenney,  Newton,  and  Irving, 
which  would  have  made  "  a  good  ensemble."  Fitzroy  Stan- 
hope was  a  stranger  to  all  but  Moore,  and  did  not  fit  in  to 
the  party.  He  was  decidedly  de  trop  for  the  "  unrestrained 
flow  of  soul"  which  Kenney  and  the  other  two  had  promised 
themselves.  "You  have  spoiled  the  dinner,"  said  Mr. 
Irving  to  Moore,  when  he  told  him  of  the  innovation ;  "  he 
is  a  stranger  to  us  all,  and  will  not  be  of  accord."  "  Never 
you  fear,"  said  Moore ;  "  we'll  spread  him  over  the  scale,  like 
a  false  note  in  music."  But  I  was  right,  said  Mr.  Irving, 
in  relating  the  anecdote;  "it  spoiled  the  dinner."  "  Oh!" 
said  Kenney  to  him  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  Story's,  "  it  was 
nothing  but  Scroope  Davies  this,  and  Scroope  Davies  that ; 
they  killed  me  with  their  Scroope  Davies."  It  was  probably 
after  this  infliction  that  Kenney  related  the  anecdote,  which 
I  quote  from  Moore's  Diary,  and  which  may  have  had  a  sig- 
nificance which  Moore  knew  how  to  interpret,  when  he  wrote 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Irving : 

Kenney  mentioned  to-day  Charles  Lamb's  being  once  bored  by  a 
lady  praising  to  him  such  a  "  charming  man!"  &c.  &c.,  ending  with  : 
"  Tknow  him,  bless  him  !"  On  which  Lamb  said,  "  Well,  I  don't,  but 
damn  him  at  a  hazard !" 
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Kenney  was  no  doubt  ready  with  a  similar  cliance  impre- 
cation upon  Scroope-Davies,  specimens  of  whose  wit  formed 
the  burden  of  the  feast. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Irving  soon  after  from  Newton 
is  this  passage :  "  When  you  see  Kenney  give  my  best  re- 
gards to  him.  I  hope  he  has  recovered  entirely  from  Scroope 
Daviesj  his  friend  Stanhope  is  looking  remarkably  well." 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

Publication  of  the  "Tales  of  a  Traveller" — Letter  to  Mrs.  Paris — His 
Opinion  of  the  "Tales  of  a  Traveller" — Death  of  Louis  XVIIL— Passes 
Two  Days  in  the  old  Chateau  of  Usse — The  Duchess  of  Duras — Descrip- 
tion of  his  Bachelor  Establishment  in  Paris — Interruptions  of  Society — 
His  evil  Genius — Down-hearted — Letter  to  Pierre  Paris  Irving — Letter 
to  Leslie— Letter  to  Brevoort— Close  of  1824. 

THE  Tales  of  a  Traveller  was  published  in  London,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  at  a  price  fixed 
by  Murray  which  occasioned  some  murmurs,  though  it  sold 
rapidly.  In  New  York,  it  was  published  in  four  parts ;  the 
first  part,  consisting  of  Strange  Stories,  by  a  Nervous  Gen- 
tleman, August  24 ;  the  second  part,  Buckthorne  and  his 
Friends,  September  7  ;  the  third  part,  The  Italian  Banditti, 
September  25  ;  and  the  fourth,  The  Money  Diggers,  October 
9 ;  this  last,  nearly  seven  weeks  later  than  the  appearance  of 
the  entire  volumes  in  London. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  was  fully  kept  up  by  the 
work,  but  it  did  not  excite  so  much  surprise,  and  conse- 
quently obtain  as  much  popularity  with  the  public,  as  his 
previous  productions:  "wherein,"  says  Newton,  in  a  letter 
dated  October  7,  1824,  "  you  will  only  find  the  lot  of  all 
popular  writers  when  they  give  the  world  a  work,  however 
well  executed,  but  resembling  in  its  nature  what  they  have 
already  done ;  the  better,  the  worse  for  them."  Newton 
thought  he  never  did  anything  better  than  The  Bold  Dra- 
goon ;  "the  dance  of  the  furniture  is  capital  indeed;" 
"Buckthorne,  too,"  he  says,  "and  all  the  Money  Digging 
part,  told  amazingly  well ;"  but,  he  adds,  "  the  young  Italian 
seemed  to  be  as  much  a  favourite  as  any.  I  heard  Hallam 
quoting  it  the  other  day,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  your  writing," 
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To  MRS.  CATHARINE  PARIS. 

Paris,  Sept.  20,  1824. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER,—  *  *  *  I  returned  a  few  weeks  since  from 
England,  where  I  went  to  publish  my  last  work.  *  *  *  It  has  been 
a  great  comfort  to  me  that  for  nearly  a  year  past  I  have  had  Peter 
with  me.  I  trust  we  shall  continue  for  the  future  together.  *  *  * 

Since  my  recent  return  from  England,  I  have  been  residing  at  a 
very  pleasant  village  (Auteuil)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  that  I 
might  be  quiet  and  might  keep  clear  of  the  crowd  and  dissipation  of 
the  metropolis.  Peter  remains  at  the  apartments  in  Paris,  but  comes 
out  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  stays  until  Sunday  morning  with  me ; 
and  I  sleep  occasionally  in  town.  In  this  way  we  manage  to  live  very 
pleasantly,  and  what  makes  it  particularly  agreeable  to  me  is  that  I 
am  perfectly  tranquil,  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  and 
paying  visits  and  going  into  society,  which  of  late  years  has  been  a 
perfect  harassment  to  me. 

Long  before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  had  my  last  work,  the 
Tales  of  a  Traveller.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  it  sells  rapidly  in 
England.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  please  you,  as  it  is  written  in 
a  different  mood  from  my  late  works.  Much  of  it  was  written  rapidly. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  are  in  it  some  of  the  best  things  I 
have  ever  written.  They  may  not  be  so  highly  finished  as  some  of 
my  former  writings,  but  they  are  touched  off  with  a  freer  spirit,  and 
are  more  true  to  life,  for  they  are  the  transcripts  of  scenes  that  I  have 
witnessed. 

October  $th. — I  have  suffered  this  letter  to  lie  by  me,  and  will  add 
a  little  more  to  it  before  I  send  it  off.  We  have  had  much  bustle  in 
Paris  of  late  between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  succession  of 
another.  I  have  become  a  little  callous  to  public  sights,  but  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  to  see  the  funeral  of  the  late  king,  and  the 
entrance  into  Paris  of  the  present  one.  Charles  X.  begins  his  reign, 
in  a  very  conciliating  manner,  and  is  really  popular.  The  Bourbons 
have  gained  great  accession  of  power  within  a  tew  years. 

But  to  descend  from  kings  to  humbler  personages.  Peter  and 
myself  intend  setting  off  in  a  few  days  on  a  ten  days5  tour  to  Orleans, 
Tours,  and  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Touraine,  the  centre  and  garden 
of  France.  After  this  we  shall  go  into  winter-quarters  at  our  apart- 
ments in  Paris.  *  *  * 

October  24/^. — We  have  just  returned  to  Paris  from  a  nine  days' 
excursion  along  the  Loire  and  through  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
of  Touraine.  *  *  *  The  weather,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
was  serene  and  delightful,  with  that  golden  autumnal  tint  that  gives 
such  a  richness  to  fine  scenery.  I  never  have  been  more  interested 
by  a  tour ;  we  have  been  through  scenes  full  of  historical  interest, 
and  have  visited  towns  and  castles  famous  in  story  as  well  as  striking 
and  picturesque  in  themselves.  We  passed  part  of  two  days  in  a  very 
interesting  and  gratii'ying  manner  in  the  old  chateau  of  Usse.  It  is 
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an  old  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Duras,  and  one  of  the  most 
romantic  piles  from  its  architecture,  situation,  and  the  scenery  it 
commands  that  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
richly-wooded  line  of  hills  looking  over  a  vast,  luxuriant  valley, 
through  which  the  noble  stream  of  the  Loire  flows  in  quiet  majesty, 
•while  a  beautiful  little  tributary  stream  called  the  Indre  winds  along 
one  border  of  the  valley  and  passes  under  the  very  terraces  of  the 
castle.  The  chateau  is  built  of  cream-coloured  stone,  which,  though 
many  centuries  have  passed  since  its  construction,  retains  its  original 
tint  and  freshness.  The  towers  are  singularly  picturesque,  and  the 
terraces,  the  avenues,  and  the  rich  groves  about  the  castle  give  it  a 
most  proud  and  lordly  air.  It  is,  however,  going  to  ruin ;  one  wing 
only  has  a  suite  of  apartments  in  tolerable  repair,  and  with  furniture 
tarnished  and  neglected.  The  rest  of  the  castle  is  used  partly  as 
store-rooms  and  granaries  for  the  estate,  and  the  concierge  (or  over- 
seer) and  his  family  reside  in  the  centre.  The  duke  visits  the  estate 
once  or  twice  a  year,  but  the  duchess,  whose  health  is  delicate,  has 
not  been  at  it  for  several  years.  The  fortunes  of  the  French  nobility 
have  been  so  scanty  of  late  years  that  even  those  who  have  conserved 
or  regained  their  paternal  estates  cannot  afford  to  repair  them  or  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  household  establishment.  The  Duke  of  Duras, 
whose  fortune  has  been  improved  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, talks  much  of  repairing  this  beautiful  chateau,  but  I  fear  it  will 
eventually  share  the  fate  of  most  of  the  other  French  chateaux.  The 
Duchess  of  Duras  is  one  of  the  finest  women  of  France,  idolised  in 
the  world  of  taste  and  literature,  and  extolled  for  her  exemplary  and 
amiable  character.  She  has  written  several  little  works  that  are  much 
esteemed,  and  her  house  is  the  resort  of  the  most  elegant  and  accom- 
plished society  of  Paris.  She  had  given  me  a  letter  to  the  concierge 
of  the  castle,  and  on  presenting  it  the  old  establishment  was,  in  a 
manner,  surrendered  to  my  command.  There  were  no  regular  ser- 
vants there,  but  the  family  of  the  old  concierge  took  every  pains  to 
accommodate  us ;  his  son  and  a  rustic  lad  waited  on  us,  and  alto- 
gether we  made  a  most  comfortable  as  well  as  a  most  interesting 
visit.  We  rambled  over  the  old  apartments  and  the  grass-grown  ter- 
races and  avenues  of  the  castle,  and  among  pines  and  fig-trees  laden 
with  their  fruits  ;  and  in  the  evening  had  a  blazing  fire  lighted  for  us 
in  the  library.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  lodged  so  much  to 
my  humour,  and  I  only  regretted  that  my  arrangements  obliged  me  so 
soon  to  leave  such  a  curious  and  interesting  place. 

I  have  given  you  this  little  incident  of  our  tour  with  some  detail, 
as  I  thought  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  have  one  point  treated 
a  little  minutely  than  to  have  the  whole  briefly  skimmed  over. 

We  are  now  settled  in  town  for  the  winter,  though  the  weather 
just  now  is  so  mild  and  delightful  that  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
country.  You  would  be  amused  if  you  could  look  in  upon  our 
bachelor  establishment.  The  mode  of  living  here  is  so  different  from 
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that  in  America  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  it.  *  *  * 
My  apartment  is  up  several  pairs  of  stairs,  what  you  would  think  the 
garret  in  America,  yet  it  consists  of  several  rooms  opening  into  each 
other,  excellently  well  fitted  up  and  finished  and  very  prettily  fur- 
nished. I  have  my  kitchen  included  in  the  range  of  my  chambers, 
and  the  main  door  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  which  opens  from  a  little 
ante-chamber  on  the  landing-place  of  the  great  staircase,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  street  door  to  my  premises,  and  excludes  the  world. 

I  have  a  French  servant-woman,  who  is  my  cook,  butler,  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  footman ;  who  keeps  everything  in  the  neatest  order, 
and  chatters  even  faster  than  she  works. 

Thus  we  manage  to  live  very  comfortably,  and  have  our  separate 
rooms,  where  we  can  occupy  ourselves  as  we  please  without  inter- 
fering with  each  other ;  and  need  not  meet  except  at  meal-times. 
The  great  national  library  (one  of  the  very  best  in  the  world)  is 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  my  lodgings,  and  I  have  the  privilege  of 
having  any  books  from  it  I  please.  I  should  enjoy  myself  completely 
here,  if  the  world  would  let  me  be  quiet ;  the  chief  drawback  on  my 
comfort  is  the  continued  interruption  of  society,  which,  in  a  great 
metropolis  like  this,  is  a  serious  grievance  to  any  one  who  has  ac- 
quired a  little  notoriety.  I  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  keep 
clear  of  the  whirl,  and  to  be  master  of  my  time  and  of  myself ;  but 
with  all  my  exertions  I  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  being  carried  away 
occasionally  by  the  current. 

The  author,  however,  was  doomed  to  more  serious  annoy- 
ances than  the  interruptions  of  society ;  annoyances  which 
touched  too  deeply  his  sensitive  nature. 

The  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  which  in  his  view,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  contained  some  of  the  best 
things  he  had  ever  written,  found  little  favour  with  some  of 
the  British  critics ;  and  in  his  own  country,  which  felt  a 
generous  pride  in  his  extended  reputation,  it  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  parts  be- 
fore he  was  told  there  were  some  "  violent  demonstrations 
of  hostility"  on  the  part  of  the  press. 

A  leaf  in  his  note-book  gives  the  following  disclosure  : 

November  23rd. — Went  to  Galignani's — met  my  evil  genius  there, 
who  told  me  the  critics  were  attacking  me  like  the  devil  in  England 
—returned  home  for  a  short  time,  but  could  not  remain — down- 
hearted. 

The  letters  which  follow,  though  varying  in  tone  and 
character,  are  all  more  or  less  coloured  by  the  same  "  down- 
hearted" feeling. 

The  first  is  addressed  to  a  nephew,  now  the  Eev.  Pierre 
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Paris  Irving,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen,  had  ventured  into  print  in  some 
contributions  to  a  little  periodical  called  The  Ely,  which 
ran  through  five  numbers  and  expired  : 

Paris,  Dec.  7,  1824. 

MY  DEAR  PIEEKE, — I  have  long  intended  to  answer  your  letter, 
but  I  am  so  much  occupied  at  one  time  and  interrupted  at  another, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  be  a  very  irregular  correspondent.  I  have 
been  much  gratified  by  the  good  accounts  I  hear  of  you  from  various 
quarters,  and  have  been  pleased  with  the  little  periodical  work  which 
you  sent  me,  which  gave  proof  of  very  promising  talent.  I  am 
sorry,  however,  to  find  you  venturing  into  print  at  so  early  an  age, 
as  I  consider  it  extremely  disadvantageous.  I  would  have  you  study 
assiduously  for  several  years  to  come,  without  suffering'  yourself, 
either  by  your  own  inclinations  or  the  suggestions  of  your  friends, 
to  be  persuaded  to  commit  the  merest  trine  to  the  press.  Let  me 
impress  this  most  earnestly  upon  you.  I  speak  from  observation  and 
experience  as  to  pernicious  effects  of  early  publishing.  It  begets 
an  eagerness  to  reap  before  one  has  sown.  It  produces  too  often  an 
indisposition  to  further  study,  and  a  restless  craving  after  popular 
applause.  There  is  nothing  that  a  very  young  man"  can  write  that 
will  not  be  full  of  faults  and  errors,  and  when  once  printed  they  re- 
main to  cause  him  chagrin  and  self-reproach  in  his  after  years.  The 
article  you  wrote  in  the  periodical  work,  for  instance,  was  very 
clever  as  to  composition,  and  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
writer  of  your  age  ;  but  then  you  showed  yourself  ignorant  of  music, 
though  you  undertook'to  satirise  a  musical  performance ;  at  a  riper  age 
you  would  not  have  committed  this  error.  The  composition  you  were 
ridiculing  must  have  been  one  of  the  sublime  productions  of  Handel 
or  Haydn,  and  the  performer,  whose  gesticulation  you  describe  so 
extravagantly,  must  have  been  the  leader  of  the  band,  who  by  look 
and  sign  has  to  regulate  the  performance  of  the  whole  band,  keep 
them  all  in  time,  and  direct  their  style  of  playing,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  music.  I  mention  this  only  to  let  you  see  how 
readily  one  is  betrayed  into  error  by  writing,  or  rather  publishing,  at 
an  early  and  uninformed  age. 

I  hope,  however,  your  literary  vein  has  been  but  a  transient  one, 
and  that  you  are  preparing  to  establish  your  fortune  and  reputation 
on  a  better  basis  than  literary  success.  I  hope  none  of  those  whose 
interests  and  happiness  are  dear  to  me  will  be  induced  to  follow  my 
footsteps,  and  wander  into  the  seductive  but  treacherous  paths  of 
literature.  ^  There  is  no  life  more  precarious  in  its  profits  and  fal- 
lacious in  its  enjoyments  than  that  of  an  author.  I  speak  from  an 
experience  which  may  be  considered  a  favourable  and  prosperous  one ; 
and  I  would  earnestly  dissuade  all  those  with  whom  my  voice  has 
any  effect  from  trusting  their  fortunes  to  the  pen.  Tor  my  part,  I 
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look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  when  a  moderate  compe- 
tency will  place  me  above  the  necessity  of  writing  for  the  press. 
I  have  long  since  discovered  that  it  is  indeed  "  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit." 

I  trust  you  will  take  a  wiser  and  surer  course.  If  you  have 
entered  upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  fit  yourself  for  the  exercise  of 
it  by  profound  and  extensive  study ;  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
mere  technicalities  of  it,  but  enter  widely  into  the  noble  studies  con- 
nected with  it.  Discipline  yourself  we'll;  consider  what  you  have 
learned  at  college  as  merely  preparatory  to  a  wider  range  of  inquiry. 
Make  yourself  an  excellent  scholar,  and  store  your  mind  with  general, 
yet  accurately-acquired  and  well-digested  information.  Do  not  meddle 
much  with  works  of  the  imagination.  Your  imagination  needs  no 
feeding ;  indeed,  it  is  a  mental  quality  that  always  takes  care  of  itself ; 
and  is  too  apt  to  interfere  with  the  others.  Strengthen  your  judgment ; 
cultivate  habits  of  close  thinking ;  and  in  all  your  reading  let  KNOW- 
LEDGE be  the  great  object.  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  urge  these 
matters ;  because,  from  some  passages  in  your  letter,  it  would  seem 
that  some  idle  writing  of  mine  had  caught  your  fancy,  and  awakened 
a  desire  to  follow  my  footsteps.  If  you  think  my  path  has  been  a 
flowery  one,  you  are  greatly  mistaken ;  it  has  too  often  lain  among 
thorns  and  brambles,  and  been  darkened  by  care  and  despondency. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  regretted  that  at  my  early  outset  in 
life  I  had  not  been  imperiously  bound  down  to  some  regular  and 
useful  mode  of  life,  and  been  thoroughly  inured  to  habits  of  business ; 
and  I  have  a  thousand  times  regretted  with  bitterness  that  ever  I  was 
led  away  by  my  imagination.  Believe  me,  the  man  who  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  eats  oftener  a  sweeter  morsel,  how- 
ever coarse,  than  he  who  procures  it  by  the  labour  of  his  brains. 

I  wish  to  impress  these  matters  upon  you,  because  you  are  the 
eldest  of  your  father's  family.  The  oldest  son  should  consider  himself 
the  second  father  of  the  family.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  your  making 
a  valuable  practical  man  of  business,  whatever  profession  or  mode  of 
life  you  adopt ;  and  that  by  your  example  and  your  attentions  you 
may  guide  and  instruct  your  brothers.  Our  country  is  a  glorious  one 
for  merit  to  make  its  way  in,  and  wherever  talents  are  properly 
matured,  and  are  supported  by  honourable  principles  and  amiable 
manners,  they  are  sure  to  succeed.  As  for  the  talk  about  modest 
merit  being  neglected,  it  is  too  often  a  cant,  by  which  indolent  and 
irresolute  men  seek  to  lay  their  want  of  success  at  the  door  of  the 
public.  Modest  merit  is  too  apt  to  be  inactive,  or  negligent,  or  un- 
instructed  merit.  Well-matured  and  well-disciplined  talent  is  always 
sure  of  a  market,  provided  it  exerts  itself;  but  it  must  not  cower  at 
home  and  expect  to  be  sought  for.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant,  too, 
in  the  whining  about  the  success  of  forward  and  impudent  men, 
while  men  of  retiring  worth  are  passed  over  with  neglect.  But 
it  happens  often  that  those  forward  men  have  that  valuable  quality 
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of  promptness  and  activity,  without  which  worth  is  a  mere  inopera- 
tive property. 

A  barking  dog  is  often  more  useful  than  a  sleeping  lion.  En- 
deavour to  make  your  talents  convertible  to  ready  use,  prompt  for 
the  occasion,  and  adapted  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life ;  cultivate 
strength  rather  than  gracefulness ;  in  our  country  it  is  the  useful,  not 
the  ornamental,  that  is  in  demand. 

I  will  now  advert  to  another  thing  which  is  very  near  to  my  heart, 
and  a  constant  cause  of  solicitude.  There  is  a  large  family  connexion 
of  you  growing  up.  I  wish  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  a  common 
union  of  interest  and  affection  among  you.  The  good  of  one  should 
be  considered  the  good  of  the  whole.  You  should  stand  by  each 
other  in  word  and  deed;  "in  evil  report  and  in  good  report;"  dis- 
carding every  petty  spirit  of  jealousy ;  promoting  each  other's  happi- 
ness, and  building  up  each  other's  prosperity.  In  this  way  you  may 
contribute  wonderfully  to  each  other's  respectability  and  success  in 
life.  Endeavour  also  to  make  the  name  you  bear  one  that  shall  be 
synonymous  with  honour,  sincerity,  and  perfect  faith.  Whatever  be 
your  'dealings,  public  or  private,  let  no  temporary  advantage,  how- 
ever flattering,  entice  you  away  from  the  strict  line  of  open  probity. 
However  great  the  immediate  sacrifice,  frank  and  open  truth  always 
gains  in  the  end.  *  *  * 

Give  my  best  love  to  the  family,  and  believe  me  ever, 
Your  affectionate  uncle, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  C.  R.  LESLIE. 
Paris,  Paie  Richelieu,  No.  89,  Dec.  8,  1824. 

MY  DEAR  LESLIE, — I  have  been  for  a  long  time  intending  to  write 
to  you,  but  my  spirit  has  been  so  inert  as  not  to  be  able  to  summon 
up  a  page  full  of  ideas.  However,  as  Brockedon  is  on  the  point  of 
starting,  and  will  take  a  letter  free  of  cost,  I  will  scrawl  a  line,  if  it  is 
only  in  testimony  of  constant  recollection. 

The  "  Childe"  has  given  me  a  mere  inkling  of  his  northern  visit, 
just  enough  to  tantalise  curiosity.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  few 
anecdotes  on  the  subject.  You  must  have  had  a  rare  time ;  and  I 
envy  above  everything  your  residence  at  Abbotsford.  I  am  told,  the 
Great  Unknown  was  absolutely  besieged  by  a  legion  of  "  panthers," 
that  you  really  surrounded  him ;  one  taking  a  point-blank  elevation 
of  him  in  full  front,  another  in  profile,  another  in  rear;  happy  to 
sketch  a  likeness  whichever  side  presented. 

To  you  the  visit  must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting  and  advan- 
tageous ;  for  knowing  your  taste  and  turn  of  mind,  I  am  sure  you 
would  find  Scott  full  of  precious  matter,  and  would  derive  a  world  of 
valuable  hints  from  your  conversation  with  him.  I  long  to  hear 
something  of  your  visit  at  Abbotsford,  and  would  give  anything  for  a 
good  long  talk  with  you  on  the  subject. 
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I  wish  your  "  Sancho"  were  here  in  the  Exhibition.  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  the  Frenchmen  would  say  to  it ;  it  is  so  infinitely  better 
than  anything  which  they  think  good,  that  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  There  are  two  of  Lawrence's 
paintings  here,  but  the  French  pass  by  without  noticing  them.  The 
only  remark  I  heard  made,  was  from  two  Frenchmen,  on  Lawrence's 
head  of  the  late  Due  de  Eichelieu.  One  looked  at  it  with  a  screw  of 
the  mouth.  "  Pas  mal"  said  he ;  "  some  affectation,  something  of 
colouring,"  and  so  they  passed  on. 

Have  you  begun  your  new  picture  for  LordEgremout  ?  Brockedon 
speaks  with  great  emphasis  of  your  "  Autolycus."  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  done  anything  to  it  since  I  saw  it,  or  whether  he 
means  the  picture  in  its  half-finished  state.  I  certainly  think  your 
head  of  "  Autolycus"  one  of  your  happiest  efforts  of  character  and 
expression.  But,  in  fact,  you  have  now  but  to  dash  boldly  at  what- 
ever you  conceive ;  you  have  the  power  of  achieving  whatever  you 
attempt,  and  the  certainty  of  having  whatever  you  achieve  appre- 
ciated by  the  public. 

When  you  see  Newton,  remember  me  affectionately  to  him.  Let 
me  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  how  he  is  doing  it.  I  often  look  back 
with  fondness  and  regret  on  the  times  we  lived  together  in  London, 
in  a  delightful  community  of  thought  and  feeling ;  struggling  our 
way  onward  in  the  world,  but  cheering  and  encouraging  each  other. 
I  find  nothing  to  supply  the  place  of  that  heartfelt  fellowship.  I 
trust  that  you  and  Newton  have  a  long  career  of  increasing  success 
and  popularity  before  you.  Of  my  own  fate  I  sometimes  feel  a  doubt. 
I  am  isolated 'in  English  literature,  without  any  of  the  usual  aids  and 
influences  by  which  an  author's  popularity  is  maintained  and  pro- 
moted. I  have  no  literary  coterie  to  cry  me  up ;  no  partial  reviewer 
to  pat  me  on  the  back  ;  the  very  review  of  my  publisher  is  hostile  to 
everything  American.  I  have  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the  justice 
and  courtesy  of  the  public,  and  how  long  the  public  may  continue  to 
favour  the  writings  of  a  stranger,  or  how  soon  it  may  be  prejudiced 
by  the  scribblers  of  the  press,  is  with  me  a  matter  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty. I  have  one  proud  reflection,  however,  to  sustain  myself  with 
— that  I  have  never  in  any  way  sought  to  sue  the  praises  nor  depre- 
cate the  censures  of  reviewers,  but  have  left  my  works  to  rise  or  fall 
by  their  own  deserts.  If  the  public  will  keep  with  me  a  little  longer, 
until  I  can  secure  a  bare  competency,  I  feel  as  if  I  shall  be  disposed 
to  throw  by  the  pen,  or  only  to  use  it  as  a  mere  recreation.  Do  write 
to  me  soon.  I  long  to  hear  from  you.  How  often  do  I  miss  you  in 
moments  when  I  feel  cast  down  and  out  of  heart ;  and  how  often  at 
times  when  some  of  the  odd  scenes  of  life  present  themselves,  which 
we  used  to  enjoy  so  heartily  together. 

Remember  me  most  particularly  to  your  sister.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  concern  that  I  have  heard  of  the  afflicting  loss  which  both  of 
you  have  sustained ;  and  I  only  forbear  to  dwell  on  it  because  I  know 
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that  in  cases  of  the  kind  all  consolation  by  letter  is  mere  idle 
formality.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Leslie.  Believe  me,  most  con- 
stantly and  affectionately  yours, 

"W.  I. 

P.S.— My  brother  is  with  me,  and  desires  to  be  particularly  re- 
membered to  you. 

Three  days  later  he  wrote  as  follows : 

To  HENRY  BREVOORT. 

Paris,  Eue  Richelieu,  No.  89,  Dec.  11,  1824. 

*  *  *  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  I  have  received  from  lon» 
chats  with  Lynch*  about  old  times  and  old  associates.  His  animated 
and  descriptive  manner  has  put  all  New  York  before  me,  and  made  me 
long  to  be  once  more  there.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  the  force 
of  early  impressions  and  associations,  or  whether  it  be  really  well- 
founded,  but  there  is  a  charm  about  that  little  spot  of  earth,  that 
beautiful  city  and  its  environs,  that  has  a  perfect  spell  over  my 
imagination.  The  bay,  the  rivers  and  their  wild  and  woody  shores, 
the  haunts  of  my  boyhood,  both  on  land  and  water,  absolutely  have 
a  witchery  over  my  mind.  I  thank  God  for  my  having  been  born  in 
so  beautiful  a  place  among  such  beautiful  scenery  ;  I  am  convinced  I 
owe  a  vast  deal  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  nature  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  feel  continually  indebted  to  your  kindness  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  my  aifairs,  and  in  the  success  of  my  works  in  America. 
I  begin  to  feel  extremely  anxious  to  secure  a  little  income  from  my 
literary  property,  that  shall  put  me  beyond  the  danger  of  recurring 
•penury,  and  shall  render  me  independent  of  the  necessity  of  labouring 
tor  the  press.  I  should  like  to  write  occasionally  for  my  amusement, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  throwing  my  writings  either  into  my  port- 
folio, or  into  the  fire.  I  enjoy  the  first  conception  and  first  sketchings 
down  of  my  ideas,  but  the  correcting  and  preparing  them  for  the  press 
is  irksome,  and  publishing  is  detestable. 

My  last  work  has  a  good  run  in  England,  and  has  been  extremely 
well  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  worthies  of  literature,  though  it  has 
met  with  some  handling  from  the  press.  The  fact  is,  I  have  kept 
myself  so  aloof  from  all  clanship  in  literature  that  I  have  no  allies 
among  the  scribblers  for  the  periodical  press ;  and  some  of  them  have 
taken  a  pique  against  me  for  having  treated  them  a  little  cavalierly  in 
my  writings.  However,  as  I  do  not  read  criticism,  good  or  bad,  I  am 
out  of  the  reach  of  attack.  If  my  writings  are  worth  anything,  they 
will  outlive  temporary  criticism ;  if  not,  they  are  not  worth  caring 
about.  Some  parts  of  my  last  work  were  written  rather  hastily ;  yet 
I  am  convinced  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  written  in  a  free  and 

*  Dominick  Lynch,  of  New  York. 
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happier  vein  than  almost  any  of  my  former  writings.  *  *  *  I  fancy 
much  of  what  I  value  myself  upon  in  writing  escapes  the  observation 
of  the  great  mass  of  my  readers,  who  are  intent  more  upon  the  story 
than  the  way  in  which  it  is  told.  For  my  part,  I  consider  a  story 
merely  as  a  frame  on  which  to  stretch  my  materials.  It  is  the  play 
of  thought,  and  sentiment,  and  language;  the  weaving  in  of  cha- 
racters, lightly,  yet  expressively  delineated;  the  familiar  and  faithful 
exhibition  of  scenes  in  common  life ;  and  the  half-concealed  vein  of 
humour  that  is  often  playing  through  the  whole ; — these  are  among 
what  I  aim  at,  and  upon  which  I  felicitate  myself  in  proportion  as  I 
think  I  succeed.  I  have  preferred  adopting  the  mode  of  sketches  and 
short  tales  rather  than  long  works,  because  I  choose  to  take  a  line  of 
writing  peculiar  to  myself,  rather  than  fall  into  the  manner  or  school 
of  any  other  writer ;  and  there  is  a  constant  activity  of  thought  and 
a  nicety  of  execution  required  in  writings  of  the  kind,  more  than  the 
world  appears  to  imagine.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  swell  a  story 
to  any  size  when  you  have  once  the  scheme  and  the  characters  in  your 
mind ;  the  mere  interest  of  the  story,  too,  carries  the  reader  on 
through  pages  and  pages  of  careless  writing,  and  the  author  may  often 
be  dull  for  half  a  volume  at  a  time,  if  he  has  some  striking  scene  at 
the  end  of  it ;  but  in  these  shorter  writings  every  page  must  have  its 
merit.  The  author  must  be  continually  piquant ;  woe  to  him  if  he 
makes  an  awkward  sentence  or  writes  a  stupid  page ;  the  critics  are 
sure  to  pounce  upon  it.  Yet  if  he  succeed,  the  very  variety  and 
piquancy  of  his  writings — nay,  their  verv  brevity — make  them  fre- 
quently recurred  to,  and  when  the  mere  interest  of  the  story  is  ex- 
hausted, he  begins  to  get  credit  for  his  touches  of  pathos  or  humour ; 
his  points  of  wit  or  turns  of  language.  I  give  these  as  some  of  the 
reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  keep  on  thus  far  in  the  way  I  had 
opened  for  myself;  because  I  find  by  recent  letters  from  E.  I.  that 
you  are  joining  in  the  oft-repeated  advice  that  I  should  write  a  novel. 
I  believe  the  works  that  I  have  written  will  be  oftener  re-read  than 
any  novel  of  the  size  that  I  could  have  written.  It  is  true  other 
writers  have  crowded  into  the  same  branch  of  literature,  and  1  now 
begin  to  find  myself  elbowed  by  men  who  have  followed  my  footsteps ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  I  have  had  the  merit  of  adopting  a  line  for  myself, 
instead  of  following  others. 

Three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  his  diary  Las  this 
record : 

"  Dec.  14th. — Received  letter  from  New  York,  signed  '  A 
Friend,'  enclosing  scurrilous  newspaper  tirade  against  me." 
Repetitions  of  such  "  friendship  "  left  no  doubt  of  its  ma- 
lignant origin,  and  the  ill  will  displayed  by  its  continuance, 
combined  with  the  services  of  his  "  evil  genius"  at  Gralignani's, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  will  help  to  interpret 
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the  extracts  which  follow  from  his  diary,  closing  his  record 
of  the  year : 

Dec.  28^.— Returned  home— find  letter  to  Peter  from  Beasley, 
enclosing  American  paper  (no  doubt  containing  another  attack). 
29/A. — A  restless,  sleepless  night,  full  of  uncomfortable  thoughts — 
woke  before  four — studied  Spanish  after  breakfast — took  lesson  from 
eleven  to  twelve — went  to  Galignani's — read  a  very  favourable  critique 
on  Trench  translation  of  Tales  of  a  Traveller — two  French  transla- 
tions have  appeared — called  at  Mr.  West's  (William  E.  West,  the 
American  artist) — Mrs.  Patterson  sitting  for  her  picture. — Lynch 
there — stayed  till  half-past  three — walked  in  Palais  Royal — returned 
home — dined  with  Peter — studied  Spanish  in  the  evening — a  triste 
day,  though  laughed  a  good  deal  both  at  West's  and  at  dinner — a 
merry  head  may  sometimes  go  with  a  heavy  heart.  30M. — Rather 
low  in  spirits — but  frequent  gleams  of  resolution  and  self-promises  of 
better  things.  31s£ — Retire  to  bed  at  eleven — this  has  been  a  dismal 
day  of  depression,  and  closes  a  year,  part  of  which  has  been  full  of 
sanguine  hope,  of  social  enjoyment,  peace  of  mind,  and  health  of 
body ;  and  the  latter  part  saddened  by  disappointments  and  distrust 
of  the  world  and  of  myself;  by  sleepless  nights  and  joyless  days. 
May  the  coming  year  prove  more  thoroughly  propitious  ! 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Extracts  from  Diary— West— Medwin — Anecdote  of  General  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans — Letter  to  Pierre  Paris  Irving — Overtures  for  a  Life  of 
Washington — Unable  to  apply  himself — Paulding's  Rebuke — Disastrous 
Investments — Determines  to  go  to  Work — Leaves  Paris  with  Peter  for 
Bordeaux — The  Vintage — American  Essays — An  ill-boding  Failure — 
Further  Extracts  from  Diary — Close  of  1825. 

FEELINGS  of  depression  continued  to  weigh  upon  his 
mind,  as  will  appear  from  some  of  the  extracts  from  his 
diary,  which  follow : 

Feb.  5/A,  1825. — A  good  night— mind  excited — thinking  over 
project  of  an  American  work — Spanish  lesson — called  at  West's — 
JSIr.  Lynch  and  Miss  Caton  sitting. 

Feb.  §tli. — Read  Spanish  all  the  morning — Calderon's  play  of  Las 
Manos  Blancas — talked  with  Peter  about  Cervantes'  life— (a  theme 
for  his  pen  which  had  been  suggested  by  Murray  and  which  was 
afterward  adopted  by  Lockhart). 

Feb.  10M.— Called  at  West's  — found  the  daughter-in-law  and 
granddaughters  of  Lafayette  there— accompanied  the  Storrows  to  see 
West's  pictures. 

YOL.  II.  2  F 
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Feb.  \tth.  —  Studied  Spanish  all  the  morning  —  Latin  —  *  *  *  went 
with  Lynch  to  Pasta's  —  found  her  by  her  fireside  —  simply  dressed  — 
simple  in  her  manners. 

Feb.  \§th.  —  Awake  with  low  spirits,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
of  late  —  read  in  Calderou  —  study  Spanish  during  the  morning  —  a 
misty,  chilly  day  —  feel  great  depression  all  the  day  —  called  on  West 

—  bad  much  conversation  about  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  describes  as 
amiable,  kind,  and  affectionate  —  dined  at  home  with  Peter.  —  In 
evening  took  Sam.  Storrow  to  Gaite. 

Feb.  Yith.  —  Slept  well  ;  though  awake  several  times  —  did  not  read 

—  still  I  awoke  very  much  depressed  —  that  continual  want  of  con- 
fidence either  in  myself  or  the  public  —  cheerless  prospects  —  Spanish 
lesson  —  studied  Spanish  —  Latin. 

Feb.  19M.—  Dined  at  Galignani's  —  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  and  Mr. 
"Underwood,  and  Peter  —  Sir  E.  said  Medwin  showed  him  the  MS.  of 
his  recollections  (of  Byron),  but  withdrew  them  before  he  had  time 
to  revise  them  —  received  letter  from  proprietor  of  European  Maga- 
zine, requesting  me  to  sit  for  portrait  to  be  engraved,  and  for  bio- 
graphical particulars. 

Feb.  24^.—  Dined  at  Lord  Northland's—  Present  .....  Col. 
Thornton,  attached  to  the  embassy  —  Col.  Thornton  commanded  the 
troops  which  crossed  the  river  at  New  Orleans  —  speaks  highly  of 
conduct  of  Jackson  in  his  correspondence  with  British  —  letters  cour- 
teous —  sent  back  watches,  epaulettes,  &c.,  of  officers  killed  —  epau- 
lettes of  one  officer  had  been  cut  off  —  apologised  for  not  sending 
them  —  said  diligent  search  should  be  made,  and  if  found,  they  should 
be  sent  and  the  offender  punished. 

March  kth.  —  Dined  with  Peter  at  Mr.  Storrow's  —  saw  Peter  and 
Mr.  S.  off  in  malle-poste  for  Calais.  (Peter,  from  whom  he  was  now 
to  be  separated  for  some  months,  was  proceeding  to  his  sister's  at 
Birmingham.) 

March  14^.  —  Received  letter  from  Peter—  Medwin  has  arrived  — 
have  not  met  him. 

March  \bth.  —  Medwin  breakfasted  with  me  —  thinks  of  writing  an 
answer  to  Hobhouse  —  talked  of  Spanish  literature  —  speaks  of  a  play 
by  Calderon  called  sometimes  El  Embozado  and  at  other  times  El 
Capotado.  —  Lord  Byron  thought  of  writing  something  on  it  —  Medwin 
promised  to  procure  me  a  MS.  he  had  written  on  the  subject.  Went 
with  him  to  West's  —  he  pronounced  the  likeness  of  Lord  Byron  and 
the  Guiccioli  admirable. 

March  \Wi.  —  W^rote  letter  to  P.  Irving  —  dozed  —  felt  sad  and 
heavy. 

March  23/r/.  —  Re-write  two  chapters  of  Virgin  tale. 

March  24^.—  Called  on  Medwin—  he  gave  me  his  note  concerning 
El  Embozado  —  #  Have  thought  this  day  of  plan  for  dramatic 
work  on  story  of  El  Embozado. 

March  25^.—  Called  at  West's—  sketched  there  a  part  of  plan  of 
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Embozado.  28^. — Tried  to  sketch  plot  of  Embozado,  but  could  not 
bring  my  mind  to  the  task.  29^. — Wrote  letters  to  E.  I.  (his  brother 
Ebenezer),  and  Pierre  (his  nephew  Pierre  Paris  Irving,  the  eldest  son 
of  Ebenezer). 

I  give  this  last  letter  from  a  copy  placed  in  my  Lands  by 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  in  a  previous  letter,  to  the  same  juvenile  correspon- 
dent, his  uncle  had  rather  rebuked  his  premature  literary 
outbreak.  In  this  communication,  he  touches,  among  other 
things,  on  the  subject  of  languages  : 

To  PIERRE  PARIS  IRVING. 

Paris,  March  29,  1825. 

MY  DEAR  PIERRE, — I  am  very  much  gratified  by  your  letter ;  it  is 
full  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  You  have  taken  the  observa- 
tions of  my  former  letter,  however,  much  too  strongly,  if  you  have 
suffered  them  to  produce  anything  like  mortification.  They  were 
rather  meant  to  warn  you  for  the  future,  not  to  censure  you  for  the 
past ;  I  had  felt  in  my  own  case  how  insensibly  a  young  man  gets 
beguiled  away  by  the  imagination,  and  wanders  from  the  safe  beaten 
path  of  life,  to  lose  himself  in  the  mazes  of  literature.  Scarcely  any 
author  ever  set  forth  with  the  intention  or  surmise  of  becoming  such ; 
he  becomes  so  by  degrees  ;  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  literary  life  to 
warn  all  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me,  should  I  see  any  danger  of 
their  straying  into  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  entered  into  your  father's 
counting-house.  You  will  there  have  a  certain  and  prosperous  path 
in  life  marked  out  for  you,  instead  of  having  to  adopt  and  clear  away 
a  doubtful  one  for  yourself.  You  will,  in  all  probability,  have  the 
means  of  living  independently,  and  indulging  your  tastes  and  talents 
at  an  age  when,  in  another  line  of  life,  you  might  have  the  whole 
struggle  of  existence  before  you.  In  our  country,  too,  a  commercial 
life  does  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  other  paths  of  honourable 
ambition.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  public  men  have  been  mer- 
chants ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  few  men  who  have  greater  influence 
in  our  community  than  individuals  who  combine  the  intellectual  re- 
quirements of  the  scholar  with  the  practical  habits  of  the  man  of 
business  and  the  moneyed  influence  of  the  man  of  wealth.  There  is 
no  city  in  the  world  which  presents  a  fairer  scope  for  honourable 
emulation  to  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  merchant,  than  New 
York.  Its  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity ;  the  wide  extent 
of  its  commercial  connexions  and  commercial  influence  ;  its  multiplied 
internal  and  external  relations,  point  it  out  as  the  great  metropolis  of 
North  American  trade.  What  must  be  the  importance  and  power  of 
such  a  city  in  a  Confederated  Union  like  ours ;  what  must  be  the 
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mportance  of  its  leading  citizens,  both  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
of  politics ;  its  merchants  must  become,  like  the  merchants  of  the 
old  commercial  republics  of  Europe — men  fit  to  entertain  and  to  confer 
with  princes. 

I  am  glad  you  do  not  relinquish  your  studies.  On  the  contrary, 
task  yourself  to  become  a  valuable  man  at  all  points.  Make  yourself 
diligent  and  exact  in  business ;  inform  yourself  well  in  all  matters 
connected  with  it;  don't  play  the  gentleman  merchant,  but  while  in 
the  counting-house  apply  yourself  as  closely  and  punctually  as  if  you 
were  a  hired  clerk,  and  depending  upon  your  good  conduct  for  your 
place.  When  you  have  leisure,  do  not  waste  it  in  idle  society ;  by 
idle,  I  mean  what  is  termed  fashionable  society.  Of  all  places  'l  was 
ever  in,  New  York  is  one  where  more  time  is  wasted  at  that  precious 
period  of  life  when  the  seeds  of  knowledge  are  to  be  sown,  and  the 
habits  formed  that  are  to  determine  the  character  and  fortunes  of 
after-life.  I  speak  this  from  sad  experience.  How  many  an  hour  of 
hard  labour  and  hard  study  have  I  had  to  subject  myself  to,  to  atone 
in  a  slight  degree  for  the  hours  which  I  suffered  society  to  cheat  me 
out  of.  Young  people  enter  into  society  in  America  at  an  age  that 
they  are  cooped  up  in  schools  in  Europe.  Do  not  waste  your  even- 
ings in  parties  of  pleasure ;  devote  as  much  as  possible  to  valuable 
reading.  Take  care  not  to  lose  what  you  learned  at  college.  Keep 
up  your  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  endeavour  to  ad- 
vance in  them.  Read  history  regularly  and  attentively.  As  your 
time  for  reading  will  be  limited,  do  not  waste  it  on  any  reading  but 
such  as  will  go  toward  informing  your  mind  and  improving  your 
taste.  Do  not  read  for  mere  amusement.  Do  not  seeK  to  feed  the 
imagination;  that  will  always  extract  food  for  itself  out  of  the 
sternest  studies.  Do  not  read  for  the  purpose  of  mere  conversation 
the  popular  works  of  the  day,  reviews,  magazines,  &c.  Be  content 
to  appear  ignorant  of  those  topics  rather  than  read  through  fear  of 
appearing  ignorant.  The  literature  of  the  day  is  always  the  most 
piquant,  the  most  immediately  interesting,  but  is  generally  transient ; 
it  soon  passes  away  and  leaves  no  general  knowledge,  no  permanent 
topic  in  the  mind ;  and  then  it  is  so  copious  ;  if  one  yield  his  atten- 
tion to  contemporary  literature,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  it.  Make 
yourself,  on  the  other  hand,  well  acquainted  with  the  valuable  standard 
authors,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time ;  they  will  always  be  in 
fashion;  and  in  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  you 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  knowledge  and 
good  taste.  It  is  like  studying  the  paintings  and  statues  of  old 
masters.  Read  such  works  as  are  connected  with  the  moral  and 
political  history  of  England,  for  they  are  all  full  of  application  to  our 
own  national  character  and  history,  and  they  tend  to  awaken  calm 
and  deep  thinking,  and  to  produce  that  enlarged  and  independent 
mode  of  considering  subjects  that  becomes  a  freeman. 

I  suppose  you  know  something  of  modern  languages;  French  and 
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Spanish  are  the  most  important  to  an  American  merchant.  French, 
in  fact,  is  the  great  medium  of  general  conversation  throughout  the 
world,  and  should  be  completely  mastered.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  unless  taken  up  at  an  early  age,  on  account  of  the  nicety  of 
its  sounds,  or  rather  half  sounds  ;  all  other  languages  have  a  fulness 
of  tone  that  the  ear  and  the  tongue  catch  pretty  soon;  but  the 
French,  with  its  semi-tones,  is  barbarous  on  an  unpractised  tongue. 
It  is  the  most  limited,  too,  of  modern  languages,  abounding  in  con- 
structions and  terms  of  expression  and  idiomatical  phrases,  to  supply 
the  defect  of  its  paucity  of  words ;  these  make  it  a  barren  language 
in  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  its  idioms, 
and  who  lias  not  studied  it  well.  But  as  the  course  of  events  has 
made  it  a  universal  language,  in  preference  to  others  which  are  more 
sonorous  and  copious,  it  is  necessary  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
it.  The  Spanish  language,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  power,  magni- 
ficence, and  melody.  To  my  taste  it  excels  the  Italian  in  variety  and 
expression.  It  has  twice  the  quantity  of  words  that  the  French  has. 
I  do  not  know  anything  that  delights  me  more  than  the  old  Spanish 
literature.  You  will  find  some  splendid  histories  in  the  language,  and 
then  its  poetry  is  full  of  animation,  pathos,  humour,  beauty,  sublimity. 
The  old  literature  of  Spain  partakes  of  the  character  of  its  history 
and  its  people ;  there  is  an  Oriental  splendour  about  it.  The  mix- 
ture of  Arabic  fervour,  magnificence,  and  romance,  with  old  Cas- 
tilian  pride  and  punctilio  ;  the  chivalrous  heroism ;  the  immaculate 
virtue ;  the  sublimated  notions  of  honour  and  courtesy,  all  contrast 
finely  with  the  sensual  amours,  the  self-indulgences,  the  unprincipled 
and  crafty  intrigues,  which  so  often  form  the  groundwork  of  Italian 
story. 

With  all  the  charms  of  Italian  literature,  the  greater  part  of  its 
belles-lettres  is  unfit  for  youthful  reading,  particularly  for  female 
reading ;  it  depicts  a  most  immoral  and  despicable  state  of  society ; 
it  breathes  profligacy.  The  Italian  language  is  rich  in  historical  works. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  reading,  the  literatures  the  most 
free  from  licentiousness  in  morals  are  the  Spanish  and  the  German. 
The  Spanish,  because  the  greater  part  was  written  at  a  time  when 
romantic  notions  prevailed  in  Spain  of  manly  honour  and  female 
virtue  ;  and  the  German,  because  almost  all  its  belles-lettres  have  been 
produced  within  the  last  fifty  years  under  the  restraints  of  modern  de- 
cency. I  don't  know  any  dramatists  who  have  written  so  much, 
and  whose  writings  are  so  free  from  anything  that  would  call  up 
a  blush  on  the  most  sensitive  cheek,  as  old  Calderon  among  the 
Spaniards  and  Schiller  among  the  Germans,  and  I  do  not  know  any 
that  have  shown  a  freer  scope  of  imagination  and  finer  sallies  of 
language. 

But  I  am  running  away  into  a  kind  of  dissertation,  when  I  only 
meant  to  make  an  incidental  remark  on  the  subject  of  languages. 
Make  yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  French  and  Spanish,  as  they 
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may  be  useful  to  you  as  a  merchant.  I  again  repeat,  devote  as  much 
of  your  time  as  you  can  spare  from  business  and  healthful  exercise,  to 
the  storing  your  mind  with  valuable  information,  such  as  will  make 
you  a  useful  man  and  an  important  member  of  a  busy  community. 
Do  not  be  impatient  to  enter  into  society  and  make  a  figure  in  drawing- 
rooms.  A  man  can  seldom  figure  to  any  purpose  until  he  has  acquired 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  years ;  and  as  to  the  trifling  dis- 
tinction that  a  clever  young  man  sometimes  gains,  it  is  transient,  often 
injurious  to  himself,  and  never  conducive  to  any  valuable  and  per- 
manent result. 

There  is  a  set  of  you  now  growing  up,  who,  if  you  are  true  to  your- 
selves and  to  one  another,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  flourishing  and  most 
respectable  family  connexion.  I  trust  you  will  have  a  more  easy  time 
ana  more  steadfast  fortunes  than  the  set  who  have  preceded  yon,  and 
who  are  gradually  moving  off  of  the  scene  as  you  enter  upon  "it.  Our 
lives  have  been  chequered.  *  *  *  But  whatever  we  have  had  of 
prosperity  and  of  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-citizens,  I 
ascribe  in  a  great  measure  to  a  principle  of  mutual  interest  and 
mutual  assistance  that  has  prevailed  among  us.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  sweeteners  of  our  hours  of  success,  and  the  greatest  com- 
forters of  our  days  of  adversity.  It  is  one  that  grapples  me  to  brothers 
with  the  tenderest  of  ties,  whenever  I  remember  all  that  they  have 
been  to  me ;  and  that  fills  my  heart  with  love  and  my  eyes  with  tears 
whenever  I  think  of  your  uncle  William,  whose  character  and  con- 
duct should  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  family.  *  *  * 

Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  all  the  family. 
Your  affectionate  uncle, 

WASHINGTON  IKYING. 

In  July  of  this  year,  Mr.  Irving,  still  at  Paris,  received 
overtures  from  Constable  for  a  Life  of  Washington,  while  at 
the  same  time  Murray  hoped  seriously  that  he  had  not  been 
idle,  and  that  he  would  allow  him  to  look  for  a  communica- 
tion from  him  "  on  the  subject  of  an  original  work,"  which  he 
was  "  happy  to  say  the  public  would  be  much  delighted  to 
receive."  But  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  undertake  any- 
thing for  publication  at  this  period  of  his  career.  He  had,  in 
fact,  become  distrustful  of  the  continuance  of  public  favour, 
and  under  the  discouragement  of  some  ill-natured  flings  from 
the  American  press,  and  the  persevering  malevolence  of 
the  anonymous  individual  who  was  assiduous  in  forwarding 
them,  he  had  lost  heart  in  his  vocation,  and  lacked  the  needed 
stimulus  to  exertion.  His  old  friend  and  literary  associate, 
to  whom  he  had  given  expression  to  his  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, rebukes  the  cloudy  humour  in  the  following  charac- 
teristic fashion : 
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It  gives  me  some  little  dissatisfaction  to  perceive  (writes  Paulding, 
Sept.  3)  that  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  influenced  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
great  object  by  the  squibs  and  crackers  of  criticism.  For  my  part, 
I  have  not,  like  you,  been  sufficiently  praised  to  feel  much  the  want 
of  it ;  I  am  a  hardened  sinner,  and  if  I  know  myself,  care  very  little 
about  the  decisions  of  tribunals  whose  judgments  can  eventually  have 
little  influence  on  the  opinions  of  posterity.  Whatever  little  rubs 
of  this  kind  you  may  receive,  place  them  to  the  account  of  the  spleen 
and  envy  of  unsuccessful  rivals,  who,  not  being  able  to  raise  them- 
selves to  you,  seek  to  bring  you  down  to  them.  As  to  the  voice  of 
your  own  country,  it  is  entirely  in  your  favour.  She  is  proud  of 

Siu,  and  the  most  obscure  recesses  of  the  land,  even  old  Sleepy 
ollow,  are  becoming  almost  classical,  in  consequence  of  the  notice 
you  have  taken  of  them.  Old  Knickerbocker  will  last  for  ever,  as  the 
great  popular  work  of  this  country,  quoted  by  wags  for  its  humour, 
and  referred  to  by  historians  for  its  accuracy.  You  know  I  am  rather 
a  cynic  than  a  flatterer,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  of  all  men  I 
would  not  flatter  you.  Your  works  continue  to  be  regularly  called 
for  and  sold,  now  that  the  moment  of  novelty  is  passed,  and  this  is 
the  best  indication  of  a  substantial  reputation. 

It  was  not,  however,  "  tbe  squibs  and  crackers  of  criticism" 
that  most  disturbed  the  susceptibility  of  tbe  author,  but  he 
had  seen  attacks  upon  himself,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  some 
years  later  to  Brevoort,  "  on  points  independent  of  mere 
literary  merit,  and  on  points  where,"  he  adds,  "  I  know 
myself  to  be  free  from  fault.  To  me,"  he  continues,  "  it  is 
always  ten  times  more  gratifying  to  be  liked  than  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  though  I  am  a  little  too  proud 
to  confess  it  to  the  world,  the  idea  that  the  kindness  of  my 
countrymen  toward  me  was  withering,  caused  me  for  a  long 
time  the  most  dreary  depression  of  spirits,  and  disheartened 
me  from  making  any  literary  exertions." 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  easily  disheartened  author,  that 
he  was  tempted,  during  this  period  of  inaction  of  the  pen,  to 
seek  other  paths  to  independence  for  himself  and  Peter.  The 
latter,  on  the  4th  of  March,  after  a  term  of  suffering  and 
confinement  in  their  quarters  at  Paris,  had  sought  his  sister's 
roof  at  Birmingham,  for  quiet  and  relief  from  an  obstinate 
malady,  which  was  to  cling  to  him  with  intermitting  tenacity 
for  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  Baron  (his  brother-in-law,  Van  Wart)  is  making 
arrangements  for  the  shipments,"  writes  "Washington  to  him, 
May  14 ;  "I  feel  confident  that  a  few  well  managed  opera- 
tions of  the  kind  will  produce  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
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you  feel  comfortable  and  independent."  In  the  next  letter, 
he  informs  him  of  his  having  made,  under  the  sanguine  re- 
presentations of  a  friend,  an  investment  "  in  the  Bolivar 
copper  mine."  "I  think  it  probable,"  is  his  cheering  lan- 
guage to  Peter,  "  I  shall  hold  my  shares  as  a  permanent  in- 
vestment, for  if  the  anticipations  of and are  but 

half  realised,  my  fifty  shares  will  give  me  a  very  pretty  little 
sum  annually."  This  letter  concludes  :  "I  have  not  changed 
apartments,  nor  shall  I  for  the  present.  I  would  rather  see 
how  our  affairs  turn  out.  If  the  nets  we  have  spread  catch 
any  fish,"  &c.  Alas  for  the  adventurous  investments !  which 
proved  only  a  source  of  anxiety  and  loss. 

In  August,  Peter,  now  at  Havre,  was  already  suffering 
apprehensions  of  disappointment  in  regard  to  his  "  late  ship- 
ments," and  "Washington,  fearing  to  be  straitened  by  the 
very  means  he  had  taken  to  occupy  the  mind  and  cheer  the 
spirit  of  his  brother  in  his  illness,  was  beginning  to  "  feel 
power  and  confidence  to  write,"  and  had  made  up  his  "  mind 
to  go  to  work."  "  I  think  we  must  manage  to  see  the  vintage 
at  Bordeaux,"  he  writes  to  Peter,  August  26,  "  though  for 
the  present  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  my  Spanish  tour,  and 
am  determined  not  to  make  it  until  I  have  wielded  the  pen 
a  little,  and  at  least  earned  the  cost  of  the  expedition." 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  the  two  brothers  left  Paris, 
and  on  the  30th  reached  Bordeaux,  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  their  hospitable  friend,  Mr.  Gruestier  of  Chateau  Margaux, 
they  saiv  the  vintage. 

"  I  enjoyed  my  stay  at  Medoc/5  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Foster, 
"  where  I  might  he  all  day  by  myself  if  I  pleased  in  one  wing  of  a 
great  French  chateau,  or  galloping  at  random  about  those  vast 
heaths,  called  the  Landes,  which  had  something  grand  in  their  space 
and  silence." 

I  close  the  history  of  this  year  with  a  few  extracts  from 
his  diary  while  in  this  city,  where  he  remained  four  months : 

October  %\st. — Dined  at  Mr.  Johnson's  with  the  Guestiers — before 
dinner,  Mr.  Guestier  mentioned  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  Beasley 
from  London,  containing  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  the  failure  of 
Samuel  Williams — passed  a  restless  night — my  mind  haunted  by  ap- 
prehensions of  evil.  (He  feared  that  his  own  fortunes  and  the  for- 
tunes of  relatives  were  entangled  in  this  calamity.) 

Nov.  \st. — Tried  to  write  this  morning,  but  the  news  of  Mr.  Wil- 
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liams'  failure  bad  incapacitated  me — in  evening  tolerably  tranquil  in 
mind,  though  full  of  doubts. 

Nov.  %±th. — In  bed  this  morning  thought  of  a  plan  of  a  miscellany 
— talked  over  the  name  at  breakfast  with  Peter — the  plan  developed 
in  the  progress  of  conversation — both  felt  cheered  and  animated  by 
it — write  late  at  night  on  Essays — go  to  bed  after  twelve — some  time 
before  I  can  get  to  sleep — make  notes,  &c. 

Nov.  25M. — Awoke  early — made  notes  for  Essays — Mem. :  last 
night  dreamt  of  being  in  a  large  old  house — found  it  giving  way 
above — escaped  and  saw  it  falling  to  ruins — it  took  fire — thought  all 
my  property  and  especially  my  manuscripts  were  in  it — rushed  toward 
the  house,  exclaiming,  I  am  now  not  worth  a  sixpence — found  one 
room  of  the  house  uninjured,  and  my  brother,  E.  L,  in  it  arranging 
papers,  wiping  books,  &c. — told  me  that  he  had  just  managed  to 
save  everything  that  belonged  to  us  by  putting  them  into  this  one 
room  that  remained  uninjured. 

This  dream  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  my  letter  to  E.  I.  written 
yesterday,  requesting  him  in  case  of  difficulty  to  place  my  literary 
property,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of  Brevoort,  or  J.  T.  I.  (John  T.  Irving). 

Nov.  2GM. — Awoke  early — mind  busy — made  notes  in  memo- 
randum-book— after  breakfast  wrote  at  my  Essay — naval  remarks — 
walked  out  at  three  o'clock — called  on  Mr.  Strobel  and  looked  for 
lodgings — dined  at  table  d'hote — napped— went  to  cafe— read  news- 
papers— took  coffee — returned  home  and  wrote  until  past  twelve 
o'clock — ever  since  I  have  resumed  my  pen,  my  spirits  have  revived 
and  my  mind  is  rising  into  tone. 

Nov.  %lth, — Did  not  get  asleep  until  near  two — woke  at  four- 
made  notes  for  American  Essays— after  breakfast  wrote  a  little. 

Nov.  %StA. — Write  this  morning  an  Essay  on  Manners — paid  off 
bill  at  Hotel  de  France,  and  moved  to  lodgings  No.  24,  Rue  Roland 
— second  floor — two  rooms  at  fifty  francs  a  month. 

Nov.  Wth. — Slept  well  last  night — write  at  the  American  Essays. 

Nov.  30^. — Slept  well — mind  tranquil — write  this  morning  at 
Essay  on  treatment  of  strangers  in  America. 

Dec.  \st. — Write  a  little  at  Essays — subject,  national  prejudices. 

Dec.  %rd. — A  night  of  broken  sleep,  though  not  of  uneasy  thoughts 
— write  at  Essays  till  one. 

Dec.  §th. — A  night  of  broken  sleep  and  uneasy  thoughts — dreamt 
I  was  at  Welles',  who  was  making  out  an  account — nervous  in  the 
morning,  but  excitable — scribbled  a  little  on  Essays — subject,  theatres 
— made  minutes  for  Essay  on  effect  of  natural  scenery  on  character- 
get  extremely  excited — Mr.  Guestier  came  in  and  sat  some  little 
while — found  afterwards  that  I  could  not  write. 

Dec.  10M.— Pull  of  excitement,  and  anxious  to  sketch  Essay  on 
American  scenery,  but  harassed  by  noises  in  the  houses,  until  1  had 
to  go  out  in  despair,  and  write  in  Mr.  Guestier's  library. 

Dec.  25M. — Christmas —  *  *  *  Eor  some  time  past,  indeed  ever 
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since  I  have  resumed  my  pen,  my  mind  has  been  tranquil.    I  sleep 
better  and  feel  pleasanter. 

Saturday  >  Dec.  31-tf. — Write  letters — walk  out — fine  cool  weather 
— all  the  world  buying  bonbons — dined  at  home— afterwards  walked 
out  with  Mr.  Johnston,  accompanying  him  through  Boutiques  of 
bonbons — evening  at  Mrs.  Johnston's — play  chess — in  the  night, 
military  music  in  the  street — serenading  the  commandant,  who  lives 
opposite.  So  closes  the  year — tranquil  in  mind,  though  doubtful  of 
fortune  and  full  of  uncertainties — a  year  very  little  of  which  I  would 
willingly  live  over  again,  though  some  parts  have  been  tolerably 
it. 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

Letter  to  Alexander  H.  Everett — Extracts  from  Diary — A  Translation 
of  Navarrete  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Everett — Letter  thereupon — 
Murray's  Entanglement — Letter  to  Leslie — Leslie's  Reply — Arrival  at 
Madrid — The  American  Consul,  0.  Rich — Determines  upon  a  regular 
Life  of  Columbus — Literary  Activity — Diverted  from  Columbus  to  Con- 
quest of  Granada — Lieutenant  Alexander  Slidell — Close  of  1826. 

IT  was  during  tins  period,  while  busying  himself  on  these 
American  Essays,  none  of  which  have  ever  appeared  in  print 
or  been  preserved,  that  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  Madrid,  whom  he  had  met  in  Paris  in  the 
summer  of  1825  : 

To  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Bordeaux,  Jan.  12,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — When  writing  to  you  a  day  or  two  since,  I  felt 
disposed  to  make  a  request,  but  a  scruple  of  diffidence  and  delicacy 
withheld  me.  Perhaps  I  gave  that  scruple  too  great  importance,  so 
I  will  at  once  make  my  request,  and  if  there  is  the  least  difficulty  or 
objection  to  complying  with  it,  do  not  hesitate  frankly  to  say  so. 
You  mentioned  last  summer,  that  should  you  come  to  Spain  you 
would  attach  me  to  the  embassy,  by  way  of  a  protection.  Now  being 
so  near  Spain,  and  having  a  strong  inclination  to  visit  it,  I  may  be 
induced  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  should  circumstances 
permit.  This  will  depend  entirely  upon  letters  which  I  am  waiting 
here  to  receive,  and  which  will  determine  my  movements.  Could  I 
come  into  Spain  at  once  I  would  do  so,  but  it  is  out  of  my  power.  As 
I  may  enter  Spain  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  make  a  tour  before 
visiting  Madrid,  it  would  be  perhaps  an  advantage  and  protection  to 
me  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  an- 
nounce myself  as  attached  to  the  embassy.  May  I,  therefore,  consider 
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myself  as  an  attache,  and  can  I  be  so  attached  while  at  a  distance, 
and  before  coming  to  Madrid  ?  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether  there  are 
any  forms  necessary,  or  whether  it  does  not  rest  with  the  minister  by 
his  mere  word,  expressed  or  written,  to  attach  whom  he  pleases  to 
his  mission.  At  any  rate,  as  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  travelling  ac- 
commodation, I  do  not  wish  any  trouble  to  be  taken  about  it,  nor 
that  it  should  cause  any  departure  from  common  usage  and  etiquette. 
So,  as  I  said  before,  if  there  is  the  least  shadow  of  objection,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so,  and  there  let  the  matter  end.  With  kind  remem- 
brances to  Mrs.  Everett  and  your  niece, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

In  the  interval  between  the  date  of  this  letter  and  that 
which  is  to  succeed,  his  diary  gives  the  following  insight  into 
his  literary  occupation : 

January  \%h. — Wrote  comparison  of  patriot  and  demagogue. 

Monday,  January  \§tli. — Retouched  and  altered  story  of  French 
Emigre. 

Thursday,  January  \Wi. — Wrote  all  the  morning  at  Essay  on 
American  Rural  Life. 

January  2(W*. — Wrote  all  day  at  Essay  on  Union. 
tf. — Finished  Essay  on  Union. 
?. — Wrote  at  Essay  on  Public  Prosperity. 
/. — Continued  Essay  on  Public  Prosperity. 

Wrote  a  little  at  Probity  of  Dealings,  but  was  fidgety  and 
could  not  get  on. 

25^.— Finished  Essay  on  Probity. 

26/A. — Wrote  at  Essay  on  National  Character — made  but  little 
progress. 

27^. — Teased  myself  all  the  morning  trying  to  write  on  Naval 
Essay — got  out  of  all  mood  and  went  out. 

28^. — Tried  to  write  on  Essays,  but  gave  up  in  despair. 

29^.— Wrote  all  day  at  Essay  on  Navy,  and  finished  it  at  five 
o'clock. 

Monday,  30^. — Added  some  passages  to  Essay  on  Navy — received 
letter  from  Mr.  Everett,  attaching  me  to  embassy  at  Madrid,  enclosing 
passport,  and  proposing  my  translating  voyage  of  Columbus. 

31^.—  Wrote  letter  to  Mr.  Everett — re-wrote  part  of  Essay  on 
Education  of  Youth. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Everett  proposed  a  translation  of  ISTavar- 
rete's  Voyages  of  Columbus,  which  were  about  to  appear, 
and  suggested  the  probability  of  his  receiving  15001,  or 
1000Z.  for  it.  It  found  him,  as  we  see,  engaged  upon  an- 
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other  literary  theme,  which  he  did  not  propose  to  abandon 
in  embracing  this,  though  such  was  the  result.  The  allusion 
to  Murray  at  the  close  of  the  letter  I  now  give  will  be 
understood  when  the  reader  is  informed  that  Murray  was 
about  setting  up  a  newspaper,  for  which,  as  Mr.  Irving  was 
informed  by  one  of  his  correspondents,  he  had  already  de- 
posited 40,OOOZ.  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

To  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Madrid. 

Bordeaux,  Jan.  31,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  Sm, — I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  passport 
you  have  been  so  prompt  in  forwarding  to  me,  and  am  highly  grati- 
fied in  being  attached  to  a  legation  that  is  so  ably  and  creditably 
filled.  I  must  return  you  my  thanks  also  for  the  literary  undertaking 
you  have  suggested  to  me.  The  very  idea  of  it  animates  me  ;  it  is 
just  the  kind  of  employment  I  would  wish  at  present  for  my  spare 
hours.  I  will  thank  you,  therefore,  to  secure  it  for  me.  I  shall  write 
immediately  to  London  to  have  propositions  made  to  Murray,  and,  in 
case  he  does  not  accept  them,  to  some  other  eminent  publisher.  I 
doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  get  as  much  as  you  suppose  for  a 
translation,  as  there  is  always  a  chance  for  competition  and  piracy ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  something  in  the  job  itself  that  in- 
terests and  pleases  me,  and  will  assist  to  compensate  me  for  my 
trouble.  I  feel  the  more  emboldened  to  take  hold  of  the  thing  from 
my  brother's  having  promised  to  assist  me  in  it,  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
execute  it  speedily  and  yet  not  negligently,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  suffering  it  to  interfere  entirely  with  other  pursuits.  My 
brother  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  suffi- 
ciently, however,  to  render  me  great  service  occasionally,  and  he  will 
improve  in  the  language  if  he  exercises  it.  We  shall  leave  this  for 
Madrid  as  soon  as  possible,  and  shall  come  on  by  diligence. 

*  *  *  You  will  perceive  by  the  papers  the  failure  of  Constable 
and  Co.,  at  Edinburgh ;  and  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  at  London. 
These  are  severe  shocks  in  the  trading  world  of  literature.  Pray 
Heaven  Murray  may  stand  unmoved  and  not  go  into  the  Gazette,  in- 
stead of  publishing  one. 

The  invocation  with  which  this  letter  concludes  was  well- 
nigh  prophetic.  A  year  later,  Murray  explains  some  remiss- 
ness  to  Mr.  Irving  as  follows  : 

"  One  cause  of  my  not  writing  to  you  during  one  whole 

year  was  my  '  entanglement,'  as  Lady  G says,  with  a 

newspaper,  which  absorbed  my  money,  and  distracted  and 
depressed  my  mind ;  but  I  have  cut  the  knot  of  evil,  which 
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I  could  not  remedy,  and  am  now,  '  by  the  blessing  of  Grod/ 
again  returned  to  *  reason  and  the  shop.'  " 

Three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Everett, 
Mr.  Irving  finished  the  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Youth, 
on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time,  and  which,  like  the 
others  recorded  in  his  diary,  was  "  water  spiit  upon  the 
ground,"  and  the  next  day  he  writes  as  follows  : 

To  C.  R.  LESLIE. 

Bordeaux,  Feb.  3,  1826. 

MY  DEAB,  LESLIE, —  *  *  *  There  is  a  very  interesting  work  print- 
ing at  Madrid,  "  The  Voyage  of  Columbus,"  compiled  from  his  papers 
by  the  famous  Bishop  Las  Casas,  and  in  part  composed  of  extracts 
from  Columbus's  journal.  It  is  in  Spanish,  and  I  have  undertaken 
to  translate  it  into  English ;  Mr.  Everett,  our  minister  at  Madrid, 
having  secured  it  for  me.  I  wish  you  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
Murray  at  once  for  the  purchase  of  the  translation,  or,  if  he  will  not 
buy  it,  with  Longman  or  Colburn.  I  am  told  it  will  make  about  two 
octavo  volumes.  Mr.  Everett  thinks  I  ought  to  get  fifteen  hundred 
or  a  thousand  guineas  for  it.  I  shall  be  content  with  the  last  sum. 
I  should  have  written  to  Murray  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  had  suck 
repeated  instances  of  his  inattention  to  letters,  and  have  been  put  so 
much  back  thereby,  that  I  won't  trust  to  correspondence  any  more, 
either  with  him  or  any  other  bookseller.  As  the  case  admits  of  no 
delay,  I  wish  you  to  see  him  at  once.  You  had  better  drop  him  a 
line,  letting  him  know  you  have  a  literary  proposition  to  make  on  my 
part,  and  requesting  him  to  appoint  an  hour  when  you  can  find  him 
at  home.  Whichever  bookseller  you  make  an  arrangement  with,  get  him 
to  announce  the  work  at  once  as  preparing  for  publication  by  me.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Direct  to  me,  "  Legation  des 
Etats  Unis  d'Amerique,  a  Madrid."  I  set  off  for  Madrid  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days.  My  brother  accompanies  me.  Mr. 
Everett  has  attached  me  to  the  legation,  which  will  be  of  service  to 
me  in  travelling  and  residing  in  Spain.  I  am  sorry  to  inflict  such  a 
job  upon  you,  but  the  case  is  urgent,  and  so  are  my  necessities.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  Spain  in  return,  either  in  finding  you 
a  part  of  Don  Quixote's  armour,  or  the  very  helmet  of  Mambrino, 
command  me. 

To  this  Leslie  replies : 

Lisson  Grove,  Feb.  23,  1826. 

MY  DEAR  IEVING, — A  week  elapsed  after  I  received  your  letter  be- 
fore I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  Murray,  although  I  called  on  him  and 
left  a  note  requesting  him  to  let  me  know  when  I  might.  He  says  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of  Columbus's  Voyage 
until  he  sees  it.  It  might  be  very  interesting  or  it  might  be  very  dry; 
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he,  therefore,  cannot  make  any  arrangement  until  it  is  done,  and  that 
you  alone  can  be  the  only  judge  at  present  whether  or  not  it  is  worth 
doing.  He  had  told  Mr.  Rogers  (whom  I  saw  a  day  or  two  since) 
that  you  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  Rogers  said  to  me  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  for  you  not  to  make  any  bargain 
until  you  had  done  it,  as  you  would  then  stand  a  better  chance.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  I  think  I  had  better  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  other  booksellers  until  I  hear  from  you  again ;  and  the  truth  is, 
they  are  all  just  now  in  so  great  a  panic,  occasioned  by  the  recent 
failures  here,  that  it  is  no  time  to  get  them  to  undertake  anything. 
Murray  says  he  does  not  know  whom  to  trust  among  them.  He  would 
gladly,  he  says,  receive  anything  from  you  of  original  matter,  which 
he  considers  certain  of  success,  whatever  it  might  be ;  but  with  regard 
to  The  Voyage  of  Columbus,  he  cannot  form  any  opinion  at  present. 
Let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  I  am  to  do  further  for  you  in 
this  business,  and  it  shall  be  done  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Eight  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter  Mr.  Irving  had 
reached  Madrid,  and  two  days  after  his  arrival  he  had  hired 
apartments  under  the  roof  of  the  American  consul,  O.  Rich, 
Esq.,  to  use  the  language  of  his  preface  to  Columbus,  "  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  bibliographers  in  Europe,  who,  for 
several  years,  had  made  particular  researches  after  every 
document  relative  to  the  early  history  of  America.  In  his 
extensive  and  curious  library,"  continues  the  preface,  "  I 
found  one  of  the  best  collections  extant  of  Spanish  colonial 
history,  containing  many  documents  for  which  I  might  search 
elsewhere  in  vain."  Such  was  his  situation  when,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  the  publication  of  M.  JSTavarrete  made  its  appear- 
ance, which  he  found,  to  quote  again  his  own  words,  "to 
contain  many  documents  hitherto  unknown,  which  threw  ad- 
ditional light  on  tbe  discovery  of  the  New  "World ;"  but 
"  the  whole"  presenting  "  rather  a  mass  of  rich  materials  for 
history  than  a  history  itself.  And,  invaluable  as  such  stores  " 
might  be  "  to  the  laborious  inquirer,"  the  sight  of  "  discon- 
nected papers  and  official  documents  "  bad  the  effect  to  make 
him  hesitate  in  his  intended  translation ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
the  following  month,  I  find  by  his  note-book  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  idea,  and  was  already  engaged  in  making  re- 
searches, examining  manuscripts,  and  taking  notes  for  a 
regular  Life,  which  he  trusted  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
others,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  a  more  satisfactory  occupation 
to  himself. 

From  this  date  until  the  1st  of  September,  laying  aside  his 
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"American  Essays,"  which  he  never  resumed,  he  laboured 
unremittingly  at  his  task,  with  the  exception  of  an  excursion 
of  a  few  days  in  August  to  Segovia.  Sometimes  he  would 
write  all  day  and  until  twelve  at  night ;  in  one  instance  his 
note-book  shows  him  to  have  written  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eight  at  night,  stopping  only  for  meals. 

It  was  during  this  interval  of  intense  literary  activity  that, 
in  passing  through  Madrid  in  a  youthful  tour  in  Europe,  the 
writer  of  the  present  memoir  came  unexpectedly  upon  Mr. 
Irving,  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  still  in  France.  I  found 
him  in  the  midst  of  books  and  manuscripts,  full  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  excellent  spirits,  though 
once,  in  a  long  walk  which  we  took  together  on  the  Prado, 
he  adverted  with  deep  feeling  to  the  cloud  which  had  been 
thrown  over  him  by  the  persevering  malignity  with  which  all 
sort  of  disagreeable  things  had  been  forwarded  to  him  from. 
America  by  some  secret  enemy.  He  felt  this  the  more 
keenly,  perhaps,  from  the  total  absence  of  everything  of  the 
kind  in  his  own  nature.  He  could  not,  I  am  satisfied,  have 
harboured  malice  toward  his  worst  enemy.  Alluding  to  this 
inexplicable  persecution,  one  of  his  correspondents  remarks  : 
"Even  you  have  enemies,  and  who  then  can  escape  ?" 

My  stay  in  Madrid  was  short,  as  I  had  already  passed 
some  time  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  and  was  now  on  my  way 
to  Paris.  On  the  9th  of  August,  six  weeks  after  I  parted 
with  Mr.  Irving,  it  appears  by  his  note-book  that  his  atten- 
tion was  diverted  to  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  at  which  he 
commenced  at  once,  and  on  which  he  worked  incessantly, 
with  the  exception  of  an  excursion  of  four  days  to  the  Escurial 
in  October,  until  the  18th  of  November,  when,  having  com- 
pleted a  rough  sketch  of  the  work,  he  threw  it  aside  to  re- 
sume his  Columbus  ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  he  wrote 
to  Murray,  informing  him,  rather  prematurely,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  of  the  work  being  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Six  weeks  previous  to  this  date,  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Slidell  (afterwards  Mackenzie),  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
arrived  in  Madrid,  and  during  his  stay  furnished  for  the  ap- 
pendix of  Mr.  Irving' s  work  what  the  author  styles,  in  the 
revised  edition  of  1850,  "the  very  masterly  paper  011  the 
route  of  Columbus."  It  was  after  his  departure  from  Madrid 
that  he  met  with  the  robbery,  of  which  he  gives  such  a 
graphic  account  in  his  Tear  in  Spain,  an  interesting  work,  of 
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which  Mr.  Irving  wrote  a  review  for  the  London  Quarterly 
in  1831. 

The  record  of  December  30  in  the  author's  note-book  is  as 
follows:  "  All  day  at  Columbus;"  and  the  closing  record  of 
the  year  is : 

Columbus — go  out — return  home  and  write  a  little,  but  sleepy  and 
go  to  bed — and  so  ends  the  year  1826,  which  has  been  a  year  of  the 
hardest  application  and  toil  of  the  pen  I  have  ever  passed.  I  feel 
more  satisfied,  however,  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  passed  it 
than  I  have  been  with  that  of  many  gayer  years,  and  close  this  year 
of  my  life  in  better  humour  with  myself  than  I  have  often  done. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

Passages  from  Letters  to  Pierre  Munro  Irving— Letter  to  Brevoort— Allu- 
sion to  Cooper,  Halleck,  Bryant,  Paulding — Letter  to  Murray,  offering 
Columbus — Extracts  from  Diary — Longfellow — Arrangement  with  Mur- 
ray for  Columbus — Wilkie — Literary  Projects— Close  of  the  Year  1827. 

THE  labours  of  the  author  on  Columbus  were  by  no  means 
so  near  their  completion  as  he  had  supposed  when  he  wrote 
to  Murray.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  to  myself,  to 
whom  he  was  thinking  of  committing  the  superintendence 
of  its  publication  in  London,  when  he  supposed  he  was 
finishing  his  task,  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  this  portion 
of  his  literary  history : 

To  PIERRE  MUNRO  IRVING. 

January  18M,  1827.  *  *  *  I  had  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  had 
Columbus  ready  for  the  press,  but  there  are  points  continually  rising 
to  be  inquired  into  and  discussed,  which  cause  delay ;  and  I  played 
truant  to  my  main  work  for  two  or  three  months  and  rambled  into 
another,  which  is  all  sketched  out  in  the  rough,  so  that  Columbus  has 
yet  to  receive  the  finishing  touches.  I  received  a  letter  from  Murray 
the  day  before  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  Columbus.  He  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  receive  it  as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  may  put  it 
immediately  to  press.  I  have  felt  very  much  worried  and  perplexed 
how  to  manage,  as  I  should  have  to  get  the  work  copied  here  to  send 
out  to  America,  and  that  would  cause  great  delay.  Your  letter  from 
Paris  has  arrived  in  the  very  critical  moment  to  put  me  at  my  ease ; 
I  must  get  you  to  superintend  the  publication  of  my  work  in  London, 
correcting  the  proof-sheets,  &c.  As  you  will  be  able  to  decipher  my 
handwriting,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  languages  will  be  able  to 
see  the  quotations  in  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.,  are  printed  correctly,  I 
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need  not  lose  time  in  getting  it  copied  here.  You  will  send  out 
proof-sheets  to  E.  Irving  as  fast  as  they  are  printed,  for  the  work  to 
be  reprinted  in  America.  Thus  you  see  you  will  really  be  of  vast 
service  to  me,  and  the  task  I  impose  on  you  will  give  you  a  curious 
peep  into  some  departments  of  literary  life  in  London.  *  *  *  This 
arrangement  will  enable  me  to  forward  my  work  by  piecemeal  as  I 
get  it  ready,  and  will  greatly  expedite  its  publication,  while  it  will 
make  me  feel  easy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  brought  out 
in  London,  which  I  should  not  have  done  had  I  committed  it  to  the 
superintendence  of  strangers.  It  will  probably  be  a  month  yet  before 
I  have  any  of  it  ready  to  forward,  and  as  there  are  always  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  with  printers,  &c.,  I  think  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  its  going  to  press  until  some  time  in  March,  if  so  soon.  I  will 
write  to  you  again,  however,  shortly,  and  wish  you  not  to  leave  Paris 
until  you  hear  from  me. 

Madrid,  Feb.  22,  1827. 

*  *  *  In  my  last  I  wished  you  to  attend  to  the  correcting  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  my  work  on  Columbus  while  printing  in  England,  and 
expected  by  this  time  to  have  had  a  considerable  part  of  the  manu- 
script in  the  printer's  hands.  I  have  been  disappointed.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  for  a  sight  of  documents,  and  then  to  make  con- 
siderable alterations.  I  find  the  finishing  off  of  a  work  of  the  kind 
involving  so  many  points  foreign  to  my  usual  course  of  reading  and 
pursuits,  requires  time  and  care ;  and  above  all,  I  find  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  procure  copiers  in  this  place.  I  have  been  for  four  or  five 
weeks  past  endeavouring  to  get  manuscript  copied,  and  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  twenty  pages.  This  delay  is  extremely  irksome 
to  me,  as  I  wish  to  get  the  work  off  of  my  hands  and  leave  Madrid, 
and  indeed  to  make  a  rapid  tour  and  leave  Spain  as  soon  as  possible. 

"While  these  obstacles  occur  to  delay  the  forwarding  my  manu- 
script to  England,  I  do  not  wish,  in  case  you  should  have  received  my 
previous  letter,  to  interfere  with  any  of  your  travelling  plans.  Follow 
your  own  inclinations.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  where  you  are  and 
what  are  your  plans,  and  if  I  can  get  my  work  copied  and  sent  off 
soon,  I  may  yet  require  your  aid  while  in  England ;  but  that  must 
depend  entirely  upon  your  movements  and  convenience.  *  *  * 

I  have  been  working  very  hard  at  the  History  of  Columbus,  and 
have  had  to  re-write  many  parts  that  I  had  thought  finished,  in  con- 
sequence of  procuring  better  sources  of  information,  which  threw  new 
light  upon  various  points.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that  will  not  bear 
hurrying ;  many  questions  have  been  started  connected  with  it  which 
have  been  perplexed  by  tedious  controversies,  and  which  must  all  be 
looked  into.  I  had  no  idea  of  what  a  complete  labyrinth  I  had  en- 
tangled myself  in  when  I  took  hold  of  the  work. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  March  20th,  he  gives  up  all  idea 
of  forwarding  the  manuscript  to  me : 

YOL.  II.  2  G 
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I  have  repeatedly  (he  says)  made  efforts  to  hurry  forward,  but  have 
every  time  lost  ground  by  making  errors  or  omissions,  which  obliged 
me  afterwards  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  *  *  *  I  have  now 
got  a  copying-machine,  and  will  be  able  to  strike  off  copies  of  the 
remainder  of  my  work  as  fast  as  I  make  corrected  transcripts  of  the 
chapters.  Still  I  find  time  runs  away  insensibly,  and  week  slips  after 
week  without  my  bringing  my  labours  to  a  close. 

It  was  at  a  period  when  he  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
expediting  the  publication  of  his  Life  of  Columbus  that  Mr. 
Irving  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Brevoort,  from  whom 
lie  had  just  heard  in  explanation  of  a  long  and  to  him  unac- 
countable silence.  The  American  reader  may  be  interested 
in  its  mention  of  Cooper,  Halleck,  Bryant,  and  Paulding — 
names,  all  but  the  last,  which  had  grown  into  fame  since  he 
left  his  native  land : 

Madrid,  AprU  4,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOORT, — Your  letter  of  the  1st  January  was  one  of 
the  most  acceptable  that  I  ever  received.  *  *  *  The  letter  you 
sent  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Welles  never  reached  me,  and  for 
upwards  of  two  years  I  had  no  reply  to  the  letters  and  messages 
which  I  sent  you.  *  *  * 

Various  circumstances  had  contributed  to  render  my  mind  morbid 
and  susceptible  on  this  point  (Brevoort's  long  silence) ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  for  a  time  I  gave  too  much  consequence  to  the  attacks 
I  had  seen  upon  myself  in  the  press,  and  to  anonymous  letters  which 
I  received  from  some  malevolent  person  seeking  to  persuade  me  that 
I  was  in  a  manner  cast  off  by  my  countrymen.  I  am  conscious  that 
my  long  absence  from  home  has  subjected  me  to  unfavourable  repre- 
sentations, and  has  been  used  to  my  disadvantage.  A  man,  however, 
must  have  firmness  enough  to  pursue  his  plans  when  justified  by  his 
own  conscience,  without  being  diverted  from  them  by  the  idle  sur- 
mises and  [misconceptions  of  others.  If  my  character  and  conduct 
are  worth  inquiring  into,  they  will  ultimately  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated according  to  their  merits ;  nor  can  anything  I.  could  say 
or  do  in  contradiction  place  them  an  iota  above  or  below  their  real 
standard.  With  the  world,  therefore,  let  these  matters  take  their 
course  ;  I  shall  not  court  it  nor  rail  at  it ;  but  with  cherished  friends 
like  yourself,  my  dear  Brevoort,  the  present  feeling  is  all-important 
to  me.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  persuaded,  therefore,  that  time  or 
distance  has  estranged  me  in  thought  or  feeling  from  my  native 
country,  my  native  place,  or  the  friends  of  my  youth.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  longer  I  remain  from  home  the  greater  charm  it  has  in  my 
eyes,  and  all  the  colouring  that  the  imagination  once  gave  to  distant 
[Europe  now  gathers  about  the  scenes  of  my  native  country.  I  look 
forward  to  my  return  as  to  the  only  event  of  any  very  desirable  kind 
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that  may  yet  be  in  store  for  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
case  with  other  wanderers,  but,  with  me,  the  various  shifting  scenes 
through  which  I  have  passed  in  Europe  have  pushed  each  other  out 
of  place  successively  and  alternately  faded  away  from  my  mind,  while 
the  scenes  and  friends  of  my  youth  alone  remain  fixed  iii  my  memory 
and  my  affections  with  their  original  strength  and  freshness.  Had 
circumstances  gone  with  me  as  I  at  one  time  anticipated,  I  should 
before  this  have  returned  home,  but  I  have  been  disappointed  and 
delayed,  and  disheartened.  I  have  suffered  my  pen  for  a  time  to  lie 
idle,  distrusting  both  myself  and  the  world.  About  eighteen  months 
since  I  was  aroused  from  a  state  of  morbid  apathy  by  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Williams,  and  the  apprehension  that  I  should  be  involved  in  the 
distresses  of  the  times.  I  again  took  up  my  pen,  though  with  a  re- 
luctant hand,  but  the  exercise  of  it  gradually  brought  me  into  a  more 
healthful  tone  of  spirits.  Since  my  arrival  in  Spain  (about  fifteen 
months  since),  I  have  principally  been  employed  on  my  Life  of 
Columbus,  in  executing  which  I  have  studied  and  laboured  with  a 
patience  and  assiduity  for  which  I  shall  never  get  the  credit.  I  am 
now  advancing  toward  the  conclusion  of  my  work.  How  it  will 
please  the  public  I  cannot  anticipate.  I  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
favourable  disposition  of  my  countrymen,  and  look  forward  to  cold 
scrutiny  and  stern  criticism,  and  this  is  a  line  of  writing  in  which  I 
have  not  hitherto  ascertained  my  own  powers.  Could  I  afford  it,  I 
should  like  to  write  and  to  lay  my  writings  aside  when  finished. 
There  is  an  independent  delight 'in  study  and  in  the  creative  exercise 
of  the  pen ;  we  live  in  a  world  of  dreams,  but  publication  lets  in 
the  noisy  rabble  of  the  world,  and  there  is  an  end  to  our  dream- 
ing. *  .  *  * 

Since  my  arrival  in  Spain,  I  have  been  completely  immersed  in 
old  Spanish  literature.  My  residence  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Rich, 
the  American  consul,  has  been  particularly  favourable  to  my  pursuits ; 
he  is  a  diligent  collector  of  rare  works,  and  has  the  most  valuable 
works  in  print  and  manuscript  of  the  Spanish  writers.  *  *  # 

I  left  Paris  a  considerable  time  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  regret  extremely  that  I  missed  him.  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  for  I  am  delighted  with  his  novels ;  at  least 
with  those  which  I  have  read.  His  Mohegans,  which  I  am  told  is 
his  best,  I  have  yet  to  read.  His  naval  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
Pilot  are  admirable.  I  am  fond  of  the  sea,  and  have  seen  a  little  of 
nautical  life,  and  am  therefore  more  able  to  appreciate  them.  I  have 
been  charmed,  likewise,  with  what  I  have  seen  of  the  writings  of 
Bryant  and  Halleck.  Are  you  acquainted  with  them  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  something  about  them  personally ;  their  vein  of  think- 
ing is  quite  above  that  of  ordinary  men  and  ordinary  poets,  and  they 
are  masters  of  the  magic  of  poetical  language. 

I  have  not  heard  for  some  time  past  from  Paulding.  His  last 
letters  were  full  of  kind  feeling  and  interesting  anecdotes ;  I  am  too 
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glad  to  find  that  he  is  settled  in  the  old  homestead  of  the  Kemble 
family,  that  scene  of  so  many  happy  hours.  As  to  his  retired  mode 
of  life,  I  fancy  it  is  the  happiest  when  a  man  has  a  family  for  his 
world,  books  at  his  elbow,  and  his  pen  as  an  amusement.  I  have 
not  seen  two  or  three  of  his  late  publications.  All  of  those  that  I 
have  met  with  bear  his  usual  stamp  of  originality,  his  vein  of  curious 
and  beautiful  thought,  his  turns  of  picturesque  language,  mingled 
•with  the  faults  that  arise  from,  hasty  and  negligent  composition. 
Early  habit  and  associations  have  given  a  charm  to  his  writings  in 
my  eyes  ;  I  always  find  in  them  passages  that  strike  on  some  chord 
of  old  remembrance.  *  *  * 

P.S. — I  have  written  much  of  this  letter  in  an  open  and  garrulous 
vein  about  my  private  feelings.  I  trust  you  will  receive  it  with  in- 
dulgence, and  show  it  to  no  one.  I  never  had  any  reserve  with  you, 
and  I  write  to  you  as  I  used  to  talk,  without  caring  to  disguise 
any  error  or  weakness. 

In  one  of  the  last  letters  which  Mr.  Irving  had  received 
from  his  old  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Paulding,  after  men- 
tioning the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Kemble,  and  his 
transfer  from  "Washington  to  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the 
appointment  of  Navy  Agent,  writes  :  "  In  the  division  of  the 
estate,  tbe  old  house  which  we  have  so  often  haunted  in 
"Whitehall-street  has  fallen  to  my  share.  Here  I  have  set  up 
my  tent,  and,  if  living  in  a  great  house  constitutes  a  great 
man,  after  the  fashion  of  New  York,  a  great  man  am  I,  at 
your  service." 

It  appears  by  his  note-book  that  Mr.  Irving  continued  to 
labour  at  Columbus,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  up  to 
the  close  of  July,  when  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Murray,  which  I  give  from  a  copy  retained  among  his 
papers : 

To  JOHN  MUEEAT. 

Madrid,  July  29,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  Sra, — I  have  at  length  concluded  my  History  of 
Columbus.  As  I  cannot  come  to  London  to  make  arrangements  for 
its  publication,  and  as  time  might  be  lost  in  negotiating  at  this  dis- 
tance, I  have  transmitted  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  to  my  friend, 
Col.  Aspinwall,  American  consul  at  London,  who  will  arrange  the 
matter  with  you  in  my  name.  I  have  sent  as  much  of  the  MS. 
as  I  could  venture  to  intrude  upon  the  civility  of  an  English  courier. 
The  rest  will  be  forwarded  by  the  first  opportunity.  The  first  volume 
will  end  with  the  last  chapter  of  the  tenth  book,  forming  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  manuscript  pages,  besides  a  preface  of  a  few  pages. 
The  second  volume  may  possibly  be  a  little  larger,  containing,  besides 
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the  remaining  eight  books,  a  number  of  illustrations,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  as  interesting  and  entertaining  as  possible,  and 
a  few  important  documents.  The  latter  eight  books  contain  the  third 
voyage  of  Columbus ;  the  troubles  of  himself  and  his  brothers  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  with  the  natives  and  the  rebels  ;  his  being  sent 
to  Spain  in  chains ;  his  fourth  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have 
brought  forward  many  particulars  of  his  singular  and  disastrous 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Veraguas,  or  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the 
transactions  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  lived  for  a  year  in  the 
wrecks  of  his  stranded  ships,  &c.  &c.,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  is  full  of  incident  and  interest.  I  have  woven  into  my  work 
many  curious  particulars  not  hitherto  known  concerning  Columbus, 
and  I  think  I  have  thrown  light  upon  some  parts  of  his  character 
which  have  not  been  brought  out  by  his  former  biographers.  I  have 
laboured  hard  to  make  the  work  complete  and  accurate  as  to  all  the 
information  extant  relative  to  the  subject,  while  I  have  sought  to 
execute  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it  agreeable  to  the 
general  reader.  Considering  its  magnitude  and  the  toil  it  has  cost 
me,  I  should  not  be  willing  to  part  with  the  copyright  under  three 
thousand  guineas.  As  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  letters,  however,  I 
am  willing  to  publish  it  on  shares.  The  mode  of  doing  so,  as  I  once 
understood  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  to  agree  about  the  number  of 
copies  in  an  edition,  and  the  retail  price  to  be  placed  upon  them ;  to 
multiply  the  number  of  copies  by  the  price  of  each,  and  divide  the 
gross  amount  by  six.  For  this  sixth  part  the  publisher  to  give  his 
notes  to  the  author.  If  this  meets  with  your  approbation,  all  the  in- 
cidental arrangements  can  be  made  with  Col.  Aspinwall.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  have  an  advance  of  two  or  three  hundred  guineas 
on  the  work,  as  a  matter  of  private  accommodation,  my  funds  being 
all  in  America,  from  whence  I  find  both  loss  and  trouble  in  procuring 
them. 

Should  you  undertake  the  present  work,  the  sooner  it  is  put  to 
press  the  better,  as  I  have  other  writings  in  preparation  which  I  should 
soon  be  able  to  furnish.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon. 
as  possible. 

With  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Murray  and  the  family, 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  JOHN  MURRAY. 

Madrid,  August  19,  1827. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  send  you  the  residue  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
main  body  of  my  history.  The  first  volume  will  end  with  the  last 
chapter  of  Book  10.  By  the  next  opportunity  which  presents  I  will 
send  you  the  illustrations,  which  will  make  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred pages,  and  the  documents,  which  will  complete  the  volume,  and 
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will  probably  make  it  a  little  larger  than  the  first.  The  illustrations 
are  to  be  printed  in  the  same  type  with  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
documents  may  be  printed  smaller.  I  am  waiting  with  great  anxiety 
to  hear  from  you.  Any  corrections  or  alterations  that  may  be  sug- 
gested in  my  work,  by  competent  persons,  if  transmitted  to  me  by 
post,  I  shall  be  able  immediately  to  attend  to,  as  I  retain  a  copy  of  the 
work  to  serve  in  case  of  accidents. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  portrait  of  Columbus.  All 
that  I  see  are  either  portraits  of  his  son,  Don  Diego,  or  vary  essen- 
tially from  the  description  given  of  his  countenance.  I  shall  send  a 
chart  by  the  next  opportunity,  on  which  his  route  in  his  first  voyage 
is  marked ;  Navarrete  has  given  him  a  different  landing-place  in  the 
new  world  from  that  hitherto  assigned,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  the  old 
landing-place,  and  I  trust  I  shall  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
opinion. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Murray  and  the  rest  of  your  family, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

I  close  the  history  of  this  year  with  a  few  extracts  from 
the  author's  note-book,  beginning  with  the  day  succeeding 
the  date  of  the  foregoing  letter  : 

August  20^. — At  American  copy  of  Columbus. 
22#^.— Dine  with  Smith  (John  Adams  Smith,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  Legation)  and  Longfellow. 

This  was  Henry  "W.  Longfellow,  the  now  celebrated  Ame- 
rican poet,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  who  had  received  the 
offer  of  a  professorship  of  modern  languages  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  for  which  he  was  preparing  himself  by  a  re- 
sidence in  the  different  capitals  in  Europe.  I  had  parted 
with  him  at  Paris  early  in  the  year.  His  sojourn  in  Madrid 
had  commenced  with  the  6th  of  March;  Mr.  Irving,  in  a 
letter  to  me  of  the  8th,  having  this  mention  of  him  :  "  Mr. 
Longfellow  arrived  safe  and  cheerily  the  day  before  yester- 
day, having  met  with  no  robbers."  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  here  the  poet's  own  beautiful  allusion  to  this  meeting 
with  Mr.  Irving  in  Spain.  In  an  address  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  on  occasion  of  the  author's  de- 
cease, after  alluding  to  his  early  admiration  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  published  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  he  says : 

Many  years -afterwards  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Irving 
in  Spain,  and  found  the  author,  whom  I  had  loved,  repeated  in  tiie 
man.  The  same  playful  humour ;  the  same  touches  of  sentiment ; 
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the  same  poetic  atmosphere;  and,  what  I  admired  still  more,  the 
entire  absence  of  all  literary  jealousy,  of  all  that  mean  avarice  of 
fame,  which  counts  what  is  given  to  another  as  so  much  taken  from, 
one's  self—- 
And trembling,  hears  in  every  breeze 
The  laurels  of  Miltiades. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Irving  was  at  Madrid,  engaged  upon  his  Life  of 
Columbus ;  and  if  the  work  itself  did  not  bear  ample  testimony  to  bis 
zealous  and  conscientious  labour,  I  could  do  so  from  personal  obser- 
vation. He  seemed  to  be  always  at  work.  "  Sit  down,"  he  would 
say,  "  I  will  talk  with  you  in  a  moment,  but  I  must  first  finish  this 
sentence." 

One  summer  morning,  passing  his  house  at  the  early  hour  of  six, 
I  saw  his  study  window  already'wide  open.  On  my  mentioning  it  to 
him  afterwards,  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  always  at  my  work  as  early  as 
six."  Since  then,  I  have  often  remembered  that  sunny  morning  and 
that  open  window,  so  suggestive  of  his  sunny  temperament  and  his 
open  heart,  and  equally  so  of  his  patient  and  persistent  toil,  and  have 
recalled  those  striking  words  of  Dante : 

Seggendo  in  piuma, 
In  fama  non  si  vien,  ne  sotto  coltre ; 

Senza  la  qual,  chi  sua  vita  consuma, 
Cotal  vestigio  in  terra,  di  se  lascia 

Qual  f  ummo  in  acre  ed  in  acqua  la  schiuma. 

Seated  upon  down, 
Or  in  his  bed,  man  cometh  not  to  fame ; 

Withouten  which,  whoso  his  life  consumes, 
Such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth  shall  leave 

As  smoke  in  air  and  in  the  water  foam. 

I  return  to  the  diary : 

August  30M. — Write  letters  of  introduction  for  Mr.  Longfellow, 
to  Rumigny,  Bottiger,  Lowenstein,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Philips, 
Sotheby. 

September  %th. — All  day  writing  at  Don  Roderick,  and  till  eleven 
at  night. 

\lth. — King's  Library — memorandums  about  Eernando  Gonzalez — 
evening  at  Mr.  D'Oubrii's— (the  Russian  Minister,  at  whose  house  he 
became  very  intimate). 

19M. — King's  Library  all  the  morning— evening  at  Mr.  Rich's-— 
paid  30  dollars  for  copying. 

27M. — At  Jesuits'  Library — Mem.  for  Cid — at  night  Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

30M. — Abdcrahman— evening  at  Mr.  Rich's. 

October  1st. — Received  letter  from  Longfellow— write  at  Abderah- 
man. 
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5^.— Library — Jesuits' — Cid — evening  at  Mr.  D'Oubril's— first 
lesson. 

Wi. — King's  Library — Cid — receive  letter  from  Col.  Aspinwall, 
informing  me  of  his  arrangement  with  Murray  for  History  of  Co- 
lumbus— 3000  guineas— (that  is — Murray  elected  to  pay  the  3000 
guineas  rather  than  publish  on  shares.) 

Aspinwall  writes  :  "  Murray  says  of  the  work,  it  is  beau- 
tiful, beautiful — the  best  thing  he  has  ever  written ;"  and 
informs  his  correspondent  that  the  terms  upon  which  he  had 
concluded  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  copyright  were  as 
follows : 

£300  down. 
450  in  note  at  6  months  from  January  1, 1828. 


400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


9 
12 
15 
18 
21 


£3150 


The  periods  of  payment  were  protracted  to  a  year  beyond 
the  period  within  which  the  payments  for  his  former  works 
were  made,  his  wish  being  to  regulate  his  payments  in  some 
measure  according  to  the  prospect  of  reimbursement  from 
sales. 

Newton  writes  to  him  from  London  the  same  day,  Oc- 
tober 8,  in  a  letter  received  on  the  22nd : 

I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  pecuniary  arrangement  the  colonel 
has  made ;  he  seems  to  have  been  very  wary,  ana  to  have  gained 
great  credit  with  Murray  as  a  sharp  bargainer,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  delighted  with  his  bargain,  so  much  so  as  to  make  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  encomiums  on  the  worthy  colonel's  shrewdness  doubtful. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Southey,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was 
first  shown,  pronounced  the  most  unqualified  praise  of  it,  both  as  to 
matter  and  manner ;  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  from  what  I  hear, 
that  this  work  will  greatly  raise  your  name  in  literature. 

I  resume  my  extracts  from  the  author's  note-book : 

October  10M. — King's  Library — Cid — afternoonWilkie,  the  painter, 
calls  on  me— just  arrived — visit  him  with  Peter  in  the  evening — 
afterward  go  to  D'Oubril's. 

Thursday,  11M.— Morning  go  to  Museum  with  Mr.  Y/ilkie— Peter 
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and  Dolgorouki  (Prince  Demetri  Ivanovitch  Dolgorouki,  attached  to 
the  Russian  embassy). 

Sunday,  ]  ^th. — Dine  at  Mr.  Bosanquet's — British  charge  d'affaires 
— present  Lord  Mahon  (the  historian),  son  of  Earl  of  Stanhope,  and 
his  brother  Hon.  Mr.  Stanhope — Mr.  Wilkie,  Prince  Dolgorouki — 
evening  at  Mr.  D'Oubril's  with  Wilkie — pass  evening  with  the 
children. 

Monday,  \Wi. — Write  to  Murray,  sending  corrections  of  MSS. — 
Go  to  bull-fight  with  Wilkie  and  Peter — evening  at  Wilkie's. 

Friday,  \Wi. — At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  set  off  in  diligence 
with  Peter  for  Escurial — in  company  with  Lord  Mahon,  and  his 
brother  Mi%  Stanhope,  of  the  British  legation — arrived  at  Escurial  at 
half-past  eleven,  and  put  up  at  Fleur  de  Lys,  where  we  found  Wilkie 
— Prince  Dolgorouki,  of  the  Russian  legation,  joined  us  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  having  come  too  late  for  the  diligence,  and  followed  in  a 
calasina — visited  the  church,  vault,  &c. — anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Queen  Margaret — coffin  with  crown  and  pall,  &c.,  in  the  centre  of 
the  chapel — in  the  evening  the  Infanta,  wife  of  Don  Carlos,  goes 
down  into  the  Pantheon,  which  is  illuminated — meet  Marquis  of 

,  who  introduces  me  to  the  prior,  a  fat,  pleasant-faced  man — get 

permission  for  Wilkie  to  go  all  over  the  Escurial  at  all  times. 

Thursday,  25M. — Leave  Madrid  at  seven  o'clock  with  Lord  Mahon, 
Mr.  Wilkie,  and  Peter,  for  Toledo— in  a  coach  with  six  mules— arrive 
at  Araiijuez  at  two  o'clock — seven  leagues — put  up  at  Posada  of  An- 
dalusia— visit  palace,  gardens,  &c. 

October  26^. — Leave  Aranjuez  at  seven  o'clock —  *  *  *  arrive  at 
Toledo  at  two  o'clock — seven  leagues. 

October  27M. — Visit  various  parts  of  town — church  and  convent 
of  Capuchins  —  *  *  *  see  young  monk  confessing  to  old  one — Wilkie 
much  struck  with  it. 

(This  visit  to  Toledo,  in  the  illustrations  to  the  Legend  of 
Don  Roderick,  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  in  1826.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  Mr.  Irving  would  seem, 
from  his  memorandum-book,  to  have  been  engaged  in  taking 
notes  for  a  suite  of  works  he  had  projected,  illustrative  of 
the  domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  also  for  a  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  a  theme  upon  which  he  had  been  brooding,  but 
which  was  destined  to  employ  the  pen  of  another  gifted 
American. 

December  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  the  record  is :  "  History  of 
the  Moors  and  Montezuma."  The  last  record  of  the  year  is 
as  follows : 

Monday,  Dec.  31^. — Almanzor  —  call  at  Mr.  Roberts*  and  get 
100  dollars — evening  at  Mr.  D'Oubril's  till  near  twelve  o'clock- 
return  home  about  twelve. 
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So  ends  the  year  1827— tranquilly. — It  has  been  a  year  of  labour, 
but  much  more  comfortable  than  most  I  have  passed  m  Europe,  and 
leaves  me  in  a  state  of  moderate  hope  as  to  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki — Enters  more  into  Society  at  Madrid — Gay 
Assemblages— Tableaux — Wilkie — His  Difficulty  in  getting  admitted  to 
a  Sight  of  Flemish  Paintings — The  Author  in  the  Library  of  the  Jesuits' 
College — Xote  to  Dolgorouki — Publication  of  "  Columbus  "  by  Murray 
in  London,  by  the  Carvills  in  New  York — Arrangement  with  Carey,  Lea, 
and  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Publication  of  the  four  previous 
"Works  of  the  Author  for  a  Term  of  Years— Letter  to  Brevoort — Depar- 
ture from  Madrid  on  a  Tour  through  the  southern  Parts  of  Spain — 
Letter  to  Mademoiselle  Bolviller — Description  of  the  Journey  from  Cor- 
dova to  Granada — Admiration  of  the  Moors — The  Alhambra — A  De- 
spatch from  the  Court  of  Lions — Quest  for  the  Portal  by  which  Boabdil 
sallied  forth— The  poor  Devil  Guide. 

THE  letters  to  Prince  Dolgorouki  and  Mademoiselle  An- 
toinette Bolviller,  which  are  to  follow  in  this  and  one  or  two 
succeeding  chapters,  and  which  give  some  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  author's  sojourn  in  Spain,  have  been  collected  since 
his  death.  Prince  Dolgorouki,  at  the  date  of  these  letters, 
was  a  young  attache  of  the  Russian  legation  at  Madrid,  and 
Mademoiselle  Bolviller,  a  niece  of  Madame  D'Oubril,  formed 
an  intelligent  and  cherished  inmate  of  the  domestic  circle  of 
Mr.  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  minister,  whose  house  became  a 
frequent  and  favourite  resort  of  Mr.  Irving  during  his  pro- 
longed stay  in  the  Spanish  capital.  The  letters  to  the  latter 
were  procured  two  years  since  through  the  agency  of  a  niece 
of  the  author  travelling  in  Europe.  The  lady  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  who  kindly  furnished  the  copies,  was 
then  about  retiring  for  life  to  the  seclusion  of 'an  Italian 
convent.  For  those  of  Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  diplomatic  life,  and  whose  present  residence  was 
unknown  to  me,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendly  intervention 
of  Count  Adam  G-urowski,  who  most  obligingly  forwarded 
my  application,  and  ensured  its  reaching  the  party  for  whom 
it  was  destined. 

The  first  letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki  is  addressed  to  him 
at  Barcelona,  to  which  city  he  had  accompanied  the  Russian 
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embassy  during  a  temporary  absence  there  of  the  Spanish 
court  : 

To  PKINCE  DEMETRI  IVANOVITCH  DOLGOROIJKI. 

Madrid,  January  22,  1828. 

It  is  very  kind  in  you,  my  dear  Dolgorouki,  to  write  me  so  long  a 
letter,  when  your  time  must  be  so  much  occupied,  and  you  have  so 
many  correspondents.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  your  absence  so 
prolonged,  and  begin  to  fear  I  shall  see  but  little  of  you  before  my 
departure  for  Andalusia,  I  miss  you  sadly  here,  particularly  at  the 
soirees,  where  you  were  so  kind  as  to  seek  me  out  in  my  solitude 
amidst  the  crowd,  cheering  me  sometimes  with  a  bon-mot  and  some- 
times with  a  bon-bon.  I  would  have  you  know  that  since  your  de- 
parture I  have  become  one  of  the  most  dissipated  men  upon  town; 
continually  at  soirees  and  tertullias ;  and  amongst  others  have  at 
length  made  my  appearance  at  the  Duchess  of  Benavente's,  after 
having  kept  away  for  nearly  two  years.  All  this  is  the  doing  of 
Madame  D'Oubril,  who  seemed  to  think  I  ought  to  enter  more  into 
society,  and  what  she  says  I  find  is  law  with  me.  I  am  but  a  spirit- 
less being,  however,  at  these  gay  assemblages ;  I  do  not  dance ;  I 
have  not  the  art  of  talking  to  people  who  do  not  interest  me,  and  am 
so  diffident  of  my  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  that  I  cannot 
force  myself  to  converse  in  it  in  mingled  society.  I  am,  therefore,  a 
silent  and  somewhat  lonely  person  in  these  crowds ;  and  instead  of 
making  new  acquaintances,  am  apt  to  lose  those  which  T  have  already 
made ;  as  the  silence  and  shyness  which  arise  from  real  diffidence  are 
always  prone  to  be  misunderstood. 

To  compensate  for  these  sterile  soirees,  I  have  now  and  then, 
though  at  present  not  often,  a  domestic  evening  at  your  embassy, 
and,  what  is  the  summit  of  my  delight,  occasionally  a  dinner  entirely 
en  famille.  These  are  the  happiest  hours  I  pass  in  Madrid.  I  have 
then  all  the  sweetness  of  the  family  circle,  undiluted  by  an  inundation 
of  strangers.  I  only  regret  my  awkward  and  embarrassed  mode  of 
speaking  French,  which  shackles  my  tongue,  limits  me  to  common- 
place, and  must  render  me  but  a  poor  addition  to  the  society.  I  feel 
in  consequence  the  more  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  this  excellent 
family,  which  overlooks  all  my  imperfections,  and  shows  so  much 
attention  to  one  who  can  contribute  so  little  to  the  general  amuse- 
ment. I  would  not  give  one  of  these  hours  of  calm  domestic  inter- 
course for  all  the  splendour  of  the  most  brilliant  rout.  It  is  at  these 
times  that  the  admirable  qualities  of  Madame  D'Oubril  and  Made- 
moiselle Antoinette  appear  in  their  most  striking  and  amiable  light. 
The  beautiful  children,  too,  with  their  engaging  manners  and  amusing 
ways,  make  it  like  a  fairy  land  to  me,  and  I  would  not  exchange  the 
pleasant  laughing  blue  eyes  of  the  little  Inez  for  those  of  the  brightest 
belle  in  Madrid. 

You  may  pass  your  time  gaily  in  Barcelona,  my  dear  Dolgorouki ; 
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but  were  I  situated  as  you  are,  in  this  lovely  family,  I  should  look 
upon  an  absence  from  it  as  a  perfect  exile.  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
the  coldness  and  heartlessness  of  the  world  at  large,  that  I  feel  more 
strongly  the  value  of  an  intimacy  of  the  kind,  and  the  greatest  concern 
I  feel  at  my  approaching  departure  is  that  I  must  take  leave  of  this 
family,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Last  evening  at  your  house  we  had  one  of  the  most  lovely  tableaux 
I  ever  beheld.  It  was  the  conception  of  Murillo,  represented  by 

Madame  A .  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  arranged  the  tableau  with 

her  usual  good  taste,  and  the  effect  was  enchanting.  It  was  more 
like  a  vision  of  something  spiritual  and  celestial  than  a  representation 
of  anything  merely  mortal ;  or  rather  it  was  woman  as  in  my  romantic 
days  I  have  been  apt  to  imagine  her,  approaching  to  the  angelic 
nature.  I  have  frequently  admired  Madame  A as  a  mere  beauti- 
ful woman  when  I  have  seen  her  dressed  up  in  the  fantastic  finery  of 
the  mode ;  but  here  I  beheld  her  elevated  into  a  representative  of 
divine  purity  and  grace,  exceeding  even  the  beau  ideal  of  the  painter, 
for  she  even  surpassed  in  beauty  the  picture  of  Murillo.  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped  her.  Heavens  !  what  power 
women  would  have  over  us,  if  they  knew  how  to  sustain  the  attrac- 
tions which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  them,  and  which  we  are  so 
ready  to  assist  by  our  imaginations.  For  my  part,  I  am  superstitious 
in  my  admiration  of  them,  and  like  to  walk  in  a  perpetual  delusion, 
decking  them  out  as  divinities ;  I  thank  no  one  to  undeceive  me,  and 
to  prove  that  they  are  mere  mortals. 

I  shall  feel  quite  sorry  when  I  meet  Madame  A again,  to  find 

her  once  more  returned  from  the  clouds,  a  mere  fashionable  lady.  We 

had  afterwards  a  tableau  of  a  Sybil  by  Mademoiselle  F ,  for  which 

the  noble  traits  of  her  countenance  were  admirably  calculated.  She 
has  a  most  august,  distinguished  demeanour,  especially  when  thus 
placed  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view.  She  looks  fit  to  be  a  queen 
on  earth,  but  Madame  A to  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Wilkie  has  filled  up  his  picture  and  is  now  glazing  it.  By  the 
time  you  return  it  will  probably  be  finished.  It  is  beautiful,  and  has 
the  rich,  mellow  effect  of  an  old  painting.  His  health  has  somewhat 
improved  of  late,  in  consequence  of  some  remedies  he  has  been  trying, 
and  he  appears  to  apply  himself  to  his  art  with  less  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion. He  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  you  again  in  Madrid,  for  this  is 
not  a  place  to  find  many  who  take  the  interest  that  you  do  in  his  pur- 
suits. Notwithstanding  every  exertion  and  interest,  he  has  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Flemish  paintings  here.  He  has  just 
received  letters,  however,  which  I  hope  may  have  the  desired  effect ; 
one  is  from  Mr.  Peel  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  another  is  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Duke  de  Infantado,  expressly  soliciting 
that  Mr.  Wilkie  may  have  access  to  these  objects  of  art.  It  at  least 
shows  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  most  distinguished 
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characters  in  England;  while  it  is  a  reproach  upon  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  Spain,  that  an  artist  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Wilkie  should  be 
obliged  to  make  use  of  such  powerful  influence  to  gain  a  sight  of  what 
ought  to  be  open  to  all  the  world. 

I  have  forgotten  to  thank  you  for  the  curious  document  from  the 
archives  of  Barcelona,  the  letter  and  copy  of  verses  of  King  Pedro  el 
Ceremonioso.  He  was  a  singular  character,  and  an  authentic  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  concerning  him  is  highly  interesting.  How  full  of 
interest  everything  is  connected  with  the  old  times  of  Spain.  I  am 
more  and  more  delighted  with  the  old  literature  of  the  country,  its 
chronicles,  plays,  and  romances.  It  has  the  wild  vigour  and  luxuriance 
of  the  forests  of  my  native  country,  which,  however  savage  and 
entangled,  are  more  captivating  to  my  imagination  than  the  finest 
parks  and  cultivated  woodlands. 

As  I  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Library  of  the  Jesuits' 
College  of  St.  Isidoro,  I  pass  most  of  my  mornings  there.  You  can- 
not think  what  a  delight  I  feel  in  passing  through  its  galleries  filled 
with  old,  parchment-bound  books.  It  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
curiosity  to  me.  What  a  deep-felt  quiet  luxury  there  is  in  delving 
into  the  rich  ore  of  these  old,  neglected  volumes.  How  these  hours 
of  uninterrupted  intellectual  enjoyment,  so  tranquil  and  independent, 
repay  one  for  the  ennui  and  disappointment  too  often  experienced  in 
the  intercourse  of  society ;  how  they  serve  to  bring  back  the  feelings 
into  a  harmonious  tone,  after  being  jarred  and  put  all  out  of  tune  by 
the  collisions  with  the  world. 

But  I  am  spinning  out  this  letter  into  an  unreasonable  length,  and 
indulging  in  mere  general  fancies,  while  you  are  no  doubt  looking  for 
the  news  which  a  letter  ought  to  contain.  For  this  I  must  refer  you 
to  the  letters  of  Madame  D'Oubril,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  who 
see,  and  know,  and  can  more  charmingly  relate  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  than  myself.  I  delivered  your  message  to  Mademoiselle  Antoi- 
nette, who  received  it  as  graciously  as  you  could  wish.  She  is  full 
of  occupation,  having  the  cares  of  these  numerous  soirees  upon  her 
mind ;  arranging  tableaux,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  few 
moments'  conversation  with  her,  except  at  the  edge  of  the  evening, 
before  the  cares  of  the  tea-table  and  the  tableau  commence. 

*  *  *  Farewell,  my  dear  Dolgorouki.  Give  my  kindest  remem- 
brances to  Mr.  D'Oubril,  whom  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  once 
more  in  his  own  delightful  family  circle,  which  owes  so  much  of  its 
worth  to  his  own  goodness. 

Believe  me  ever,  yours  faithfully, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

P.S.— I  had  nearly  closed  my  letter  without  apologising  to  you  for 
writing  in  English,  but  really  I  dare  not  trust  myself  in  the  French 
language,  for  tear  of  making  a  thousand  errors.  As  you  have  been 
studying  English,  this  will  serve  as  a  lesson  for  you. 
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His  correspondent  had  returned  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid, 
when  the  following  note  was  addressed  to  him : 

No  date,  but  supposed  to  be 

February  19,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  DOLGOROTJKI, — The  invitation  to  the  bail  this  evening  is 
too  kind  and  flattering  a  mark  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess 
of  Benavente  not  to  be  accepted  with  the  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. I  trace  it,  however,  to  the  good  offices  of  Madame  D'Oubril, 
who  is  constantly  giving  me  some  new  proof  of  her  amiableness. 

It  is  whimsical  that  I  have  been  dreaming  half  the  night  of  my 
passion,  the  divine  little  Marie  arid  her  costume,  and  thought  I  was 
at  your  house  to  see  the  children  in  their  dresses,  when  Madame 
D'Oubril  told  me  I  was  invited  to  the  ball.  The  only  inconsistency 
in  the  dream  was,  that  the  ball  was  to  be  at  the  Prince  Partanna's. 

I  have  just  received  news  that  my  work  on  Columbus  was  to  be 
published  on  the  llth  of  this  month.  It  is  reviewed  (by  anticipa- 
tion) in  one  of  the  London  papers,  which  says  that  it  will  give  me  a 
"  prodigious  increase  of  fame.3'  If  one  half  of  this  be  true,  I  shall  be 
content ;  but  I  still  tremble  in  awful  expectation. 

Yours  ever, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

P.S. — As  you  read  English  better  than  I  write  Trench,  I  make  no 
other  excuse  for  writing  in  my  own  language. 

The  Life  and  Yoyages  of  Columbus — the  work  here  alluded 
to — was  published  by  Murray  in  four  large  volumes.  He  was 
much  found  fault  with  for  the  price,  the  size,  and  the  gross 
typographical  errors  with  which  it  abounded.  He  had  as- 
sured Mr.  Aspinwall  that  he  would  have  the  correction  of 
the  proofs  done  by  some  competent  person ;  but  Mr.  Irving 
had  given  no  directions  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  very  badly 
represented  on  the  occasion. 

The  first  American  edition  of  two  thousand  copies,  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  was  sold  to  the  Messrs.  Carvill,  the 
principal  booksellers  of  JN~ew  York,  after  having  been  first 
offered  by  Ebenezer  Irving  to  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey, 
of  Philadelphia. 

E.  I.  (writes  Peter  to  Washington)  offered  the  edition  to  Messrs. 
Carey  in  sheets,  three  volumes  at  two  dollars  per  volume,  at  40  per 
cent,  discount,  or  in  boards  at  33^.  They  replied  that  they  would 
wish  to  sell  it  to  the  trade  at  those  discounts,  and  that  the  terms  he 
proposed  were  out  of  all  bounds,  and  would  not  permit  them  even  to 
make  him  an  offer.  He  showed  the  letter  to  Brevoort,  and  on  con- 
sultation they  considered  it  necessary  to  seek  another  publisher. 
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Brevoort  applied  to  Messrs.  Carvill,  whom  he  knew,  and  who  agreed 
to  give  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  two  thousand  copies  in  sheets, 
one  thousand  dollars  on  delivery,  the  remainder  in  four,  six,  and  nine 
months,  giving  you  a  profit  on  the  edition  of  about  three  thousand 
dollars.  Messrs.  Carvill  are  the  first  booksellers  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Carey  came  on  to  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  after  considerable  conversation  offered  a  profit  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars ;  and  when  he  found  that  it  would  not  procure 
it,  manifested  a  disposition  to  augment  the  proffer,  but  was  informed 
that  it  was  too  late. 

The  price  at  which  the  book  is  to  be  published  is  two  dollars 
and  a  quarter  per  volume,  or  six  dollars  and  three-quarters  for  the 
three  volumes.* 

Having  glanced  for  a  moment  at  these  mercantile  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  publication  of  Columbus,  which  were 
left  entirely  to  the  control  of  his  brother  Ebenezer,  I  now 
introduce  a  letter  to  Brevoort,  which  gives  a  further  insight 
into  the  author's  feelings  on  offering  to  the  world  a  work 
which  told  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and 
memorable  events  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  was  to  be 
pronounced  more  honourable  to  the  literature  of  his  own 
country  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared  in  it.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  an  eminent  American  critic,  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  then  minister  at  Madrid,  but  soon  to  exchange  that 
diplomatic  situation  for  the  editorship  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  he  had  already  secured  and  would  perma- 
nently retain,  in  our  literary  annals,  the  brilliant  position  of 
the  harbinger  and  founder  of  the  American  school  of  polite 
learning ;  but  he  naturally  felt  anxious  as  to  his  reception  in 
this  new  department  of  literature,  in  which  Moore,  in  his 
Life  of  Sheridan,  and  Scott,  in  his  Napoleon,  works  but 
recently  published,  were  considered  to  have  failed : 

Madrid,  Feb.  23,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  BREVOOJRT, — I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  the 
*  In  a  letter  to  the  author  written  about  this  time,  Carey  makes  a  pro- 
position to  him  respecting  any  future  publications  ;  and  about  the  last  of 
March,  1828,  put  the  question  to  his  brother  and  agent,  Ebenezer,  what  he 
would  ask  for  the  right  of  publishing  the  four  previous  works,  History  of 
New  York,  Sketch  Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  for 
seven  or  ten  years. 

The  result  was  an  arrangement  soon  after  with  that  house  for  a  seven 
years'  lease  of  the  copyright  of  these  works  at  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  semi-anuually,  and  to  take  the  stock  on  hand  at  sixty-five 
cents  per  copy. 
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last  dated  Dec.  19,  and  both  full  of  the  most  interesting  domestic  in- 
telligence. I  feel  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  you  for  the  kind 
interest  you  have  taken  in  my  History  of  Columbus.  I  find  by  the 
London  papers  it  was  to  be  published  by  Murray  on  the  llth  inst. 
I  am,  therefore,  at  this  moment  undergoing  dissection  from  the  coarse 
hands  of  the  London  critics.  A  comfortable  idea  for  an  author,  who 
knows  that  he  has  several  lurking  enemies  among  the  crew.  If  the 
work  succeeds,  it  will  be  of  immense  service  to  me ;  if  it  fails,  it  will 
be,  most  probably,  what  many  have  anticipated,  who  suppose,  from 
my  having  dealt  so  much  in  fiction,  it  must  be  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  truth  with  plausibility.  I  am  most  anxious  for  success,  however, 
in  my  own  country.  Whatever  you  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  I  have  been  regarded  by  my  countrymen  with  an  altered 
mien.  (Then  alluding  to  the  malignant  attacks  that  had  been  for- 
warded to  him,  as  has  before  been  stated,  from  American  papers,  on 
points  independent  of  mere  literary  merit,  and  in  which  he  felt  that 
great  injustice  was  done  him,  he  adds :) 

I  have  never  sought,  nor  will  I  ever  seek,  to  vindicate  myself  from 
aspersions.  My  writings,  my  character  and  life,  must  all  speak  for 
themselves,  and  I  must  abide  by  the  average  opinion  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  awarded.  I  confess  it  will  give  me  satisfaction  if  my 
present  work,  by  its  success,  replies  to  some  of  the  cavilling  that  has 
been  indulged  against  me ;  but  I  fear  I  can  never  regain  that  de- 
lightful confidence  which  I  once  enjoyed  of,  not  the  good  opinion,  but 
the  good  will  of  my  countrymen.  *  *  * 

I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  letters  that  you  have  had  your  share  of 
the  rubs  and  cares  of  the  times ;  I  had  hoped  you  were  safe  in  port, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  storms  and  disasters ;  but  so  it  is ;  we  are 
none  of  us  completely  sheltered  from  misfortune.  If  we  do  not  put 
to  sea,  the  sea  overflows  its  bounds  and  drowns  us  on  the  land.  Eor 
my  own  part,  with  all  my  exertions,  I  seem  always  to  keep  about  up 
to  my  chin  in  troubled  water,  while  the  world,  I  suppose,  thinks  I  am 
sailing  smoothly,  with  wind  and  tide  in  my  favour. 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  leave  Madrid  on  a  tour  through  the  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  a  journey  which  I  have  long  been  anticipating,  but 
which  my  literary  occupations  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
undertaking.  I  am  grieved,  however,  1  hat  my  brother  Peter  cannot 
accompany  me  as  he  had  proposed.  His  health  for  upwards  of  two 
months  past  has  been  extremely  disordered  ;  being  troubled  by  a  re- 
turn of  almost  incessant  headaches,  which  render  a  rough  journey  of 
the  kind  highly  imprudent.  He  intends  to  return  by  easy  travelling 
to  France,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  my  nephew  Theodore,  who 
lately  arrived  here.  This  is  a  sad  disappointment  to  me,  and  throws 
a  cloud  upon  my  anticipations  of  pleasure  from  this  tour.  I  shall, 
however,  have  agreeable  travelling  companions  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  and  the  Russian  Consul-General,  two  intimate 
friends  of  mine  ;  and  I  shall  have  letters  to  the  principal  persons  in. 
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authority  in  Seville,  Granada,  &c.,  from  M.  Salmon,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  will  serve  to  make  my  way  smooth  and  to  give  me 
facilities  in  gaining  access  to  such  objects  of  curiosity  as  are  some- 
times closed  to  strangers  in  this  jealous  country.  I  am  also  in  hopes 
of  being  joined  in  the  South  by  Wilkie,  the  painter,  who  has  been 
passing  the  winter  in  Madrid,  and  is  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend. 
You  doubtless  know  his  merit,  and  must  be  aware  how  interesting  it 
would  be  to  have  such  a  companion.  We  have  already  made  excur- 
sions together  to  the  Escurial  and  to  Toledo,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  have  found  my  own  observations  on  the  people  and  the  country 
quickened  by  the  sagacious  remarks  of  such  a  practised  observer. 
Wilkie  remains  here  for  some  time  yet  to  finish  a  picture  he  has  just 
commenced,  but  talks  of  coming  to  Seville  in  the  month  of  April, 
when  I  shall  most  probably  be  there.  *  *  * 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  Irving  set  off  in  the  dili- 
gence for  Cordova,  in  company  with  Mr.  G-essler,  Russian 
Consul- General,  and  Mr.  Stoffregen,  Secretary  of  the  Kus- 
sian  Embassy,  the  two  intimate  friends  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  most  beautiful, 
romantic,  and  historical  part  of  Andalusia.  His  brother 
Peter  had  originally  intended  to  accompany  him  on  this 
tour,  as  we  have  seen,  but  he  found  his  health  too  feeble 
and  uncertain  for  the  rough  exposures  to  which  he  would  be 
subject  in  travel  in  Spain,  and  he  therefore  left  Madrid  to 
proceed  by  slow  journeys  to  Paris,  the  same  day  that 
Washington  started  for  the  south  of  Spain.  "  It  seemed," 
says  "Washington,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris,  "  on 
taking  leave  of  him  at  Madrid,  as  if  I  had  parted  with  half 
of  myself." 

At  Cordova,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th,  they  made 
arrangements  for  horses  to  take  them  to  Granada ;  and,  as 
a  story  was  afloat  of  eleven  robbers,  mounted,  on  the  Rambla 
road,  they  engaged  an  escort  of  four  men.  As  they  were 
about  to  starfc,  the  diligence  brought  a  reinforcement  to 
their  party  in  the  person  of  an  English  clergyman,  a  Mr. 
Tomlinsoii,  and  an  American,  who  proposed  to  join  them ; 
and  for  these  an  additional  escort  was  secured — Bautiste 
Serrano  de  Ecija,  a  stout  man  with  a  fierce  eye.  "  Would 
have  to  pay  him  high — first-rate  fellow — knows  all  the 
robbers — has  been  a  robber  himself,"  whispered  the  land- 
lord to  Mr.  Irving. 

A  description  of  his  journey  from  Cordova  to  Granada, 
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and  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Alhainbra,  the  scene  of  his  future 
elysian  abode,  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter : 

To  MADEMOISELLE  ANTOINETTE  BOLVILLER. 

Granada,  March  15,  1828. 

I  promised,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Bolviller,  to  write  to  you  in 
the  course  of  our  tour,  but  when  I  made  such  a  promise  I  had  little 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  performing  it  while  travelling  in  Spain.  One 
is  exhausted  by  incessant  fatigue,  and  put  out  of  all  tune  by  the 
squalid  miseries  of  the  Spanish  posadas.  I  am  now  so  surrounded 
by  dirt  and  villany  of  all  kinds  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  despatch 
a  letter  to  your  pure  hands  from  so  scoundrel  a  place. 

Our  journey  has  hitherto  been  auspicious,  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
escaped  being  robbed,  though  we  have  been  in  dens  as  perilous  as 
that  of  Daniel  and  the  lions ;  our  greatest  risk,  however,  has,  I  am 
convinced,  been  from  our  own  escort,  which,  for  part  of  the  way,  has 
been  composed  of  half-reformed  robbers,  retired  from  business,  but 
who  seemed  to  have  a  great  hankering  after  their  old  trade. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  my  fellow-travellers.  Stoffregen,  having 
never  before  been  so  far  to  the  south,  is  in  continual  transport  with 
the  luxurious  indications  of  a  southern  climate,  and  when  he  gets 
among  orange  groves,  hanging  full  of  golden  fruit,  and  hedges  of  aloe, 
myrtle,  and  the  Indian  fig,  he  seems  like  one  intoxicated.  It  is  true 
his  happiness  is  subject  to  continual  interruptions,  being  in  a  state 
militant  with  landlords,  muleteers,  waiters,  and  all  the  vagabond 
rabble  of  the  posadas.  He  is  a  little  too  sensitive  to  the  miseries  of 
Spanish  travelling,  which,  indeed,  are  sufficient  to  try  the  patience  of 
Job ;  so  that,  between  the  delights  of  the  country  and  climate  and 
the  abominations  of  the  inns  and  their  inhabitants,  he  is  kept  in  a 
constant  fever  either  of  pleasure  or  vexation.  As  to  Gessler,  he  has 
excited  my  frequent  wonder,  and  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of 
certain  fairy  tales  which  I  had  hitherto  mistaken  for  fairy  tales.  He 
has  two  magic  gifts  with  him :  a  leathern  bottle  curiously  wrought, 
which  is  never  empty,  though  continually  in  use ;  and  a  sack,  equal 
in  the  incredible  amount  of  its  contents  to  the  pocket  of  Peter 
Schlemil's  mysterious  friend.  From  this  sack,  whenever  we  were  in 
want  of  a  repast  on  the  journey,  he  drew  forth  harns,  sausages,  fowls, 
conserves,  and,  above  all,  a  pie,  in  which  was  a  monstrous  fish,  equal 
to  that  which  swallowed  Jonah.  I  have  had  uncomfortable  doubts 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Gessler  had  come  by  these  miraculous 
gifts,  and  watched  to  see  whether,  like  Peter  Schlemil,  he  had  been 
selling  his  shadow,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  he  had  still  shadow  enough 
for  the  substance  of  two  ordinary  men.  I  have  never,  however,  par- 
taken of  the  contents  of  this  magic  bottle  and  sack  without  privately 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  which  means  I  have  hitherto  escaped 
all  injury. 
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Our  journey  through  La  Maucha  was  cold  and  uninteresting-,  ex- 
cepting when  we  passed  through  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  exploits 
of  Don  Quixote.  We  were  repaid,  however,  by  a  night  amidst  the 
scenery  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  I 
do  not  know  how  this  scenery  would  appear  in  the  daytime,  but  by 
moonlight  it  is  wonderfully  wild  and  romantic,  especially  after  passing 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra.  As  the  day  dawned  we  entered  the  stern 
and  savage  defiles  of  the  Despeiia  Perros,  which  equals  the  \vild 
landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa.  For  some  time  we  continued  winding 
along  the  brinks  of  precipices,  overhung  with  cragged  and  fantastic 
rocks ;  and  after  a  succession  of  such  rude  and  sterile  scenes  we 
swept  down  to  Carolina,  and  found  ourselves  in  another  climate.  The 
orange-trees,  the  aloes  and  myrtle  began  to  make  their  appearance; 
we  felt  the  warm  temperature  of  the  sweet  South,  and  began  to 
breathe  the  balmy  air  of  Andalusia.  At  Andujar  we  w'ere  delighted 
with  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  houses,  the  patios  planted 
with  orange  and  citron-trees  and  refreshed  by  fountains ;  we  passed 
a  charming  evening  on  the  banks  of  the  famous  Guadalquiver,  enjoy- 
ing the  mild  balmy  air  of  a  southern  evening,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
certainty  that  we  were  at  length  in  this  land  of  promise. 

While  at  Cordova  we  made  excursions  on  horseback  among  the 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena  which  rise  behind  the  city,  visiting 
the  celebrated  hermitage  and  the  convent  of  St.  Geronimo.  The 
mountains  were  clothed  with  aromatic  shrubs,  and  with  flowers  which 
in  other  countries  are  the  forced  productions  of  gardens  and  hot- 
houses. From  these  heights  the  eye  revels  over  a  delicious  land- 
scape ;  a  broad  green  valley,  fertilised  by  the  windings  of  the  shining 
Guadalquiver,  and  bounded  by  long  lines  of  mountains  famous  in  the 
hardy  predatory  wars  of  the  Moors  and  Christians.  The  snowy 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  lies  like  a  brilliant  cloud  in  the  dis- 
tance, marking  the  situation  of  Granada,  the  city  of  romantic  history. 
Every  mountain  summit  in  this  country  spreads  before  you  a  mass  of 
history,  filled  with  places  renowned  for  some  wild  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment. 

But  Granada,  lellissima  Granada !  think  what  must  have  been  our 
delight  when,  after  passing  the  famous  bridge  of  Pinos,  the  scene  of 
many  a  bloody  encounter  between  Moor  and  Christian,  and  remarkable 
for  having  been  the  place  where  Columbus  was  overtaken  by  the  mes- 
senger of  Isabella,  when  about  to  abandon  Spain  in  despair,  we  turned 
a  promontory  of  the  arid  mountains  of  Elvira,  and  Granada,  with  its 
towers,  its  Alhambra,  and  its  snowy  mountains,  burst  upon  our  sight. 
The  evening  sun  shone  gloriously  upon  its  red  towers  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  and  gave  a  mellow  tone  to  the  rich  scenery  of  the  vega. 
It  was  like  the  magic  glow  which  poetry  and  romance  have  shed  over 
this  enchanting  place. 

For  several  days  past  we  have  been  incessantly  occupied  traversing 
the  city  and  its  environs ;  but  the  Alhambra  and  Geueralife  have  most 
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excited  our  enthusiasm.  The  more  I  contemplate  these  places,  the 
more  my  admiration  is  awakened  of  the  elegant  habits  and  delicate 
taste  of  the  Moorish  monarchs.  The  delicately  ornamented  walls ; 
the  aromatic  groves,  mingling  with  the  freshness  and  the  enlivening 
sound  of  .fountains  and  runs  of  water,  the  retired  baths,  bespeaking 
purity  and  refinement,  the  balconies  and  galleries  open  to  the  fresh 
mountain  breeze,  and  overlooking  the  loveliest  scenery  of  the  valley 
of  the  Darro  and  the  magnificent  expanse  of  the  Vega ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  this  delicious  abode  and  not  feel  an  admiration  of 
the  genius  and  the  poetical  spirit  of  those  who  first  devised  this  earthly 
paradise.  There  is  an  intoxication  of  heart  and  soul  in  looking  over 
such  scenery  at  this  genial  season.  All  nature  is  just  teeming  with 
new  life  and  putting  on  the  first  delicate  verdure  and  bloom  of  spring. 
The  almond-trees  are  in  blossom,  the  fig-trees  are  beginning  to  sprout ; 
everything  is  in  the  tender  bud,  the  young  leaf,  or  the  half-open 
flower.  The  beauty  of  the  season  is  but  half  developed,  so  that  while 
there  is  enough  to  yield  present  delight,  there  is  the  flattering  promise 
of  still  further  enjoyment.  Good  heavens !  after  passing  two  years 
amidst  the  sunburnt  wastes  of  Castile,  to  be  let  loose  to  rove  at  large 
over  this  fragrant  and  lovely  land!  what  a  fulness  of  pure  and 
healthful  pleasure  gushes  into  the  heart ;  and  how  do  we  look  back 
with  distaste  upon  the  pale  and  artificial  life  of  the  city,  and  wonder 
how  we  could  have  condemned  ourselves  to  its  formal  and  frivolous 
routine ! 

Court  of  the  Lions,  Alhambra. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  I  would  write  you  a  letter  from  the 
Alhambra  ;  I  have  escaped  from  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  posada,  and 
have  come  here  partly  to  perform  my  promise,  partly  to  enjoy  a  little 
tranquillity.  It  is  now  near  the  hour  of  sunset  of  a  warm  day,  the 
sun  is  still  shining  upon  the  towers  which  overlook  this  court,  and  a 
beautiful  mellow  light  is  spread  about  its  colonnades  and  marble  halls. 
The  fountain  is  immediately  before  me,  ever  memorable  from  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  gallant  Abencerrages.  I  have  just  diluted  my  ink  with  its 
waters ;  and  here  T  sit  quietly  inditing  a  gossiping  letter  on  the  place 
that  has  been  the  scene  of  an  atrocious  massacre.  We  talk  of  realising 
past  scenes  when  we  tread  in  the  traces  of  renowned  historical  events, 
but  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  into  the  vein  of  feeling  consonant  to 
such  a  place.  The  verity  of  the  present  checks  and  chills  the  imagi- 
nation in  its  picturings  of  the  past.  I  have  been  trying  to  conjure 
up  images  of  Boabdil  passing  in  regal  splendour  through  these  courts ; 
of  his  beautiful  queen ;  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  Gomares,  and  the 
other  Moorish  cavaliers  who  once  filled  these  halls  with  the  glitter  of 
arms  and  the  splendour  of  Oriental  luxury;  but  I  am  continually 
awakened  from  my  reveries  by  the  jargon  of  an  Andalusian  peasant 
who  is  setting  out  rose-bushes,  and  the  song  of  a  pretty  Andalusiaa 
girl  who  shows  the  Alhambra,  and  who  is  chanting  a  little  romance 
that  has  probably  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
since  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
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For  the  greater  part  of  this  day  I  have  been  occupied  exploring 
the  neglected  parts  of  the  Alhainbra  and  the  towers  which  lie  in 
ruins.  I  have  been  in  quest  of  the  portal  by  which  the  unfortunate 
King  Boabdil  sallied  forth  when  he  descended  to  the  vega  to  surren- 
der the  keys  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  descended  outside  of 
the  city  walls,  by  the  same  road  by  which  the  Grand  Cardinal  of 
Spain  ascended  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  cavaliers  to  take  possession 
of  the  Alhambra.  Boabdil  asked  of  the  sovereign,  as  a  melancholy 
boon,  that  no  one  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Alhambra  by  the 
portal  at  which  he  had  sallied  forth.  This  prayer  was  granted ;  the 
portal  was  walled  up,  and  has  continued  so  to  the  present  day.  I 
found  this  interesting  anecdote  in  an  old  chronicle,  but  no  one  here 
knew  anything  of  it  or  of  the  condemned  portal.  I  set  a  poor  devil 
at  work,  however,  who  inherits  a  hovel  in  the  ruins ;  and  to  my  great 
joy  he  has  found  out  the  gateway  for  me.  He  inquired  of  some  old 
people  upward  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
the  Alhambra,  and  they  pointed  out  the  gateway,  which  had  been 
walled  up  ever  since  their  recollection  ;  and  one  remembered  to  have 
heard  his  parents  say  it  was  the  gate  by  which  the  Moorish  king  had 
departed,  when  he  took  his  last  leave  of  the  Alhambra.  This  gate- 
way is  in  a  ruined  tower  that  has  been  blown  up  by  the  French. 
With  the  keen  relish  of  antiquarian  research,  I  traced  the  whole 
route  of  the  Moorish  monarch  down  to  the  vega,  to  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Sebastian,  but  which  in  former  times  was  a  mosque. 
Here  an  inscription  on  the  wall  designated  it  as  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  Boabdil  met  the  Catholic  sovereigns  and  surrendered  to 
them  his  throne. 

Beside  the  satisfaction  of  having  settled  this  point  of  inquiry,  I 
received  from  my  poor  devil  guide  many  most  curious  particulars  of 
the  superstitions  which  circulate  among  the  poor  people  inhabiting 
the  Alhambra  respecting  its  old,  mouldering  towers.  I  have  noted 
down  these  amusing  little  anecdotes,  and  he  has  promised  to  furnish 
me  with  others.  They  generally  relate  to  the  Moors  and  the  trea- 
sures they  have  buried  in  the  Alhambra,  and  the  apparitions  of  their 
troubled  spirits  about  the  towers  and  the  ruins  where  their  gold  lies 
hidden.  When  I  have  more  time  and  paper  I  may  recount  you  some 
of  these  traditions,  as  I  know  you  have  a  great  relish  for  the  marvel- 
lous. At  present  the  sun  is  set;  the  old  halls  begin  to  darken 
around  me,  and  the  bat  is  flitting  about  the  court  in  place  of  the 
birds  which  were  lately  chirping  here.  I  have  performed  my  pro- 
mise, and  have  written  to  you  from  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra.  How 
unworthy  is  my  scribbling  of  the  place  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  half  of 
the  pretended  day-dreams  of  travellers  about  celebrated  places  are 
quietly  dreamt  in  comfortable  quarters,  far  from  the  scenes  they 
celebrate.  The  present  letter  I  will  finish  by  lamp-light  at  the 
posada.  T  will  gather  you  a  flower,  however,  from  the  Court  of  the 
Lions,  and  enclose  it  in  the  letter  to  atone  for  the  want  of  flowers  in 
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my  style.     And  so  farewell  at  present  to  the  Alhambra  and  all  its 
tragical  and  poetical  associations. 

Posada.  —  As  Stoffregen  has  been  writing  to  Madame  D'Oubril 
and  to  Dolgorouki,  I  refer  you  to  his  letters  for  more  particular 
accounts  of  our  excursions,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  about 
this  place  and  its  romantic  environs  ;  particularly  our  dinner  at  the 
country  palace  of  the  worthy  archbishop,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains, where,  during  our  repast,  we  were  regaled  by  the  sound  of 
fountains  and  the  perfume  of  orange  and  citron-trees.  * 

Give  my  most  kind  remembrances  to  M.  and  Madame  D'Oubril, 
and  to  all  their  amiable  family.  How  often  and  often  do  I  think  of 
ou  all,  and  wish  myself  passing  a  social  hour  with  you.  I  begin  to 
e  slow  in  forming  attachments  and  acquiring  an  interest  in  people, 
and  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  meet  with  a  family  to  fill  up 
the  void  I  feel  since  I  took  leave  of  you  all.  I  hope  the  dear  little 
women  round  the  table  in  the  outer  saloon  have  felt  the  want  occa- 
sionally of  their  most  devoted  admirer,  and  that  the  divine  little 
Marie  sometimes  thinks  of  me. 

Tell  Dolgorouki  to  be  a  good  boy  and  to  take  care  of  Wilkie,  and 
I  will  write  him  a  letter  in  the  next  budget.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Mademoiselle  Antoinette.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  scribbling  this  letter 
to  you  ;  it  is  like  having  a  long  conversation  and  being  sociable, 
which  one  has  little  opportunity  of  being  in  the  slip-slop  soirees  of 
Madrid.  If  you  write  me  a  reply,  I  beg  you  to  let  it  be  in  French  ; 
for  if  you  undertake  it  in  English,  I  fear  you  will  make  it  a  task, 
and  either  write  very  brief  or  defer  it  too  'long  a  time.  God  bless 
you. 

Your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


CHAPTEE  XLIY. 

Letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki  from  Malaga — Description  of  Journey  from 
Granada  to  Malaga — Admiration  of  Wilkie — Living  Tableaux — Letter 
to  Mademoiselle  Bolviller — Last  Look  of  Granada — Joined  by  a  suspi- 

'_  cious  Character  on  the  Journey — Groundless  Misgivings — The  Alpu- 
j  arras — Repasts  in  Brigand  Style  —  Gessler  —  Stoffregen  —  Letter  to 
Alexander  H.  Everett — Description  of  Journey  from  Malaga  to  Seville — 
Gibraltar — Cadiz — Arrival  at  Seville — Meets  with  Wilkie — Going  to 
Work  on  the  Conquest  of  Granada. 

To  PBINCE  DOLGOKOUKI. 

Malaga,  March  29,  1828. 

YOUR  letter,  dated  the  5th  and  8th  of  this  month,  my  dear  Dol- 
gorouki, has  given  me  some  of  the  pleasantest  moments  I  have  'ex- 
perienced since  I  left  Madrid.  It  was  a  complete  tableau  defamille, 
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presenting  before  me  that  amiable,  domestic  circle  which,  for  two 
years  past,  it  has  been  my  greatest  delight  to  mingle  with.  I  feel 
most  sensibly  also  the  kindness  of  my  good  friend,  Mademoiselle 
Constance,  in  adding  her  note  of  remembrance;  but  the  precious 
lines  from  my  dear,  dear,  dear  little  Marie,  was  a  happiness  beyond 
all  hope.  I  have  fancied  the  little  wornau  leaning  with  her  whole 
body  over  the  table,  her  ringlets  hanging  all  round  her  charming  face 
as  she  achieved  that  prodigious  manuscript,  every  letter  of  which  was 
almost  as  big  as  herself. 

You  reproach  me  for  not  having  written  to  you  or  Wilkie.  My 
dear  friend,  you  have  no  idea  what  little  time  or  mood  our  mode  of 
travelling  leaves  for  letter-writing.  Every  day  is  passed  in  incessant 
action  and  fatigue;  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  scrambling  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  we  have  scarcely  ever  the  conveniences  necessary  to 
letter-writing,  and  when  not  in  motion,  we  are  generally  so  exhausted 
as  to  need  absolute  repose.  The  present  letter  I  write  merely  as  an 
apology  for  a  longer  and  more  particular  one,  which  I  will  write 
when  1  have  more  leisure  and  more  composure  of  mind. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  after  nine  days'  hard  travelling  from 
Granada,  in  course  of  which  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Bern,  passed 
through  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Alpujarras,  and 
along  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  that  border  the  Mediterranean.  A 
great  part  of  our  route  has  been  excessively  fatiguing,  midst  savage 
scenes,  and  through  a  part  of  the  country  destitute  of  comfort ;  but 
we  have  been  repaid  by  the  sublimity  of  these  stem  mountain  regions, 
which  have  impressed  me  at  times  with  that  feeling  of  severe  gran- 
deur which  I  have  experienced  in  feading  the  pages  of  Dante.  As 
in  his  poem  also,  this  austere  majesty  is  at  times  relieved  by  touching 
and  unexpected  beauties,  for  nothing  can  surpass  the  soft  and  tran- 
quil loveliness  of  some  of  those  little  fertile  vegas  which  are,  here  and 
there,  locked  up  in  the  marble  embraces  of  the  Alpujarras.  The 
sight  of  the  Mediterranean  was  also  to  me  a  source  of  constant  de- 
light, for  I  have  been  so  much  accustomed  in  early  life  to  all  that 
concerns  the  sea,  that  to  hear  it  roar  and  to  look  upon  its  broad  blue 
expanse  bring  up  a  thousand  tender  associations. 

Our  road  at  times  wound  along  the  face  of  vast  promontories, 
where  we  rode  along  a  path  formed  like  a  cornice,  from  whence  we 
looked  down  upon  the  surf  beating  upon  the  rocks,  at  an  immense 
distance  below  us.  I  have  always  heard  Andalusia  cited  for  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  country,  but  from  all  that  I  have  as  yet  seen,  the 
wild  and  melancholy  grandeur  of  its  naked  mountains  predominates 
in  my  recollection  over  the  soft  fertility  of  its  vegas. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  most  delicious  weather,  with  cloudless 
days  and  lovely  moonlight  nights — a  rich  valley  surrounded  by  ma- 
jestic mountains  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  picturesque  port 
with  the  blue  Mediterranean  spreading  out  beyond  it. 

The  spring  is  here  putting  forth  ail  its  sweetness ;  we  are  among 
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oranges  and  citrons,  the  fig,  the  palm-tree,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the 
aloe,  the  Indian  ,fig,  and  all  other  poetical  plants  of  the  voluptuous 
South.  The  senses  of  one  long  accustomed  to  the  North,  revel  with 
a  degree  of  intoxication  in  such  a  climate,  and  among  such  scenery. 
The  air  breathes  balm  and  odours,  for  even  among  the  rudest  moun- 
tains, every  weed  you  tread  on  sends  out  its  perfume.  But  enough 
of  Andalusia.  I  have  but  little  time  for  writing  at  this  moment,  and 
am  wasting  it  in  mere  general  expressions  of  delight. 

You  interest  me  by  your  account  of  Wilkie's  new  picture,  but  you 
do  not  give  me  sufficiently  clearly  your  opinion  of  it.  I  hope  he  con- 
tinues in  the  intention  of  coming  to  Seville,  and  that  I  shall  meet 
him  there  about  the  middle  of  April,  about  which  time  I  expect  to 
arrive  there.  I  wish  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  pass  a  few  more 
months  in  Spain ;  I  think  he  could  pass  them  both  agreeably  and 
profitably  at  Seville.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  have  time  to 
write  to  him  by  this  post.  If  I  do  not,  I  beg  you  to  remember  me 
to  him  most  affectionately.  I  am  glad  you  visit  him  frequently,  for 
you  are  able  to  appreciate  as  well  the  sterling  worth  of  his  private 
character,  as  the  rare  excellence  of  his  talents ;  and  in  his  present 
state  of  health,  when  so  much  time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands,  the 
visits  of  an  intelligent  friend  are  invaluable. 

I  notice  all  your  vauntings  of  the  new  tableau  of  the  Fornarina, 

by  Mademoiselle  P ;  but  with  all  due  acknowledgment  of  the 

picturesque  capabilities  of  that  lady's  countenance,  which  I  long  since 
discovered  in  the  course  of  my  solitary  perambulations  about  the 
saloons  of  Madrid,  I  cannot  credit  the  possibility  of  the  tableau 

comparing  with  that  of  the  celestial  A .  The  latter  has  even 

risen  in  my  estimation  by  the  second  exhibition.  I  pretend  not  to 
dispute  judgment  with  you  in  respect  to  inanimate  pictures,  but  as 
to  these  living  tableaux,  I  will  yield  in  critical  discernment  to  none 
of  your  connoisseurs ;  and  I  would  not  give  the  assumption  by 

Madame  A for  all  the  tableaux  that  Raphael  ever  painted.  So 

adore  your  Lady  of  the  Pillar  in  welcome ;  but  if  ever  I  hear  that 

Madame  A is  elevated  into  a  saint,  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to 

her  shrine. 

April  2nd. — You  give  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  by  your  warm  and 
apparently  judicious  eulogium  of  the  new  picture  of  Wilkie.  Every- 
thing you  observe  concerning  him  is  highly;  interesting,  and  it  de- 
lights me  to  find  you  so  capable  of  entering  into  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style  of  art,  as  well  as  the  quiet,  but  deep  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter. There  is  truth  and  wisdom  in  all  that  Wilkie  paints,  and  all 
that  he  says.  He  is  one  in  whose  conversation,  as  well  as  in  his 
productions,  you  may  study  the  philosophy  of  his  art,  or  rather  those 
precious  principles  of  philosophy  which  repudiate  all  art.  I  would 
not  give  an  hour's  conversation  with  Wilkie  about  paintings,  in  his 
earnest  but  precise  and  logical  manner,  for  all  the  enthusiastic  and 
rapturous  declamations  of  the  common  run  of  amateurs  and  artists. 
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They  fill  one's  mind  merely  with  flowers,  but  honest  Wilkie  sows  in 
it  the  true  seeds  of  knowledge. 

I  have  left  this  letter  open  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  add  consider- 
ably more  to  it,  but  it  is  now  too  late,  and  I  must  hurry  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Is  there  any  chance  of  your  coming  to  Seville  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  or  summer  ?  I  shall  remain  there  some  time,  and  if  you 
have  any  intention  of  visiting  that  place  within  the  year,  I  wish  you 
would  manage  to  do  it  while  lam  there.  _ 

Indeed,  my  dear  Dolgorouki,  I  feel  grievously  my  separation  from 
you  all,  and  I  know  I  shall  feel  it  still  more  sensibly  when  the  hurry 
and  variety  of  travelling  is  over,  and  I  come  to  be  soberly  settled  at 
Seville.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  do  not  get  out  of  patience 
with  me  for  not  being  a  very  industrious  correspondent.  I  am  a  sad 
delinquent  in  many  matters,  and  need  great  indulgence  and  charity 
from  my  friends  ;  but  I  trust  you  know  by  this  time,  I  am  a  man  of 
exceeding  good  intentions,  though  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who 
are  rather  slow  in  carrying  their  intentions  into  action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  MADEMOISELLE  BOLVILLER,  Madrid. 

Malaga,  April  2,  1828. 

I  am  glad,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Antoinette,  that  you  wrote  to 
me  in  English,  notwithstanding  I  had  entreated  the  contrary.  I 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  converse  with  you  in  that  language,  that 
when  I  read  your  letter  it  seemed  as  if  you  were  talking  with  me,  and 
even  if  a  little  error  of  idiom  should  now  and  then  occur  it  is  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise,  and  gives  a  naivete  to  your  style.  I  am 
only  vexed  at  that  malignant  spirit,  the  prince,  that  he  should  hurry 
you  to  a  conclusion  when  you  were  writing  so  charmingly.  I  beg 
that  when  you  write  again  you  will  have  a  supply  of  bon-bons  at  hand 
to  send  to 'him  from  time  to  time,  to  beguile  his  impatience.  Still  I 
must  not  complain  of  him ;  for  he  has  been  a  good  boy,  and  has 
written  to  me  twice  without  receiving  a  line  from  me. '  If  I  can 
meet  with  a  white  mouse  with  green  eyes,  in  the  course  of  my  travels, 
I  will  undoubtedly  send  it  to  him,  even  though  it  should  be  the  very 
mouse  possessed  by  the  renowned  collector  of  curiosities,  Prince  Bon- 
bommin  Bonbobbin  Bonbobbinnett. 

We  have  hitherto  had  a  most  laborious,  fatiguing,  but  wild,  r 
mantic,  and  delightful  tour.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  I  am  travel- 
ling in  one  of  the  old  and  civilised  countries  of  Europe.  Nothing  in 
the  savage  parts  of  my  own  country  and  among  its  native  savages 
could  be  more  original  and  wild  than  some  of  our  mountain  scrarn- 
blings  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alpujarras. 

I  took  a  last  look  at  Granada  from  the  height  on  the  road  of 
Padul,  where  the  unfortunate  King  Boabdil  wept  as  he  was  about  to 
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lose  sight  of  his  late  capital  for  ever.  It  still  bears  the  poetical  name 
of  el  suspiro  del  Moro,  and  they  pretend  to  show  in  a  rock  the 
print  of  the  hoofs  of  Boabdil's  horse,  when  he  stood  as  his  rider 
gazed  with  tearful  eyes  upon  Granada.  The  view  is  from  amidst  arid 
hills.  You  have  a  mere  peep  at  a  part  of  the  vega,  and  you  see 
Granada  glittering  beyond,  with  the  red  tower  of  the  Alhambra  sur- 
rounded by  tufted  groves.  As  you  turn  from  this  scene  to  pursue 
the  route  of  the  unfortunate  king,  a  dreary  waste  of  naked  and  sun- 
burnt mountains  extends  before  you.  Poor  Boabdil  may  have  con- 
templated it  as  emblematical  of  his  lot.  He  had  turned  his  back 
upon  all  that  was  sweet  and  pleasant  in  life,  and  a  stern,  and  rugged, 
and  joyless  futurity  lay  before  him.  The  Alpuj arras  quite  equalled 
my  expectations.  They  present  singular  contrasts  of  the  wildest  and 
most  savage  sterility,  with  lovely  valleys  redundant  in  fertility  and 
of  the  freshest  verdure.  The  fields  of  grain  were  in  their  young  ve- 
getation, and  spread  sheets  of  emerald  green  to  relieve  the  eye  from 
the  aridity  of  the  mountains.  The  villages  peeped  out  from  among 
groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  and  almonds,  and  the  very  rocks 
were  covered  with  the  luxuriance  of  southern  plants  of  poetical 
renown,  which  struck  their  roots  into  every  crevice.  The  mountains 
also,  notwithstanding  their  nakedness,  have  a  beauty  from  their 
rich  and  varied  tints,  for  they  are  composed  frequently  of  the  finest 
marble. 

In  the  course  of  our  progress  through  the  mountains,  after  leaving 
the  beautiful  village  of  Lanjarou,  we  fell  in  with  a  singular  character, 

n'i  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  solitary  passes.  He 
all  the  air  of  one  of  those  predatory  rovers  who  hover  like  hawks 
among  the  Spanish  mountains  to  pounce  upon  the  traveller.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  young  and  active  mule  that  bounded  among  the 
rocks  like  a  goat.  He  wore  the  Andalusian  hat  and  jacket,  and  pan- 
taloons bordered  by  silver  lace ;  a  cartridge-belt  of  crimson  velvet 
slung  over  one  shoulder  and  passing  under  the  other  arm ;  two  cara- 
bines slung  behind  his  saddle,  pistols  in  front,  a  cutlass  by  his  side, 
a  long  Spanish  knife  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  in  a  sheath  ornamented 
with  silver.  He  was  a  complete  subject  for  Wilkie's  pencil.  He 
joined  us  and  kept  with  us  for  the  rest  of  the  morning,  through  some 
savage  defiles  of  the  mountains.  We  were  somewhat  puzzled  to 
make  out  his  character,  or  to  know  whether  he  were  bandit,  soldado, 
contrabandista,  or  simply  caballero ;  for  though  he  talked  very  freely 
about  himself,  he  had  the  Andalusian  propensity  of  inventing  facts  as 
fast  as  his  tongue  could  wag.  Stoffregen  took  a  violent  dislike  to 
his  whole  conduct  and  demeanour,  and  as  we  had  but  a  solitary  escopeta 
to  defend  us,  he  seemed  to  think  we  had  fallen  into  very  unsafe  com- 
pany. "We  took  a  repast  together  in  a  little  venta  in  a  deep  gorge  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  further  conversation  with  our  new  comrade 
I  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  him,  and  considered  him  one  of  the 
amusing  fanfarons  common  to  this  part  of  Spain.  He  told  us  he 
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was  concerned  in  the  mines  of  Berja,  whither  we  were  travelling,  and 
offered  to  conduct  us  by  a  more  direct  route  through  the  mountains, 
which  would  save  us  at  least  half  a  day's  travelling.  After  consult- 
ing with  our  muleteers,  who  we  found  knew  this  man,  and  confirmed 
the  truth  of  what  he  said,  Gessler  and  myself  concluded  to  follow 
the  route  he  pointed  out.  I  found  afterward  that  Stoffregen  assented 
to  this  change  of  route  with  the  utmost  repugnance,  and  on  subse- 
quent reflection  he  was  right,  for  though  the  man  turned  out  to  be 
an  honest  person,  and  the  route  really  was  the  shortest  and  best,  yet 
it  was  extremely  imprudent  in  us  to  put  ourselves  so  completely  under 
the  guidance  of  an  utter  stranger  in  those  wild  regions,  so  infested  by 
desperate  characters.  The  change  of  route,  however,  procured  us  some 
curious  variety  of  scenery.  Our  way  for  the  most  of  the  day  lay  up 
the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  which  in  times  of  rain  must  swell  to  a  great 
size,  but  was  now  shrunk  to  an  insignificant  stream.  It  was  bordered 
by  arid  mountains ;  there  were  neither  villages  nor  hamlets ;  the 
whole  country  was  solitary  and  savage.  Toward  sunset  we  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Cadiar,  surrounded  by  olive  orchards,  with  a  small 
vega,  through  which  ran  the  river  bordered  with  willows.  Here  we 
put  up  at  one  of  the  most  wretched  posadas  I  ever  met  with  in  Spain. 
Our  caballcro  andante  introduced  us  to  a  family  of  his  relations,  the 
principal  persons  of  the  place,  who  lived  in  a  spacious  and  well- 
furnished  mansion,  and  who  pressed  us  to  take  up  our  lodgings  with 
them  for  the  night ;  but  we  preferred  the  independence  of  our  mise- 
rable posada.  The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  the 
caballcro  andante  sent  a  guide  with  us  to  show  us  the  way  through 
some  of  the  intricate  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  lent  us  one  of  his 
carabines  as  an  additional  security.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  sergeant 
of  a  company  of  douauiers.  It  was  in  this  day's  journey  that  we 
passed  through  some  scenes,  the  extraordinary  rudeness  and  savage 
sublimity  of  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Those  who  would  know  the 
Alpujarras  in  their  true  wilclness  must  explore  such  lonely  passes. 
We  were  at  one  time  on  the  dizzy  verge  of  vast  precipices,  with  a 
chaos  of  marble  mountains  spread  before  us ;  at  other  times  we  tra- 
velled through  deep  barrancos  and  ramblas,  with  red  rocks  of 
immense  height  absolutely  impending  over  us.  Our  muleteer  and 
our  escopeta  proceeded  warily,  and  took  every  precaution  to  guard 
against  attack,  for  it  is  in  these  savage  and  solitary  defiles  that  the 
traveller  is  exposed  to  most  danger.  After  emerging  out  of  one  of 
these  passes,  which  would  have  furnished  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  we  came  to  an  opjen  part  of  the  country  where  the 
sternness  of  the  mountains  was  softened  by  the  verdure  of  a  small 
valley.  The  bed  of  the  river  passed  at  the  foot  of  a  height  on  which 
was  a  Moorish-looking  village,  with  flat-roofed  houses,  with  vines,  fig- 
trees,  and  oranges  growing  about  them.  Here  we  halted,  made  our 
table  of  a  rock  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  and  with  the  aid  of  Gessler's 
magic  bottle  and  sack  made  a  sumptuous  repast. 
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I  have  somehow  or  other  got  betrayed  into  these  details,  and  have 
been  going  on  as  minutely  as  if  I  had  a  volume  of  paper  to  fill  up 
and  a  year  of  leisure  before  me.  After  all  these  descriptions,  which 
are  mere  scanty  outlines  of  magnificent  scenes  which  dwell  in  my  re- 
collection, can  afford  but  little  satisfaction  in  perusal;  but  we  are  apt 
to  be  tedious  when  relating  things  which  have  delighted  us. 

In  my  letter  to  the  prince,  I  have  spoken  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Here  the  sea  lends  its  sub- 
limity to  the  prospect.  I  had  supposed  our  road  would  lie  along  the 
beach,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  continually  wound  among  the  moun- 
tains, climbing  and  descending  frightful  precipices,  and  at  times 
overhanging  the  rocks  beaten  by  the  surf.  It  was  inspiring  to  look 
out  from  the  bosom  of  these  rugged  mountains  to  the  blue  and  placid 
bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  we  rode,  to  watch  the  sails  that 
•were  gliding  at  a  great  distance,  some  of  them  evidently  bound,  like 
ourselves,  to  Malaga.  Sometimes  we  beheld  the  fishermen  away 
below  us  on  the  sandy  beach,  drawing  their  nets,  and  could  just  hear 
their  voices  as  they  shouted  and  sung  at  their  labour. 

In  the  loneliest  and  most  savage  parts  of  these  scenes  the  cross  by 
the  roadside  gives  an  inexpressible  touch  of  horror.  It  is  generally 
in  some  turn  or  angle  of  the  road  where  the  murderer  could  lie  in 
•wait,  or  on  the  brow  of  some  hill  where '.lie  could  see  from  afar  the 
approach  of  the  unfortunate  traveller.  As  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
of  nature  derive  tenfold  interest  by  anything  that  indicates  the 
cheerful  residence  of  man,  so  the  wildest  and  most  awful  scenes 
derive  tenfold  horror  from  these  mementos  of  human  crime  and 
passion.  The  cross  stuck  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock  by  the  roadside  in 
a  mountain  pass  of  a  deep  broken  barranco,  spreads  a  character  of 
ferocity  over  the  whole  scene. 

Our  mode  of  travelling  in  these  parts  has  in  it  something  that  par- 
takes of  the  rude  nature  of  the  country.  Our  muleteers  have  the  air 
of  veritable  brigands,  and  doubtless  now  and  then  indulge  in  the  pro- 
fession, as  a  gentleman  occasionallyjays  by  his  humanity  and  indulges 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Our  repasts  are  in  the  true  brigand 
style  ;  sometimes  at  a  brook  among  the  rocks  by  the  roadside,  some- 
times on  the  sea-shore  under  the  shade  of  a  fisherman's  hovel,  some- 
times on  the  brow  of  a  mountain.  You  cannot  conceive  the  luxury  of 
these  repasts  in  the  open  air,  in  wild  and  picturesque  places  ;  and  how 
charmingly  the  magic  leather  bottle  of  Gessler  diffuses  an  enchant- 
ment over  the  scene.  But  I  must  not  confine  my  eulogium  solely  to 
the  bottle  and  the  sack  of  Gessler,  though  so  potent  in  their  effects 
during  our  journey.  I  must  likewise  bear  testimony  to  his  inex- 
haustible good  humour  which  nothing  can  sour  or  destroy.  I  never 
met  with  a"  more  genial,  kind,  accommodating  fellow-traveller.  Under 
every  fatigue,  cross  purpose,  or  annoyance  to  which  one  is  subject  in 
a  journey  of  this  kind,  he  never  utters  an  impatient  word  to  his  com- 
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pardons,  but  has  always  some  pleasant  observation  with  which  to  be- 
guile the  vexation  of  the  moment. 

Stoffregen  is  more  sensitive  to  the  annoyances  of  the  road  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  inns,  but  his  impatience  is  so  under  the  control 
of  an  excellent  heart  and  admirable  good  breeding,  that  it  annoys 
himself  more  than  others.  The  same  delicate  sensibility  that  lays 
him  so  open  to  petty  vexations,  renders  him  also  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  agreeable  impressions,  and  he  is  in  continual  transports  with 
the  beautiful  objects  around  us  in  the  more  smooth  parts  of  our  tour. 

I  have  been  interrupted  repeatedly  while  writing  this  letter  by 
visitors,  and  have  been  obliged  to  go  out  and  make  visits ;  and  thus 
the  time  is  exhausted  by  mere  ceremony,  which  I  had  intended  to  de- 
vote to  my  friends.  I  have  received  my  charming  letter  from  the 
discreet  princess  and  two  parts  of  a  letter  from  that  little  Queen  of 
the  Fairies,  Marie,  beside  most  kind  notes  from  my  amiable  friend, 
Mademoiselle  Constance.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  reply  to  them 
by  this  post.  The  evening  is  advanced.  I  have  farewell  visits  to 
pay,  and  everything  to  pack  up  and  arrange  for  an  early  departure  in 
the  morning.  Should  I  not  write,  I  beg  you  to  plead  my  apology 
to  them  all.  They  know  I  love  them  all  too  well  to  neglect  them 
wilfully. 

To-morrow  we  set  off  on  our  journey  to  Gibraltar  by  the  mountains 
of  Honda.  I  was  for  some  time  fearful  that  I  should  have  had  to  per- 
form this  part  of  the  tour  alone,  for  Mr.  Gessler  and  Mr.  Stoffregen, 
deterred  by  the  reports  of  the  rugged  nature  of  these  mountains,  had 
determined  to  go  by  sea-coast,  and  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself 
to  give  up  Honda  and  its  wild  serrania.  They  have,  however,  kindly 
resolved  to  accompany  me,  and  I  trust  will  eventually  feel  repaid  by 
the  noble  scenery  of  the  mountains,  and  the  singular  characteristics 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  our  sojourn  at  Malaga.  It  is  a 
finely  situated  place,  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
open  to  the  Mediterranean.  "We  have  had  beautiful  moonlight  nights, 
and  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  charming  appearance  of  one  of  these 
southern  Mediterranean  ports  by  moonlight. 

Farewell  *  *  *  Remember  me  most  particularly  and  kindly  to 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  D'Oubril  and  to  each  member  of  their  amiable  family, 
and  may  God  bless  you  all. 

Your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVIXG. 

To  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Seville,  April  15,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since  from  Granada,  at 
which  city  I  passed  ten  days,  constantly  employed  in  examining  its 
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antiquities,  and  in  riding  about  its  beautiful  environs.  Oil  leaving 
Granada,  we  took  the  route  for  the  mines  of  Adra,  varying  occasion^ 
ally  from  the  common  road,  and  passing  through  some  of  the  wildest 
and  grandest  scenery  of  the  Alpujarra  mountains.  The  towns  and 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  present  an  appearance  of  pros- 
perity and  increase  unusual  in  Spain.  They  are  little  spots  of  the 
country  where  the  rust  is  rubbed  off,  and  one  can  see  what  it  might 
be  rendered  with  proper  management. 

From  Adra,  we  kept  along  the  seaboard  to  Malaga,  our  road  occa- 
sionally winding  into  the  interior  where  the  coast  was  precipitous,  or 
where  there  were  long  promontories,  but  sometimes  passing  along 
the  very  profiles  of  the  mountains  where  they  overhang  the  sea,  the 
surf  breaking  far  below  us  against  the  rocky  feet  of  the  cliffs.  The 
scenery  along  this  coast  is  uncommonly  grand,  but  stern  and  melan- 
choly, and  the  road  ascends  and  descends  such  broken  and  rocky 
passes  of  the  mountains  that  the  travelling  is  excessively  laborious. 
As  few  strangers  also  pass  through  these  parts,  there  are  no  accommo- 
dations to  be  met  with  at  the  posadas.  You  must  forage  through  the 
village  to  collect  materials  for  a  repast,  and  you  may  esteem  yourself 
fortunate  at  night  if  you  can  have  a  private  room  to  sleep  in  and  a 
mattress  spread  on  the  earthen  floor.  The  Spanish  travellers  ge- 
nerally, who  pass  through  these  mountains,  are  of  hardy  and  simple 
habits.  They  wrap  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  lie  on  the  manias 
of  their  mules  and  horses,  with  a  saddle  or  a  pair  of  alforjas  for  a 
pillow. 

We  passed  several  days  at  Malaga,  where  we  experienced  great 
attention  and  hospitality  'from  our  consul,  Mr.  Barrell,  to  whom  you 
had  given  me  a  letter.  I  was  much  pleased  with  him ;  he  appears  to 
be  a  frank,  amiable,  and  worthy  man.  I  wish  he  had  a  more  profitable 
post.  He  desired  me  when  I  should  write  to  you.  to  remember  him  to 
you  very  particularly. 

From  Malaga  we  took  the  circuitous  route  to  Gibraltar  by  the 
mountains  of  Honda,  among  which  we  encountered  the  only  bad 
weather  we  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  our  tour.  For  three  days 
that  we  were  in  the  serrania,  we  were  drenched  by  frequent  and  heavy 
rains,  but  were  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  grand  effect  of 
mingled  storm  and  mist  and  sunshine  on  the  wild  and  stupendous 
scenery  around  us.  The  people  of  these  mountains  are  the  finest  that 
I  have  seen  in  Spain,  and  the  contrabandista  of  Honda  is  the  knight 
errant  of  the  Spanish  vulgar. 

We  remained  four  days  at  Gibraltar,  overwhelmed  by  hospitality, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  military  messes  of  the  British  regiments,  is 
in  the  jovial  and  tempestuous  style  of  the  old  school ;  for  the  officers 
confined  to  the  rock,  where  there  are  few  resources  of  general  society, 
prolong  the  conviviality  of  the  table.  Sir  George  Don,  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  is  a  fine  compound  of  the  veteran  soldier,  the  keen  sports- 
man, and  the  old  English  country  gentleman.  He  keeps  up  strict 
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order  in  the  garrison,  all  the  military  works  are  admirably  perfected 
and  maintained;  lie  has  turned  the  slopes  and  skirts  of  this  once 
sterile  and  glaring  rock,  into  a  delicious  oriental  garden,  while  at  his 
little  country  retreat  of  St.  Royal,  about  two  leagues  distant,  he 
lays  by  the  military  and  puts  on  the  farmer,  cultivates  fields  of  his 
own,  and  by  his  advice  and  example  improves  the  agriculture  of  the 
Spanish  farmers,  so  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  has  acquired  addi- 
tional beauty  and  fertility  under  his  influence. 

At  Gibraltar,  I  met  with  an  old  friend  and  intimate,  in  Mr.  McCall,* 
the  American  vice-consul,  and  with  a  new  friend,  but  one  of  the  most 
obliging,  hospitable,  warm-hearted  men  I  ever  knew,  in  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Sprague. 

At  Cadiz,  I  remained  but  a  part  of  two  days.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city — one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  but  one  is  con- 
tinually reminded  that  all  the  outward  gaiety  and  splendour  of  its 
snow-white  and  spacious  mansions  cover  internal  poverty,  ruin,  and 
wretchedness.  I  heard  nothing  while  there  but  repinings  at  past 
prosperity  and  present  distress.  Mr.  Burton,  our  consul,  to  whom 
you  gave  me  a  letter,  was  unremitting  in  his  kind  attentions ;  you 
had  likewise  given  Mr.  Gessler  a  letter  to  him,  and  you  could  not 
have  done  him  a  greater  service.  Mr.  Burton  has  in  consequence 
given  him  the  right  hand  of  good  fellowship,  and  will  in  fact  be  a 
right  hand  to  him ;  for  he  is  experienced  in  the  official  duties  of  a 
consulate,  and  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  captains  and  sailors ;  all 
which  would  be  wonderfully  perplexing  in  the  commencement  to 
honest  Gessler,  who  is  more  accustomed  to  courts  and  camps  than 
to  seaports.  At  Cadiz  I  left  my  fellow-travellers  for  a  few  days,  they 
intending  to  remain  there  for  a  short  time,  and  I  being  impatient  to 
get  to  Seville.  I  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  a  steam-boat  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  the  same  day  landed  at 
Seville,  after  a  very  pleasant  voyage. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  brief  outline  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tours  I  ever  made.  You  expressed  an  intention  once  of  visiting  the 
south  of  Spain,  before  you  left  the  country.  I  would  advise  you  to 
do  so  by  all  means,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  both  with 
the  country  and  the  people. 

_Take  the  Andalusians  with  proper  allowance,  and  they  are  an  ad- 
mirable race,  and  I  know  you  are  not  one  who  regards  any  people 
with  national  or  popular  prejudice.  From  all  that  I  have  seen,  too, 
the  dangers  of  travelling  are  much  exaggerated.  You  can  always 
ascertain  what  parts  of  your  route  are  really  dangerous,  and  in  such, 
from  your  official  character,  you  can  procure  gendarmes  as  escort,  who 
are  the  most  dreaded  by  the  robbers.  A  couple  would  be  sufficient, 

*  Dick  McCall,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  among  his  gay  companions, 
when  he  formed  one  of  the  Lads  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  dubbed  a  knight  at 
the  Old  Hall,  near  Newark.  See  vol.  i.  chap  xi. 
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and  they  would  be  serviceable  in  a  variety  of  ways  on  the  journey. 
In  all  our  route  from  Granada,  by  Adra  and  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  to  Malaga,  we  had  only  one  escopeta,  a  common  guide  of  the 
country,  all  that  coast  being  considered  safe. 

In  the  mountains  of  Honda,  we  had  a  gendarme  on  horseback,  and 
another  on  foot.  It  is  probable  that  by  next  year  such  arrangements 
will  be  made  as  will  render  the  most  desirable  points  of  Andalusia 
perfectly  accessible  to  female  travellers,  in  which  case  the  ladies 
could  accompany  you.  A  diligence  is  to  be  established  in  connexion 
with  the  line  between  Madrid  and  Cordova.  It  is  to  run  from 
Andujar  to  Granada.  A  diligence  has  recently  been  established  be- 
tween Granada  and  Malaga,  and  was  to  arrive  for  the  first  time  at 
Malaga  the  very  day  I  left  that  city.  From  Malaga,  the  road  to 
Gibraltar  along  the  sea-coast  is  easy,  and  requires  but  two  days ; 
ladies  can  travel  it  comfortably  on  mules  or  horses  with  saddles  like 
arm-chairs.  From  Gibraltar  the  road  to  Cadiz  is  likewise  very  prac- 
ticable for  ladies,  and  is  one  of  the  safest  in  Spain.  We  took  no 
escort  on  that  road ;  part  of  it  lies  through  mountains  beautifully 
wooded.  It  affords  a  pleasant  specimen  of  mountain  travelling, 
without  the  hardships  of  the  other  sierras,  for  you  can  always  put  up 
at  good  inns.  From  Cadiz,  the  steam-boat  takes  you  to  Seville,  and 
here  you  meet  the  diligence  to  take  you  back  to  Madrid.  It  would 
be  a  tour  with  which  Mrs.  Everett  would  be  particularly  interested, 
and  Miss  Louisa  might  find  materials  to  fill  her  letters  to  her  friends 
with  wonderful  details.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
Wilkie  here,  and  promise  myself  much  gratification  in  visiting  the 
masterpieces  of  Murillo  in  company  with  him. 

There  appears  to  be  much  to  be  seen  in  this  city,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  place  is  peculiar,  retaining  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
old  Moresco.  I  am  apprehensive  it  will  be  close  and  sultry  in 
summer,  though  I  am  assured  that  the  mode  of  living  in  the  lower 
stories,  with  patios  covered  with  awnings,  and  deep  in  the  interior 
of  the  houses,  guarantees  one  against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
houses  have  certainly  a  cool  and  delicious  appearance,  the  inner 
courts  shady,  decorated  with  fountains,  and  set  out  with  citrons, 
oranges,  and  flowers.  If  I  find  them  as  comfortable  in  hot  weather 
as  they  are  described,  I  shall  probably  remain  some  time  here. 

To  Peter  he  writes  the  same  day,  which  was  tbe  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Seville,  which  he  considered  the  end  of  his 
tour: 

Wilkie  is  here,  and  will  remain  here  a  few  days  longer,  when  he 
returns  to  Madrid,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Paris.  He  has  sketched 
out  on  canvas  his  Defence  of  Saragossa,  in  which  he  has  introduced 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Palafox.  "The  Prince  Dolgorouki  writes  to 
me  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  picture.  My  stay  in  Seville  is  un- 
certain. I  have  not  seen  the  libraries.  I  shall  probably  remain  here 
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some  weeks  till  I  can  get  the  work  we  talked  of  in  order  for  the 
press. 

The  work  here  alluded  to  was  the  Conquest  of  Granada, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  an  unfinished  state  from 
Madrid.  "  If  I  continue  in  motion,"  he  adds,  "I  shall  lose 
the  fall  season.  I  think  a  little  close  application  and 
hard  work  will  soon  get  all  in  train."  He  also  anticipated 
the  necessity  of  considerable  emendations  in  the  second 
edition  of  Columbus,  from  some  English  publications  which 
Murray  had  sent  him,  and  some  curtailments  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  work. 

Instead  of  the  few  weeks  which  he  speaks  of  as  the  pro- 
bable limit  of  his  stay  in  Seville,  we  shall  find  his  sojourn  in 
that  beautiful  city  and  its  vicinity  prolonged  to  more  than  a 
year. 


CHAPTEE  XLY. 

Extracts  from  Diary — Wilkie  and  the  Painting  of  St.  Thomas — Letter  to 
Alexander  H.  Everett — Quarters  at  Mrs.  Stalker's--— Letter  to  Alexander 
H.  Everett  after  receiving  his  Opinion  of  Columbus — Letter  to  Prince 
Dolgorouki  —  Character  of  the  Andalusians  —  The  Churches  rich  in 
Paintings — Letter  to  Mademoiselle  Bolviller — the  accumulating  Debt 
of  Correspondence — Bull  Fights,  his  notion  of — Seville,  a  Residence  for  a 
Court — San  Juan  de  Alfarache — Relics  of  Moorish  Labour  and  Moorish 
Taste. 

I  INTRODUCE  a  few  extracts  from  his  diary : 

Friday,  April  18^. — Went  with  Wilkie  and  Mr. ,  and  a  young 

gentleman  of  Lima,  to  see  the  church  of  La  Caridad — noble  painting 
of  Moses  striking  the  rock — opposite,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes. 

Went  into  chapel  of  St.  Thomas— saw  St.  Thomas,  by ,  fine 

painting — much  admired  by  Wilkie.  (The  artist  for  whose  name 
Mr.  Irving,  when  making  his  record,  was  evidently  at  a  loss,  was 
Zurbaran,  who  preceded  Murillo ;  the  painting,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the  impression  it  produced  on  Wilkie,  who 
stood  gazing  at  it  for  a  long  while  in  deep  admiration,  and  then  gave 
vent  to  his  surprise  at  the  early  perfection  of  Spanish  art :  "  And  this 
they  had  before  Murillo.") 

Tuesday,  April  %%nd. — Sat  to  Wilkie  this  morning  for  a  sketch  of 
my  portrait— go  with  him  and  Sig. to  the  library  of  the  city — 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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small  collection — old  friar  very  kind  and  attentive— likenesses  of 
Murillo  and  Velasquez  painted  by  themselves. 

Wednesday,  Wrd— Write  letter  to  Mr.  Everett— call  on  Wilkie, 
who  finishes  my  portrait — dine  with  Gessler  and  Stoffregen  at  Mrs. 
Stalker's  (an  English  boarding-house). 

I  give  the  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  which  is  in  answer  to  one 
referring  to  a  notice  of  Columbus  from  the  London  Times, 
and  announcing  his  intention  of  preparing  a  review  of  the 
work  for  the  North  American,  in  which  it  appeared  in  the 
succeeding  January. 

To  MR.  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Seville,  April  23,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  *  *  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind 
interest  you  express  in  my  literary  concerns,  and  am  happy  to  find 
you  intend  to  review  my  work,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  meet  with  a  fair 
and  able  criticism  from  your  pen.  Mr.  Rich  has  enclosed  me  the 
review  from  the  Times.  I  rather  derive  encouragement  from  it  than 
otherwise.  The  great  fault  found  by  the  critic  is,  that  my  work  con- 
tains but  little  novelty  of  fact,  the  main  body  of  information  being 
already  in  existence  in  the  works  of  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  and  Fer- 
nando Colon.  He  ought  to  have  added  Peter  Martyr  and  the  Curate 
de  los  Palacios.  This  is  only  to  say  what  I  have  said  myself  in  my 
preface,  that  the  information  relative  to  Columbus  was  scattered 
through  a  variety  of  works,  and  substantiates  my  assertion  that  a 
history  combining  all  that  had  been  related  by  different  historians  as 
well  as  the  minor  but  very  interesting  facts  existing  in  various  docu- 
ments recently  discovered,  was  a  desideratum  in  literature.  What 
general  reader  will  hunt  up  the  various  works  I  have  mentioned,  to 
obtain  from  them  full  information  respecting  Columbus  and  his  voy- 
ages ?  Yet,  unless  he  read  them  all  he  will  be  but  partially  informed 
on  the  subject. 

The  English  reader  hitherto  has  derived  his  information  on  this 
head  almost  exclusively  from  the  notice  of  Columbus  in  Dr.  Robert- 
son's history ;  this,  though  admirably  executed,  is  but  a  general  out- 
line. It  occupies  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  pages.  I  found 
a  faithful  narration  of  all  that  was  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the 
reader,  particularly  the  American  reader,  would  occupy  at  least  one 
thousand.  No  one  is  more  likely  to  be  well  informed  on  this  subject 
than  yourself,  and  I  recollect  in  a  conversation  with  you  at  the  time 
I  undertook  the  work  you  expressed  your  surprise  that  no  complete 
history  of  Columbus  was  in  existence. 

If,  therefore,  as  this  critic  says,  my  work  is  "elegantly  and  agree- 
ably written,"  so  as  to  form  to  those  who  learn  the  history  of  Co- 
lumbus from  it  for  the  first  time,  "a  most  delightful  production/5  I 
have  in  a  great  measure  attained  my  end. 
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I  have  received  much  encouragement  from  various  private  letters, 
expressing  the  opinions  of  my  correspondents  themselves,  and  of 
others  of  note,  particularly  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  has  been 
very  flattering  in  his  eulogiums. 

As  to  Murray,  he  sends  me  a  verbal  message  by  Mr.  Rich,  request- 
ing alterations  and  corrections,  instead  of  writing  particularly  to  me 
on  the  subject.  I  have  always  foreseen  that  there  would  be  many 
corrections  required  in  the  second  edition,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  any  errors  I  had  committed  clearly  pointed  out,  that  I 
might  amend  them. 

*  *  *  I  have  concluded  to  remain  for  the  present  at  Seville,  and 
will  therefore  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  forward  to  me  the 
books  sent  by  Mr.  Murray,  as  I  wish  to  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tions as  soon  as  possible. 

I  will  thank  you  to  forward  them  by  the  first  diligence,  directed  to 
me  to  the  care  of  Don  Miguel  Walsh,  the  British  consul.  If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  put  the  seal  of  the  legation  on  them  it  will 
make  the  parcel  more  respected,  as  books  are  articles  of  violent  sus- 
picion in  this  country. 

*  *  *  In  perusing  my  work,  should  you  observe  any  faults  which 
I  might  amend  in  the  second  edition,  I  would  take  it  as  an  especial 
favour  if  you  would  point  them  out.     My  corrections  will  chiefly  be 
confined  to  errors  in  facts,  to  repetitions  or  inaccuracies  in  language, 
&c.     I  have  no  idea  of  writing  up  any  part  of  the  work  to  a  higher 
tone.     It  is  generally  labour  lost  to  attempt  to  make  a  work  better 
that  has  already  made  its  impression  on  the  public. 

I  have  visited  the  archives  of  the  Indias,  and  presented  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  chief.  He  tells  me,  however,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  express  order  from  the  king  before  I  can  inspect  the 
archives  or  make  any  extracts  or  copies.  I  wish  very  much  to  ex- 
amine some  documents  prior  to  publishing  the  second  edition  of  my 
work.  Can  you,  without  inconvenience  in  your  intercourse  at  court, 
proporcionar  me  an  order  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Wilkie  leaves  Seville  to-morrow  in  the  diligence  for  Madrid, 
where  he  proposes  to  remain  a  week,  and  then  to  continue  on  to 
Paris.  t 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  visiting  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Spanish  painters  with  him.  His  observations  on  paintings 
are  full  of  maxims  on  the  art,  and  of  maxims  that  apply  to  art  gene- 
rally. You  will  find  a  conversation  with  him  on  his  return  extremely 
gratifying,  and  he  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  you,  for  he 
entertains  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  as  well  as  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  kind  services  you  have  rendered  him. 

Present  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Everett  and  Miss 
Louisa,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Yery  truly  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
2i2 
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Mr.  Irving  parted  with  "Wilkie  on  the  24th  of  April,  and 
soon  after  changed  his  lodgings  from  the  Eonda  de  la  Reyna 
to  Mrs.  Stalker's,  where  he  remained  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Nalder  Hall,  a  young  Englishman  in  delicate  health,  of  whom 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  letters  which  follow  were  addressed  from  these 
quarters. 

To  MR.  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Seville,  May  7,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  *  *  *  I  cannot  tell  you  how  gratified  I  am  by 
the  very  favourable  opinion  you  have  expressed  of  ray  work.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  stood  in  great  awe  of  your  opinion.  I  knew  you  to 
be  more  competent  than  most  men  to  judge  in  the  matter,  and  that 
you  had  a  terribly  keen  searching  eye  in  literature  as  well  as  politics. 
I  can  only  say  that  since  I  read  your  letter  my  mind  has  been  relieved 
from  a  thousand  doubts  and  anxieties,  and  I  have  enjoyed  a  tran- 
quillity as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  my  work,  which  none  of  the 
previous  letters  I  had  received  from  my  friends  has  been  able  to 
produce. 

I  shall  immediately  set  about  the  corrections  for  the  second  edition, 
which  I  perceive  will  be  by  no  means  so  important  as  I  had  appre- 
hended. 

The  hints  of  honest  Rich  will  be  of  great  service,  and  I  shall  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  will  point  out  any  that  may  occur  to 
you  in  looking  over  the  volumes  in  the  course  of  your  critical  exami- 
nation. 

As  to  visiting  the  archives  here,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  I  would  not  wish  you  to  press  it.  I  had 
supposed  a  simple  application  would  have  been  sufficient.  There  are 
some  documents  concerning  Columbus  of  which  Mr.  Navarrete  has 
obtained  copies,  which  he  intends  to  publish  in  his  third  volume,  and 
of  which  I  nave  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  full  sight  at  Madrid. 
I  should  have  wished  to  get  a  sight  of  these,,  as  I  fear  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Navarrete  will  be  as  long  in  making  its  appearance  as 
the  Jewish  Messiah.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  much  moment. 

The  documents  are  probably  of  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Navarrete  than  they  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  already  either  ascertained  or  divined  the  substance  of 
them.  When  Mr.  Rich  returns,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  procure 
me  a  copy  of  Navarrete's  third  volume,  if  it  is  actually  in  the 
press.  *  *  * 

Seville,  May  18,  1821. 

MY  DEAR  DOLGOROUKI, —  *  *  *  You  talk  in  your  letters  of  the 
possibility  of  your  paying  Seville  a  visit.  I  fear  you  will  defer  it  till 
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after  my  departure.  The  weather  will  soon  be  too  hot  to  admit  of 
your  travelling  so  far  to  the  south ;  and  I  question  my  remaining  here 
until  the  cool  autumnal  mouths.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  ramble  about  Seville  and  its  vicinity,  in  company 
with  you.  It  is  a  place  full  of  interest,  both  as  it  relates  to  works  of 
art,  and  to  the  character  of  the  place  itself  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  Andalnsians  are  further  removed  from  the  rest  of  Europeans 
in  their  characteristics,  than  any  of  the  people  of  Spain  that  I  have 
seen.  They  belong  more  to  Africa  in  many  of  their  traits  and  habi- 
tudes ;  and  when  I  am  mingling  among  them  in  some  of  their  old 
country  towns,  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  has  been  anything  more  than  nominal. 

Stoffregen  has  no  doubt  given  you  an  account  of  a  great  cattle  fair, 
which  we  visited  a  few  leagues  from  Seville.  When  I  was  in  the 
centre  of  this  fair,  with  tents  pitched  around  me,  droves  of  cattle,  and 
troops  of  horsemen  in  the  Andalusian  costume  riding  about  the  fields 
in  every  direction,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  was  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  was  not  a  wild,  roving  encampment  of  some  pre- 
datory Arab  army. 

The  churches  here  would  furnish  you  with  continual  banquets. 
They  are  extremely  rich  in  paintings,  and,  what  gives  the  greatest 
zest  to  your  enjoyment,  is  the  idea  that  these  paintings  are  but  little 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  They  are  not  like  the  great  paintings 
of  Italy,  which  have  been  admired,  and  extolled,  and  criticised,  and 
written  about,  by  every  connoisseur,  or  would-be-connoisseur,  who 
lias  made  the  grand  tour.  A  celebrated  Italian  painting  is  like  4he 
belle  of  a  metropolis,  who  is  so  much  admired  and  talked  about 
that  the  imagination  grows  weary  of  her ;  she  seems  to  grow  stale 
and  common  both  to  eye  and  ear ;  but  one  of  these  Spanish  master- 
pieces, in  an  obscure  convent  seldom  visited  by  the  foot  of  a  traveller, 
is  like  a  beauty  in  a  country  village,  fresh  and  sweet  from  being 
rarely  seen  and  stared  at.  For  my  part  I  feel  less  interest  in  great 
belles  or  great  paintings,  which  all  the  world  know  and  admire,  than 
I  do  in  those  out  of  the  way  beauties  which  one  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered. Indeed  I  carry  this  so  far  that  I  have  two  or  three  delicious 
little  Murillos  which  I  have  found  out  in  obscure  and  almost  remote 
chapels  or  convents,  and  which  I  in  a  manner  keep  to  myself.  I  carry 
on  a  kind  of  intrigue  with  them,  visiting  them  quietly  and  alone ;  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  delightful  moments  I  pass  in  their  company ; 
enhanced  by  the  idea  of  their  being  so  private  and  retired.  The  mo- 
ment a  painting  is  drawn  forth  from  its  native  chapel  or  convent,  and 
introduced  upon  town  in  a  public  gallery,  it  loses  half  its  charms 
with  me  ;  and  as  to  those  renowned  "Virgins"  who  are  visited  by  all 
the  rabble  rout  of  travellers,  they  are  not  ladies  for  my  money. 

May  21^. — You  tell  me  you  are  studying  the  English  again ;  are 
you  really  studying  it,  or  only  dipping  into  it  occasionally,  leaving  in- 
tervals sufficient  between  your  lessons  to  forget  them.  A  few  weeks' 
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steady  application  would  put  you  in  complete  possession  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  I  should  be  delighted  when  next  we  meet  to  have  a  free 
medium  of  communication  between  us.  I  fear  I  shall  never  acquire 
sufficient  fluency  in  the  French  to  speak  it  with  ease  and  pleasure,  I 
always  feel  shackled  in  it,  and  cannot  express  all  that  I  think,  nor 
give  any  turn  or  colouring  to  my  thoughts  ;  and  what  is  social  inter- 
course when  one  has  to  struggle  with  such  impediments  ?  Do  there- 
fore study  English  a  little  for  my  sake,  and  now  and  then  take  an 
extra  lesson  merely  as  an  act  of  friendship. 

You  say  you  are  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  Mademoiselle  Antoinette ; 
do  not  expect  any  aid  or  connivance  on  my  part.  I  am  her  most 
faithful  ally,  and  shall  certainly  take  her  part  if  you  dare  to  advance 
beyond  the  Pruth.  In  the  mean  time,  until  I  see  hostilities  actually 
commenced,  I  remain  as  ever,  your  assured  friend. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  MADEMOISELLE  BOLYILLE&,  Madrid. 

Seville,  May  28,  1828. 

I  have  suffered  some  time  to  elapse,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  An- 
toinette, without  replying  to  your  charming  letter,  but  I  have  had  a 
long  arrearage  of  letters  to  pay  off  to  correspondents  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  many  lie  by  me  yet  unanswered.  Oh !  this  continually 
accumulating  debt  of  correspondence !  It  grows  while  we  sleep,  and 
recurs  as  fast  as  we  can  pay  it  off.  Would  that  I  had  the  turn  and 
taste  for  letter-writing  of  our  friend  the  prince,  to  whom  it  seems  a 
perfect  delight ;  who,  like  an  industrious  spider,  can  sit  in  that  little 
dark  room  and  spin  out  a  web  of  pleasant  fancies  from  his  own  brain; 
or  rather,  to  make  a  more  gracious  comparison,  like  a  honey-bee  goes 
humming  about  the  world,  and  when  he  has  visited  every  flower, 
returns  buzz — buzz — buzz  to  the  little  hive,  and  works  all  that  he 
has  collected  into  a  perfect  honeycomb  of  a  letter.  For  my  part,  I 
know  no  greater  delight  than  to  receive  letters  ;  but  the  replying  to 
them  is  a  grievous  tax  upon  my  negligent  nature.  I  sometimes  think 
one  of  the  great  blessings  we  shall  enjoy  in  heaven,  will  be  to 
receive  letters  by  every  post  and  never  be  obliged  to  reply  to  them. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  what  I  have  said  applies  to  my  cor- 
respondence with  you  ;  or  with  that  truly  good  boy,  the  prince.  With 
me  it  is  in  letter-writing  as  in  conversation,  I  must  feel  a  particular 
interest  in  a  person  to  be  able  to  acquit  myself  with  any  degree  of 
attention  and  animation  in  either ;  but  there  are  those  with  whom  it 
is  a  real  pleasure,  both  to  converse  and  correspond.  It  is  the  number 
of  uninteresting  persons  with  whom  one  must  keep  up  correspon* 
dence  and  conversation  of  mere  civility  that  makes  a  toil  of  the 
common  intercourse  of  life. 

You  tell  me  you  have  been  at  a  bull-fight,  and  that  you  have  re- 
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nounced  all  amusements  of  the  kind  for  ever.  I  should  be  much 
mistaken  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  you,  could  you  really  relish 
those  barbarous  spectacles.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  neither  the  better 
nor  the  braver  parts  of  our  nature  that  is  gratified  by  them.  There 
appears  to  me  a  mixture  of  cowardice  and  ferocity  in  looking  on  in 
selfish  security  and  enjoying  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  others.  The 
"  divinity  that  dwells  within  us"  has  nothing  to  do  with  pleasures  of 
the  kind,  they  belong  to  our  earthly,  our  gross  and  savage  nature.  I 
have  sunk  considerably  in  my  own  estimation  since  I  have  found  I 
could  derive  gratification  from  these  sights;  I  should  have  been 
grieved  to  find  you  as  bad  in  this  respect  as  myself. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  to  pass  your  summer  in  Madrid 
and  not  to  visit  Aranjuez  or  La  Granja.  What  a  pity  that  the  diplo- 
matic circle  should  be  doomed  to  the  sterile  monotony  of  that  city 
of  the  desert ;  what  a  residence  this  Seville  might  be  made  for  a 
court !  Such  a  heavenly  climate  and  delightful  neighbourhood ;  such 
fine  rides,  such  pleasant  country  retreats,  such  water  excursions  on 
the  Guadalquivir  !  I  have  visited  some  lovely  places  in  the  vicinity; 
and  whenever  I  find  any  situation  peculiarly  delicious,  I  am  sure 
to  find  that  it  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  those  noble  fellows,  the 
Moors. 

I  made  an  excursion  a  few  days  since  down  the  Guadalquivir  to  an 
old  convent,  called  S.  Juan  cle  Alfarache,  which  is  built  among  the 
ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  and  I  dined  at  a  country  seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  had  been  the  retreat  of  some  Moorish  family.  You 
cannot  imagine  scenery  more  soft,  graceful,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful. 
These  retreats  are  built  along  the  side  of  a  ridge  of  hills  overlooking 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  serpentine  windings 
of  that  river,  with  Seville  and  its  towers  rising  at  a  distance,  and  the 
Ronda  mountains  bounding  the  landscape.  But  consider  all  this 
ridge  of  hills  and  the  valley  immediately  below  you  a  perfect  garden, 
filled  with  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates ;  hedged  by 
the  aloe  and  the"  Indian  fig  in  blossom ;  the  whole  country  covered 
with  flowers,  such  as  in  other  countries  are  raised  in  hot-houses,  but 
here  growing  wild ;  for  the  very  weeds  are  flowers  and  aromatic 
plants.  Fancy  all  this  lovely  landscape  rendered  fresh  and  sweet  by 
recent  showers,  the  soft  air  loaded  with  fragrance  and  the  hum  of 
bees  on  every  side,  and  the  songs  of  thousands  of  nightingales  re- 
minding you  of  spring-time  and  the  season  of  flowers. 

In  these  country  seats  one  continually  meets  with  the  relics  of 
Moorish  labour  and  Moorish  taste ;  channels  cut  into  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  through  the  living  rock,  in  search  of  choice  springs  of  cold 
and  delicate  water,  and  basins  and  fountains  to  collect  it  and  to  cool 
the  courts  and  halls  of  the  mansions. 

The  pleasantest  excursion,  however,  that  I  have  made  from  Seville 
was  to  Alcala  de  la  Guadayra.  It  is  situated  on  the  Guadayra,  a 
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beautiful  little  winding  stream  that  throws  itself  into  the  Guadal- 
quivir near  to  Seville.  At  Alcala  there  are  noble  remains  of  an 
immense  Moorish  castle,  the  towers  and  walls  in  fine  preservation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  windings  of  the  little 
river,  among  banks  hanging  with  gardens  and  orchards  of  all  kinds 
of  delicate  southern  fruits,  and  tufted  with  flowers  and  aromatic 
plants.  The  nightingales  throng  this  lovely  little  valley  as  numerously 
as  they  do  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez.  Every  bend  of  the  river  pre- 
sents a  new  landscape,  for  it  is  beset  by  old  Moorish  mills  of  the 
most  picturesque  forms;  each  mill  having  an  embattled  tower — a 
memento  of  the  valiant  tenure  by  which  those  gallant  fellows,  the 
Moors,  held  this  earthly  paradise,  having  to  be  ready  at  all  times  for 
war,  and  as  it  were  to  work  with  one  hand  and  fight  with  the  other.  It 
is  impossible  to  travel  about  Andalusia  and  not  imbibe  a  kind  feeling 
for  those  Moors.  They  deserved  this  beautiful  country.  They  won 
it  bravely;  they  enjoyed  it  generously  and  kindly.  No  lover  ever 
delighted  more  to  cherish  and  adorn  a  mistress,  to  heighten  and 
illustrate  her  charms,  and  to  vindicate  and  defend  her  against  all  the 
world  than  did  the  Moors  to  embellish,  enrich,  elevate,  and  defend 
their  beloved  Spain.  Everywhere  I  meet  traces  of  their  sagacity, 
courage,  urbanity,  high  poetical  feeling,  and  elegant  taste.  The 
noblest  institutions  in  this  part  of  Spain,  the  best  inventions  for 
comfortable  and  agreeable  living,  and  all  those  habitudes  and  customs 
which  throw  a  peculiar  and  oriental  charm  over  the  Andalusian  mode 
of  living  may  be  traced  to  the  Moors.  Whenever  I  enter  these  beau- 
tiful marble  patios,  set  out  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  refreshed  by 
fountains,  sheltered  with  awnings  from  the  sun ;  where  the  air  is  cool 
at  noonday,  the  ear  delighted  in  sultry  summer  by  the  sound  of 
falling  water ;  where,  in  a  word,  a  little  paradise  is  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  home ;  I  think  on  the  poor  Moors,  the  inventors  of  all 
these  delights.  I  am  at  times  almost  ready  to  join  in  sentiment  with 
a  worthy  friend  and  countryman  of  mine  whom  I  met  in  Malaga, 
who  swears  the  Moors  are  the  only  people  that  ever  deserved  the 
country,  and  prays  to  heaven  they  may  come  over  from  Africa  and 
conquer  it  again. 

You  promise  to  give  me  the  news  of  the  gay  world  of  Madrid.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  receive  it  from  you,  but  you  need  not  go  out  of 
the  walls  of  your  own  house  to  find  subjects  full  of  interest  for  me. 
Let  me  have  all  the  news  you  can  of  your  domestic  circle ;  you  have 
a  world  within  yourselves;  at  least  it  was  all  the  world  to  me  while 
at  Madrid.  Stofl'regen,  I  presume,  is  like  Sinbad  when  he  returned 
from  his  voyages,  lie  has  so  much  to  relate.  The  prince  talks  some- 
thing of  coming  to  Seville.  Is  there  any  probability  of  it?  I  should 
mark  the  day  of  his  arrival  witli  a  white  stone,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  be  his  cicerone. 

Tell  me  everything  about  the  children.  I  suppose  the  discreet 
princess  will  soon  consider  it  an  indignity  to  be  ranked  among  the 
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number.  I  am  told  she  is  growing  with  might  and  main,  and  is  deter- 
mined not  to  stop  until  she  is  a  woman  outright.  I  would  give  all  the 
money  in  my  pocket  to  be  with  those  dear  little  women  at  the  round 
table  in  the  saloon,  or  on  the  grass  plot  in  the  garden,  to  tell  them 
some  marvellous  tales. 

Give  my  kind  remembrances  to  Mr.  and  Madame  D'Oubril  and  to 
all  the  household,  large  and  small.  I  hope  Mademoiselle  Constance 
keeps  her  little  flock  in  order,  and  that  Madame  Agnes  has  as  great 
command  as  ever  over  the  little  sons.  Tell  my  little  Marie  I  kiss  her 
hand  and  hold  myself  her  loyal  and  devoted  knight.  If  she  wishes 
at  any  time  the  head  of  a  giant  or  the  tail  of  a  fiery  dragon,  she  has 
but  to  call  upon  me.  My  arm  and  my  court  sword  are  always  at 
lier  command. 

With  the  greatest  regard,  your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Eemoves  to  a  Cottage  in  the  Vicinity  of  Seville — Letter  to  Alexander  H. 
Everett — Letter  to  Mademoiselle  Bolviller — The  Quiet  and  Comfort  of 
his  new  Quarters — The  Cathedral  of  Seville — Letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki 
— Impressions  of  Spanish  Beauty — Advice — Wilkie — Letter  to  Alexander 
H.  Everett  respecting  Columhus — Letter  to  Peter  Irving — Conquest  of 
Granada  —  Arrangement  with  Carey  —  Journey  to  Palos  —  Letter  to 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  in  Eeply  to  one  announcing  the  King's  permission 
to  him  to  inspect  the  Archives  of  the  Indias,  and  giving  him  an  ex- 
tract from  his  Critique  on  Columbus. 

ON  the  first  of  July,  Mr.  Irving  removed  with  John 
Nalder  Hall,  the  young  Englishman  in  delicate  health,  who 
had  been  his  fellow-lodger  at  Mrs.  Stalker's,  to  a  cottage  in 
the  vicinity  of  Seville,  where  he  passed  six  weeks,  occupied 
upon  the  Conquest  of  Granada  and  a  second  edition  of  Co- 
lumhus. This  cottage  was  enclosed  hy  a  high  wall,  and  at 
sunset  the  keeper  shut  the  gates  and  locked  them  in  for  the 
night.  Occasionally  the  gates  were  closed  also  upon  some 
suspicious-looking  horsemen,  who  would  come  and  go  mys- 
teriously, and  to  whom  the  keeper  would  appear  to  be  giving 
harbour  for  the  night. 

The  record  in  his  diary  of  the  second  day's  sojourn,  would 
seem  to  mark  their  lonely  abode  for  an  ominous  vicinity. 

Wednesday,  July  Qnd. — At  Casa  de  Cera — write  at  Granada — 
evening  go  out  with  Hall  who  rides  while  I  walk — make  a  tour  by  the 
river  Guadayra — old  Moorish  mill — bridge  near  by,  with  cross  on  it 
of  murdered  traveller. 
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It  was  from  this  cottage,  in  which  they  hoped  to  get 
through  the  hot  season  better  than  they  should  at  Seville, 
that  the  following  letters  were  addressed. 

In  the  second,  which  has  more  or  less  bearing  upon  his 
personal  and  literary  life,  will  be  found  a  description  of 
these  new  quarters,  for  which  he  had  exchanged  his  English 
boarding-house  in  Seville,  and  an  allusion  to  the  companion 
who  shared  them  with  him. 

To  MR.  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Seville,  July  11,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  *  *  *  I  am  so  much  out  of  the  world  here  that 
I  hear  nothing.  A  newspaper  three  or  four  weeks  old  is  full  of  in- 
telligence to  me,  and  quite  fresh  in  its  contents. 

I  have  corrected  my  work  on  Columbus  for  a  second  edition,  as  far 
as  I  have  the  means  of  doing  so.  Mr.  Rich  writes  me  word  that  Mr. 
Navarrete  says  his  third  volume  will  contain  some  curious  matter  for 
my  second  edition.  *  *  *  I  am  told  his  work  will  not  appear  until 
September,  and  I  presume  we  may  allow  a  still  more  remote  date  in 
consequence  of  the  customary  delays  in  this  country.  I  cannot  defer 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  for  such  an  indefinite  period.  I 
believe  the  most  material  facts  Mr.  Navarrete  alludes  to  are  drawn 
from  the  papers  of  the  pleito,  between  the  heirs  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus and  the  Spanish  crown.  Should  you  nave  occasion  to  see 
Mr.  Salmon  in  the  course  of  your  official  transactions,  I  should  take 
it  as  a  kindness  if  you  would  procure  me  an  order  to  inspect  the 
papers  and  documents  "  in  the  pleito  between  the  Admiral  Don  Diego 
Colon  and  the  fiscal  of  the  crown,  ami  any  otJwr  papers  that  may  relate 
to  the  history  of  Christopher  Columbus."  The  part  of  the  request  un- 
derlined you  may  omit  should  it  cause  any  difficulty.  I  believe  an 
order  will  readily  be  granted  for  any  specific  documents.  The  diffi- 
culty only  is  with  respect  to  general  requests  to  search  the  archives. 
I  find  great  kindness  and  attention  here  among  the  people  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  its  librarians.  In  the  course  of  my  rummaging,  I  have 
come  by  chance  upon  a  work  on  Cosmography,  &c.,  by  the  Cardinal 
Pedro  Alideo,  which  is  cited  by  Las  Casas  as  having  been  several 
times  in  his  hands,  and  full  of  marginal  notes  by  Columbus  and  his 
brother,  the  Adelantado.  I  found  the  precise  work,  with  all  the  mar- 
ginal notes,  mostly  in  Latin,  remarkably  neatly  written.  It  is  curious 
in  the  extreme,  as  containing  relations,  &c.,  of  Columbus,  of  various 
things  bearing  upon  his  theory,  and  written  prior  to  the  discovery. 
None  of  the  people  of  the  library  knew  of  its  being  the  handwriting 
of  Columbus ;  or,  indeed,  seemed  to  attach  any  particular  value  to  the 
book  until  I  made  them  sensible  of  it.  What  a  prize  this  would  have 
been  for  friend  Rich. 
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To  MADEMOISELLE  BOLVILLEK,  Madrid. 

Seville,  July  20,  1828. 

I  ought  to  make  you  many  excuses,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  An- 
toinette, for  suffering  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  writing,  bat 
the  weather  set  in  exceedingly  hot,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  incapa- 
citate me  for  every  mental  exertion,  and  I  afterwards  became  un- 
settled in  all  my  customary  habits  by  a  change  of  residence,  having 
taken  up  my  quarters  in  a  cottage  about  half  a  league  from  Seville. 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  get  myself  "  en  train."  Prom  what  I  have 
written  to  you  about  scenes  in  Andalusia,  I  find  you  have  taken  an 
idea  that  this  is  a  most  lovely  and  most  wonderful  country ;  but  you 
must  recollect  I  only  speak  of  particular  places.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  Audalusian  plains,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  is  cheer- 
less and  sunburnt,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  want  of  trees, 
that  prevalent  defect  in  Spanish  scenery.  The  cottage  in  which  I  am 
residing  looks  out  over  an  immense  plain,  called  the  "Tablada," 
which  is  now  completely  parched,  and  the  air  from  it  as  warm  as  the 
vapour  of  a  furnace.  No  trees  are  to  be  seen,  except  at  a  great  dis- 
tance a  few  plantations  of  olives — those  wretched  groves,  which  to 
my  eye  make  a  landscape  still  more  arid.  The  great  comfort  of  the 
cottage  is  a  little  garden  behind  it  full  of  orange  and  citron-trees, 
with  a  porch  overhung  with  grape-vines  and  jessamines.  I  have 
taken  up  my  quarters  here  with  a  young  English  gentleman,  who  is 
in  a  critical  state  of  health  from  having  broken  a  blood-vessel.  The 
place  suits  me  from  its  uninterrupted  quiet.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cool  from  the  prevalence  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  the 
nights  are  delicious.  I  pass  my  time  here,  therefore,  completely  un- 
disturbed, having  no  visits  either  to  pay  or  to  receive ;  with  a  horse 
to  ride  about  the  plain  for  exercise,  or  to  take  me  to  Seville  when  I 
wish  to  visit  the  library.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  so 
tranquil,  so  completely  insulated,  so  freed  from  the  noises  and  dis- 
tractions of  the  town,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  relish  it. 
There  is  a  quiet  and  deep  enjoyment  in  sitting  out  in  the  air  in  the 
still  serenity  of  the  country,  and  passing  one  of  these  balmy  summer 
nights  in  gazing  at  the  stars.  They  have  the  purity  and  splendour 
in  this  clear  atmosphere  which  I  have  witnessed  nowhere  else  save 
in  my  own  country.  Though  within  only  two  miles  of  Seville,  the 
landscape  is  as  solitary  as  it  would  be  at  fifty  miles'  distance  from  a 
town  in  any  other  country ;  and  nothing  reminds  one  of  the  vicinity 
at  night  but  the  deep  chimes  of  the  cathedral  bells,  which  are  rich 
and  melodious  in  their  tones,  and  have  a  magnificent  sound  as  heard 
across  the  plain.  When  I  get  for  a  time  in  the  country,  even  in  this 
comfortless  and  melancholy  country  of  Spain,  I  feel  such  a  tran- 
quillity of  the  spirits,  such  a  cessation  of  all  those  agitations  and 
petty  cares  that  perplex  me  in  town,  that  I  wonder  at  having  passed 
so  much  of  my  life  in  scenes  in  which  I  take  so  little  relish,  and  to 
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which  I  feel  myself  so  little  adapted.  We  are  great  cheats  to  our- 
selves,, and  defraud  ourselves  out  of  a  great  portion  of  this  our  petty 
term  of  existence,  filling  it  up  with  idle  ceremonies  and  irksome 
occupations  and  unnecessary  cares.  By  dint  of  passing  our  time  in 
the  distractions  of  a  continual  succession  of  society,  we  lose  all  inti- 
macy with  what  ought  to  be  our  best  and  most  cherished  society, 
ourseloes.  And  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  vapid  amusements  and 
paltry  splendours  of  a  town,  we  lose  all  perceptions  of  the  serene  and 
elevating  pleasures  and  the  magnificent  spectacles  presented  us  by 
nature.  What  soiree  in  Madrid  could  repay  me  for  a  calm,  delicious 
evening  passed  here  among  the  old  trees  of  the  garden,  in  untroubled 
thought  or  unbroken  reverie — or  what  splendour  of  ball-room,  or 
court  itself,  can  equal  the  glory  of  sunset,  or  the  serene  magnificence 
of  the  moon  and  stars  shining  so  clearly  above  me  ?  *  *  * 

21s^. — I  have  been  dwelling  most  extravagantly,  you  will  think, 
upon  the  charms  of  country  life,  and  yet  the  deep  chimes  of  the 
cathedral  bells  which  throw  such  a  solemn  charm  over  the  solitary 
plain  in  the  evenings,  seem  to  claim  some  testimony  in  favour  of  that 
noble  building.  If  ever  you  come  to  Seville,  be  sure  to  visit  its 
glorious  cathedral.  That,  however,  you  will  be  sure  to  do ;  your 
good  taste  will  not  suffer  you  to  keep  away,  but  visit  it  more  than 
once ;  visit  it  in  the  evenings,  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  or  rather 
the  last  glimmer  of  the  daylight,  is  shining  through  its  painted  win- 
dows. Visit  it  at  night,  when  its  various  chapels  are  partially  lighted 
up,  its  immense  aisles  are  dimly  illuminated  by  their  rows  of  silver 
lamps,  and  when  mass  is  preparing  amidst  gleams  of  gold  and  clouds 
of  incense  at  its  high  altar.  Visit  it  at  those  times,  and,  if  possible, 
go  alone,  or  with  as  few  gay  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  possible,  for 
they  are  the  worst  kind  of  companions  for  a  cathedral.  I  do  not 
think  altogether  I  have  ever  been  equally  delighted  with  any  building 
of  the  kind.  It  is  so  majestic,  ample,  and  complete ;  so  sumptuous 
in  all  its  appointments,  and  noble  and  august  in  its  ceremonies.  It 
is  near  the  house  where  I  lodged  when  in  Seville,  and  was  my  daily 
resort.  Indeed,  I  often  visited  it  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  It  is  delightful  to  me  to  have  a  grand  and  solemn  building  of 
the  kind  near  to  me  in  a  city.  It  is  a  resort  where  one  gets  rid  of  the 
noise,  and  nonsense,  and  littleness  of  the  petty  world  around  one, 
and  can  call  up  in  some  degree  (though  after  all  but  slightly)  a  glow 
of  solemn  and  poetical  feeling ;  the  most  difficult  of  all  sentiments  to 
be  summoned  up  in  a  city. 

A  quiet  saunter  about  a  cathedral,  particularly  towards  the  evening, 
when  the  shades  are  deeper  and  the  light  of  the  painted  windows 
more  dim  and  vague,  has  the  effect  upon  me  of  a  walk  in  one  of  our 
great  American  forests.  I  cannot  compare  the  scenes,  but  their 
sublime  and  solitary  features  produce  the  same  dilation  of  the  heart 
and  swelling  of  the  spirit,  the  same  aspiring  and  longing  after  some- 
thing exalted  and  indefinite;  something — I  know  not  what,  but 
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something  which  I  feel  this  -world  cannot  give.  When  my  eye 
follows  up  these  great  clustering  columns  until  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  lofty  and  spacious  vaults,  I  feel  as  I  have  done  when  gazing- 
up  along  the  trunks  of  our  mighty  trees  that  have  stood  for  ages,  and 
tracing  them  out  to  the  topmost  branches  which  tower  out  of  the 
brown  forest  into  the  deep  blue  sky — my  thoughts  and  feelings 
seem  carried  up  with  them  until  they  expand  and  are  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity. I  find  I  am  running  into  very  long  tirades  in  this  letter, 
and  am  spinning  out  thoughts  for  the  want  of  facts  to  relate.  But  I 
have  no  domestic  gossip  nor  the  chit-chat  of  a  circle  of  acquaintances 
to  communicate,  which  are  the  lively  and  interesting  materials  for  a 
letter ;  you  must  excuse,  therefore,  my  prosing.  Give  my  love  to 
all  my  dear  little  friends  of  the  round  table,  from  the  discreet 
princess  down  to  the  little  blue-eyed  boy.  Tell  la  petite  Marie  that 
I  still  remain  true  to  her,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of 
Seville,  and  that  I  swear  (but  this  she  must  keep  between  ourselves) 
that  there  is  not  a  little  woman  to  compare  with  her  in  all  Andalusia. 
With  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mons.  and  Madame  D'Oubril,  and 
to  my  good  friend,  Mdlle.  Constance, 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  very  truly  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Seville,  July  21,  1828. 

MY  DEAK  POLGOROUKI, — I  find  if  one  would  not  be  forgotten  by 
one's  friends  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  regular  epistolary  fire  ;  but 
what  novelty  can  I  furnish,  vegetating  as  I  do  in  the  midst  of  a  sun- 
burnt Andalusian  plain,  to  you,  surrounded  by  the  bustle  of  a  diplo- 
matic life  and  the  gaiety  and  gossip,  of  a  capital  ?  What  can  I  tell 
you  of  Seville  that  you  have  not  heard  a  thousand  times  ?  I  know 
nothing  of  its  inhabitants,  for  I  have  not  mingled  with  them.  As  to 
the  famed  beauty  of  its  women,  I  am  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  one 
of  those  traditional  things  that  has  commenced  in  fact,  and  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  from  traveller  to  traveller,  though 
it  has  long  since  become  a  falsehood.  There  are  beautiful  women  in 
Seville  as  (God  be  praised  for  all  His  mercies)  there  are  in  all  other 
great  cities;  but  do  not,  my  worthy  and  inquiring  friend,  do  not 
come  to  Seville  as  I  did,  expecting  a  perfect  beauty  to  be  staring  you 
in  the  face  at  every  turn,  or  you  will  be  awfully  disappointed.  Anda- 
lusia, generally  speaking,  derives  its  renown 'for  the  beauty  of  its 
women  and  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes,  from  the  rare  and  captivating- 
charms  of  individuals.  The  generality  of  its  female  faces  are  as  sun- 
burnt and  void  of  bloom  and  freshness  as  its  plains.  I  am  convinced, 
the  great  fascination  of  Spanish  women  arises  from  their  natural 
talent,  their  fire  and  soul,  which  beam  through  their  dark  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  kindle  up  their  whole  countenance  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting  conversation.  As  I  have  but  few  opportunities  of  judging 
of  them  in  this  way,  I  can  only  criticise  them  with  the  eye  of  a 
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sauntering  observer.  It  is  like  judging  of  a  fountain  when  it  is  not 
in  play,  or  a  fire  when  it  lies  dormant  and  neither  flames  nor  sparkles. 
After  all  it  is  the  divinity  within  which  makes  the  divinity  without ; 
and  I  have  been  more  fascinated  by  a  woman  of  talent  and  intelli- 
gence, though  deficient  in  personal  charms,  than  I  have  been  by  the 
most  regular  beauty. 

I  presume  your  secretaryship*  multiplies  your  labours,  and  with 
your  usual  Duetide  habits  keeps  you  in  a  continual  bustle.  You 
repine  at  times  at  the  futility  of  the  gay  and  great  world  about  you. 
The  world  is  pretty  much  what  we  make  it ;  and  it  will  be  filled  up 
with  nullities  and  trifles  if  we  suffer  them  to  occupy  our  attention. 
My  dear  Prince — I  ask  pardon — my  dear  Dolgorouki — you  have 
everything  before  you,  and  heaven  has  given  you  talents  to  shape 
and  mould  this  gay  chaos  to  your  own  purposes,  if  you  will  but  set 
about  it  rightly.  Fix  your  attention  on  noble  objects  and  noble 
purposes,  and  sacrifice  all  temporary  and  trivial  things  to  their  attain- 
ment. Consider  everything  not  as  to  its  present  importance  and 
effect,  but  with  relation  to  what  it  is  to  produce  some  time  hence. 
If  a  pursuit — whether  it  is  to  lead  to  a  valuable  accomplishment,  to 
add  to  your  stock  of  serviceable  knowledge,  to  increase  your  intellec- 
tual means,  and  give  future  dignity  to  your  name.  In  society,  let 
what  is  merely  amusing  occupy  "but  the  waste  moments  of  your 
leisure  and  the  mere  surface  of  your  thoughts ;  cultivate  such  inti- 
macies only  as  may  ripen  into  lasting  friendships,  or  furnish  your 
memory  with  valuable  recollections.  Above  all,  mark  om  line  in 
which  to  excel,  and  bend  all  your  thoughts  and  exertions  to  rise  to 
eminence  or  rather  to  advance  towards  perfection  in  that  line.  In 
this  way  you  will  find  your  views  gradually  converging  towards  one 
point,  instead  of  being  distracted  by  a  thousand  objects.  You  will 
i3e  surprised  how  soon  you  will  become  disentangled  from  the  thou- 
sand petty  cares,  and  petty  pleasures,  and  petty  troubles  that  are 
now  spun  round  you  like  spiders'  webs,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
also  to  find  how  full  of  really  great  objects  the  world  is  around  you, 
but  which  you  were  prevented  from  seeing  by  the  intruding  trifles 
at  the  end  of  your  nose. 

Have  you  heard  from  Wilkie  since  his  arrival  in  London  ?  I  a«i 
extremely  anxious  to  know  how  he  finds  himself  after  his  return  in 
his  own  native  country,  and  how  his  late  paintings  are  relished  by 
his  countrymen.  I  saw  lately  the  portrait  he  made  of  a  little  girl 
after  his  return  to  Madrid;  it  was  sent  here  to  be  forwarded  to 
London.  When  I  recollect  how  slowly  he  used  to  work  and  how 
laboriously  to  finish,  I  am  astonished  to  perceive  the  facility  with 
which  lie  has  adopted  so  opposite  a  manner.  I  think  he  has  gained 
greatly  in  the  freedom  of  his  pencil  and  the  general  effect  of  his 
paintings. 

*  The  Prince,  before  an  attache^  was  now  [Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
Russian  embassy. 
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You  once  offered  me  a  Spanish  work,  entitled,  I  think,  M  origen  de 
los  Indicts.  I  am  just  now  engaged  in  some  researches  in  which  I 
wish  to  consult  it,  but  cannot  procure  it  in  this  place.  If  you  have 
an  opportunity,  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to  me,  and  I  will  return  it 
when  I  have  done  with  it. 

I  regret  extremely  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  your  visiting 
Seville  while  I  am  here.  *  *  *  The  chances  of  my  return  to  Madrid 
are  very  slight,  yet  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  that  I  am  to  leave  Spain 
without  seeing  anything  more  of  any  of  your  household.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Madrid  would  interfere  with  all  my  plans,  and  throw  me  again 
into  the  midst  of  friendly  connexions  from  which  it  would  cost  me 
painful  exertions  again  to  tear  myself.  *  *  * 

Farewell,  my  dear  Dolgorouki.     Your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  MR.  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Seville,  July  31,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  *  *  *  I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  repeating  to  me  the  favourable  things  which  have  been  said  of 
my  work.  I  am  almost  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  anything 
here.  There  is  one  fact  in  my  history  which  I  have  not  seen  pointed 
out,  but  which  I  think  places  the  character  of  Columbus  and  his  en- 
terprises in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  had  previously  con- 
templated them  ;  it  is  his  advanced  age.  Muuoz,  and  I  think  Robert- 
son, had  made  him  born  about  1445  or  '6.  I  make  him  about  ten 
years  older ;  a  fact  established  by  the  authority  of  the  curate  of  Los 
Palacios,  his  friend  and  host,  and  corroborated  by  various  other  cir- 
cumstances in  his  life  and  his  letters.  It  is  singular  that  the  passage 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios  should  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  historians  who  had  it  in  their  hands.  I  think  all 
the  actions  of  Columbus,  his  perseverance,  his  fortitude,  his  un- 
daunted enterprises,  receive  wonderful  additional  force  from  his  ad- 
vanced age. 

I  find  Mr.  Sparks  is  in  London,  prosecuting  his  researches  and  en- 
deavouring to  bargain  with  Murray  for  his  correspondence,  &c.,  of 
Washington,  though  according  to  Aspinwall,  Murray  fights  rather 
shy  ;  being  deterred  by  the  size  of  the  work.  He  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  valuable  speculation  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  work  of  it. 

I  observe  from  your  letter  that  Murray  has  not  written  to  you.  on 
the  subject  of  your  work.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  He  is  the  most 
negligent  man  in  his  correspondence  (for  a  man  of  business)  that  I 
ever  had  any  dealings  with.  I  have  felt  extremely  vexed  at  times, 
until  I  found  that  he  was  so  to  everybody. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Everett,  here  alluded  to,  was  entitled 
"  America ;  or,  A  General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation 
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of  the  several  Powers  of  the  "Western  Continent,  with  Con- 
jectures upon  their  future  Prospects,"  which  Murray  had  en- 
gaged  to  publish,  and  which  was  published  by  him  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey,  of 
Philadelphia,  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter,  was  an 
assignment  of  the  right  of  publishing  four  of  his  works — 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  the  Sketch  Book, 
Bracebridge  Hall,  and  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  for  seven 
years  at  600  dollars  a  year — an  arrangement  already  referred 
to  on  a  previous  page. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

Seville,  August  2,  1821. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, —  *  *  *  I  have  been  hard  at  work,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  the  weather.  The  corrections  of  Columbus 
have  cost  me  more  time  and  labour  than  I  had  anticipated,  for  when 
I  once  begin  to  alter  and  correct,  I  know  not  when  to  finish.  I  have 
completed  them,  however,  and  shall  send  off  the  books  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

I  am  working  at  the  Chronicle  of  Agapida,  and  am  getting  the  part 
that  I  have  finished  copied  ;  but  this  last  is  slow  business,  and  will 
cause  some  delay.  I  trust,  however,  to'  get  it  ready  for  the  fall 
season.  My  chief  fear  of  the  work  is  that  there  will  be  found  to  be 
too  much  in  it  of  the  same  kind  of  thing — that  it  may  prove  mono- 
tonous, and  in  some  parts  heavy.  I  shall  work  it  up,  however, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  lighten  it  where  it  is 
weighty.  *  *  * 

The  letters  from  E.  Irving  are  very  satisfactory.  I  am  glad  he  has 
made  the  arrangement  with  Carey,  as  it  will  probably  be  more  profit- 
able, and  it  will  certainly  relieve  him  from  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 
The  works  also  will  be  put  into  wider  and  more  active  circulation.  As 
to  money  matters,  I  feel  quite  easy  at  present  in  respect  to  them.  I 
have  no  great  care  to  make  much  money;  my  only  wish  is  to  be 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  embarrassment,  and  I  feel  confident  now 
that  we  shall  neither  of  us  have  any  further  perplexity  or  trouble  on 
this  head. 

Nine  days  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr. 
Irving  set  out  in  a  calesa,  on  a  rough  journey  to  Palos, 
fourteen  leagues  distant,  whence  the  little  squadron  of 
Columbus  made  sail  for  the  New  World.  He  gave  to  the 
public  an  interesting  sketch  of  this  visit  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  second  edition  of  Columbus,  and  the  reader  will  also  find 
some  allusion  to  it  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Everett, 
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which  is  in  reply  to  one  from  that  gentleman,  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Salmon,  the  Secretary  of  State,  announcing 
the  king's  permission  for  him  to  inspect  the  archives  of  the 
Indias,  and  giving  him  an  extract  from  a  critique  on  Co- 
lumbus, which  he  was  preparing  for  the  North  American 
Review : 

To  MR.  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Seville,  August  20,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  has  made  me  most 
deeply  and  irretrievably  your  debtor.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times 
for  your  persevering  kindness  in  procuring  me  the  royal  permission  to 
inspect  the  archives  of  the  Indias,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  gratified  by 
the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  you  by 
the  prime  minister.  I  believe  the  keeper  of  the  archives  had  riot  re- 
ceived the  order,  but  the  moment  he  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Salmon, 
he  put  everything  at  my  disposition,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
shown  me  the  most  particular  and  unremitted  attentions  whenever  I 
have  visited  the  archives  since.  I  find  nothing  relative  to  Columbus 
that  has  not  been  published  by  Navarrete,  excepting  the  documents 
in  the  lawsuit  between  the  heirs  of  Columbus  and  the  Fiscal,  from 
which  I  have  made  some  minutes. 

You  are  the  best  judge  of  the  propriety  of  presenting  a  copy  of 
my  work  to  the  king,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  do  as  you  think  proper 
in  the  business.  I  should  have  felt  diffident  of  such  a  thing,  as 
savouring  of  the  vanity  of  authorship,  had  the  idea  originated  with 
myself,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  when  sanctioned  by  your  advice.  I 
beg  you  will  also  express  to  Mr.  Salmon  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to 
him  for  his  repeated  courtesies. 

The  extract  from  your  critique  on  Columbus  is  so  exceedingly 
flattering  that  it  quite  agitates  me.  If  I  thought  I  could  really  merit 
the  extent  of  your  encomiums  !  yet  they  are  opinions  which  you  are 
deliberately  giving  to  the  press,  and  I  know  you  do  not  commit  your 
judgment  lightly  or  rashly.  *  *  * 

1  regret  that  I  shall  be  deprived  for  a  considerable  time  of  the 
benefit  of  your  general  criticism  on  my  writings,  for  I  perceive  there 
must  be  much  in  your  critique  that  would  be  extremely  valuable  to 
me  in  the  daily  exercise  of  my  pen.  The  high  eulogium  with  which 
it  concludes  is  extremely  exhilarating  to  cheer  me  forward,  but  your 
particular  remarks  and  occasional  censures  would  let  me  know  where 
to  put  down  my  feet.  *  *  * 

Last  week  I  made  a  journey  to  Palos,  to  visit  the  place  from 
whence  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
journey  was  rather  rough,  and  I  had  to  put  up  with  the  usual  evils 
of  Spanish  posadas,  but  I  was  extremely  gratified.  I  had  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pinzons,  a  most  respectable  and  plea- 
sant old  gentleman,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  healthful,  cheerful,  and 
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active.  He  entertained  me  with  'great  hospitality,  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  his  family  connexion,  and  accompanied  me  to  every 
place  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  expedition.  The  Pinzon  family 
is  still  numerous  and  apparently  nourishing,  and  ever  since  the  time 
of  Columbus  has  continued  in  the  neighbourhood.,  principally  at 
Moguer,  where  the  best  houses  are  occupied  by  members  of  the 
family,  and  they,  for  centuries,  have  filled  the  posts  of  trust  and 
dignity  of  the  little  city.  I  visited  Palos,  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 
the  church  at  which  Columbus  read  the  order  for  the  caravals,  the 
church  where  he  watched  and  prayed  all  night  after  his  return,  ac- 
cording to  a  vow  which  he  had  made  in  a  storm  at  sea ;  in  short,  I 
sought  everything  that  had  any  connexion  with  him  aud  his  his- 
tory. *  *  * 
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—  Longing  to  return  to  America  —  Extracts  from  Diary  —  Removal  from 
the  Cerillo  to  the'  Caracol  —  Busy  on  Vasco  Nunez  —  Extract  from  a 
Letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki  —  Letter  to  Ebenezer  Irving  —  Sends  MSS. 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  —  Murray's  Offer  to  him  to  conduct  a  Maga- 
zine, and  to  •write  for  the  Quarterly  —  Repugnance  to  the  Proposal  — 
Letter  to  Alexander  H.  Everett,  noticing  Murray's  Offer  —  Conquest  of 
Granada'  as  an  historical  Production  —  Extract  of  Letter  to  Prince  Dol- 
gorouki on  the  Subject. 


the  heat  too  great  at  their  cottage  on  the  sun- 
burnt "  tablada"  of  Seville,  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Hall  removed 
to  a  little  country-seat  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  St.  Mary,  about  eight  miles  from  Cadiz,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

It  stands  on  a  hill  (writes  Washington  to  his  brother  Peter, 
Sept.  2,  the  day  after  they  had  taken  possession),  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  with  Cadiz  and  its  beautiful  bay 
on  one  side,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Honda  on  another. 

Tbe  letter  continues  : 

I  have  just  sent  oft7  to  the  steam-boat  Duke  of  York,  which  sails 
immediately  for  England,  a  part  of  the  MS.  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  and  shall  forward  the  residue  as  fast  as  I  can  get  it  copied 
—  which  is,  in  truth,  but  slowly.  I  have  sent  about  half  of  the  first 
volume  ;  a  full  and  favourable  sample  of  the  work  ;  and  have  au- 
thorised Col.  Aspinwall  to  dispose  of  it  to  Murray,  or  to  any  other 
leading  and  respectable  bookseller  for  2000  guineas,  or  as  near  that 
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sum  as  lie  can  get.  I  should  have  preferred  waiting  until  the  whole 
manuscript  was  completely  copied,  that  I  might  have  given  it  a  care- 
ful revision  in  its  entire  state,  but  the  delays  of  the  copiers  are  so  in- 
tolerable that  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  season.  *  *  * 

I  have  sent  off  my  corrected  editions  of  Columbus  to  England  and 
America,  but,  in  consequence  of  my  visit  to  Palos,  and  my  inspection 
of  some  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Indias,  I  shall  have  to  make 
a  few  corrections,  which  I  must  forward  by  letter. 

I  shall  remain  here  until  the  end  of  September,  perhaps  a  little 
longer,  and  think  1  may  then  pay  another  visit  to  Seville,  to  look  into 
the  archives  of  the  Indias.  Mr.  Everett  procured  me  the  royal  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  archives  of  the  Indias,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
until  about  a  week  before  I  left  Seville,  when  the  weather  was  so  hot 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  anything. 

I  shall  remain  some  little  time  longer  in  Spain,  until  I  can  get  more 
manuscript  in  sufficient  train  to  ensure  its  completion  hereafter  with- 
out difficulty — the  getting  up  the  work  on  Granada  and  the  correct- 
ing of  Columbus  have  hitherto  engrossed  me,  and  may  occupy  me 
some  little  time  longer;  after  which  I  will  endeavour  to  arrange 
other  things,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  chance  or  change  of 
mind.  I  have  quiet  and  leisure  here  to  work,  and  with  a  little 
assiduity  may  make  ample  provision  for  all  future  wants  ;  but  when 
I  once  leave  Spain,  I  fear  I  shall  for  a  long  time  be  unsettled  and  in- 
capable of  working.  I  am  haunted  by  an  incessant  and  increasing 
desire  to  visit  America,  and  if  I  once  get  in  motion  it  is  a  chance  if  I 
come  to  anchor  again  until  I  find  myself  at  New  York.  I  will  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  such  rest- 
lessness. 

I  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  diary,  commencing  the  third 
after  he  and  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  possession  of  Cerillo,  the 
country-seat  about  a  mile  from  Port  St.  Mary,  before  men- 
tioned : 


Sept.  3rd. — He-write  article  about  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  in  the  illustrations  of  Columbus. 

Saturday,  §tli. — Finish  articles  about  Pinzon — write  one  in  a  letter 
to  Murray — enclose  the  others  in  letters  to  Murray  and  E.  I. — even- 
ing write  introduction  to  History  of  Granada. 

Monday,  Wi. — Go  to  Cadiz — two  and  a  half  hours  crossing — write 
to  E.  I. — send  letter  via  Gibraltar,  containing  corrections  for  Co- 
lumbus— leave  with  Mr.  Burton  (the  American  consul)  MS.  of  the 
first  half-volume  of  Granada,  to  be  sent  to  E.  I. 

Wednesday.,  \Wi. — Incapable  of  working — walk  out  with  Mr.  Hall 
— latter  on  horseback — walk  to  sea-side — -bathe  near  an  old  tower — • 
in  the  afternoon  walk  to  town. 

Thursday,  \\tli. — Find  the  persons  of  Mr.  Crowley's  house  aro 
coming  out  to  take  refuge  in  the  Cerillo,  through  fear  of  the  fever — 

2x2 
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cross  to  Cadiz  to  consult  with  Mr.  Burton  what  course  to  take,  as  we 
must  leave  the  Cerillo,  and  the  country  is  alarmed  by  reports  of  fever 
in  Gibraltar,  and  cordons  are  drawing  in  various  places. 

Friday,  12M. — Make  preparations  to  return  to  Seville — learn  that 
the  steam-boats  are  not  permitted  to  come  from  Seville — our  retreat 
in  that  direction  cut  off. 

Saturday,  13^. — Seeking  for  a  house  in  the  country. 

Monday,  15M. — Agree  to  take  the  Caracol  at  about  15  dollars  a 
month,  partly  furnished — move  there  this  afternoon. — (This  little 
retreat  was  a  short  distance  from  Port  St.  Mary,  and  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  and  city  of  Cadiz — Here  Hall  was  destined  to 
find  his  end.) 

Saturday,  20M. — For  several  days  past  busy  myself  copying 
Conquest  of  Granada. 

Wednesday,  24^A. — Read  MS.  of  various  things  to  Hall — cannot 
work — evening  write  letter  to  Mile.  Bolviller — give  account  of  visit 
to  Palos. 

Sunday,  28M.— Begin  MS.  of  Vasco  Nunez— write  but  little. 

Monday,  29^. — Write  all  day  at  Vasco  Nufiez. 

October  Ind. — Yasco  Nufiez  all  day — write  till  one  o'clock  at  night. 
— (Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus.) 

The  same  day  he  addresses  a  letter  to  Dolgorould,  giving 
some  interesting  particulars  respecting  "Wilkie  and  himself, 
of  which  I  have  space  only  for  the  following  extract : 

I  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Murray,  and  a  very  gratifying 
one.  The  first  edition  of  Columbus  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  was 
waiting  for  my  corrected  copy  to  put  a  new  edition  to  the  press.  The 
sale  continues  excellent  and  steady,  and  he  appears  to  be  very  well 
satisfied.  He  has  purchased  from  Wilkie  the  sketch  he  made  of  my 
likeness,  which  he  means  to  have  engraved  in  the  best  line  manner  for 
the  new  edition.  I  have  sent  part  of  the  manuscript  of  a  new  work 
to  London  for  publication ;  if  it  meets  with  ready  acceptance  from 
the  publishers,  1  will  talk  more  to  you  about  it.  I  never  feel  very 
sanguine  about  a  work  I  have  just  finished.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  its  faults. 

Gessler  is  as  happy  as  a  man  in  love  and  not  married  can  be.  He 
is  full  of  the  bustle  of  furnishing  a  house  to  which  to  conduct  his 
bride  when  the  Great  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  shall  have  time  to 
think  about  the  matter  and  give  his  consent.  The  Pope  has  already 
given  his  holy  sanction.  It  is  a  sublime  thing  for  a  man  to  have  to 
gain  the  consent  of  these  two  great  spiritual  and  temporal  potentates 
before  he  can  kiss  his  bride.  It  is  really,  according  to  the  old  saying, 
"moving  heaven  and  earth"  to  effect  his  purpose. 

I  am  staying  at  a  small  country-seat  called  the  Caracol,  just  out- 
side of  Port  St.  Mary's,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and 
city  of  Cadiz.  Here  I  live  quite  out  of  the  world ;  my  principal  walk 
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is  on  the  terrace  roof  of  the  house,  and  I  rarely  receive  a  visit  or  pay 
one,  but  amuse  myself  reading  and  scribbling. 

To  EBENEZEB,  IRVING. 

Port  St.  Mary's,  Oct.  16,  1828. 

MY  DEAK,  BROTHER, — By  the  ship  Florida,  Capt.  Trip,  about  to 
sail  from  Cadiz  for  New  York,  I  send  you  the  greater  part  (if  not  all) 
of  the  manuscript  of  my  new  work,  The  Conquest  of  Granada.  It 
will  make  about  a  thousand  pages  of  the  Sketch  Book  size. 

I  wish  you  to  sell  the  work  to  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey ;  that  is  to 
say,  sell  them  the  right  of  publishing  an  edition  of  a  certain  number  of 
copies.  They  offered  me  terms  in  a  letter  received  some  time  since, 
but  which  I  have  not  at  hand.  In  case  I  published  a  work  like  the 
Sketch  Book  or  Bracebridge  Hall,  they  offered  specific  sums  for  the 
right  of  publishing  3000  or  4000  copies,  or  for  the  copyright.*  *  * 

Murray  writes  me  word  that  he  intends  to  publish  a  popular  edition 
of  Columbus — that  is  to  say,  one  in  a  duodecimo  form.  He  seems 
to  be  highly  gratified  by  the  success  of  the  work.  I  think  it  probable 
an  edition  of  the  same  size  would  answer  in  America.  However,  you 
had  better  bargain  with  Carey  for  the  right  of  publishing  that  work 
also.  It  is  not  worth  while  giving  yourself  trouble  and  perplexity 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  little  more  profit.  The  works  will  be  pro- 
fitable enough  for  my  wants.  Let  the  booksellers  find  them  advan- 
tageous works  for  their  trade.  The  last  letter  I  have  received  from 
Murray  is  the  best  critique  I  have  ever  had  as  to  my  general  reputa- 
tion with  the  public.  He  is  about  to  set  up  a  monthly  magazine, 
free  from  any  political  or  party  bias,  purely  literary  and  scientific. 
He  has  offered  me  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  conduct  it,  besides 
paying  me  liberally  for  any  articles  I  might  contribute  to  it.  In  fact, 
the  salary  and  other  offers  for  casual  writing  would  ensure  me  at 
least  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year,  besides  what  I  might  make  by- 
works  published  independently.  I  have  declined  his  offer,  principally 
because  I  will  not  bind  myself  to  any  undertaking,  however  lucrative, 
that  would  oblige  me  to  fix  my  residence  out  of  America.  I  trust 
after  this  you  will  believe  me  sincere  in  my  inclination  and  intention 
to  return  home.  The  offer,  however,  is  highly  flattering,  considering 
that  Murray  has  the  best  talent  of  England  at  his  command. 

The  entry  in  Mr.  Irving's  memorandum-book,  four  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  foregoing  extract,  is  as  follows : 

October  12M. — Receive  letter  from  Murray ;  offers  1000/.  a  year 
to  conduct  a  monthly  magazine,  and  to  pay  liberally  besides  for  any 

*  The  American  copyright  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  was  sold  to 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  brother  to  whom  this  letter 
is  addressed,  for  five  years,  for  4750  dollars,  payable  in  two,  four,  eight, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  months  from  the  day  of  publication. 
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original  articles  I  may  insert ;  offers  one  hundred  guineas  an  article 
for  contributions  for  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  letter  just  given  does  not  notice  this  last  part  of 
Murray's  proposition,  but  in  a  communication  to  Peter, 
which  includes  an  allusion  to  the  entire  offer,  he  says  :  "  As 
for  the  Eeview  itself"  (the  Quarterly),  "it  has  always  been 
so  hostile  to  our  country,  I  cannot  draw  a  pen  in  its 
service." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  this  connexion,  that  it  was  after- 
wards made  matter  of  opprobrium  against  him,  that  he  was 
&  frequent  contributor  to  the  London  Quarterly,  at  a  time 
when  that  periodical  was  distinguished  for  its  hostility  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  this  I  may  speak  hereafter.  * 

The  following  letter,  among  other  matters  of  literary  in- 
terest, also  touches  upon  Murray's  offer  of  100  guineas  an 
article  for  contributions  to  the  London  Quarterly. 

To  MR.  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

Puerto  Sta.  Maria,  Oct.  21,  1828. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  *  *  *  I  have  had  two  letters  from  Murray  lately, 
in  which  he  seems  disposed  to  make  up  for  past  neglect.  He  is  about 
putting  a  new  edition  of  Columbus  to  press,  and  is  eager  for  all  kinds 
of  graphical  illustrations,  fac-similes,  &c  ,  that  can  be  procured  for 
love  or  money.  Had  he  written  this  some  time  since,  I  could  have 
procured  him  something  of  the  kind ;  now  it  will  be  difficult.  He 
wishes  also  similar  illustrations  for  a  Life  of  Cervantes  that  Mr. 
Lockhart  is  writing,  and  wishes  me  to  employ  any  competent  person 
to  take  fac-similes  of  letters,  unpublished  poems,  drawings  of  Cer- 
vantes' house,  apartment,  &c.,  giving  me  a  carte  blanche  as  to  expense. 
Do  you  know  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  to  be  had? 

Murray  has  offered  me  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  conduct  a 
periodical  magazine  he  is  about  setting  up,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
literature  and  the  arts,  without  the  least  mixture  of  politics  or  per- 
sonality, and  to  pay  me  liberally  besides  for  any  articles  I  may  con- 
tribute to  it.  I  have  declined,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  any 
undertaking  that  would  oblige  me  to  fix.  my  residence  out  of  Ame- 
rica; and,  indeed,  I  am  unwilling  to  shackle  myself  with  any  perio- 
dical labour.  He  also  offers  me  a  hundred  guineas  an  article  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Quarterly.  This  is  extremely  liberal,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, his  Review  has  been  so  hostile  to  our  country,  that  I  cannot 
think  of  writing  a  line  for  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  could  hardly 
have  resisted  such  a  temptation.  Since  my  tour  in  the  old  kingdom 
of  Granada,  I  have  finished  and  transmitted  a  work  for  publication 
on  the  subject  of  the  Conquest  by  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  col- 
lected materials  for  it  about  two  years  since,  having  been  struck  with 
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the  subject  while  writing  the  Life  of  Columbus.  My  brother  assisted 
me  in  my  researches,  but  after  I  had  roughly  thrown  it  into  form,  I 
felt  distrust  on  the  subject,  and  let  it  lie.  "  My  tour  reassured  me, 
and  I  took  it  up  resolutely  at  Seville,  and  worked  it  into  regular 
form.  Colonel  Aspinwall,  to  whom  I  remitted  the  first  part  some 
weeks  since,  appears  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  has  put  it  in  Murray's 
hands,  from  whom  I  await  a  reply.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  chronicle, 
made  up  from  all  the  old  Spanish  historians  I  could  lay  my  hands  on, 
coloured  and  tinted  by  the  imagination  so  as  to  have  a  romantic  air, 
without  destroying  the  historical  basis  or  the  chronological  order  of 
events.  I  fancy  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  any  of  the  chronicles  from 
which  it  is  digested,  and  has  the  advantage  of  containing  the  striking 
facts  and  achievements,  true  or  false,  of  them  all.  Of  course  it  will 
have  no  pretensions  as  a  grave  historical  production,  or  a  work  of 
authority,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  present  a  lively  picture 
of  the  war,  and  one  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  times,  so  much 
of  the  materials  having  been  drawn  from  contemporary  historians. 

I  have  been  residing  for  some  weeks  in  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  St.  Mary's,  and  I  had  intended  to  proceed  to 
Gibraltar,  but  the  fever  prevented  me.  I  expect  to  leave  this  before 
long  to  return  to  Seville.  *  *  * 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  the  Presidential  election  is  like  to 
be  determined?  I  have  had  no  intelligence  on  the  subject  for  a  long 
while.  *  *  * 

In  a  letter  of  a  later  date  (Dec.  13),  Mr.  Irving  writes 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  to  Prince  Dolgorouki  as 
follows  : 

The  work  which  I  forwarded  to  England  for  publication  some  time 
since,  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  It  is  a  kind  of  chronicle,  made  up  from  all  the  old 
chronicles  and  histories,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  that  I  could  meet 
with.  I  have  introduced  nothing  that  is  not  founded  on  historical 
authority,  but  I  have  used  a  little  freedom  of  pencil  in  the  colouring, 
grouping,  &c.  £c.,  and  have  brought  out  characters  and  incidents  in 
stronger  relief  than  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  histories. 
Notwithstanding  these  liberties  (which  are  intended  to  give  it  a 
romantic  charm),  I  really  believe  the  work  will  contain  a  fuller  and 
more  characteristic  account  of  that  remarkable  war  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

The  Author  returns  to  Seville  to  make  Researches  in  Libraries — Hears  of 
a  threatened  Abridgment  of  Columbus — Resolves  upon  an  Epitome  him- 
self — a  rapid  Operation — Letter  to  Peter  on  the  Subject — Letter  to 
Alexander  H.  Everett  respecting  some  Points  in  the  History  of  Columbus 
— his  Impression  of  the  Abridgment  as  a  literary  Composition — Abridg- 
ment given  gratuitously  to  Murray — Sends  Copy  to  America — Bargain, 
•with  the  Carvills  for  second  Edition  of  Columbus  and  the  Abridgment — 
Receives  Tidings  of  the  Death  of  Hall — Letter  to  a  Relative  on  the  Sub- 
ject— Passage  respecting  him  from  a  Letter  to  Brevoort — Anecdote  of 
Invocation — Lockhart  and  Coleridge's  Opinions  of  Conquest  of  Granada 
— Bargain  with  Murray  for  it — Letter  to  Peter  on  the  Subject— Medi- 
tates Article  for  a  Christmas  Work  of  Allan  Cunningham — Busy  on  Don 
Roderick— Close  of  1828. 

ON  the  3rd  of  November  Mr.  Irving  carried  out  his  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Seville,  "  to  make  researches  in  the 
library  left  by  Fernando  Columbus,  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  Indias,"  leaving  his  companion  at  the  "  Caracol,"  ex- 
pecting soon  to  follow  him.  A  fortnight  later,  as  appears 
by  his  diary,  Nov.  18,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  brother 
Peter,  informing  him  that  some  anonymous  person  in 
America  was.  about  to  publish  an  abridgment  of  his  Life  of 
Columbus,  which,  in  his  view,  would  be  extremely  injurious 
to  both  the  work  and  himself:  "  as,"  he  writes,  "he  must  of 
course  garble  it,  and  mangle  the  style  by  alterations  to  avoid 
the  law  respecting  copyright." 

As  the  history  would  probably  come  to  an  abridgment  as 
a  class  or  school  book,  Mr.  Irving  had  intended  to  make  one 
himself,  but  had  delayed,  fearing  it  might  prejudice  the  sale 
of  the  larger  work,  if  issued  too  soon ;  but  now  that  he  found 
himself  menaced  with  this  interference  with  his  rights  and 
the  produce  of  his  labours,  before  the  extended  history  had 
been  six  months  from  the  press,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  writing  immediately  to  his  brother 
Ebenezer,  to  announce  a  forthcoming  epitome  by  himself. 
To  this  course  he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  brother  Peter, 
to  whom  it  appeared  important  to  his  interest,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  his  work,  that  he  should  prepare  an  epitome  of  it 
to  prevent  its  being  garbled  and  mangled  in  the  manner 
threatened.  "  Gibbon,"  he  reminds  him,  "  abridged  his 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  Groldsmith  abridged 
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his  Histories  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  the  public  was  thug- 
put  in  possession  of  valuable  school-books  from  the  pens  of 
those  original  authors."  Then  after  one  or  two  suggestions 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  abridgment  it  might  be  well  to 
state  in  the  preface,  to  prevent  the  charge  of  book-making, 
he  adds  pleasantly :  "  By  the  way,  your  case  is  similar  to 
that  of  Goldsmith,  stated  in  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  his 
scattered  Essays.  You  recollect  his  story  of  the  fat  voyager, 
who  was  to  furnish  slices  of  his  own  bacon  to  support  his- 
shipwrecked  companions,  and  insisted  on  having  the  first  cut 
himself." 

In  his  reply,  dated  Nov.  19,  the  day  succeeding  the  receipt 
of  this  unpalatable  news,  "Washington  writes  : 

Your  information  of  the  intended  piracy  upon  Columbus  annoyed 
me  at  first  excessively,  for  I  have  had  so  much  fagging  already  with 
that  work,  that  the  idea  of  attempting  an  abridgment  was  intolerable, 
especially  as  I  have  so  much  other  matter  to  employ  my  time  upon 
during  the  short  period  I  can  yet  linger  in  Spain.  Still  I  cannot 
endure  the  idea  that  a  paltry  poacher  should  carry  off  the  fruits  of 
my  labours.  I  sat  down,  therefore,  this  morning,  and  have  already 
written  about  twenty  pages,  and  now  think  I  shall  be  able  to  digest 
the  work  into  a  very  spirited  and  compact  form,  that  will  eventually 
be  more  profitable  than  the  more  bulky  one,  if  not  a  better  piece  of 
literature. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Peter,  of  November  30,  he 
writes  that  he  was  getting  on  easily  and  rapidly  with  the 
abridgment ;  convinced  that  it  would  make  a  most  compact, 
interesting,  and  entertaining  work  in  one  volume,  of  a  size 
to  be  widely  and  permanently  saleable.  "I  think,"  he  adds> 
"  the  literary  pirate  will  eventually  prove  a  benefactor." 

A  fortnight  later,  he  writes  to  the  same  brother  : 

I  have  finished  the  abridgment,  and  shall  send  it  off  to  America  by 
the  brig  Erancis,  which  sails  from  Cadiz  for  New  York  about  the 
22nd  instant.  I  have  had  it  copied,  that  I  might  forward  a  copy  to 
Murray.  It  will  make  about  five  hundred  pages  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
or  four  hundred  good  full  pages  of  ordinary  printing.  I  finished  it 
in  nineteen  days — hard  work,  but  I  think  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
being  written  off  at  a  heat.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  work 
of  extensive  and  durable  sale.  All  the  passages  and  scenes  of  striking 
interest  are  given  almost  entire,  and  the  other  parts  are  compressed 
with  clearness  and  fluency,  and,  without  losing  in  language,  I  think 
they  gain  in  spirit  by  conciseness.  The  vessel  by  which  it  goes  to 
America  was  originally  advertised  for  the  15th,  and  to  enable  me  to 
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forward  the  MSS.,  roan,  -woman,  and  child  of  my  acquaintance  here 
that  understood  English,  volunteered  to  assist  in  copying  it,  so  that 
I  had  it  copied  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 

I  have  had  no  intelligence  from  Col.  Aspinwall  of  any  definite 
arrangement  with  Murray  for  the  Conquest  of  Granada.  From  the 
tenor  of  his  last  letter,  however,  I  feel  satisfied  he  will  get  full  terms ; 
but  I  begin  to  fear  the  work  will  not  be  published  until  spring. 

The  copy  of  the  abridgment  for  Murray,  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  he  gave  to  that  publisher  without  charge,  who,  it 
may  be  stated  incidentally,  disposed  of  an  edition  of  ten 
thousand  for  his  Family  Library.  If  he  failed  of  reimburse- 
ment from  the  more  costly  and  extended  history,  the  defi- 
ciency was  no  doubt  made  up  by  the  gratuitous  com- 
pendium. 

The  same  day  he  writes  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
not  in  my  possession,  respecting  some  points  in  the  History 
of  Columbus,  as  follows  : 

To  MR.  ALEXANDER  EL  EVERETT. 

Seville,  Dec.  13,  1828. 

MY  DEAH  SIR, — I  am  not  certain  whether  I  have  seen  anything  of 
the  work  of  Count  Nassione  on  the  question  of  the  birthplace  of 
Columbus,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I  found  the  amount  of  his  argu- 
ments stated  in  some  other  work.  It  appears,  however,  that  after 
writing  two  dissertations  on  the  subject,  he  left  it  still  undecided.  I 
examined  carefully  and  painfully  every  work  and  document  I  could 
find  relative  to  the  subject,  and  it  cost  me  several  days  of  hard  and 
dry  investigation.  I  came  to  the  opinion  in  favour  of  Genoa  from  the 
reasons  stated  in  my  illustrations,  and  from  various  other  trivial 
reasons  that  I  did  not  think  it  important  to  state.  I  conceived  it 
proper  to  pay  this  respect  to  a  question  which  has  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  such  voluminous  controversy  among  grave  men,  but  having 
once  settled  my  opinion,  I  will  take  especial  care  not  to  unsettle  it 
again.  I  have  determined  never  to  enter  into  disputes  upon  any  of 
these  contested  points.  They  will  continue  to  be  contested  until  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  there  will  never  be  wanted  champions  on  both 
sides  in  Italy  to  draw  their  pens  and  write  volumes  in  the  cause  on 
the  least  provocation.  As  to  the  portrait  at  the  Lonja,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  portrait  of  Columbus,  but  rather  of  his  son  Diego.  It 
is  too  young  for  the  admiral,  and  it  is  painted  in  a  ruff,  which  article 
of  dress  was  not  worn  in  Spain  until  some  years  after  his  death,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  Should  Count  Massimino  send  you  the  work 
of  Nassione,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  me  have 
a  sight,  of  it. 

I  have  been  indefatigably  engaged  for  three  weeks  past  in  pre- 
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paring  an  abridgment  of  Columbus.  I  found  that  some  literary 
pirate  in  America  had  advertised  an  intention  to  do  so,  which  would 
not  merely  have  robbed  me  of  part  of  the  fruits  of  my  labours,  but 
would  have  presented  my  work  in  a  mutilated  and  garbled  state  to 
my  countrymen.  *  *  * 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Irving  transmits  to  his 
brother  Ebenezer,  "  by  Midshipman  Parrand,  who  was  re- 
cently in  Seville,"  a  copy  of  the  abridgment  for  publication 
in  America. 

I  beg  you  will  have  it  published  as  quick  as  possible  (he  writes). 
Print  a  good  number ;  let  it  make  a  volume  of  moderate  size,  and 
full,  though  clear  and  legible,  page,  and  let  the  price  be  moderate. 
Profit  is  of  secondary  importance.  Manage  the  matter  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  circulation,  and  to  drive  the  pirate  ashore.  *  *  *  If  you  have 
made  a  bargain  with  any  bookseller  for  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  Columbus,  you  may  modify  the  bargain  so  as  to  include  the 
publication  of  this  work,  which  I  am  confident  will  ultimately  have  a 
wide  and  general  sale,  for  it  has  the  marrow  of  the  large  work,  and  is 
abridged,  I  think,  both  spiritedly  and  fluently. 

The  brother  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  it  may  be 
here  stated,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Carvills,  of  New 
York,  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition  of  Columbus,  by 
which  lie  disposed  to  them  of  the  right  of  printing  the  second 
edition,  and  the  abridgment  for  five  years,  for  6000  dollars. 

It  was  before  the  transmission  of  this  abridgment,  which 
was  to  find  an  undisputed  field,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
cessant labour  of  his  hurried  preparation,  that  Mr.  Irving 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  companion  whom  he 
had  left  at  the  "  Caracol,"  and  with  whom  lie  had  spent  so 
many  months  of  lonely  fellowship  on  the  tablada  of  Seville, 
and  outside  the  walls  of  Port  St.  Mary.  The  mournful  event 
drew  from  him  the  following  letter,  which  I  give  from  a  copy 
preserved  among  his  papers,  and  which  is  endorsed  as  having 

been  addressed  to  Mrs.  ,  the  cousin  and  heir  of  Mr. 

Hall: 

Seville,  Dec.  5,  1828. 

MADAM, — Before  this  letter  reaches  you,  you  will  doubtless  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  your  relation  and  my  lamented 
friend,  Mr.  Hall.  Having  lived  for  several  months  together  in  a 
state  of  perfect  seclusion  in  the  country,  I  had  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  unassuming  worth  and  amiableness  of  his  character, 
and  had  conceived  a  regard  for  him  which  it  would  have  taken  years 
to  form  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  general  society.  It  has  been  a 
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matter  of  deep  affliction  to  me  that  I  should  have  been  absent  at  the 
time  of  his  death :  had  I  apprehended  such  an  event  as  being  at  hand, 
nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  part  from  him.  The  residence  in 
the  vicinity  of  Port  St.  Mary  had  agreed  extremely  well  with  him. 
For  three  months  he  had  been  free  from  any  spitting  of  blood,  and  was 
altogether  so  much  better  than  when  I  had  first  known  him,  that  I 
began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Unfortunately,  he 
mounted  his  horse  one  day  after  the  animal  had  been  for  several  days 
without  exercise.  It  was  extremely  restive,  and  reared  and  plunged, 
and  worried  Mr.  Hall  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  unwell  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  to  bring  on  a  return  of  the  spitting  of  blood. 
He  recovered  from  this,  and  for  a  fortnight  appeared  to  be  doing  very 
well.  I  then  took  leave  of  him,  and  came  to  Seville,  where  he  was  to- 
rejoin  me  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  I  had  looked  out  for 
lodgings  for  him  for  the  winter,  and  was  daily  expecting  his  arrival, 
•when  I  was  shocked  by  the  news  of  his  death.  It  appears  that  he 
had  again  imprudently  mounted  his  horse,  which  at  about  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  house  became  restive,  reared,  and  fell  with  him,  and 
rolled  upon  him.  He  never  mentioned  this  circumstance,  but  it  was 
related  after  his  death  to  his  servant  by  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  was 
present  and  assisted  him  to  re-mount.  He  returned  home  extremely 
ill.  Another  violent  attack  of  spitting,  or  rather  vomiting  blood,  was 
brought  on,  which  proved  fatal. 

I  had  repeatedly  entreated  him  to  give  up  his  exercise  on  horse- 
back, which  I  had  feared  would  be  productive  of  some  unfortunate 
accident ;  but  he  felt  confident  of  his  horsemanship,  and  thought  the 
exercise  of  service  to  him. 

It  has  been  some  consolation  to  me  to  feel  convinced  that,  though 
I  was  absent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  in  want  of  no  assistance ; 
for  he  had  with  him  an  excellent  and  most  attentive  servant,  a  German 
of  the  name  of  Sebastian  Becker,  who  had  been  with  us  all  the 
summer,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  was  much 
liked  by  him.  There  were  also  several  English  gentlemen  in  Port 
St.  Mary  disposed  to  render  him  every  attention,  and  a  German 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bohl  (distinguished  in  the  literary  world),  who, 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  residence  in  that  neighbourhood, 
showed  us  the  most  hospitable  civilities.  The  latter  superintended 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Hall,  which  was  extremely  private,  for  such  is  the 
bigotry  of  this  country,  that  a  Protestant  is  regarded  with  hostility 
even  after  death.  He  had  to  be  buried  in  the  evening,  in  a  field  not 
far  from  the  house.  The  English  gentlemen  resident  in  Port  St. 
Mary,  and  the  Russian  consul  of  Cadiz,  &c.,  attended  his  funeral. 
He  left  twenty  pounds,  all  his  clothes,  horse,  &c.  &c.,  to  his  servant, 
in  recompense  for  his  kind  and  devoted  attentions  to  him  during  his 
illness.  His  books  and  papers  were  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  I 
understand  Mr.  Bohl  undertook  to  forward  them. 

I  have  given  you  these  details,  as  I  presumed  his  friends  would  be 
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anxious  to  learn  something  of  the  particulars  of  his  death,  and  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  be  a  consolation  for  them  to  know  that 
though  he  died  among  strangers,  he  was  not  neglected,  but  was 
attended  faithfully  and  kindly  to  the  very  last.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  madam,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WASHINGTON  IRVIN&. 

In  alluding  to  tbe  death  of  this  amiable  and  interesting 
companion,  in  a  letter  to  Brevoort,  of  December  20,  fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  just  given,  Mr.  Irving 
writes : 

He  was  intelligent,  well-bred,  and  accomplished.  His  malady  con- 
fined him  almost  entirely  to  the  house.  Sometimes  he  rode  out  a 
little,  and  I  accompanied  him,  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  but 
most  of  our  time  was  passed  at  home,  I  writing,  he  drawing  and 
studying  Persian  and  Arabic.  *  *  *  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear 
Brevoort,  how  mournful  an  event  this  has  been  to  me.  It  is  a  long 
while  since  I  have  lived  in  such  domestic  intimacy  with  any  one  but 
my  brother.  I  first  met  with  this  young  gentleman  in  the  house  in 
Seville  where  I  am  now  boarding,  and  was  insensibly  interested  in 
his  precarious  situation,  and  won  by  the  amiableness  and  correctness 
of  his  manner.  I  could  not  have  thought  that  a  mere  stranger  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  could  have  taken  such  a  hold  upon  my  feelings. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  this  young  Englishman  that  the 
author  invoked,  and  as  the  anecdote  has  already  found  its 
way  into  print,  I  will  give  it  in  the  words  in  which  I  had  it 
from  his  own  lips : 

"  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  "  was  rather  sceptical,  and  prone  to 
speculate  dubiously  about  the  reality  of  a  future  life  and  the  possi- 
bility of  spectral  visitation.  In  one  of  these  moods,  during  a  talk 
about  ghosts,  he  turned  suddenly  towards  me,  and  asked  me  some- 
what abruptly  whether  I  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  visit  from  him 
after  death,  'if  he  should  go  before  me,  as  he  was  so  likely  to  do  ? 
*  Why,  Hall,'  I  replied,  '  you  are  such  a  good  fellow,  and  we  have 
lived  so  amicably  together,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  fear  to 
welcome  your  apparition,  if  you  are  able  to  come/  '  Nay,'  said 
Hall,  'I  am  serious,  and  I  wish  you  to  say  you  will  consent,  if  the 
thing  is  practicable/  '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  I  am  serious  too,  and 
I  will.'  ' Then,'  said  Hall,  'it  is  a  compact ;  and,  Irving,  if  I  can 
solve  the  mystery  for  you,  I  engage  to  do  it.'  " 

After  his  death,  the  horse  of  Hall  was  brought  to  him  at 
Seville,  and  one  evening  he  rode  him  to  their  old  retreat,  at 
Casa  Cera,  near  that  city.  Here,  solemnised  by  the  scene, 
and  its  associations,  and  recalling  their  strange  compact,  he 
breathed  an  appeal  for  the  promised  presence  of  his  departed 
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friend.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  he  did  not  come,  and  though  I  have 
made  similar  invocations  before  and  since,  they  were  never 
answered  ;"  adding,  half  playfully,  half  mournfully,  "  the 
ghosts  have  never  been  kind  to  me." 

It  would  seem  from  a  letter  of  Hall,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Irving,  at  Seville,  only  a  week  before  his  death,  that  their 
residence  at  the  Caracol  had  not  been  without  its  romance. 
"  Sebastian,"  he  writes,  "  had  got  hold  of  a  story  of  several 
robbers  secreted  in  a  cave,  in  the  bank  surrounding  the 
Caracol.  He  has  seen  several  crawl  in  and  out  on  their 
hands  and  knees  of  the  holes  in  the  bank.  The  Capitaz  says 
he  fears  to  inform  against  them,  lest  they  should  have  money 
to  release  them  from  prison,  and  then  we  should  all  be 
assassinated.  "We  shall  have  thieves  in  the  water  jars  next.'* 

It  is  a  little  singular,  also,  that  their  residence  at  Casa  de 
Cera,  on  the  tablada  of  Seville,  was  proved  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  robber  rendezvous,  and  the  keeper  and  his  wife, 
before  Mr.  Irving  left  Spain,  were  arrested  for  giving  harbour 
to  robbers,  who  were  traced  to  their  cottage. 

December  2.0th. — Mr.  Irving  writes  to  his  brother  Eben- 


o 
ezer : 


I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Aspinwall.  He  had  received 
the  last  portion  of  my  Conquest  of  Granada,  but  by  some  accident 
which  I  cannot  comprehend,  chapters  34  and  35  are  wanting.  This 
will  check  the  publication  until  I  can  supply  them.  Unluckily,  I  have 
no  copy  by  me,  nor  anything  but  my  rough  draft  of  the  work,  and 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive  what  those  chapters  treat  of, 
otherwise  I  could  supply  their  place.  I  shall  endeavour  to  devise 
some  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma,  but,  at  all  events,  I  wish 
you  to  have  those  chapters  copied  immediately,  and  forwarded  by 
the  first  packet  to  Col.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  American  Consul, 
London.  This  is  a  most  unlucky  circumstance,  as  Murray  seemed 
disposed  to  make  a  bargain  out-and-out  for  the  work.  His  "  Elbow 
Critic"  (Lockhart,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  son-in-law)  had  read  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  MS.,  and  pronounced  it  a  first-rate  work. 

Coleridge  also  had  read  it,  Aspinwall  wrote  him,  and  pronounced  it 
"a  cJief  dy auvre  of  its  kind." 

From  the  Diary. 

December  21. — Unsettled  all  day,  thinking  of  sailing  for  England 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  MS.  of  Conquest  of  Granada. 

Mond"ay  22. — Search  all  my  papers  this  morning.  By  the  merest 
chance  find  a  memorandum  in  lead  pencil  stating  the  contents  of  the 
two  missing  chapters.  Draft  one  from  niy  notes. 
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Wednesday  24. — Conclude  chapters  missing.  Send  letters  to  Col. 
AspinwaUj  with  chapters. 

It  turned  out  that  the  two  missing  chapters  had  been  sent 
in  duplicate  by  his  own  mistake  to  his  brother  Ebenezer. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  Mr.  Irving  received  a  letter 
from  Col.  Aspinwall,  informing  him  that  he  had  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Murray  for  the  purchase  of  the  Chronicles 
of  Granada :  2000  guineas,  at  long  dates.  "  I  have  concluded 
everything  with  Mr.  Murray,"  writes  that  gentleman,  Dec. 
12.  "  He  gives  you  your  own  price,  but  the  notes  are  to  be 
at  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-four  months, 
from  January  10,  1829  ;  the  last  note  for  500Z.,  and  all  the 
rest  for  400/.  each.  The  assignment  is  to  be  exactly  like  the 
last  in  terms,  so  that  the  property  in  the  copyright  will 
remain  with  you  till  the  notes  are  paid." 

In  noticing  this  arrangement  in  a  letter  to  Peter,  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  "Washington  writes  : 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  colonel  has  gone  for  the  whole,  and 
got  me  the  outside  price  of  2000  guineas.  As  to  the  length  of  the 
dates  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  ;  between  the  old  funds  lying 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonel  and  what  I  have  in  the  hands  of  my  banker 
at  Madrid,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  on  until  within  reach  of  the  first  in- 
stalment, and  shall  probably  have  other  funds  arising,  as  I  shall  have 
to  comply  with  the  earnest  request  of  an  old  literary  friend,  Allan 
Cunningham,  to  furnish  him  with  an  article  for  a  Christmas  work,  to 
be  illustrated  by  Newton,  Leslie,  Wilkie,  &c.  He  offers  me,  for  a 
short  sketch  ana  tale,  or  for  either,  any  sum  I  may  ask,  from  50£  to 
100/.  His  object  is,  of  course,  to  get  my  name  in  the  list  of  his  con- 
tributors. Murray,  also,  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  furnish  him  with 
a  small  popular  volume. 

I  close  the  history  of  this  year  of  the  author's  life  with  the 
following  memoranda  from  his  diary,  beginning  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  date  of  the  foregoing  extract  : 

December  28M. — Write  a  little  at  Don  Roderick — evening  at 
home. 

29^. — Write  a  little  at  Don  Roderick — could  not  work  freely — 
•went  to  Clerigo  to  purchase  books. 

30^. — Incapable  of  working — change  my  room — evening  at  the 
opera — Crocciato — introduced  to  the  Marchioness  of  Arco  Hermosa, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bohl. 

Wednesday  31*#. — Call  this  morning,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hipkins, 
on  the  Marchioness  of  Arco  Hermosa — make  a  long  visit.  The 
Marchioness  relates  many  village  anecdotes  of  the  village  of  Dos  Her- 
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manos — return  home  and  make  a  note  of  two  of  them — evening  at 
home. 

Thus  ends  the  year — tranquilly.  It  has  been  one  of  much  literary 
application,  and,  generally  speaking,  one  of  the  most  tranquil  in  spirit 
of  my  whole  life.  The  literary  success  of  the  History  of  Columbus 
has  been  greater  than  I  anticipated,  and  gives  me  hopes  that  I  have 
executed  something  which  may  have  greater  duration  than  I  anticipate 
for  my  works  of  mere  imagination.  I  look  forward  without  any  very 
sanguine  anticipations,  but  without  the  gloom  that  has  sometimes 
oppressed  me.  The  only  future  event  from  which  I  promise  myself 
any  extraordinary  gratification  is  the  return  to  my  native  country, 
which,  I  trust,  will  now  soon  take  place. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Still  at  Seville— Literary  Plans  and  Pursuits— Letter  to  Peter — Letter  to 
Prince  Dolgorouki — Receives  Diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History 
— Letter  to  Peter — The  Bolivar  Shares,  and  what  became  of  them — 
Letter  to  Alexander  H.  Everett — The  Presidential  Election — His  Im- 
pressions of  Andrew  Jackson — Reason  for  adopting  a  Nom  de  Guerre 
for  the  Conquest  of  Granada — Extracts  from  Diary — Letter  to  Peter — 
Longing  Desire  to  return  to  America — Unpublished  Chronicles — Letters 
to  Peter — Publication  of  Chronicles  of  Granada — Letter  to  Alexander 
H.  Everett — Letter  to  Peter — About  to  leave  Seville  for  Granada. 

THE  period  of  Mr.  Irving's  sojourning  at  Seville,  where 
he  had  been  since  the  3rd  of  November,  was  continued 
through  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and 
April ;  a  visit  to  the  Barbary  States  which  he  had  medi- 
tated in  the  interim,  having  failed  of  its  accomplishment. 
In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  which  I  keep  steadily  in  view, 
to  make  the  author  his  own  biographer,  I  intermingle  some 
passages  from  his  letters  and  diar}r,  which  will  illustrate  in 
his  own  words  his  life  and  literary  plans  and  pursuits  during 
these  four  months. 

To  PETER  IRVING,  at  Havre. 

Seville,  Jan.  3,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  shall  endeavour  to  get  up  the  chronicle 
of  the  invasion  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fag  at  the  abridgment  has 
rather  thrown  me  out  of  the  writing  mood  for  a  little  while,  but  the 
fit  is  reviving.  *  *  * 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  my  having  received  a  letter  from  Allan 
Cunningham,  begging  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  short  sketch  and 
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tale,  or  either  one,  for  a  yearly  miscellany  to  be  published  next 
autumn,  similar  to  the  German  almanacks.  I  have  not  yet  replied, 
for  I  fear  to  crowd  myself  with  work.  Yet  I  remember  Canning- 
ham  for  a  worthy,  pleasant,  clever  man.  He  is  a  friend  of  Wilkie's, 
and  his  miscellany  is  to  be  illustrated  by  engravings  from  Wilkie, 
Newton,  and  Leslie.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prepare  something  for 
him.*  I  feel  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  my  present  sunshine, 
but  the  very  anxiety  agitates  me,  and  I  feel  at  times  a  little  per- 
plexed what  to  take  hold  of. 

Diary. 

January  3rd. — Write  part  of  story  of  Enchanted  Soldier  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Wednesday  1th. — Finished  in  a  lame  way  the  story  of  Enchanted 
Soldier. 

Saturday  10^.— Write  a  little  at  the  Tales  of  the  Alhambra— 
write  to  Prince  Dolgorouki  and  to  Don  Diego  Clemencia. 

Seville,  Jan.  10,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  DOLGOROTJKI, — T  am  very  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attention  in  forwarding  me  the  diploma  of  the  .Royal  Academy 
of  History,  and  will  thank  you  to  remit  the  enclosed  reply  to  Doii 
Diego  Clemencia,  the  Secretary.  *  *  *  I  feel  very  sensibly  the 
compliment  which  the  Royal  Academy  has  paid  me  in  making  me  a 
member,  and  should  like  to  know  to  what  member's  proposition  I 
am  indebted  for  the  measure.f 

I  fear  my  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  will  not  answer 
the  high  anticipations  you  appear  to  entertain  of  it.  I  have  been 
hazarding  a  kind  of  experiment  in  literature,  and  the  success  is  in 
some  degree  a  matter  of  chance.  The  Conquest  of  Granada  has 
hitherto  been  a  fertile  theme  for  tales  of  romance  and  chivalry ;  in 
the  account  I  have  given  of  it,  there  is  nothing  of  love  or  gallantry, 
and  the  chivalry  is  the  chivalry  of  actual  life,"  as  it  existed  at  the 
time,  exhibited  in  rugged  and  daring  enterprises  and  rough,  hard 
fighting.  I  have  depicted  the  war  as  I  found  it  in  the  old  chronicles — 
a  stern,  iron  conflict,  more  marked  by  bigotry  than  courtesy,  and  by 
wild  and  daring  exploits  of  fierce  soldiery,  than  the  gallant  contest's 
of  courteous  cavaliers.  However,  the  work  will  soon  be  published, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  merits  ;  but  do  not  indulge 
in  high  expectations,  nor  form  any  romantic  idea  of  its  nature. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

Seville,  Feb.  7,  1829. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  myself  for  some  weeks 
past.  I  have  done  little  or  nothing.  I  believe  I  overworked  my- 

*  He  sent  Cunningham  "  The  Widow's  Ordeal." 
f  The  proposition  came  from  Xavarrete. 
TOL.  II.  2  L 
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self  in  preparing  the  abridgment,  a  great  part  of  which  I  had  also  to 
copy  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  ready  for  a  ship  about  sailing.  For  some 
time  after  I  was  quite  out  of  order,  and  was  threatened  with  a  re- 
turn of  the  malady  that  once  afflicted  me  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
fit  of  vivid  excitement  and  application.  Spots  appeared  on  mv  skin 
in  various  places,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  had  to  take  baths ; 
but  fortunately  all  have  passed  away,  and  I  am  in  good  health.  I  can- 
not, however,,  get  myself  fairly  and  warmly  at  work.  I  have  sketched 
two  or  three  light  tales,  and  have  written  a  few  of  the  early  chapters 
of  Don  Roderick,  but  feebly  and  unsatisfactorily.  I  shall  soon,  how- 
ever, get  in  train  asrain.  The  mind  ebbs  and  flows  in  these  matters 
like  the  tide.  *  *  * 

I  wish  a  thousand  times  you  could  be  here  to  pass  the  winter  with 
me.  This  climate,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  would 
exactly  suit  you.  There  is  almost  perpetual  sunshine.  For  the  last 
five  weeks  I  have  had  fire  in  my  room,  but  there  is  very  little  occa- 
sion for  it.  We  make  occasional  parties  into  the  country;  chiefly  to 
St.  Juan  cle  Alfarache,  a  convent  situated  on  the  site  of  a  famous'  old 
Moorish  castle,  about  two  miles  from  Seville.  It  is  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city,  the  windings  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Ronda,  &c.  "Here  we 
dined  on  the  grass  in  the  open  air  on  the  3rd  of  January.  The 
country  looks  as  fresh  and  green,  and  the  air  is  as  soft  and  genial  as 
in  the  month  of  May  in  other  countries.  On  last  Sunday  we  had  a 
little  junketing  party  at  a  country-seat  about  three  miles  from  this, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delicious  it  was  to  ramble  about  the  fields 
and  gardens.  In  fact,  you  have  in  this  country  for  eight  months  of 
the  year  the  delightful  temperature  of  spring ;  excepting  that  the 
sun  at  mid-day  is  apt  to  be  too  powerful  even  in  the  winter.  * 

I  had  letters  lately  from .     1  am  sorry  to  find  he  has  paid  two 

more  dividends  on  my  shares  of  15s.  each,  which  makes  the  cost  of 
the  shares  amount  to  30Z.  each.  He  says  he  has  written  to  you  fully 
on  the  subject.  Do  give  it  a  thought,  and  decide  for  me.  I  am  content 
to  lose  all  that  I  have  paid,  so  that  I  can  get  completely  exonerated. 
These  demands  always  produce  an  indignation  and  irritation  of  spirit, 
that  no  profit  can  compensate  for.  *  *  * 

This  last  allusion  refers  to  his  unfortunate  investment  in 
the  Bolivar  mines,  made  at  Paris  in  1825,  and  which  had 
ever  since  remained  without  productive  value,  while  his  re- 
sources were  tasked  to  meet  the  recurring  demands  for  new 
assessments.  He  subsequently  preferred  to  forfeit  the  shares 
rather  than  submit  to  further  exactions  of  the  kind,  sinking 
in  this  adventure,  and  the  "  shipments"  before  glanced  at, 
more  than  the  entire  profits  of  the  English  edition  of  the 
Life  and  Yoyages  of  Columbus. 
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The  following  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Everett,  re- 
ceived on  the  10th,  giving  him  the  result  of  the  presidential 
election,  in  which  Andrew  Jackson  received  178  votes ;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  83. 

To  ME.  ALEXANDER  H.  EVEEETT. 

Seville,  Feb.  14,  1829. 

MY  DEAE  SIE, — Your  statement  of  the  relative  number  of  votes 
for  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams  quite  surprises  me.  It  shows 
how  fallacious  are  all  calculations  upon  the  humour  of  the  people, 
since  many  of  our  electioneering  astrologers  were  confident  in  their 
predictions  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  re-elected.  I  was  rather  sorry 
when  Mr.  Adams  was  first  raised  to  the  presidency,  but  I  am  much 
more  so  at  his  being  displaced;  for  he  has  made  a  far  better  president 
than  I  expected,  and  I  am  loth  to  see  a  man  superseded  who  has  filled 
his  station  worthily.  These  frequent  changes  in  our  administration 
are  prejudicial  to  the  country;  we  ought  to  be  wary  of  using  our 
power  of  changing  our  chief  magistrate  when  the  welfare  of  the 
country  does  not  require  it.  In  the  present  election  there  has, 
doubtless,  been  much  honest,  warm,  grateful  feeling  towards  Jack- 
son, but  I  fear  much  pique,  passion,  and  caprice  as  it  respects  Mr. 
Adams. 

Since  the  old  general  was  to  be  the  man,  however,  I  am  well  pleased 
upon  the  whole,  that  he  has  a  great  majority,  as  it  will  for  the  reasons 
you  mention,  produce  a  political  calm  in  the  country,  and  lull  those 
angry  passions  which  have  been  exasperated  during  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
ministration, by  the  close  contest  of  nearly-balanced  parties.  As  to 
the  old  general,  with  all  his  hickory  characteristics,  I  suspect  he  has 
good  stuff  in  him,  and  will  make  a  sagacious,  independent,  and  high- 
spirited  president ;  and  I  doubt  his  making  so  high-handed  a  one  as 
many  imagine.  *  *  *  As  I  give  the  old  fellow  credit  for  some  degree 
of  rough  chivalry,  I  have  no  idea  that  lie  will  play  a  petty,  perse- 
cuting game  with  his  opponents,  when  their  opposition  has  been  fair 
and  honourable.  I  do  not  apprehend,  therefore,  many  changes  of 
office  from  mere  political  pique,  and  I  believe  that  a  person  like  your- 
self, who  has  filled  his  office  faithfully,  ably,  and  respectably,  will 
never  be  molested.  *  *  * 

The  London  newspaper  has  blundered  with  respect  to  the  title  of 
my  new  work.  It  is  called  "  A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada, by  Eray  Antonio  Agapida."  I  have  adopted  a  nom  de  guerre, 
as  allowing  me  a  freer  scope  in  touching  up  and  colouring  the  subject 
from  my  imagination. 

I  received  recently  a  diploma  as  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid ;  for  which,  I  understand,  I 
am'indebted  to  the  friendly  services  of  Mr.  Navarrete.  I  am  quite 
anxious  to  see  this  third  volume  of  voyages,  which,  I  am  told,  is  only 
waiting  for  a  preface  to  be  published. 

2L2 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  Don  Jorge  is  likely  to  get  his  little  work  through 
the  press.  A  Mr.  Hockley,  who  arrived  here  not  long  since  from 
Madrid,  and  who  knows  Don  Jorge,  gave  me  a  most  amusing  account 
of  his  perplexities  with  the  censor,  who  saw  libel  and  treason  against 
the  king  in  the  Spanish  version  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  *  *  * 

P.S. — I  can  say  nothing  positive  as  to  a  return  to  Madrid,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  probable.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  set  off  some  weeks 
sooner  for  the  capital,  for  I  have  been  out  of  order,  and  the  journey 
would  have  done  me  good ;  but  I  am  now  getting  in  train  again,  and, 
having  my  books  and  papers  about  me,  I  do  not  like  to  unsettle 
myself  for  the  present.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of 
being  able  to  make  researches  in  the  archives  of  the  Indias.  I  find 
the  permission  was  confined  to  the  papers  relating  to  Columbus,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  archives,  though  extremely  civil  and  friendly,  is 
rigorous  in  obeying  the  very  letter  of  his  instructions.  I  found  it 
impossible,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  inspection  of  other  papers  relative 
to  the  early  discoveries,  and  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
further  application. 

From  the  Diary. 

February  14M. — Receive  letter  from  Peter,  enclosing  copy  of  letter 
from  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  mentioning  his  having  purchased  copy  of 
Granada. 

Tuesday,  Vfth. — This  evening  arrived  thirteen  British  officers — 
nine  of  them  of  the  frigate  Dartmouth — among  them  are  Lieutenant 
Washington,  &c. 

Wednesday,  \%th. — Visit  cathedral  with  officers — dinner  in  memory 
of  General  Washington. 

February  %%nd. — Saw  the  officers  off  in  the  steam-boat — wrote  a 
little  at  Don  Roderick. 

March  \st. — Wrote  all  the  morning  at  Don  Roderick.  'Srd. — Write 
to  Peter,  informing  him  of  my  thoughts  of  going  to  America. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

Seville,  March  3,  1829. 

MY  PEAK  BROTHER,—  *  *  *  I  have  had  a  partial  return  of  the 
writing  mood,  and  have  been  labouring  at  Don  Roderick ;  but  I  shall 
have  to  go  over  and  work  up  all  that  I  have  done,  for  it  is  not  exe- 
cuted to  my  mind.  Still  it  is  a  considerable  advance  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  I  trust  in  a  few  days  to  finish  the  narrative  of  the  in- 
vasion and  perdition  of  Spain.  You  will  probably  be  disappointed  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  will  be  executed.  I  throw  out  a  great 
deal,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a  chronicle  or  legend  that  will  take  up 
perhaps  but  part  of  a  volume.  I  have  many  reasons  for  so  doing 
that  1  cannot  detail  in  a  letter.  The  original  plan  would  be  too  much 
like  a  transcript  of  the  old  chronicle  by  the  Moor  Rasis,  and  would 
probably  be  stigmatised  as  such ;  at  the  same  time  the  material  of 
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the  chronicle  was  too  coldly  extravagant  and  flimsy  to  please  as 
romance,  and  could  possess  no  merit  as  history.  It  also  has  been  so 
much  harped  upon  by  Scott  and  Southey  as  not  to  possess  novelty 
with  literary  persons.  A  large  work,  therefore,  resting  upon  such 
materials,  would  run  a  risk  of  being  a  literary  failure.  The  story 
condensed  into  a  short  chronicle  or  legend,  containing  the  most 
striking  scenes  at  full  length  and  with  full  effect,  appears  to  me  more 
likely  to  be  successful,  and  may  be  supported  by  succeeding  chronicles 
of  Don  Pelayo,  &c.,  so  that  the  entire  two  volumes  will  contain  a 
variety,  part  of  which  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  British  public. 
However,  I  shall  judge  better  of  this  as'l  proceed.  In  all  my  writings 
I  have  to  be  governed  by  a  certain  tact  which  I  cannot  well  explain. 
I  feel  how  a  thing  ought  to  be  done  and  how  I  can  render  it  effective, 
and  if  I  go  counter  to  this  feeling  I  am  likely  to  come  off  lamely ;  yet 
I  cannot  reduce  this  feeling  to  any  rule  or  maxim  by  which  I  can 
make  my  plan  comprehended  in  its  essential  points  by  others.  As  to 
this  chronicle  of  Don  'Roderick,  it  has  always  been  a  flimsy  kind  of 
story  that  I  could  not  grasp  firmly.  It  seemed  to  want  substance 
in  my  hand.  I  think  I  now  feel  it,  and  have  brought  it  to  a  sound, 
substantial  form,  which  I  can  expand  and  ornament  and  render  at- 
tractive. *  *  * 

Lent  has  just  begun,  and  every  amusement  here  is  at  an  end.  I 
shall  remain 'in  Seville  to  see  Holy  Week  in  April,  which  is  celebrated 
bere  with  great  splendour.  I  shall  then  take  my  departure,  and  hope 
that  by  that  time  I  shall  have  some  manuscript  in  such  forwardness 
as  to  be  able  to  finish  a  work  while  moving  from  place  to  place,  so  as 
to  have  it  out  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  loss  of  this  winter 
lias  put  me  sadly  behind  my  calculations.  I  have  a  craving  desire  to 
return  to  America,  which  has  been  increasing  on  me  for  the  two  years 
past,  until  now  it  incessantly  haunts  my  mind  and  occupies  all  my 
dreams.  I  have  said  nothing  positively  on  the  subject  in  my  letters 
to  our  friends  in  America,  nor  shall  I  say  anything,  for  so  many  cir- 
cumstances and  considerations  have  arisen  to  prolong  my  stay  in 
Europe  from  year  to  year,  that  I  do  not  like  to  state  plans  which  may 
be  frustrated.  I  am  now  resolved  to  go  as  soon  as  I  can  arrange  my 
papers,  so  as  to  have  materials  to  work  upon  for  some  few  months 
without  the  necessity  of  much  invention  or  planning.  I  know  that 
otherwise,  on  returning  home,  I  shall  be  so  much  distracted  by 
society,  &c.,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any  literary  labour 
that  requires  leisure  and  calm  thinking. 

I  may  never  have  a  more  favourable  time  to  return  home  than  the 
present  year,  when  I  shall  have  one  work  just  launched  and  another 
launching,  and  materials  in  hand  for  easy  arrangement.  If  I  defer  it, 
God  knows  what  may  arise  to  prevent  me. 

"  The  work  just  launched"  was  the  Conquest  of  Granada, 
and  the  other  "  launching"  was  the  Voyages  of  the  Com- 
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pardons  of  Columbus,  now  in  readiness.  "  The  materials  on 
hand  for  easy  arrangement"  were  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Mahomet,  prepared  while  at  Madrid,  and  intended  as  intro- 
ductory to  other  writings  which  he  had  in  contemplation 
connected  with  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain  ;  Legends 
of  the  Conquest  of  Spain ;  Chronicles  of  Don  Pelayo,  and 
the  successors  of  Don  Pelayo  ;  Chronicles  of  the  Ommiades 
(or  the  House  of  Omeya,  one  of  the  two  lines  descended 
from  Mahomet)  ;  Chronicle  of  Don  Fernando  Gonzalez, 
Count  of  Castile  ;  Don  Grarcia  Fernandez  (his  successor)  ; 
the  Seven  Sons  of  Lara ;  and  Chronicle  of  Fernando  el 
Santo  (the  Conqueror  of  Seville)  ;  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mahomet  and  the  Legends,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  a  crude  state  in  his  portfolio,  and  were  afterwards 
worked  upon,  though  he  never  gave  them  to  the  press,  ex- 
cept some  fragments  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  "We 
shall  hereafter  find,  that  as  he  was  diverted  from  Columbus 
to  engage  upon  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  so  he  was  led 
aside  awhile  from  his  Life  of  Washington  to  take  hold  of 
these  still  unpublished  chronicles. 

From  the  Diary. 

March  Wi>  §th,  1th.— Don  Roderick.  S^.— Write  all  morning  at 
Pelayo.  9M. — Yisit  the  cathedral  library,  and  make  notes.  10M. — 
Write  at  Pelayo — receive  a  letter  from  P.  I.  enclosing  one  from 
E.  I.,  and  an  agreement  with  Carey  and  Co. 

To  PETER  IRVIXG,  ESQ. 

Seville,  March  11,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  have  yours  dated  February  24,  inclosing 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey.  I  am  right  glad 
to  have  such  spirited,  off-hand  booksellers  to  deal  with  in  America  as 
these  gentlemen.  *  *  * 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  abridgment  of  Columbus  to  Murray  by  a 
vessel  which  sailed  from  this  port  some  time  since.  He  probably  has 
it  before  this  time. 

I  have  a  long  letter  from  Wilkie,  dated  30th  January.  He  said  he 
Lad  met  with  Price*  a  few  days  before  at  a  jovial  dinner  at  Listen's  ; 
he  inquired  much  after  you  and  me.  His  theatre,  Wilkie  says,  is 
now  the  favourite  one,  and  even  excels  Covent  Garden  in  pantomime ; 
there  is  a  moving  picture  in  one  of  the  pieces,  painted  by  Stanfield, 
and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  ever  seen  in  a  theatre. 
Young  Braham  and  Listen  form  the  strength  of  Drury  Lane.  Listen 

*  Stephen  Price,  formerly  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre,  Xew  York. 
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has  twenty  guineas  a  night.  Wilkie  had  met  Kenney  at  Mr.  Samuel 
Rogers's.  Kenney  wears  well.  He  had  met  with  Leslie  and  Phillips 
(the  portrait  painter)  and  their  whole  families,  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  Petworth,  the  seat  of  Lord  Egremont.  Such  is  the 
princely  style  in  which  that  nobleman  entertains.  Leslie  is  a  rising 
man,  both  'in  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  the  favour  of  the  public. 
Newton  has  lately  been  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  a 
great  majority.  He  is  painting  a  picture  of  Gil  Bias  receiving  in  the 
posada  the  first  visit  of  the  Queen  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Newton, 
Wilkie  says,  is  more  sought  after,  for  his  society,  by  the  great  people 
than  any  one  in  the  profession.  The  very  favourable  notice  of 
Columbus  that  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  the  first  notice  that 
was  published  of  the  work,  was  written,  Wilkie  says,  by  Lockhart. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  applied  to  Wilkie,  Leslie,  and  Newton,  for 
illustrations  for  a  complete  and  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

To  PETER  IRVING,  Rouen. 

Seville,  April  10,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  —  I  have  this  day  received  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  sent  to  me  via  Gibraltar.  Murray  informs  me  that 
he  keeps  back  the  publication  of  it  in  England  until  the  Catholic 
question  is  settled,  as  the  public  can  read,  talk,  and  think  of  nothing 
else.  He  says  he  has  begun  to  print  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
he  adds,  "  he  has  executed  his  task  in  the  most  masterly  manner, 
and  it  will  be,  I  feel  confident,  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
biography  that  ever  was  written."  I  heartily  rejoice  to  hear  this  ; 
for  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  did  not  seem  to  give  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion. I  know  he  feels  this  subject  ten  times  as  much  as  he  did  the 
other.  His  Life  of  Sheridan  was  always  a  job  that  went  against  the 
grain  with  him.  Murray  concludes  his  letter  with  a  painful  piece  of 
intelligence  concerning  Moore,  that  he  was  "  in  daily  apprehension 
of  losing  his  only  daughter."  Let  me  know  if  you  hear  anything  on 
the  subject.  She  was  a  lovely  little  girl,  and  her  death  would  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  both  her  parents. 

Murray  has  published  the  Chronicle  in  a  beautiful  style.  I  observe 
he  has  altered  the  title-page.  I  had  put  "A  Chronicle  of  the  Coil- 
quest  of  Granada,  by  Tray  Antonio  Agapida."  He  has  inserted  my 
name  ;  I  presume  to  make  the  work  more  immediately  saleable,  but 
it  is  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  makes  me  gravely,  in  my  own 
name,  tell  many  round  untruths.  I  here  openly  make  myself  respon- 
sible as  an  author  for  the  existence  of  the  manuscript  of  Agapida, 
&c.  &c.  Literary  mystifications  are  excusable  when  given  anony- 
mously or  under  feigned  names,  but  are  impudent  deceptions  when 
sanctioned  by  an  author's  real  name. 

I  have  just  looked  into  the  work.  It  reads  smoothly,  and  I  trust 
will  have  a  good  success  among  the  literary  ;  but  I  suspect  it  will  be 
heavy  in  the  hands  of  mere  readers  for  amusement.  The  former  kind 
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of  success  is  most  desirable  and  most  advantageous  in  the  long  ruii. 
Should  I  find  the  Chronicle  takes,  I  will  be  able  to  follow  it  up  soon 
with  the  Invasion,  &c.  *  *  * 

The  Chronicle,  however,  though  regarded  by  Coleridge 
and  other  critical  authorities  as  a  "  masterpiece  of  romantic 
narrative,"  and  pronounced  by  our  own  noble  poet,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  "  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  works," 
was  not  destined  to  achieve  a  sufficient  popularity  to  en- 
courage him  to  persevere  in  the  same  line. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  to  Peter,  Prince 
Dolgorouki  arrived  in  the  diligence  from  Madrid,  to  whom 
Mr.  Irving  had  written  a  fortnight  before,  in  looking  forward 
to  his  speedy  coming : 

I  am  quite  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  with  you.  I 
shall  certainly  remain  in  Seville  until  you  come,  and  shall  feel  a  new 
delight  in  revisiting  with  you  all  the  lions  of  this  place.  I  feel  so  at- 
tached to  Spain,  that  the  thoughts  of  soon  leaving  it  are  extremely 
painful  to  me ;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  me  to  take  a  farewell  view 
of  some  of  its  finest  scenes  in  company  with  one  who  knows  how  to 
appreciate  this  noble  country  and  noble  people. 

Mr.  Everett  sent  by  him,  as  Mr.  Irving  had  requested  in 
a  previous  letter,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  containing  Jeffrey's 
critique  on  Columbus,  and  also,  it  would  seem  by  the  epistle 
which  follows,  the  January  number  of  the  North  American, 
containing  the  minister's  own  review  of  the  work. 

To  ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 

SevUle,  AprU  15,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Prince  Dolgorouki  has  delivered  me  your  letter 
and  the  two  reviews  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me.  I  have 
read  with  the  greatest  interest  and  satisfaction  your  ample,  masterly, 
and  beautiful  review  of  my  writings.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
imagine  that  there  are  any  passages  to  which  I  could  take  objection. 
You  have,  indeed,  in  giving  a  discriminating  piece  of  criticism,  pointed 
out  certain  errors  into  which  I  have  run,  and  deficiencies  which  are 
incident  to  my  nature ;  it  was  your  duty  to  do  so.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  your  remarks,  and  in  making  them  you  enhance  the 
value  and  the  authority  of  the  exuberant  encomiums  you  have  passed 
upon  me.  A  mere  friendly  eulogium  would  have  had  no  weight  with 
the  public,  and  would  have  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  myself.  Having 
spoken  your  mind  freely  about  my  defects,  I  feel  the  more  confidence 
in  your  praises,  and  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effects  of 
personal  intimacy  and  kindness,  I  assure  you  it  is  deeply  gratifying 
to  receive  such  praise  from  such  hands. 
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*  *  *  I  feel  certain  that  there  must  be  many  incorrectnesses  in 
my  writings,  for  though  I  labour  sometimes  carefully  at  parts,  I  often 
write  very  rapidly  ;  and  what  I  write  with  facility  and  spirit  I  am  not 
apt  to  retouch  with  any  great  solicitude.  I  labour  more  to  bring  up 
careless  and  feeble  parts^  to  a  tone  and  keeping  with  the  rest,  than 
nicely  to  finish  what  appears  to  me  already  good.  Columbus  had  more 
slovenliness  of  style  in  one  stage  of  its  preparation  than  any  work  I 
ever  wrote ;  for  I  was  so  anxious  about  the  verity  of  the  narrative, 
and  had  to  patch  it  together  from  so  many  different  materials,  that  I 
had  no  time  to  think  of  the  language.  It  was  not  until  I  had  com- 
pletely finished  it  as  to  facts,  that  I  went  over  the  whole  of  it  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  up  the  style. 

I  give  a  few  of  the  entries  in  his  diary  between  the  date  of 
the  foregoing  letter  and  that  which  is  to  follow  : 

April  16^. — Miserere  in  the  cathedral  in  the  evening — walked  in 
the  cathedral  with  Dolgorouki  until  half-past  eleven. 

YIth. — Went  with  Prince  Dolgorouki  to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
to  see  the  painting  by  Zurbaran — wrote  letter  to  Madame  D'Oubril 
— walked  about  Seville  by  moonlight  with  Dolgorouki. 

18M. — Rending  of  the  veil  at  the  cathedral. 

%%nd. — Sat  for  likeness  to  Escacena — write  letters  to  the  little 
D'Oubrils. 

This  last  employment,  in  one  naturally  disinclined  to 
letter-writing,  illustrates  his  fondness  for  children,  of  which, 
and  their  fondness  for  him,  there  are  many  indications  in  the 
letters  addressed  to  him : 

"  The  children  desire  to  be  remembered  to  the  chocolate 
merchant,  and  to  assure  you  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
Hempen  House,  nor  the  German  princess  with  the  long 
nose,"  writes  Mr.  Thomas  Aspinwallto  him  at  one  time ;  and 
again  at  another :  "  Madame  and  all  the  young  fry  desire 
their  kindest  remembrance.  They  have  picked  out  a' tree  for 
you  to  lie  under,  and  tell  them  stories  when  you  come  to 
Highgate  next  summer." 

In  the  following  letter  we  find  Mr.  Irving  about  to  take 
another  look  at  Granada.  "  I  had  intended,"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Everett,  "  to  visit  the  African  coast ;  merely  Tangiers 
and  Tetuan,  for  a  few  days  to  get  a  peep  at  the  turbaned 
infidels  in  their  own  towns,  but  I  fear  I  shall  have  to 
abandon  the  intention,  as  I  find  the  Austrians  are  blockading 
Tangiers."  He  was  the  more  desirous  to  visit  Granada  a 
second  time,  as  he  would  now  see  it  in  all  the  beauty  of  its 
vegetation,  and  when  he  was  there  before,  the  spring  was  not 
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far  enough  advanced  "  to  leave  a  full  idea  of  the  charms  of 
the  scenery." 

To  PETER  IRVING,  Rouen. 

Seville,  April  29,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — *  *  *  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  set  off  on 
horseback  with  Prince  Dolgorouki  for  Granada,  wliere  I  mean  to  in- 
dulge myself  with  a  luxurious  life  among  the  groves  and  fountains  of 
the  Alhambra.  I  shall  be  there  in  the  most  splendid  season,  with 
moonlight  nights.  If  I  have  a  writing  vein  there,  of  which  I  am  in 
hopes,  I  shall  remain  there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  I  beg  you, 
therefore,  to  continue  to  write  to  me  to  the  care  of  Don  Miguel 
Walsh. 

I  have  just  received  Navarrete's  third  volume,  and  will  look  over  it 
to  see  what  corrections  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  in  my 
History  of  Columbus. 

I  write  in  extreme  haste.  Let  me  hear  from  you  often.  You  have 
the  true  art  of  letter-writing,  for  your  letters  always  present  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  put  me  in  good  humour  and  good  spirits. 

I  will  write  to  you  at  more  length  from  Granada.  The  prince  and 
myself  travel  alone.  He  came  down  here  in  company  with  the  French 
ambassadress  and  a  large  party,  but  deserted  them  all  to  remain  with 
me.  He  is  of  an  amiable  temper  and  a  most  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. *  *  * 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


CHAPTEE  L. 

SOJOURN  IN   THE   ALHAMBRA. 

The  Governor's  Quarters — An  unexpected  Visitor — Passages  of  Letters — 
The  Conquest  of  Granada  published  in  London — Finishes  the  Legends 
of  the  Conquest  of  Spain — Letters  to  Peter  on  the  Subject — Letter  to 
Dolgorouki — Duke  de  Gor — Extracts  from  Letters  to  Ebenezer  and 
Peter — Hears  of  his  Appointment  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  London — 
Letter  thereupon  to  Mr.  Wether  ell  at  Seville — Indifference  to  official 
Honour — Letter  to  Louis  M'Lane — To  Mr.  Everett — His  Plan  of  Return 
broken  up — Letter  to  Peter — Reply  to  the  Objection  that  the  Appoint- 
ment was  below  his  Talents  and  Position — A  travelling  Companion  turns 
up,  with  whom  he  proposes  to  leave  Granada. 

ME.  IRVING  left  Seville  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  company 
with  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  and  after  a  pleasant  journey  of 
five  days  on  horseback,  of  which  he  has  given  us  some  par- 
ticulars in  the  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  arrived  at  Granada. 
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On  the  12th  of  May,  he  left  the  Posada  de  la  Espada,  in 
which  he  had  lodged  on  his  arrival,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Governor's  quarters  in  the  Albambra,  who  had  given 
him  permission  on  the  day  previous  to  occupy  his  vacant 
apartments  in  that  august  old  pile. 

His  letters  speak  with  delight  of  this  romantic  residence  : 

You  see  (he  writes  to  Peter,  May  13)  I  date  my  letter  from  the 
old  Moorish  palace  itself;  for  yesterday,  by  permission  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Alhainbra,  the  Prince  and  myself  moved  into  one  of 
its  vacant  apartments.  You  may  easily  imagine  how  delightfully  we 
are  lodged,  with  the  whole  pile  at  our  command,  to  ramble  over  its 
halls  and  courts  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night  without  control.  The 
part  we  inhabit  is  intended  for  the  Governor's  quarters,  but  he 
prefers  at  present  residing  down  in  the  city.  We  have  an  excellent 
old  dame  and  her  good-humoured,  bright-eyed  niece,  who  have  charge 
of  the  Alhambra,  who  arrange  our  rooms,  meals,  &c.,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  tall  servant  boy ;  and  thus  we  live  quietly,  snugly,  and 
without  any  restraint,  elevated  above  the  world  and  its  troubles.  I 
question  if  ever  poor  Chico  el  Zogoyby  was  as  comfortable  iu  his 
palace. 

On  the  very  evening  of  his  occupation,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  his  nephew,  Edgar  Irving,  son  of  his  brother 
Ebenezer,  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  who  was  returning 
home  from  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  heard 
of  his  being  there,  and  left  his  ship  at  Gibraltar  to  pay  him 
a  visit.  His  sudden  appearance  in  this  romantic  abode 
was,  writes  his  uncle,  "  as  if  he  had  dropt  from  the  clouds, 
or  been  conveyed  by  some  enchantment  of  the  palace."  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  prince  set  off  to  continue  his 
tour  through  Andalusia,  and  the  following  day  his  nephew 
took  his  departure  for  Andujar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  so 
back  to  Gibraltar,  leaving  him  the  solitary  tenant  of  the 
Albambra. 

Though  I  felt  rather  lonely  and  doleful  after  your  departure  (he 
writes  to  his  nephew,  at  Seville),  yet  I  considered  it  fortunate  that 
you  departed  when  you  did,  for  you  would  have  found  it  excessively 
dismal  here  ;  the  weather  being  wet  and  gloomy,  and  so  cold  that  for 
a  day  or  two  I  had  to  remain  the  whole  of  the  time  wrapped  in  my 
cloak.  Tor  my  own  part,  I  managed  to  occupy  myself  with  my  pen 
and  papers,  but  I  apprehend  you  would  have  found  it  a  cheerless  life  to 
stroll  about  the  cold  marble  "halls  even  of  a  palace.  The  return  of 
fine  weather  and  sunshine  has  again  restored  all  the  charms  of  the 
Alhambra.  I  take  my  breakfast  in  the  saloon  of  the  ambassadors  or 
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the  court  of  the  lions  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  I  throw  up  my  pen, 
I  wander  about  the  old  palace  until  quite  late,  with  nothing  but  oats 
and  owls  to  keep  me  company.  Little  Dolores,  the  bright-eyed  Spanish 
girl  who  waits  upon  me,  cannot  comprehend  the  pleasure  I  find  in 
these  lonesome  strolls,  as  nothing  would  tempt  her  to  venture  down 
into  the  great  dreary  courts  and  halls  of  the  palace  after  dark ;  and 
Matteo  Ximenez,  the  ragged  historian  who  brushes  my  clothes,  is  sadly 
afraid  I  am  very  melancholy. 

To  the  father  he  writes : 

_  I  really  felt  heavy  at  heart  when  I  bid  him  farewell,  as  he  mounted 
his  horse  at  the  lower  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  I  was  for  a  long  time 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Gomares,  watching  him  with  a  spy-glass, 
as  I  caught  glimpses  of  him  at  the  turnings  of  the  road  across  the 
vega,  until  I  lost  sight  of  him  and  his  tall,  trudging  guide,  as  they 
disappeared  behind  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira.  It  reminded 
me  of  some  of  the  poor  Moors,  who  must  have  often  watched  from 
this  tower  the  march  of  armies  in  that  direction,  as  he  departed  by  the 
Bridge  of  Pinos  and  the  Puente  de  Lope,  the  most  famous  pass  in  the 
time  of  the  Moorish  wars. 

Seven  days  after  the  departure  of  the  prince,  he  writes  to 
him: 

Alhambra,  May  23,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  DOLGOROTJKI, — I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  receiving 
your  letter  from  Malaga,  by  which  I  found  that  you  had  arrived  so  far 
in  safety.  *  *  *  Tor  a  day  or  two  after  the  departure  of  yourself 
and  my  nephew,  I  felt  somewhat  solitary,  especially  while  the  weather 
was  clouded  and  rainy;  but  I  got  at  work  among  my  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  have  become  quite  busy  and  cheerful.  *  *  *  The 
evening  of  the  day  of  your  departure,  the  Duke  of  Gor  paid  me  a 
visit  in  the  Alhambra.  *  *  *  The  next  day  I  dined  en  famille 
with  the  duke ;  there  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  present  besides  the 
family,  and  I  found  the  party  extremely  agreeable.  I  have  since 
called  at  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  found  the  duchess  surrounded 
by  her  beautiful  children,  and  occupied  in  teaching  some  of  them 
to  write.  The  duke  has  many  old  chronicles,  &c.,  and  some  curious 
manuscripts,  which  he  has  offered  to  lend  me,  and  has  undertaken  to 
procure  me  access  to  the  conventual  libraries;  so  that  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  find  him  and  his  family  an  acquaintance  exactly  to  my 
taste. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  Alhambra  was  invaded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  British  officers,  no  less  than  seven.  I  dine  with  some  of 
them  to-day,  who  are  quartered  in  a  Fonda,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Alhambra.  *  *  * 

The  death  of  the  Queen  has  completely  closed  the  opera  for  a  long 
time.  I  shall  have,  therefore,  little  inducement  to  descend  into  the 
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city.  I  have  been  down  but  once  in  the  course  of  several  days.  I 
feel  perfectly  delighted  with  the  sweetness  and  tranquillity  of  my 
quarters,  and  as  they  will  be  daily  improving  in  their  charms  as  the 
weather  settles  and  grows  warmer  and  more  sunny,  I  think  Ishall  feel 
some  difficulty  in  tearing  myself  away  from  them.  *  ^ 

Dolores  and  the  Tia  send  you  a  thousand  expressions,  but  given 
with  such  volubility,  and  in  such  an  Andalusian  dialect,  that  I  cannot 
understand  half  of  them. 

I  am,  my  dear  Dolgorouki,  ever  your  attached  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  his  friend  Henry  Brevoort,  lie  writes  the  same  day : 

I  have  this  morning  received  your  most  welcome  letter  of  the  30th 
March,  which  you  forwarded  to  my  brother  Peter.  You  see  I  am  still 
lingering  in  Spain,  and  I  declare  to  you,  I  feel  so  much  interested  by 
this  noble  country  and  noble  people,  that,  though  I  have  from  time  to- 
time  made  resolutions  and  preparations  to  leave  them,  I  have  as  often 
postponed  my  departure.  By  the  date  of  my  letter  you  will  perceive 
I  am  royally  quartered.  I  came  to  Granada  about  three  weeks  since, 
to  pass  a  little  time  here  during  the  finest  season  of  the  year,  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  Russian  prince,  the  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Lega- 
tion ;  and  the  Governor  of  the  Alhambra  finding  us  poorly  lodged  in 
the  town,  gave  us  permission  to  take  up  our  residence  in  a  corner  of 
the  old  Moorish  palace,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  for  his- 
quarters,  but  which  he  had  not  taken  possession  of.  Here,  then,  I 
am  nestled  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  romantic,  and  delicious 
spots  in  the  world.  I  have  the  complete  range,  and  I  may  say, 
control  of  the  whole  palace,  for  the  only  residents  beside  myself  are 
a  worthy  old  woman,  her  niece  and  nephew,  who  have  charge  of  the 
building,  and  who  make  my  bed,  cook  my  meals,  and  are  all  kindness 
and  devotion  to  me.  I  breakfast  in  the  saloon  of  the  ambassadors, 
or  among  the  flowers  and  fountains  in  the  court  of  the  lions,  and 
when  I  am  not  occupied  with  my  pen,  I  lounge  with  my  book  about 
these  oriental  apartments,  or  stroll  about  the  courts,  and  gardens, 
and  arcades,  by  day  or  night,  with  no  one  to  interrupt  me.  It  ab- 
solutely appears  to  me  like  a  dream ;  or  as  if  I  am  spell-bound  in 
some  fairy  palace.  *  *  * 

I  think  I  shall  be  tempted  to  remain  here  for  three  or  four  weeks 
longer  at  least.  I  wish  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  this  place  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  to  have  a  complete  idea  how  those  knowing  Moors 
enjoyed  themselves  in  their  marble  halls,  cooled  by  fountains  and 
running  streams. 

I  thank  you  for  the  information  you  give  me  concerning  the  pub- 
lication of  my  works.  I  am  not  sorry  that  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  Columbus  is  retarded,  as  I  may  have  to  make  a  few 
alterations  and  corrections,  in  consequence  of  having  just  received 
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Mr.  Navarrete's  third  volume  of  documents,  containing  some  relative 
to  Columbus.  For  the  same  reason  I  am  willing  the  abridgment 
should  be  held  back.  If  there  is  any  particular  reason,  however,  for 
hastening  the  publication  of  the  latter,  let  it  take  place,  as  the  cor- 
rections would  not  be  very  material. 

During  my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  I  shall  have  leisure  and  quiet 
to  look  over  my  manuscripts  and  to  get  them  in  order,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent some  other  work  to  the  public  before  long.  I  shall  also  note 
down  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  History  of  Columbus.  *  *  * 
Your  particulars  concerning  our  ancient  cronies  are  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  me.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  you  cannot  imagine  howl  dote 
on  the  remembrance  of  old  friends  and  old  times.  I  have  laughed 
heartily  at  your  account  of  that  bulbous  little  worthy,  Jack  Nicholson. 
Give  my  hearty  remembrances  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  set  as  much 
store  by  him  as  ever,  notwithstanding  lie  does  not  write  me  any  more 
letters.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  *  *  *  has  at  length  come  upper- 
most in  the  political  wheel.  What  a  whirligig  world  we  live  in !  and 
then  to  have  *  *  *  for  his  faithful  squire !  I  think  it  a  pity  Jack 
Talstaff  had  not  lived  in  these  piping  times.  I'll  warrant  me  he 
would  have  had  the  robbing  of  the  exchequer. 

Your  account  of  yourself  is  particularly  encouraging;— "that  you 
might  pass  yourself  off  for  a  fresh  bachelor  of  35" — God  bless  us ! 
who  knows  but  I  may  be  the  same— though  I  must  confess,  I  think  I 
am  beginning  to  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  am,  like  Jack 
Nicholson,  gradually  increasing  in  the  belt.  However,  I  begin  to 
grow  hardened  and  shameless  in  the  matter,  and  have  for  some 
time  past  given  up  all  gallanting,  and  declared  myself  an  absolute 
old  bachelor. 

You  seem  to  be  all  masking  mad  in  New  York.  I  am  afraid  our 
good  city  is  in  a  bad  way  as  to  both  morals  and  manners.  What  the 
cities  of  the  Old  World  take  moderately  and  cautiously  she  gets  roaring 
drunk  with.  I  must  say  all  this  rioting  and  dancing  at  the  theatres, 
with  public  masquerades  every  night  in  the  week,  has  a  terribly  low- 
lived, dissolute,  vulgar  look.  We  are  too  apt  to  take  our  ideas  of 
English  life  from  such  vulgar  sources  as  Tom  and  Jerry,  and  we 
appear  to  be  Tom  and  Jerrying  it  to  perfection  in  New  York. 

Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  your  good  parents  and  to  all  the 
Renwick  family.  It  gives  me  sincere  delight  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Ren- 
wick  enjoys  such  good  health  and  good  spirits.  My  dear  Brevoort, 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life  will  be  when  I  once  more  find  myself 
among  you  all.  We  will  then  talk  over  old  times,  and  vaunt  as  much 
of  our  old  feats  and  old  frolics  as  did  ever  Master  Shallow  and  Pat 
Jack.  I  have  got  so  entangled,  however,  in  literary  undertakings  here 
in  Europe  that  I  cannot  break  away  without  interrupting  all  my 
schemes,  and  sacrificing  profits  which  a  little  time,  patience,  and 
perseverance  will  enable  me  to  realise,  and  which  I  trust  will  secure 
me  a  moderate  independence  for  the  remainder  of  my  existence.  This 
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alone  keeps  me  from  immediately  returning.    My  dearest  affections 
are  entirely  centred  in  my  country. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

W.  TRYING. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  the 
Chronicles  of  Granada,  which  had  appeared  in  IS«~ew  York 
on  the  20th  of  April,  were  published  in  London,  the  work, 
though  ready,  having  been  kept  back  by  Murray  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  question,  which  then 
occupied  the  minds  and  attention  of  everybody.  In  July, 
Aspinwall  wrote  him  that  Murray  said  it  did  not  sell  well, 
but  that  JSTewton  was  delighted  with  it,  and  Coleridge  con- 
sidered it  the  chef  d' 'ceuvre  of  its  kind.  Peter,  who  had  set 
his  heart  upon  his  sticking  to  his  imaginary  chronicler,  and 
completing  his  projected  history  of  Moorish  domination  in 
Spain,  under  the  guidance  of  that  delusive  personage  Pray 
Agapida,  wrote  him.  that  though  some  disliked  the  fiction  of 
Agapida,  and  the  dashes  of  comic  humour  gravely  given 
through  him,  yet  that  many  persons  of  taste  and  judgment, 
whose  favourable  opinion  was  no  slight  sanction,  were  de- 
lighted with  the  amusing  manner  by  which  censure  is  con- 
veyed by  the  bigoted  and  ill-directed  praises  of  the  old 
chronicle.  The  moral  and  the  lesson,  he  observed,  were 
both  perfectly  given  in  his  view,  while  the  mode  of  effecting 
the  object  was  both  original  and  highly  entertaining, 

At  the  date  of  the  following  letter,  the  author  was  about 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  The  Legends  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Spain,  which  were  brought  to  an  end  "in  the 
Alhambra,  June  10,  1829,"  though  six  years  elapsed  before 
their  publication.* 

To  PETER  IRVING,  Rouen. 

Alhambra,  May  30,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, —  *  *  *  I  have  been  working  for  some 
days  past  upon  the  story  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Moors  ;  part  of  what 
I  have  done  I  think  will  please,  but  I  cannot  help  contracting  the 
whole  into  very  moderate  limits.  There  are  no  substantial  materials 
for  an  ample  chronicle  like  the  Conquest  of  Granada.  The  history  of 
Don  Roderick,  as  generally  admitted  by  chroniclers,  lies  within  a 
narrow  compass.  To  follow  the  chronicle  of  the  Moor  Rasis  in  all 

*  The  Legends  close  as  follows:  "Written  in  the  Alhambra,  June  10, 
1829."  u  Finished  Don  Roderick,"  is  the  entry  in  his  diary  of  June  11. 
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its  details  would  be  to  ride  the  invention  of  another,  for  it  is  just  as 
much  a  fiction  as  the  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  of  Florian,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  fiction  is  flimsy  and  in  bad  taste.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
with  it,  but  I  have  an  internal  feeling  in  these  matters  which  is  tyran- 
nical with  me,  and  which  I  vainly  strive  against ;  or  if  ever  I  do 
•work  against  it  I  am  sure  to  come  lamely  off.  I  have  picked  some 
parts  out  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Moor,  which,  worked  up  with  mate- 
rials from  other  writers,  are  admirable,  and  will  add  great  richness 
to  the  usual  course  of  his  history.  But  the  greater  part  of  his 
episodes  I  have  had,  on  much  reflection,  and  after  repeated  trial,  to 
reject.  I  am  anxious  before  I  leave  my  present  quiet  retreat  to  put 
other  manuscripts  in  order,  so  that  I  may  have  materials  to  work 
upon  with  facility,  even  in  the  midst  of  distractions ;  but  I  find  it 
difficult  just  now  to  apply  myself  with  the  vigour  and  assiduity  I 
could  wish.  My  mind  is  not  sufficiently  quiet  and  composed.  I  am 
full  of  anxiety  to  return  home,  &c.  *  *  * 

The  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  letter  which  follows, 
Mr.  Irving  vacated  the  Governor's  apartments  in  the  Al- 
hambra,  and  moved  his  bed  into  the  little  chamber  looking 
into  the  garden  of  Lindaraxa. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Carvills,  referred  to  in  the 
opening  extract,  was  tbe  sale  of  the  copyright  of  tbe  second 
edition  of  Columbus  and  tbe  abridgment,  for  five  years,  for 
6000  dollars. 

To  PETER  IRVING,  Rouen. 

Alhambra,  June  13,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, —  *  *  *  The  arrangement  made  by 
E.  I.  with  the  Carvills  is  very  satisfactory.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
find  that  Carey  has  published  the  Conquest  of  Granada  on  the  20th 
of  April ;  I  repeatedly  requested  that  the  work  should  not  be  pub- 
lished in  America  until  he  received  news  that  it  had  actually  been 
published  in  England.  By  a  letter  received  this  day  from  Colonel 
Aspinwall,  I  find  that  Murray  has  not  yet  published  it,  and  probably 
will  not  do  so  until  the  proroguing  of  Parliament.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  for  study  and  lite- 
rary occupation  than  my  present  abode.  I  have  a  room  in  one  of 
the  most  retired  parts  of  the  old  palace.  One  window  looks  into  the 
little  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  a  kind  of  patio,  full  of  flowers  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre ;  another  window  looks  down  upon  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Darro,  which  murmurs  far  below,  and  in  front  of  the 
window,  on  the  breast  of  a  mountain  covered  with  groves  and  gar- 
dens extends  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  the  Generalife.  I  have  no- 
thing but  the  sound  of  water,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the  singing 
of  nightingales,  to  interrupt  the  profound  silence  of  my  abode ;  and 
at  night,  stroll  until  midnight  about  the  galleries  overlooking  the 
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garden  and  the  landscape,  which  are  now  delicious  at  night  from  the 
brightness  of  the  moon. 

I  am  determined  to  linger  here  until  I  get  some  writings  under 
way  connected  with  the  place,  and  that  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  real 
intimacy  with  the  charming  scenes  described. 

It  is  a  singular  good  fortune  to  be  thrown  into  this  most  romantic 
and  historical  place,  which  has  such  a  sway  over  the  imaginations  of 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  think  it  worth  while  depart- 
ing from  my  original  plan  and  remaining  here  a  little  while  to  profit 
by  it. 

I  am  so  delightfully  situated  that  I  descend  but  rarely  into  Gra- 
nada. I  have  a  very  excellent  place  of  resort  there,  however,  in  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Gor.  He  is  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  extremely  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  frank,  friendly,  and 
simple  in  his  manners ;  one  of  the  best-informed  and  most  public- 
spirited  men  in  the  place.  The  duchess  is  perfect  amiability,  and 
they  have  a  charming  family  of  children.  The  duke  has  a  curious 
library,  which  he  has  offered  for  my  use.  He  has  procured  me  per- 
mission also  to  visit  when  I  please  the  old  Jesuit  library  of  the  uni- 
versity, where  I  am  left  to  myself  with  the  keys  of  the  bookcases, 
to  pass  the  whole  day  if  I  please,  rummaging  at  perfect  liberty.  Ai 
the  duke's  table  I  have  made  two  or  three  very  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances, particularly  the  Marquis  of  Salar  (Hernando  del  Pulgar),  the 
regular  descendant  of  El  de  las  Hazanas.  He  is  a  young  man,  of 
pleasant  manners  and  with  pleasant  countenance,  full  of  good  humour. 
I  am  to  have  the  rummaging  of  the  archives  of  his  family  on  Monday 
next,  and  to  see  the  grants,  &c.,  given  to  his  ancestor  by  the  Catho- 
lic sovereigns  for  his  exploits.  The  caper  of  entering  Granada  and 
dedicating  the  chief  mosque  to  the  Virgin  appears  to  have  been  a 
real  fact,  as  it  is  particularly  specified  in  the  grant  of  Charles  V., 
allowing  the  descendant  of  Pulgar  always  to  sit  in  the  choir.  There 
are  various  circumstances  concerning  this  madcap  hero  and  his 
privileges  which  are  current  among  the  good  people  of  Granada, 
with  whom  his  memory  is  held  in  great  regard.  I  shall  carefully 
gather  them  and  dress  them  up  for  use.  *  *  * 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  is  grave  throughout ; 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  places  there  is  a  gleam  of  humour;  but  I 
thought  it  misplaced  in  such  a  subject,  and  likely  to  displease  the 
reader.  Nothing  has  a  more  trivial  or  indeed  heartless  appear- 
ance, than  a  jest  introduced  amidst  scenes  of  real  dignity  and  dis- 
tress. *  *  * 

To  PRINCE  DOLGOEOTJKI. 

Alhambra,  June  15,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  DOLGOROTJKI,— Your  letter  from  Seville  was  highly 
gratifying  to  me.  *  *  * 

How  I  regret  you  could  not  have  remained  here  some  time  longer 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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with  me.  With  all  your  raptures  about  Granada,  you  scarcely  know 
anything  of  its  real  charms.  The  Alhambra  requires  warm  summer 
weather  to  make  one  sensible  of  its  peculiar  delights,  and  as  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  they  are  only  to  be  found  out  by  quiet  strolls 
in  all  directions.  Such  delicious  walks  as  I  have  found  out !  and 
such  enchanting  prospects !  really  surpassing  anything  we  have  seen 
together.  And  then  I  have  such  a  chamber !  You  remember  the 
little  suite  of  rooms  locked  up,  where  the  Italian  artist  worked  who 
had  been  repairing  the  Alhambra.  It  is  an  apartment  built  either  by 
Charles  V.  or  Philip,  and  terminates  in  the  open  gallery  where  Cha- 
teaubriand wrote  his  name  on  the  wall.  I  have  taken  possession  of 
that  apartment,  and  one  room  is  very  comfortably  fitted  up  as  my  bed- 
room and  study.  I  never  had  such  a  delicious  abode.  One  of  my 
windows  looks  into  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa ;  the  citron-trees 
are  full  of  blossoms  and  perfume  the  air,  and  the  fountain  throws  up 
a  beautiful  jet  of  water ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  is  a 
window  opening  into  the  saloon  of  Las  dos  Hermanas,  through  which 
I  have  a  view  of  the  fountain  of  lions,  and  a  distant  peep  into  the 
gloomy  halls  of  the  Abencerrages.  Another  window  of  my  room 
looks  out  upon  the  deep  valley  of  the  Darro,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Generalife.  I  am  "so  in  love  with  this  apartment  that  I 
can  hardly  force  myself  from  it  to  take  my  promenades.  I  sit  by  my 
window  until  late  at  night,  enjoying  the  moonlight,  and  listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  fountains  and  the  singing  of  the  nightingales ;  and 
I  have  walked  up  and  down  the  Chateaubriand  gallery  until  mid- 
night. There  is  something  so  completely  solitary  and  tranquil  in 
thus  being  shut  up  in  the  centre  of  this  great  deserted  palace.  The 
good  Tia  and  little  Dolores  remonstrated  at  first  at  my  remaining 
alone  in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  old  building,  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  assistance,  especially  as  there  was  no  fastening  to  any  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  excepting  a  slight  lock  to  the  outer  door.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  such  a  chamber,  however,  and  passed  several 
nights  here,  in  defiance  of  robbers  and  Moros  encantados.  This  day 
Mateo  Ximenes  has  summoned  up  all  his  mechanical  powers,  and  has 
been  at  work  securing  the  doors  and  windows  with  bars  and  bolts,  so 
that  at  present  I  am  in  a  state  to  stand  a  tolerable  siege. 

Little  Dolores  is  very  grateful  for  your  remembrances  of  her,  and 
desires  me  to  say  a  thousand  kind  things  on  her  part.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent little  being,  with  a  great  deal  of  natural  cleverness  united  with 
great  naivete.  She  takes  good  care  of  me  in  consequence  of  your 
parting  recommendation.  Mateo  Ximenes,  the  historiador,  continues 
to  be  my  valet  de  chambre,  messenger,  and  occasional  guide  and 
companion  in  my  strolls  about  the  country,  and  has  really  taken  me 
to  several  charming  points  of  view  which  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  discovered.  The  Duke  de  Gor  is  just  the  kind  of  acquaintance 
here  that  I  could  have  wished.  I  have  dined  repeatedly  with  him, 
and  experienced  many  other  friendly  civilities.  He  is  amiable,  intel- 
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ligent,  frank,  and  obliging,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  that  is  pecu- 
liarly to  my  taste.  I  have  the  use  of  his  library,  which  contains  many 
curious  works,  and  he  has  procured  me  the  free  use  of  the  library  of 
the  university.  I  only  wish  I  could  afford  to  spend  a  year  in  this 
place,  I  find  myself  so  charmingly  situated.  *  *  * 

If  you  can  put  me  up  a  parcel  of  French  and  English  newspapers, 
and  forward  them  to  me  by  any  Corsario,  you  will  do  me  a  vast  kind- 
ness, for  I  am  totally  behindhand  in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  do  not 
know  which  way  the  world  is  rolling.  I  do  not  care  how  old  the 
papers  are,  for  it  is  two  or  three  months  since  I  have  seen  any.  Give 
my  affectionate  remembrances  to  the  family,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Dolgorouki, 

Ever  your  attached  friend  and  fellow-traveller, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

Alhambra,  July  4,  1829. 

*  *  *  I  shall  remain  here  some  little  time  longer.  The  weather 
is  intensely  hot  for  travelling,  while  here  I  am  living  in  a  Mussul- 
man's paradise.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delicious  these  cool  halls  and 
courts  are  in  this  sultry  season.  *  *  *  My  room  is  so  completely  in 
the  centre  of  the  old  castle  that  I  hear  no  sound  but  the  hum  of  bees, 
the  notes  of  birds,  and  the  murmuring  of  fountains. 

A  day  or  two  since  the  Duke  of  Gor  passed  the  day  with  me,  with 
his  family  of  lovely  children,  the  eldest  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  nine 
years  of  age.  They  came  to  breakfast,  and  stayed  until  night,  and  a 
pleasant  day  we  had  of  it.  *  *  * 

I  live  in  the  old  palace  as  absolute  and  independent  as  the  Hey 
Chico  himself.  *  *  *  My  room  is  separated  from  the  residence  of 
the  family  by  long  galleries  and  halls,  and  the  winding  staircase  of  a 
tower ;  and  when  I  barricade  myself  in  it  for  the  night,  the  little 
Dolores  crosses  herself  to  think  I  should  venture  to  remain  alone  in 
such  a  remote  part  of  this  enchanted  palace.  In  one  of  the  great 
patios  or  courts  there  is  a  noble  tank  of  water,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  wide.  The  sun 
is  upon  it  all  day,  so  that  at  night  it  is  a  delightfully  tempered  bath, 
in  which  I  have  room  to  swim  at  large. 

The  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  abound  with  fine  fruits,  straw- 
berries, apricots,  &c.  &c.,  and  brebas  or  early  figs  of  that  large  deli- 
cious kind  which  we  met  with  one  morning  in  a  garden  near  Madrid. 
What  I  would  give,  my  dear  brother,  if  you  were  here  to  pass  some 
time  with  me.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  place  that  your  imagination 
could  conceive  for  a  summer  residence ;  one  really  lives  here  in  a 
species  of  enchantment. 

At  the  date  of  the  following  letter,  the  diary  has  this 
memorandum :  "  Finished  MS.  of  Moor's  Legacy.  Eeceived 
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letters  informing  me  of  my  appointment  as  secretary  of 
legation  to  London."  The  letter  is  addressed  to  an  Eng- 
lish acquaintance,  who  had  just  returned  to  Seville  from 
Madrid,  and  is  from  a  copy  preserved  amoDg  the  author's 
papers : 

Alhambra,  July  13,  1829. 

MY  DEAE  DON  WETHEEELL, —  *  *  *  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Everett  is  superseded  by  a  new  minister,  among  the  sweep- 
ing changes  made  by  our  new  president.  Another  piece  of  news  will 
probably  surprise  you  almost  as  much  as  it  has  me,  viz.  that  I  am 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  London.  So  goes  this  mad  world ; 
honours  and  offices  are  taken  from  those  who  seek  them  and  are 
fitted  for  them,  and  bestowed  on  those  who  have  no  relish  for  them. 
I  received  news  of  my  appointment  this  morning,  with  packets  of 
letters  from  my  friends,  urging;  me  to  accept  a  mark  of  respect  con- 
ferred on  me  without  any  solicitation.  I  confess  I  feel  extremely  re- 
luctant to  give  up  my  quiet  and  independent  mode  of  life,  and  am 
excessively  perplexed.  There  are  many  private  reasons,  independent 
of  the  mere  wishes  of  my  friends,  that  urge  me  on,  while  my  antipathy 
to  the  bustle,  show,  and  business  of  the  world  incline  me  to  hold 
back.  I  only  regret  that  I  had  not  been  left  entirely  alone,  and  to 
dream  away  life  in  my  own  way. 

You  tell  me  that  Don  Juan  Nicasio  Gallego  is  translating  my  Life 
of  Columbus.  If  he  will  wait  a  little  while,  the  second  edition  will 
be  published  in  America,  with  many  alterations,  and  I  will  take  care 
to  forward  him  a  copv. 

I  am  scribbling  this  in  a  great  hurry,  as  you  may  suppose,  having 
to  reply  to  the  letters  received  this  morning,  and  my  mind  being  con- 
fused by  their  contents.  When  you  write  to  your  sister,  give  my  kind 
remembrances  to  her  and  to  the  girls. 

Give  my  kind  regards  also  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  to  all  the 
folks  of  our  little  Tertullia,  and  believe  me  ever  truly, 

Your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IEVING. 

The  allusion  to  Nicholson  in  the  following  letter  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  the  reader  is  told  that  Brevoort  had 
credited  to  him  the  first  idea  of  the  appointment.  Nicholson, 
it  seemed,  had  written  a  familiar  epistle  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  suggesting  such  an  appointment  as  one  that  would 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  in  a  letter  to  John  T.  Irving,  inquired  if  his  brother 
would  be  likely  to  accept  if  the  office  were  tendered  him,  and 
being  affirmatively  advised,  the  appointment  followed  from 
President  Jackson. 
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To  PETER  IRVING,  ESQ. 

Alhambra,  July  18,  1829. 

MY  DEAR,  BROTHER, — I  received  by  the  last  post  your  letter  of 
July  1st  enclosing  letters  from  E.  I.  and  Brevoort,  relative  to  a  pro- 
position to  appoint  me  secretary  of  legation  to  London,  and  by  your 
letter  of  July  5th,  received  this  morning,  I  find  the  appointment  has 
been  made.  I  regret  that  you  have  not  expressed  your  opinion  or 
your  wishes  on  this  subject.  I  am  only  left  to  guess  at  them  by  your 
enclosing  the  note  written  to  you  by  Beasley,  wherein  he  says  1  must 
accept.  Such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  and  the  desire  of  my  brothers 
and  friends  in  America.  I  have  a  thorough  indifference  to  all  official 
honours,  and  a  disinclination  for  the  turmoil  of  the  world :  yet  having 
no  reasons  of  stronger  purport  for  declining,  I  am  disposed  to  accord 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  wishes  of  my  friends.  My  only  horror 
is  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  world — how  shall  I  stand  it  after  the 
delicious  quiet  and  repose  of  the  Alhambra  ?  I  had  intended,  how- 
ever, to  quit  this  place  before  long,  and,  indeed,  was  almost  reproach- 
ing myself  for  protracting  my  sojourn,  having  little  better  than  sheer 
self-indulgence  to  plead  for  it ;  for  the  effect  of  the  climate,  the  air, 
the  serenity  and  sweetness  of  the  place  is  almost  as  seductive  as  that 
of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  I  feel  at  times  an  impossibility  of 
working,  or  of  doing  anything  but  yielding  to  a  mere  voluptuousness 
of  sensation.  I  found,  therefore,  that,  like  the  Knight  of  Industry, 
it  was  necessary  to  break  the  charm  and  escape  ;  and  had  resolved  to 
depart  for  England  preparatory  to  my  embarkation  for  America.  This 
appointment,  therefore,  will  not  much  alter  the  course  of  my  move- 
ments. *  *  *  I  shall  prepare  for  my  departure  for  England ;  but  I 
will  not  commit  myself  as  to  this  appointment  until  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  I  may  hear  from  you  in  the  interim,  and  be  induced  to  change 
my  plans.  My  Spanish  materials  1  can  work  up  in  England,  where  I 
can  have  all  the  necessary  works,  and  where  you  will  be  within  reach 
to  consult  with.  Should  I  find  the  office  of  secretary  of  legation 
irksome  in  any  respect,  or  detrimental  to  my  literary  plans,  1  will 
immediately  throw  it  up,  being  fortunately  independent  of  it,  both  as 
to  circumstances  and  as  to  ambition. 

I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  real  source  of  this  unlooked-for  honour. 
That  I  should  have  that  fat,  jolly  little  tar,  Jack  Nicholson,  for  a 
patron !  I  confess  there  is  something  so  extremely  whimsical  in  this 
caprice  of  fortune  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  in  good  humour  with  it. 
Little  Jack  lias  had  a  kind  of  dogged,  determined  kindness  for  me 
now  for  about  twenty-five  years,  ever  since  he  took  a  liking  for  me  on 
our  getting  tipsy  together  at  .Richmond,  in  Virginia,  at  the  time  of 
Burr's  trial.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  odd  way  in  which  this  mad  world 
is  governed,  when  a  secretary  of  state  of  a  stern  republic  gives  away 
offices  of  the  kind  at  the  recommendation  of  a  jovial  little  man  of  the 
seas  like  Jack  Nicholson. 
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The  next  day  Mr.  Irving  was  informed  that  his  old  friend 
Paulding,  who  was  at  "Washington  at  the  time,  had  earnestly 
seconded  the  appointment,  and  indeed  had  been  a  principal 
hand  in  promoting  it.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Paulding  strongly  urging  his  acceptance,  and 
advising  him  in  that  event  to  repair  immediately  to  London 
to  meet  Mr.  McLane,  the  newly-appointed  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James,  about  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  wrote 
to  that  gentleman  the  next  day  as  follows  : 

To  Louis  McLANE,  London. 

Alhambra,  Granada,  July  22, 1829. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  just  received  intelligence  of  my  being  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  legation  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  that  I 
am  expected  to  join  you  in  London  as  soon  as  possible.  It  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  sir,  to  be  associated  in  office  with  one  of  whom 
public  report  and  the  private  communications  of  my  friends  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  eulogy.  I  shall  make  all  possible  despatch  in 
arriving  at  London,  but  must  crave  indulgence  should  I  not  be  there 
as  early  as  you  could  wish.  This  intelligence  has  been  entirely  un- 
expected, and  has  found  me  in  the  midst  of  occupations  and  engage- 
ments of  a  literary  nature,  from  which  it  will  require  a  few  days  to 
disentangle  myself.  The  travelling  in  Spain,  also,  is  slow,  particularly 
at  this  sultry  season.  I  trust,  however,  I  shall  be  able  to  join  you 
towards  the  end  of  August. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  sir,  I  remain  with  great  respect  and 
esteem,  Your  very  humble  servant, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  Mr.  Everett  he  wrote  the  same  day : 

Alhambra,  July  22,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  perceive  your  name 
among  the  number  of  those  who  have  fallen  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
old  general's  sword  ;  which  certainly  spares  not.  As  you  seemed  to 
be  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  event,  and  are  so  independent 
of  official  honours  by  your  varied  talent  and  resources,  I  presume  it 
has  not  much  shaken  your  philosophy.  I  fancy  you  must  have  been 
somewhat  surprised  among  the  list  of  appointments  to  see  my  name 
as  secretary  of  legation  at  London.  You  could  not  be  more  surprised 
than  I  was  myself.  I  have  neither  sought  nor  desired  office,  nor  has 
any  application  been  made  for  me  by  my  family  or  friends.  But  so  it 
is  in  this  world ;  they  take  from  those  who  are  willing  and  capable, 
and  give  to  the  indifferent  and  incompetent.  I  have  been  completely 
perplexed  by  this  matter  for  a  few  days  past.  I  have  no  inclination 
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for  office  ;  and  I  question  whether  I  have  a  turn  for  it ;  my  recluse 
literary  life,  for  some  time  past,  has  almost  unfitted  me  for  the  bustle 
and  business  of  the  world,  and  I  have  no  political  ambition  to  urge 
me  forward  in  an  official  career.  My  brothers  and  my  most  particular 
friends,  however,  have  all  written  to  me,  urging  me  so  strongly  to 
accept  this,  that  I  have  yielded  to  their  wishes  in  opposition  to  my 
own.  As  the  office  has  been  unsought  by  me,  so  in  accepting  it  I 
shall  have  it  clearly  understood  that  I  commit  myself  to  no  set  of 
men  or  measures,  but  mean,  as  heretofore,  to  keep  myself  as  clear  as 
possible  of  all  party  politics,  and  to  continue  to  devote  all  my  spare 
time  to  general  literature. 

*  *  *  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  favourable  opinion  you  express 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Granada.  I  have  had  no  intelligence  from  Eng- 
land since  its  publication.  *  *  *  I  have  been  passing  eight  or  ten 
weeks  delightfully  in  this  old  enchanted  palace,  and  know  not  how  I 
shall  relish  the  smoke,  the  noise,  the  hurry,  and  the  common-place  of 
London  after  such  a  tranquil  and  poetic  abode.  *  *  *  I  am  glad  that 
Don  Jorge*  is  likely  soon  to  get  his  work  into  print;  as  the  old 
wives  say,  he  has  had  a  trying  time  of  it. 

Ever  faithfully,  your  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IKVING. 

To  his  brother  Ebenezer  he  wrote  the  same  day  (July  22) 
that  his  first  thought  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  to  decline,  but  perceiving  it  was  the  earnest  wish 
of  his  relatives,  he  had  resolved  to  accept : 

I  have  been  in  a  great  measure  inclined  also  to  this  determination 
(he  adds)  by  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  the  office  has  been 
offered  me  by  government,  without  any  view  to  party  purposes,  and 
without  any  solicitation  by  me  or  my  friends.  I  consider  it,  there- 
fore, as  emanating  from  my  country,  and  a  proof  of  the  good  will  of 
my  countrymen,  and  in  this  light  it  is  most  nattering  and  gratifying 
to  me.  ^  It  is  singular  how  circumstances  conspire  to  prolong  my  ab- 
sence from  home.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  America 
this  year.  When  I  left  Seville,  I  packed  up  my  books  in  trunks  and 
left  them  there  ready  to  be  shipped  for  New  York.  It  was  my  plan, 
after  making  a  tour  in  Andalusia  and  revisiting  Granada,  to  embark 
for  England,  make  literary  arrangements  in  London,  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  Peter  and  our  connexions  in  Birmingham,  and  set  sail  in  the 
autumn  for  New  York.  This  appointment  breaks  up  all  this  plain, 
and  again  puts  off  my  return  to  an  indefinite  period.  This  is  a  great 
source  of  regret,  for  the  desire  to  return  home  has  been  continually 
growing  upon  me,  and  all  my  schemes  for  a  long  time  past  have  been 
shaped  towards  that  end. 

*  The  translator  of  the  Sketch  Book  into  Spanish. 
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To  PETEK  IRVING,  Rouen. 

Alhambra,  July  22,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  July  6th, 
enclosing  those  of  J.  K.  Paulding  and  Beasley.  You  will  have  seen 
by  my  previous  letter  that  I  had  guessed  at  your  wishes  with  respect 
to  my  appointment ;  but  your  letter  gives  me  great  satisfaction  in 
expressing  your  opinion  so  decidedly.  I  now  feel  assured  and  con- 
tented in  the  decision  I  had  made.  Never  hesitate  to  give  me  your 
advice  in  all  matters,  whether  trivial  or  important.  You  are  my 
better-half,  and  in  most  matters  I  have  more  confidence  in  your  judg- 
ment than  in  my  own. 

I  shall  leave  the  Alhambra  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  but  I 
shall  leave  it  with  great  regret.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  had  so  deli- 
cious an  abode,  and  never  can  I  expect  to  meet  with  such  another. 
The  weather  is  now  intolerably  hot,  and  even  reaches  some  of  the 
main  halls  and  courts  of  the  palace,  but  I  have  a  delightful  retreat  in 
the  halls  of  the  baths,  which  are  almost  subterranean,  and  as  cool  as 
grottos.  For  a  fortnight  past  the  old  Count  of  Luque  has  been 
living  in  the  Alhambra  for  his  health.  His  chief  infirmity,  however, 
is  old  age,  which  even  the  airs  of  the  Alhambra  cannot  cure.  He  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  grand  captain,  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova, 
and  appears  to  have  some  remains  of  gunpowder  propensities,  as  he 
lias  been  a  great  chasseur  in  his  time,  and  even  now  amuses  himself 
with  firing  at  swallows  from  the  balconies  of  the  hall  of  ambassadors 
in  the  lofty  tower  of  Cornares.  The  old  gentleman  and  myself  eat 
our  meals  together  in  the  Patio  de  los  Leones,  amongst  flowers  and 
fountains,  and  in  the  evening  the  countess  comes  up  to  the  Alhambra 
with  a  little  party  to  play  at  Tresillo.  I  have  this  morning  accom- 
panied the  old  gentleman  to  town,  and  been  over  the  whole  of  his 
palace,  which  is  of  his  own  planning  and  building,  and  an  odd  piece 
of  architecture  it  is.  In  his  archives  I  found  a  sword  of  the  grand 
captain — and  in  the  garret,  covered  with  dust,  several  unwieldy 
arquebuses,  with  matchlocks,  which,  doubtless,  made  a  great  noise 
in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Granada. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  despatch  to  Mr.  McLane,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  bis  brother  Peter,  conveying  the  opinion 
of  some  friends  that  the  office  conferred  was  below  his 
talents  and  standing  in  the  world,  to  which  he  replied  as 
follows : 

Alhambra,  July  25,  1829. 

I  have  just  received  your  letters  of  July  9  and  12.     It  is  too  late 

to  be  influenced  by  the  afterthoughts  of  honest  ,  suggested  by 

the  conversation  of  ,  as  I  have  already  written  to  Mr.  McLane 

that  I  would  join  him  in  London.     There  is  much  force  in  what  they 
say ;  but,  after  all,  their  objections  are  merely  on  motives  of  self- 
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pride  ;  that  I  ought  to  hold  myself  above  such  minor  appointments, 
&c.  Such  objections  have  little  weight  with  me ;  the  only  reputa- 
tion of  which  I  am  ambitious  is  not  to  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
official  station.  Had  the  office  of  minister  to  London,  or  consul  to 
the  same  place,  been  offered,  mere  considerations  of  convenience 
would  have  determined  my  choice  between  the  two.  Whatever 
ambition  I  possess  is  entirely  literary.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how 
much  the  habit  of  turning  my  thoughts  to  this  point  continually  has 
made  me  careless  about  all  others.  I  accepted  this  appointment, 
therefore,  because  it  would  gratify  my  friends,  and  would  link  me 
with  my  country.  *  *  *  I  am  perfectly  content,  therefore,  for  a  time 
to  be  secretary  of  legation.  If  the  world  thinks  I  ought  to  be 
minister,  so  much  the  better ;  the  world  honours  me,  but  I  do  not 
degrade  myself.  I  have  the  same  feeling  in  this  respect  that  I  have 
always  had  on  points  of  precedence ;  1  care  not  who  takes  the  lead 
of  me  in  entering  an  apartment,  or  sits  above  me  at  table.  It  is 
better  that  half  a  dozen  should  say  why  is  he  seated  so  low  down, 
than  any  one  should  casually  say  what  right  has  he  to  be  at  the  top. 
So  much  for  these  objections.  *  *  * 

To  EBENEZER  IRVING,  ESQ. 

Alhambra,  July  25,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — *  *  *  While  I  was  balancing  in  my  mind 
what  route  to  take  for  England,  a  young  English  gentleman,  by  the 
name  of  Sneyd,  arrived  here,  bringing  letters  of  introduction  to  me. 
He  appears  to  be  well  bred,  well  informed,  and  of  highly  prepossess- 
ing appearance.  Fortunately,  his  plans  require  him  likewise  to  be  in 
London  about  the  end  of  August,  and  he  had  marked  out  a  route  for 
himself  precisely  the  one  I  most  wished  to  take,  but  which  I  had  felt 
unwilling  to  travel  alone  in  this  sultry  season,  where  one  must  travel 
much  at  night,  and  be  more  exposed  to  robbers,  &c.  We  have  agreed 
to  travel  together,  therefore,  and  shall  set  off  in  the  course  of  three 
days.  Our  route  lies  through  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of  Spain  \ 
viz.  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  &c.,  some  of  the  finest  and  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  peninsula.  We  enter  France  at  Perpignan,  and 
go  from  thence  to  Montpelier,  up  the  Rhone  to  Lyons,  make  a 
little  detour  to  Geneva,  and  from  thence  direct  to  Paris.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  interesting  route  ;  I  only  regret  that  we  have  to  travel 
rather  rapidly  and  in  so  sultry  a  season. 

To  Peter  lie  writes,  July  28th : 

I  have  just  received  your  letter,  covering  that  of  Edward  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Van  Buren,  &c.  I  leave  Granada  this  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock  in  a  kind  of  rumble-tumble  called  a  tartana,  on  two  wheels. 
We  put  in  mattresses  on  which  we  lounge,  and  knock  our  heads  to- 
gether;  but  it  is  better  than  travelling  on  horseback  in  this  hot 
weather.  I  am  now  about  to  run  the  gauntlet  along  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  provinces,  and  if  I  get  out  of  Spain  without  being  robbed,  I 
shall  really  consider  myself  remarkably  fortunate.  The  great  part  of 
our  baggage,  however,  goes  on  by  Corsarios,  who  are  numerous  and 
well  armed.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

WASHINGTON  LIVING. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Departure  from  Granada — Last  Look  of  the  Alhambra — Journey  in  a 
Tartana — Unexpected  Civility  of  the  Duke  de  Gor — Robber  Mementoes 
— Spanish  Travelling — Mournful  Fate  of  his  travelling  Companion — 
First  Impressions  of  diplomatic  Life  at  London — Bargain  in  America 
for  Moore's  Life  of  Byron — Two  Letters  from  Moore  on  the  Subject — 
Newton — William  E.  "West — Determines  to  eschew  literary  Drudgery, 
and  give  diplomatic  Life  a  Trial — Resolves  upon  a  Life  of  Washington. 

TWELVE  days  after  his  departure  from  Granada,  Mr. 
Irving  writes  as  follows  from  Valencia  to  Henry  Brevoort : 

I  had  intended  writing  to  you  from  the  Alhambra,  but  the  time  for 
my  departure  arrived  before  I  had  half  finished  with  my  corre- 
spondents. I  cannot  express  to  you  how  sensibly  I  feel  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  late  appointment.  I  am  gratified  that  my 
brothers  consulted  you  concerning  it,  as  I  know  you  to  consider  mv 
affairs  both  with  brotherly  feeling  and  with  knowledge  of  the  world. 
As  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  wish  of  my  friends  that  I  should 
accept  this  appointment,  I  have  done  so ;  but  I  assure  you  when  I 
took  my  last  look  at  the  Alhambra  from  the  mountain  road  of  Granada, 
I  felt  like  a  sailor  who  has  just  left  a  tranquil  port  to  launch  upon  a 
stormy  and  treacherous  sea.  *  *  * 

I  left  the  Alhambra  on  the  29th  July,  after  having  passed  between 
two  and  three  months  there  in  a  kind  of  Oriental  dream.  Never  shall 
I  meet  on  earth  with  an  abode  so  much  to  my  taste,  or  so  suited  to 
my  habits  and  pursuits.  The  sole  fault  was,  that  the  softness  of  the 
climate,  the  silence  and  serenity  of  the  place,  the  odour  of  flowers,  and 
the  murmur  of  fountains  had  a  soothing  and  voluptuous  effect  that  at 
times  almost  incapacitated  me  for  work,  and  made  me  feel  like  the 
Knight  of  Industry,  when  so  pleasingly  enthralled  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence. 

I  set  out  for  Granada  on  my  long  journey  for  England  in  company 
with  a  young  Englishman,  Mr.  lialph  Sneyd.  He  is  an  Oxonian, 
*  *  *  and  well  bred,  intelligent,  and  amiable.  We  have  made  our 
journey  to  this  place  in  a  kind  of  covered  cart,  called  a  tartana, 
drawn  by  a  mule.  In  this  we  put  two  mattresses,  on  which  we  lolled 
as  we  were  trundled  along  the  mountain  roads  at  the  average  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles  a  day.  The  heat  of  the  weather  at  this  season  of 
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the  year  made  it  unadvisable  to  travel  on  horseback,  and  as  it  was, 
we  were  obliged  to  lie » by  several  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  travel  very  early  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  evenings. 

To  bis  brother  Peter  be  writes  six  days  before  from 
Murcia,  when  only  about  two  hundred  miles  on  bis  journey : 

Our  tartana  resembles  a  covered  English  market-cart.  *  *  *  It  is 
the  most  lounging  mode  of  travelling  I  ever  knew.  We  walk  a  great 
part  of  the  way  where  the  road  is  pleasant  and  good.  Our  journey 
has  been  through  a  mountainous,  sunburnt  country,  wild  and  solitary, 
with  here  and  there  little  valleys  of  great  verdure  and  luxuriance,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  general  sterility.  *  *  *  In  the  course  of 
our  journey  I  met  with  unexpected  marks  of  the  kindness  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Gor.  Within  a  league  of  Guadix  a  carriage  was 
waiting  for  us,  in  which  was  the  administrator  of  the  duke's  estates 
in  that  neighbourhood.  He  conducted  us  to  the  duke's  house  in, 
Guadix,  which  he  informed  us  was  at  our  command  as  long  as  we 
chose  to  remain  there.  Several  canons  of  the  cathedral  and  other 
persons  of  the  place  called  to  see  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Ices  and  other  refreshments  were  served  us,  and  an  excellent  supper 
prepared  for  us.  Sancho  Panza  would  have  considered  himself  in 
paradise  in  such  an  abode,  but  we  left  it  about  daybreak,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gor,  a  small  village  from  which  the  duke  takes  his  title.  It 
is  situated  in  a  little  green  valley  at  the  foot  of  lofty  and  rocky  moun- 
tains. Here  we  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  and  dined  in  the  old  family 
castle,  now  almost  a  ruin,  and  inhabited  as  a  farm-house  by  one  of  the 
administrators  of  the  duke,  who  had  received  orders  to  entertain  us. 
I  was  extremely  gratified  by  these  marks  of  attention  of  the  duke,  as 
he  had  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject. 

I  have  been  unexpectedly  pleased  with  Murcia,  of  which  I  had 
heard  nothing.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river,  in  the 
midst  of  delightful  gardens  and  orchards,  filled  with  the  finest  southern 
fruits,  with  here  and  there  lofty  palm-trees  to  give  an  Oriental  cha- 
racter to  the  scenery. 

Two  days  later,  August  6th,  he  writes  to  Peter  from 
Alicant : 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  after  a  very  interesting  journey  from 
Murcia.  The  road  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Seguras,  to  avoid  the 
sierra  of  Crevellente,  the  passes  of  which  are  very  much  infested  by 
robbers.  We  slept  one  night  at  Orchuela,  where  Tadmore  of  yore 
played  off  the  trick  of  manning  his  walls  with  women  armed  with  reeds. 
It  is  in  a  most  romantic,  delicious  country.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Seguras  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of  Spain.  It  is  level 
as  a  table,  and  is  a  continued  garden  for  many  leagues,  covered  with 
groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.,  with  palm  and  date- 
trees.  This  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  which  is  compared  to  the 
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delta  of  the  Nile,  is  bordered  by  great  rocky  mountains,  picturesque 
in  their  outlines  and  sublime  from  their  very  nakedness  and  sterility. 
We  passed  part  of  a  day  at  Elche,  which  has  the  complete  appearance 
of  an  Oriental  town.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  the  domes  are  of 
glazed  tiles,  an  imitation  of  brass  and  copper,  that  glisten  against  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  seem  to  increase  the  sultry  look  of  the  place,  and 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  immense  groves  of  date-trees.  I  felt  as  if 
suddenly  transported  into  Egypt. 

We  leave  this  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  a  tartana,  and  have 
procured  of  the  governor  the  escort  of  two  soldiers,  to  continue  with 
us  for  two  days,  until  we  have  passed  through  some  dangerous  denies 
of  the  mountains,  and  have  reached  the  main  post-road  to  Valencia  ; 
after  which  I  trust  we  shall  have  little  more  to  apprehend  from  this 
kind  of  gentry. 

In  the  two  days  here  mentioned,  in  which  he  passed 
through  some  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  country  for 
robbers,  he  writes : 

We  have  seen  innumerable  crosses  by  the  roadside ;  mementoes  of 
unfortunate  travellers  ;  and  also  the  skulls  of  robbers  hanging  in  iron 
cages.  At  one  place  four  robbers  were  brought  in  who  had  been 
recently  captured.  In  another,  the  dead  body  of  a  robber  chieftain, 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  head  by  the  alcalde  of  the  village. 
We  have  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  travel  unmolested,  and 
have  at  length  reached  a  place  from  whence  a  line  of  diligence  con- 
tinues on  to  France. 

Prom  this  place,  which  was  Valencia,  his  letter  to  Brevoorfc 
was  dated,  from  which  I  have  given  an  extract  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chapter.  I  continue  with  some  further 
extracts  from  the  same  letter : 

We  have  traversed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Murcia,  have  touched 
at  Alicant,  and  passed  over  a  part  of  the  rich  plain  of  Valencia.  la 
our  route  we  bordered  along  the  country  lately  desolated  by  earth- 
quakes, where  the  earth  is  still  in  a  feverish  state,  and  where  we  saw 
traces  of  the  effects  of  the  recent  convulsions,  in  the  walls  of  the 
churches,  convents,  and  houses.  Though  the  towns  through  which  we 
passed  were  not  those  which  had  most  suffered,  yet  we  found  many  of 
the  inhabitants  still  living  in  huts  of  reeds  and  clay  slightly  put 
together,  so  as  to  yield  to  any  agitation  of  the  earth.  We  heard  one 
still  morning  the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  but  were  not  sensible  of 
any  movement  of  the  earth ;  we  have  since  heard  that  it  was  more 
violent  in  another  part  of  the  country.  Our  route  has  led  us  through 
many  very  wild  and  picturesque  scenes,  and  many  delicious  valleys, 
but  the  general  character  of  the  Spanish  scenery  is  stern,  mountainous, 
and  arid,  partaking  more  of  a  melancholy  sublimity  than  of  luxuriance 
or  beauty.  We  have  been  through  some  of  the  tracts  also  most  noted 
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for  robbers,  but  have  escaped  without  being  obliged  to  pay  toll, 
though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  we  had  no  other  escort  but  a 
long-legged  Portuguese,  with  a  musket,  who  acted  as  our  servant 
along  the  road.  Travelling  through  the  greater  part  of  Spain  is  pretty 
much  the  same  at  present  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Don  Quixote.  The 
ppsadas  and  ventas  have  seldom  anything  to  give  you;  you  must 
either  bring  your  provisions  with  you,  or  forage  for  them  through  the 
village.  Our  beds  at  night  were 'the  mattresses  we  brought  in  the 
cart,  which  were  spread  on  the  floor,  and  we  laid  on  them  in  our 
clothes.  The  mattresses  of  the  inns,  where  they  possess  such  con- 
veniences, are  not  to  be  trusted  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  diligence  road,  and  shall  henceforth 
travel  more  rapidly.  To-morrow  evening  we  start  in  the  diligence  for 
Barcelona,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  hope  to  cross  the  Pyrenees 
and  find  myself  in  the  gay  country  of  France.  I  assure  you,  however, 
I  shall  leave  Spain  with  'feelings  of  great  regret.  A  residence  ot 
between  three  and  four  years  in  it  has  reconciled  me  to  many  of  its 
inconveniences  and  defects,  and  I  have  learned  more  and  more  to  like 
both  the  country  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Irving  remained  in  Paris  a  fortnight  with  his  brother 
Peter,  when,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  McLane  at  Ports- 
mouth, he  set  off  to  meet  him  in  London. 

In  a  letter  of  October  6,  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris,  dated 
from  that  city,  to  which  he  had  now  returned,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  five  years,  he  has  this  allusion  to  the  fate  of 
the  travelling  companion  with  whom  he  left  Granada,  and 
whom  he  describes  to  her  as  "  of  an  old  family  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  Sneyds,  a  young  lady  of  which  family,  if  you  recol- 
lect was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andre." 

For  three  or  four  days  that  we  continued  at  Barcelona  I  was  en- 
grossed by  the  illness  of  my  travelling  companion,  who  was  laid  up  by 
a  fever,  the  consequence  of  too  much  exposure  to  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  he  could  bear  travelling  we  set  off  in  the  diligence,  and  such  was 
his  eagerness  to  get  to  England  that  we  did  not  go  to  bed  until  we 
arriveid  at  Paris,  travelling  nine  days  and  nights  incessantly.  The 
consequence  was  a  return  of  his  fever,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  several  days  at  Paris.  His  object  was  to  get  to  England  by  the 
beginning  of  September,  as  he  was  to  be  presented  to  a  living  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Another  income  of  about  the  same 
income  would  fall  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  he  was  to 
have  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds  from  his  mother.  He  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  be  married  next  spring  to  a  beautiful  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  British  consul  at  Cadiz,"  and  was  anxious  to  make 
every  arrangement  for  a  speedy  return  to  Spain.  All  these  prospects 
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winch  had  animated  him  throughout  our  journey,  and  had  been  the 
themes  of  our  frequent  conversation,  bad  made  him  more  and  more 
impatient  to  get  on  the  nearer  he  arrived  to  his  journey's  end.  After 
being  several  days  in  bed  at  Paris,  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  re- 
turn of  strength  to  set  off  with  all  haste  for  England.  Poor  fellow ! 
on  my  arrival  in  London  I  was  shocked  at  receiving  intelligence  of 
his  death !  The  scenes  I  have  had  with  his  afflicted  *"  parents  are  too 
painful  to  be  repeated. 

The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  concludes : 

As  yet  I  can  form  no  idea  how  diplomatic  life  will  agree  with  me. 
So  far  it  has  been  a  complete  interruption  to  all  my  literary  avoca- 
tions. I  am  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
friends ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  not  have  consulted  the  inte- 
rests both  of  them  and  myself  more  truly  by  adhering  entirely  to  my 
literary  career. 

I  am  anxious  to  pay  our  relations  in  Birmingham  a  visit,  but  at 
present  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  leave  London ;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to 
do  so  until  I  have  accompanied  Mr.  McLane  in  his  visits  of  ceremony 
to  the  principal  officers  of  the  government  and  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, &c.  It  is  extremely  tantalising  to  be  within  ten  hours' 
journey  of  the  family  at  Birmingham,  after  a  separation  of  between 
five  and  six  years,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  it  a  visit ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  privations  attendant  upon  being  no  longer  my  own  master. 

An  impatience  of  restraint,  a  love  of  leisure  and  of  ample 
freedom,  a  hatred  of  all  tasks  upon  time  or  talent,  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  author,  and  would  no  doubt  incline  him  at 
first  to  chafe  at  these  trammels  of  official  station,  which  he 
felt  bound  to  respect,  and  would  not  willingly  slight.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  became  reconciled  to  his 
new  functions,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  letter,  which 
gives  also  some  glimpses  of  old  acquaintances : 

To  PETER  IRVIXG,  ESQ.,  Rouen. 

London,  Oct.  16,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, —  *  *  *  Ever  since  my  arrival  in  London  I 
have  been  so  unsettled  and  so  hurried  about  my  various  concerns  that 
I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  devote  to  literary  matters.  Mr.  McLane 
being  a  stranger  in  London,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  confined  to  his 
bed  by  illness,  has  needed  my  assistance  incessantly.  We  have  also 
had  all  our  visits  of  ceremony  to  perform,  which  in  this  huge  wilder- 
ness of  a  city  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  trust  the  hurry  and 
bustle  is  now  over,  and  that  I  shall  begin  to  have  more  time  to  myself. 
Mr.  McLane  is  settled  in  a  very  commodious  house,  No.  9,  Chandos- 
street,  Cavendish-square;  and  I  have  taken  lodgings  immediately 
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opposite  in  the  same  street,  so  that  in  half  a  minute  I  can  step  from 
my  own  sitting-room  to  the  office  of  the  legation,  which  is  a  very 
comfortable  one,  and  entirely  at  my  command.  There  is  likely  to  be 
but  moderate  scribe  work  in  the '  legation,  and  Mr.  McLane  seems 
disposed  to  take  the  greater  part  of  that  off  my  hands,  by  employing 
young  Walsh,  who  is  attached  to  the  legation,  and  whose  father 
wishes  him  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  McLane  as  a  kind  of  private 
secretary.  *  *  * 

Leslie  continues  rising  in  reputation.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
paintings  he  has  produced  during  my  absence,  as  they  are  dispersed 
in  the  collections  of  various  noblemen.  He  is  about  a  large  picture, 
which  will  be  a  very  rich  one — Falstaff  regaling  at  the  table  of  Jus- 
tice Shallow.  In  this  he  introduces  most  of  the  characters  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  &c.  He  is  at  the  same  time  painting  a 
smaller  piece — Uncle  Toby  looking  into  the  Widow  Wadman's  eye. 
It  is  admirable — the  figures  much  larger  than  those  he  used  to  paint, 
and  executed  with  great  spirit  and  freedom,  and  a  happy  union  of 
beauty  and  humour. 

King  Stephen  has  opened  Drury  Lane  with  very  tolerable  pro- 
spects, considering  the  depressed  state  of  theatres.  He  has  kindly 
put  me  on  his  free  list.  He  looks  like  the  description  of  the  "  olo. 
commodore,"  who  had  been  so  terribly  knocked  about  by  the  bullets 
and  the  gout,  having  chalk-stones  forming  on  his  knuckles,  and  roll- 
ing heavily  in  his  gait. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Frank  Ogden  a  few  days  since.  He  is  quartered 
in  our  old  lodgings  under  the  care  of  the  gentle  Mrs.  Kay,  now  a  little 
more  advanced  in  life,  and  a  demure  widow.  She  has  tucked  him 
into  the  French  bed,  which  she  says  Mr.  Peter  Irving  used  to  think 
the  most  comfortable  in  the  world;  though  Frank  finds  it  rather 
short  for  his  long  legs.  He  has  Mr.  Peter's  easy-chair  also,  and 
keeps  Mr.  Washington's  room  and  bed  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
friend.  He  says  he  shall  always  have  a  bed  and  plate  and  knife  and 
fork  for  you  and  myself  when  we  choose  to  come  to  Liverpool.  Mrs. 
Kay  speaks  of  you  with  kind  remembrance  as  one  of  the  nicest  men 
she  ever  knew,  and  includes  me  also  in  her  grateful  eulogies. 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  his  brother  Ebenezer  he  writes : 

*  *  *  The  reception  I  have  met  with  among  my  English  friends, 
after  my  long  absence,  has  been  most  flattering,  and  I  have  received 
repeated  expressions  of  kindness  and  good  wfll  from  various  officers 
of  the  government,  who  have  taken  occasion  to  express  their  satisfac- 
tion at  my  having  been  appointed  to  the  legation.  As  I  am  now 
settled  in  lodgings,  I  shall  have  more  time  to  myself,  and  intend  im- 
mediately to  take  hold  of  the  large  edition  of  Columbus  and  make  the 
proposed  corrections  in  it.  *  *  * 
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I  requested  in  my  last  that  you  would  let  me  have  a  statement  of 
my  pecuniary  affairs  that  I  might  know  how  I  stand,  and  what  income 
I  can  calculate  upon. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  solicit 
explicit  information  respecting  the  amount  of  his  funds  in 
America,  but  he  was  always  extremely  easy  about  money 
matters,  and  his  brothers  Ebenezer  and  John  thought  it  best 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  lest  he 
should  remove  them  to  England,  or  invest  them  in  some 
hazardous  speculation  on  the  Continent.  "  Your  investment 
in  Bolivar  mines,"  writes  John  to  him,  "  and  in  steam-boats 
in  Trance,  had  given  me  uneasiness  on  your  account,  and  I 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  funds  which  had  been  accumulated 
for  you  in  this  country  were  suffered  to  remain  here  that 
they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  keep  them 
secured  to  you,  and  enable  you  to  reap  a  permanent  benefit 
from  them."  Ebenezer  lent  himself  the  more  readily  to  this 
reserve,  that  he  feared  the  generous  disposition  of  Washing- 
ton would  give  away  too  freely,  before  he  had  secured  an 
ample  independence.  "  You  should  first  determine,"  he 
writes  to  him  on  an  occasion  when  his  brother  had  directed 
the  payment  of  2000  dollars  in  wedding  presents,  "  what  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  yourself  and  Peter,  and  put 
that  amount  securely  by,  before  you  undertake  to  give  way 
to  your  generous  feelings." 

I  notice  your  kind  solicitude  (writes  Washington  in  reply  to  this 
caution)  lest  I  should  give  away  my  funds  too  freely,  but  you  need 
not  be  apprehensive  on  that  account.  I  am  guided  in  all  these  matters 
by  proper  calculations.  *  *  *  You  say  that  I  ought  to  determine 
what  amount  per  annum  is  sufficient  for  Peter  and  myself,  and  to 
realise  and  keep  that  untouched,  before  disbursing  to  others.  This 
leads  me  to  request  that  one  provision  should  be  made  on  Peter's  ac- 
count. Let  sufficient  amount  be  invested  in  stock  to  produce  him 

dollars  annually.     Let  it  be  placed  apart,  free  from  all  pledge, 

lieu,  or  other  embarrassment,  and  quite  disconnected  with  your  own 
money  matters,  and  as  secure  as  possible  from  the  risks  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade. 

In  the  following  letter  we  find  the  author  undertaking  to 
make  a  bargain  in  America  for  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  and 
Godwin's  Cloudesley.  For  the  English  copyright  of  The 
Life,  Moore  was  to  receive  from  Murray  4000  guineas,  and 
lie  intimates  in  his  diary  that  he  should  be  satisfied  if  he  got 
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from  America  300  pounds.     It  will  be  perceived  hereafter 
that  his  wishes  were  gratified  : 

To  EBENEZER  IRVING. 

London,  Nov.  6,  1829. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — Either  by  the  present  or  the  ensuing  packet 
ship  you  will  receive  a  parcel  of  manuscript,  being  the  first  part  of 
The  Life  of  Byron,  by  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet.  I  wish  you  to  act 
in  respect  to  this  work  as  you  would  if  it  were  my  own ;  that  is  to  say, 
make  the  best  bargain  you  can  with  some  principal  bookseller  for  the 
purchase  of  it.  Moore  is  my  particular  friend ;  our  friendship  is  of 
several  years'  standing,  and  has  ever  been  of  the  most  unreserved  and 
cordial  kind.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  for  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  his  amiable  family ;  and  it  will  be  very  important  for 
him  just  now  to  make  something  additional  from  the  American  pub- 
lication of  his  work.  The  work  will  be  published  in  London  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  but  I  presume  may  be  published  in  America  in  two 
octavos.  It  will  be  extremely  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
great  sale.  As  you  will  be  enabled  to  give  a  bookseller  a  decided 
start  so  as  to  distance  all  competition,  if  not  virtually  to  secure  a 
copyright,  you  ought  to  receive  a  very  large  sum  for  the  work.  The 
bargain,  however,  must  be  struck  quickly,  and  the  work  put  to  press 
without  delay.  Should  there  be  any  demur  or  slowness  to  make  a 
bargain  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  you  may  tell  them  you  are  in- 
structed in  such  case  to  print  and  publish  the  work  at  my  expense 
and  risk  for  the  benefit  of  the  author.  I  cannot  think,  however,  but 
that  there  will  be  an  eagerness  to  secure  a  work  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  make  more  noise  and  have  a  wider  circulation  than  any  work  that 
has  appeared  for  some  time  past. 

There  must  be  one  or  two  provisoes  made  ;  viz.  that  the  MSS.  or 
printed  sheets  of  the  work  be  not  shown  about,  and  that  no  scraps  be 
permitted  to  appear  beforehand  in  the  public  papers ;  and  that  the 
publication  of  the  work  shall  not  take  place  until  authorised  by  Mr. 
Moore  himself,  who  will  state  by  letter  the  day  when  it  may  be 'given 
to  the  public.  Should  anything  prevent  your  attention  to  this  matter, 
I  wish  you  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Brevoort,  or,  if  he  be  absent,  of 
some  other  person  in  whom  you  can  have  full  confidence.  I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  something  very  handsome  should  be  procured 
for  this  work;  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  a  round  sum. 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  likewise  have  another  commission  of  the  kind 
for  you  to  execute.  You  will  receive  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  novel  by  Mr.  Godwin  (author  of  Caleb  William's,  &c.). 
The  novel  will  be  in  three  volumes.  The  two  last  volumes  will  be 
sent  in  sheets  as  printed.  I  have  likewise  promised  Mr.  Godwin  (who 
is  in  very  limited  circumstances)  to  procure  for  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  some  American  bookseller  for  his  work.  The  bargain  must 
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be  made  promptly,  and  the  work  put  to  press,  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  this  early  copy.  As  Mr.  Godwin  has  great  celebrity,  and  as  his 
work  must  form  a  contrast  to  the  general  run  of  novels  of  the  day,  I 
should  think  it  would  command  a  ready  and  extensive  sale.  A  pub- 
lisher, therefore,  ought  to  pay  you  a  very  handsome  sum  for  thus 
effectually  securing  him  the  sole  publication  of  the  work. 

It  appears  by  bis  brother's  reply  that  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea, 
and  Carey,  first  made  an  offer  to  him  of  750  dollars  for  the 
Life,  which  they  afterwards  increased  to  1000  dollars.  James 
and  John  Harper  offered  850  dollars  at  first,  but  concluded 
a  contract  at  1500  dollars  ;  a  sum  wbich  came  very  oppor- 
tunely to  Moore  to  pay  for  some  repairs  on  Sloperton  Cottage. 
Both  publishers  were  loth  to  take  bold  of  Cloudesley.  The 
Harpers  promised  to  look  over  the  manuscript,  and  if  it  met 
tbeir  approval,  said  they  might  give  100  dollars ;  but  on  re- 
ceiving it  they  returned  it,  and  declined  offering  anything. 

I  give  two  characteristic  letters  of  Moore,  wbicb  I  find 
among  Mr.  Irving' s  papers,  connected  with  tbe  successful 
result  of  this  negotiation : 

Sloperton  Cottage,  Jan.  31,  1831. 

MY'  DEAE  IRVING, — I  don't  like  to  bother  a  great  diplomat  such  as 
you  are  about  matters  of  the  shop — particularly  as  you  won't  come 
and  be  bothered  here  where  I  could  have  my  wicked  will  of  you — but 
time  flies,  and  the  golden  moment  (or  rather  silver  one)  for  the 
arrival  of  my  dollars  from  America  ought  to  be  here.  Do,  like  a 
good  fellow,  poke  them  up  a  little  about  it,  as,  if  the  cash  doesn't 
come,  I  must — go. 

1  would  (but  "for  the  same  dislike  of  pestering,  &c.)  have  asked  you 
to  send  out  my  sheets  of  Lord  Edward  for  me — but  sufficient  to  the 
day  are  the  dollars  thereof,  and  if  you  but  get  me  these  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  pounds  sterling  out  of  the  fire,  I  shall  give  you  a 
dinner  when  I  come  next  to  town,  at  the  Literary  Union,  and  have 
Tom  Campbell  (who  is  now  my  particular  friend)  to  meet  you.  He 
has,  indeed,  written  me  a  letter  which  does  him  the  highest  honour, 
and  shows  him  to  be  a  sound  fellow  at  bottom,  whatever  he  may  be 
at  top.  Seriously,  nothing  could  be  more  manly  and  warm-hearted 
than  the  abandon  with  which  he  has  again  thrown  himself  upon  my 
friendship  and  forgiveness. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Washington.  Mrs.  Moore,  who  pines  for 
you,  sends  her  best  regards  with  those  of, 

Ever  yours, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

March  11,  1831. 
MY  DEAE,  IEVING, —  You  are  the  very  man  for  my  money.    A 
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thousand  thanks  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  you  shall 
reap  the  usual  reward  by  having  more  inflicted  upon  you,  as  I  mean 
to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  services  in  the  same  way  about  my  Lord 
Edward.  It  grieved  me  not  to  see  you  while  I  was  in  town ;  though 
for  neither  seeing,  hearing,  or  smelling,  had  I  a  single  sense  left 
from  a  most  outrageous  cold  caught  on  my  way  from  Ireland.  I 
stayed  but  three  days  in  town,  and  made  one  effort  to  reach  you,  but 
fruitlessly. 

As  to  my  precious  bill,  I  must  beg  you  to  pay  it  into  the  hands  of 
my  partners  in  the  Row,  and  I  would  "say,  the  thirteen  pounds  too,  but 
that  Bessy  has  put  in  a  claim  for  that  fraction  for  herself ;  but  then 
how  to  get  hold  of  it — couldn't  you  just  run  down  with  it  to  her  some 
fine  morning  ?  it  would  be  a  galanterie  worthy  of  you. 

Ever  yours, 

T.  MOORE. 

The  following  extract,  with  some  report  of  his  old  cronies, 
is  from  a  letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  dated  December  7, 
written  just  after  he  had  returned  from  a  visit  of  three  or 
four  days  to  his  sister's  at  Birmingham,  with  an  account  of 
which  the  first  part  is  occupied : 

Newton  is  quite  the  fashion ;  everything  he  paints,  his  very  sketches 
and  studies,  are  eagerly  bought  up.  Leslie  is  working  assiduously  at 
his  great  picture,  Falstaff  and  his  companion  banquetiag  at  Master 
Shallow's.  It  will  be  his  greatest  work  as  to  study  and  execution. 
His  picture  of  Uncle  Toby  looking  into  Widow  Wadman's  eye  (which 
is  a  capital  hit)  is  half  done,  and  put  by  until  the  large  picture  is 
completed. 

Little  West,  the  painter,  is  at  the  country-seat  of  Francis  Baring, 
or  at  some  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  being  fully  employed  in  paint- 
ing up  the  whole  country.  He  has  been  in  town  but  once  in  two  or 
three  days  since  I  have  been  here,  when  we  had  a  merry  dinner,  he, 
Newton,  and  myself,  at  Mills's  lodgings.  I  expect  him  shortly  in. 
town,  to  remain. 

Father  Luke  is  in  Ireland,  where  he  has  been  very  successful.  He 
has  long  had  a  hankering  to  return  to  London,  and  wrote  to  Newton 
a  few  days  since,  mentioning  that  the  tidings  of  my  residence  here 
had  determined  him — having  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  strong 
green  tea  he  used  to  drink  at  our  lodgings.  He  has  authorised 
Newton,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  lodgings  for  him. 

Soon  after,  having  received  from  his  brother  Ebenezer  the 
"  financial  report"  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  applied, 
presenting  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  amount  of  funda 
in  his  hands,  the  proceeds  of  his  American  copyright,  he 
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gives  Peter  to  understand  that  he  should  not  think  it  essen- 
tial to  labour  in  his  literary  vocation : 

My  idea  (lie  says)  is  not  to  drudge  at  literary  lahour,  but  to  use  it 
as  an  agreeable  employment.  We  have  now  sufficient  funds  to  ensure 
us  a  decent  support,  should  we  choose  to  retire  upon  them.  We 
may,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  passing  pleasures  of  life,  and  mingle 
amusement  with  our  labours. 

I  feel  disposed,  now  that  I  am  in  diplomatic  life,  to  give  it  some 
little  trial.  The  labours  are  not  great,  especially  in  my  present 
situation.  It  introduces  me  to  scenes  and  affairs  of  high  interest, 
and  in  that  way,  perhaps,  prepares  me  for  higher  intellectual  labours. 
The  very  kind  and  flattering  manner,  also,  in  which  I  am  treated  in 
all  circles  is  highly  gratifying. 

Between  one  and  two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  this  ex- 
tract, I  find  the  following  entry  in  Mr.  Irving's  diary,  now 
about  to  be  laid  aside : 

November  %3rd. — Dined  at  Sir  Robert  Inglis's — present  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  daughter, 
Mr.  Miller — Sir  James  Mackintosh  proposed  to  me  to  join  him,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Moore,  in  their  historical  project. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr.  Irving  was  bending  his 
thoughts  to  a  Life  of  Washington,  and  vainly  flattering  him- 
self that  he  would  begin  upon  it  at  once,  as  we  gather  from 
this  intimation  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  dated  De- 
cember 18,  written  soon  after  some  overtures  from  Dr,  Lard- 
ner  for  a  History  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  was  at 
first  inclined  to  listen : 

I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  but 
have  determined  immediately  to  undertake  a  work  in  lieu  of  it,  which 
will  be  more  universally  popular ;  and  which,  if  tolerably  executed, 
must  be  a  valuable  and  lasting  property.  I  mean  a  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. I  shall  take  my  own  time  to  execute  it,  and  will  spare  no 
pains.  It  must  be  my  great  and  crowning  labour. 

Tears,  however,  were  to  elapse  before  this  final  labour  of 
his  pen  was  even  commenced. 
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CHAPTEE  LTI. 

Letter  to  Gouverneur  Kemble — Award  of  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature — The  Oxford  Honour— Sketch  of  William  IV. — 
Letter  to  Peter  Irving — Article  in  the  London  Quarterly — Letter  to 
Louis  McLane  from  Paris  after  the  Elevation  of  Louis  Philippe — Ex- 
tract from  a  Letter  to  the  same — Talleyrand — Literary  Concerns — Bre- 
voort — Dolgorouki — Peter  Powell — John  Randolph — The  Voyages  of 
the  Companions  of  Columbus  in  the  Press — Interruptions  of  his  official 
Situation — Distractions  of  London  Life — The  King  and  the  Mission — 
Newton — Leslie — Kenney — Payne — Receives  Notes  from  Murray  for  the 
Voyages. 

I  OPEN  this  chapter  with  a  letter  of  Mr.  Irving  to  his 
early  friend,  G-ouverneur  Kemble,  who  was  now  occupying 
his  bachelor  home  in  the  noble  solitude  of  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson.  It  was  situated  nearly  opposite  West  Point, 
and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  old  colonial  seat  of  Captain 
Philipse,  that  favourite  haunt  of  Irving,  Brevoort,  Kemble, 
and  Paulding,  in  days  long  gone  by.  Kemble  was  now  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  foundry,  from  which  he  occa- 
sionally supplied  the  government  with  cannon,  and  to  "  the 
forges  and  fires"  of  which  the  letter  alludes  : 

London,  Jan.  18,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  KEMBLE, — I  am  most  heartily  obliged  to  you  for  your 
letter,  which  smacks  so  much  of  old  times  and  early  fellowship ;  and 
I  take  it  the  more  kindly  of  you,  because  I  believe  I  was  in  your  debt 
for  one  or  two  previous  letters,  which  from  the  hurry  of  various 
aifairs  I  had  suffered  to  remain  unanswered.  I  had  hoped  and  de- 
signed to  have  been  by  this  time  once  more  among  you  all  in  New 
York,  and  had  trusted  to  find  in  you  a  boon  companion,  to  keep  me 
in  company  and  countenance  in  my  old  bachelorhood,  and  to  have 
philosophised  good  humouredly  with  me  on  all  we  had  seen  and  expe- 
rienced. This  diplomatic  appointment,  however,  has  toppled  down, 
all  my  air  castles,  and  has  fixed  me  for  a  time  amidst  the  smoke  and 
fog  of  London.  I  have  a  most  craving  desire  to  visit  old  friends  and 
old  scenes ;  and  there  is  no  place  I  should  feel  greater  delight  in  be- 
holding than  our  ancient  nest  in  the  highlands.  The  poor  captain  is 
gone !  and  I  should  miss  him  sadly,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I  should 
relish  your  stronghold  of  Cold  Spring  hugely.  I  cannot  act  up  to 
your  advice  in  keeping  myself  thin,  to  mount  your  hill  without  blow- 
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ing ;  I  have  a  villanous  propensity  to  grow  round  and  robustious, 
and  I  fear  the  beef  and  pudding  of  England  will  complete  the  ruin  of 
my  figure. 

I  was  surprised  a  few  days  since  by  a  visit  from  our  old  convive 

S ,  whom  I  have  often  dined  in  company  with  at  your  house  and 

the  captain's.  He  looks  a  little  the  worse  for  wear ;  his  face  has 
grown  to  a  dusky  red,  heightened  by  a  very  scanty  shock  of  white 
hair.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  old  times,  and  he  expresses 
a  resolution  to  revisit  New  York  immediately,  should  we  be  successful 
in  reopening  the  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies ;  in  which  case 
he  seems  sanguine  of  making  a  great  deal  of  money.  *  *  *  He  in- 
troduced to  me  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Brush,  whose 
father  I  used  likewise  to  see  at  your  house,  and  who  is  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  Spain,  for  which  country  I  shall  give  him  some  letters. 

I  often  see  a  lady  who  boasts  of  having  enjoyed  your  intimacy 

while  in  London.   I  mean  Miss ,  who  now  is  an  ancient  spinster, 

but  a  very  merry  and  bustling  one.  Her  mother  is-ftbCut  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  a  relic  of  tiie  ancient  Tory  times  of  New  York ; 
being  one  of  those  who  left,  I  believe,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution. 
Bating  her  high  Tory  notions,  she  is  a  thorough  American ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  far  as  love  for  the  soil  goes ;  for  otherwise,  I  believe  she 
looks  upon  the  nation  as  little  better  than  a  rebellious  race. 

Why  cannot  you  leave  your  forges  and  fires  in  the  highlands  for  a 
season,  and  take  a  lounge  for  a  few  months  in  London  ?  The  crossing 
of  the  ocean  at  present  is  nothing ;  and  you  might  be  back  before 
your  fires  had  gone  out  or  your  irons  grown  cold ;  and  return  too  with 
a  whole  budget  of  materials  for  after  thought  and  after  talk.  By  all 
accounts  you  must  have  made  money  enough  to  be  able  to  take*  the 
world  as  you  please ;  and  having  neither  wife  nor  child  to  anchor  you 
at  home,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  now  and  then  take  a 
cruise.  Think  of  this.  I  should  be  delighted  to  meet  you  in  London, 
and  you  and  Peter  and  myself  would  have  some  cozy  hours  together. 

Give  my  affectionate  regards  to  James  Pauldiug  and  his  wife,  and 
to  such  of  our  old  cronies  as  are  within  hail. 
I  am,  my  dear  Kemble, 

Ever  very  affectionately  your  old  friend, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

On  his  birthday,  the  third  of  April,  the  author  received 
verbal  intelligence  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  had 
that  day  voted  him  one  of  their  fifty  guinea  gold  medals. 
"  What  makes  this  the  more  gratifying,"  he  writes  to  Peter 
at  Birmingham,  "  is  that  the  other  medal  is  voted  to  Hallam, 
author  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Two  days  afterwards,  he  received  the  following  official 
announcement  of  the  intended  honour : 
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Eoyal  Society  of  Literature,  Parliament-street, 

April  5,  1830. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  held  on  Saturday  last, 


ol 

coveries,  one  of  the  Medals  was  adjudged  to  you. 

You  are  consequently  requested  to  attend  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  this  place  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
instant,  at  three  o'clock,  in  order  to  be  presented  with  the  said 
Medal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  CATTERMOLE,  Secretary. 

This  medal  has  a  figure  of  Mercury  on  one  side ;  on 
the  other  the  head  of  G-eorge  IV.,  with  the  inscription 
G-eorgius  IV.  Beg:  Soc:  Litt:  Fundator  et  Patronus: 
MDCCCXXIII.  Bound  the  rim  of  the  medal  is  inscribed : 
Washington  Irving.  Litt :  Human  :  Insigni. 

It  is  a  curious  incident  connected  with  its  history,  that 
after  his  return  to  America,  this  medal  was  once  secretly 
stolen,  and  as  furtively  restored  ;  the  tbief,  during  the  con- 
fusion of  a  fire  in  the  neighbourhood,  taking  it  from  the  safe 
of  his  brother's  office,  where  it  was  deposited,  and  after- 
ward slyly  opening  the  door  of  that  brother's  residence  at 
night  and  throwing  it  into  the  hall ;  a  compunctious  resti- 
tution to  which  the  inscription  no  doubt  contributed. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  presentation  of  the  gold 
medal,  as  if  honours,  like  misfortunes,  should  not  come 
single,  the  modest  Author  found  himself  committed  for  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  which  the  University  of  Oxford  proposed 
to  confer  on  him.  "  Overruling  the  ultra-modesty  of  your 
scruples,"  writes  the  Bev.  Arthur  Matthews,  May  19,  "  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  commit  you  with  the  academical  autho- 
rities of  Oxford,  where  you  will  be  due  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  annual  commemoration  in 
the  theatre,  at  which  it  is  usual  to  confer  honorary  degrees." 
It  was  not  without  great  diffidence  and  reluctance  that  Mr. 
Irving  yielded  to  a  compliment  which  so  many  are  found  to 
covet.  The  reception  of  the  proposed  honour,  however, 
was  deferred  to  another  year,  in  consequence  of  the  danger- 
ous illness  and  impending  death  of  the  king,  which  would 
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throw  a  gloom  over  every  tiling,  and  deprive  the  ceremony 
of  all  eclat. 

"  I  have  beard  nothing  further  on  the  subject  of  tbe  Ox- 
ford honour,"  be  writes  to  Peter,  June  6,  1831,  when  the 
year  had  nearly  rolled  round,  and  the  appointed  time  was 
approaching,  "  and  hope  the  matter  may  be  dropped."  It 
was  not  dropped,  however,  for  after  sealing  his  letter,  he 
opens  it  again  to  inform  his  brother  in  a  postscript  that  the 
degree  was  unanimously  awarded  him ;  that  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  15th  of  June,  w^hen  he  must  certainly  be 
there.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Oxford  at  the  appointed 
time,  when  the  proposed  dignity  of  LL.D.  wras  conferred. 
The  ceremony  was  somew-hat  embarrassing  to  the  modest 
recipient  of  the  honour,  who,  on  advancing  to  receive  the 
complimentary  degree,  was  greeted  with  prolonged  acclama- 
tions from  the  students,  mingled  with  cries  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  Ichabod  Crane,  Hip  Van  Winkle,  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Columbus,  Sketch  Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  <fce.  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  was  quite  overcome,  though  all 
the  time  contending  with  a  laugh  at  the  vociferous  and 
saturnalian  applause.  The  ceremony  over,  he  hurried  back 
to  London  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Me  Lane,  who  was  then  on 
the  eve  of  returning  to  America.  Though  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  this  compliment  to  his  character  and  literary 
fame,  he  never  used  the  title.  In  a  letter  of  Nov.  25,  1851, 
to  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  the  popular  author  of  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor,  \vhose  writings  he  had  enjoyed  "with  peculiar 
relish,"  and  who  was  proposing  to  dedicate  some  new  volume 
to  him  with  the  title  appended  to  his  name,  he  writes  in  ac- 
cepting what  he  deems  the  "over-flattering"  compliment: 
"  I  would  only  suggest  that  in  your  dedication  you  would 
omit  the  LL.D.,  a  learned  dignity  urged  upon  me  very  much 
'against  the  stomach  of  my  sense,'  and  to  which  I  have 
never  laid  claim." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  July  27,  to  his  brother 
Peter,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  at  Birmingham,  after  the 
death  of  George  IV.,  and  before  the  coronation  of  his  suc- 
cessor, gives  a  playful  sketch  of  the  new  monarch,  Wil- 
liam IV. : 

*  *  *  The  king  keeps  all  London  agog ;  nothing  but  sights, 
and  parades,  and  reviews.  He  is  determined  that  it  shall  be  merry 
old  England  once  more.  Yesterday  morning  there  was  a  splendid 
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review  in  St.  James's  Park,  at  which  all  the  world  was  present.  Then 
a  royal  breakfast  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  attended  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  court  and  several  of  the  foreign  ministers,  Mr. 
McLane  among  the  number.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  held  a 
chapter  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  for  the  installation  of  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg.  Then  a  grand  dinner  at  the  palace,  at  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McLane  "  assisted."  Mr.  McLane  and  the  king  became 
so  thick  that  some  of  the  corps  diplomatique  showed  symptoms  of 
jealousy.  The  king  took  to  him  especially,  when  he  found  he  had 
"begun  the  world  by  being  a  midshipman.  The  king  and  Mrs.  McLane 
also  had  some  pleasant  discourse.  *  *  'In  the  evening  there 
was  a  brilliant  dress  ball  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  at  which  I 
was  present.  The  king  was  there  is  great  spirits,  notwithstanding 
the  busy  day  he  had  been  through.  He  spoke  to  everybody  right 
and  left  in  the  most  affable  manner,  and  I  observe  he  has  an  easy  and 
natural  way  of  wiping  his  nose  with  the  back  of  his  forefinger,  which 
I  fancy  is  a  relic  of  his  old  middy  habits.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
he  seems  in  a  most  happy  mood  and  disposed  to  make  every  one 
happy  about  him,  and  if  he  keeps  on  as  he  is  going,  without  getting 
too  far  out  of  his  depth,  he  will  make  the  most  popular  king  that 
ever  sat  on  the  English  throne. 

The  following  letter  was  written  just  after  news  of  the 
flight  of  Charles  X.  from  the  French  capital,  and  touches 
briefly  upon  some  literary  arrangement.  The  "  article  in 
the  Quarterly"  for  which  Lockhart,  its  conductor,  sends  him 
fifty  guineas,  was  a  review  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  pub- 
lished in  that  periodical  in  May.  It  was  a  mere  illustrative 
and  explanatory  review,  written  by  him  at  the  special  request 
of  Murray,  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  to  clear 
up  some  misconceptions,  to  which  the  use  of  that  fictitious 
personage,  "Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  had  led,  and  did  not  con- 
tain a  line  commendatory  of  the  work,  though  it  was  after- 
wards made  the  foundation  of  an  ignoble  charge  against  him, 
that  he  was  not  above  puffing  his  own  works.  He  had  not 
asked  or  expected  any  compensation  for  it.  Some  of  the  ob- 
servations in  this  article  were  afterwards  embodied  by  him 
in  a  "  Note  to  the  Revised  Edition"  of  the  Chronicles,  pub- 
lished at  New  York  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  in  1850.  The  reader 
will  find  the  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
volume. 

To  PETER  IRVING,  Birmingham. 

London,  August  3,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — Henry  and  myself  set  off  this  evening  at  six 
o'clock  for  Southampton,  to  cross  on  the  steam-boat  to  Havre.  Mr. 
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McLane  has  been  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  make  out  Henry's 
passport  as  attached  to  the  legation ;  this  will  be  a  peculiar  protec- 
tion to  him  in  entering  and  coming  out  of  France.  I  trust,  however, 
the  sanguinary  struggle  is  over ;  by  the  last  accounts  all  is  tranquil 
at  Paris.  It  has  been  a  brilliant  revolution.  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  I  was  not  at  Paris  at  the  time.  However,  I  shall  get  there  in 
time  to  witness  some  of  the  effects.  The  excitement  and  exultaion 
of  the  Parisians,  &c.  &c. 

I  hope  they  will  make  no  terms  with  the  Bourbons. 

I  shall  now  expect  to  see  Spain  in  a  complete  combustion. 

*  *  *  I  received  a  letter  from  Lockhart  this  morning  from  Scot- 
land, enclosing  me  Murray's  check  on  a  banking-house  in  London  for 
fifty  guineas,  for  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  and  hoping  that  I  would 
contribute  further  articles  occasionally. 

Six  days  later  (Aug.  9)  he  writes  to  Mr.  McLane  from 
Paris : 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  has  taken  the  oath,  signed  the  charter,  and  been 
hailed  king.  His  appearance,  manner,  and  language  were  manly, 
frank,  and  dignified.  The  whole  ceremony  was  simple  and  noble, 
and  conducted  with  perfect  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The  English 
papers  will,  of  course,  give  all  the  details.  Mr.  Rives  was  the  only 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  present,  except  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Cradock,  who  is  attached  to  the  British  embassy.  The 
new  king  will  be  called  "Louis  Philippe."  His  elevation  to  the 
throne  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction.  There  is  no  great  show 
of  enthusiasm,  for,  in  fact,  the  feelings  of  the  Parisians  are  a  little 
exhausted  by  their  recent  excitement.  There  is,  however,  what  is 
likely  to  wear  much  better  than  enthusiasm  :  universal  cheerfulness 
and  rational  content.  People  seem  generally  convinced  that  they 
have  taken  the  most  effectual  measure  to  produce  tranquillity,  and  to 
ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the  great  political  blessings  they  have  at- 
tained. All  Paris  is  quiet;  everything  goes  on  as  usual,  and  you 
would  scarcely  credit  your  senses  that  this  capital  a  few  days  since 
was  a  scene  of  civil  war,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble. 

McC is  here,  under  the  military  title  of  colonel.  He  witnessed 

some  of  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  from  his  window,  with  pen  in 
hand,  writing  reams  of  letters  to  his  friends  in.  America.  He  is 
hotter  in  the  head  than  ever,  and  seems  to  think  a  revolution  one  of 
the  simplest  and  safest  remedies  possible  for  any  political  malady. 
He  thinks  he  knows  exactly  how  to  administer  the  dose  and  superin- 
tend its  operation.  C is  here,  and  they  have  consultations  to- 
gether. God  help  the  inflammable  South ! 

After  Mr.  Irving's  return  to  London,  Mr.  MeLane  took 
a  little  holiday  to  visit  the  curiosities  at  Paris,  during  which 
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interval  his    secretary  of  legation  addressed  him  a  letter 
(dated  Sept.  17),  of  which  I  give  the  following  extracts : 

*  *  *  Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  doubtless  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  the  shocking  accident  that  has  befallen  Mr.  Huskisson 
at  the  great  ceremony  of  opening  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad,  where  he  was  run  over  %  one  of  the  steam-carriages,  and 
one  of  his  thighs  and  legs  crushed  and  lacerated  in  so  dreadful  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  at  the  time  to  perform  an  amputa- 
tion. His  life  is  despaired  of,  and  it  is  very  probable  we  shall  this 
evening  hear  of  his  death. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  but  very  recently  made 
overtures  to  Palmerstou,  the  two  Grants,  and  Melbourne,  to  receive 
them  into  the  cabinet,  but  that  they  refused  unless  Huskisson  should 
be  admitted.  It  is  added,  that  after  much  demur  and  consideration, 
the  duke  intimated  that  even  this  point  might  be  accommodated.  If 
such  should  really  be  the  case,  the  melancholy  accident  in  question 
has  effectually  removed  a  great  obstacle  to  an  important  change  in 
the  cabinet.  At  any  rate,  it  has  relieved  the  present  cabinet  from 
a  formidable  opponent,  who,  if  not  propitiated,  would  have  made 
himself  felt  in  the  coming  session.  It  is  a  heavy  loss,  however,  to  the 
country. 

Talleyrand's  appointment*  seems  to  be  but  little  relished  in  this 
country,  and,  indeed,  it  is  an  unworthy  one.  The  new  government 
should  have  shown  some  regard  to  morals  as  well  as  talents  in  such 
a  conspicuous  appointment.  And,  in  fact,  the  talents  of  Talleyrand 
are  not  of  the  kind  suited  to  the  day  and  the  crisis.  The  policy  is  of 
the  dissolute,  heartless  kind  of  the  old  school ;  the  trickery  and  in- 
trigue of  cabinets  and  saloons ;  not  the  policy  suited  to  a  free  country 
and  a  frank  and  popular  government.  I  question  the  greatness  of 
any  political  talent  that  is  not  based  upon  integrity. 

As  to  Talleyrand,  he  cares  for  nobody  and  nothing.  His  patriotism 
is  a  mere  local  attachment,  like  that  of  a  cat  which  sticks  by  the 
house,  let  who  will  inhabit  it. 

On  Mr.  McLane's  return  to  London,  the  secretary  took  a 
diplomatic  furlough,  which  he  passed  in  the  family  group  at 
Birmingham,  suspending  the  printing  of  "  The  Voyages  of 
the  Companions  of  Columbus,"  then  in  progress,  and  taking 
down  with  him  some  manuscripts  upon  which  he  hoped  to 
get  to  work. 

My  visit  to  Birmingham  (he  writes  to  Peter  from  London,  Oc- 
tober 19)  was  for  ten  days,  and  it  was  a  truly  delightful  one.  Irving 
was  there,  and  Will  returned  a  few  days  before  I  came  away  from  a 
tour  in  Wales,  so  that  we  had  a  gathering  of  all  the  family.  I  cannot 

*  Talleyrand  was  appointed  minister  to  England. 
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tell  when  I  have  enjoyed  myself  so  serenely.  It  was  such  a  treat  after 
the  hurry  and  scurry  and  heartless  bustle  of  London.  Every  morn- 
ing I  wrote  in  the  nice  little  study,  and  every  evening  chatted,  and 
laughed,  and  dozed  in  the  necromantic  arm-chair  which  you  must  well 
remember.  *  *  * 

I  have  finished  three  of  the  Alhambra  tales,  and  worked  upon  three 
others.  Dolgorouki,  who  has  read  those  finished,  speaks  in  the  most 
encouraging  terms  of  them,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  the  places  and  people,  he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  their  local 
verity. 

Brevoort  is  here,  and  will  not  return  to  Paris  before  the  early  part 
of  next  month  ;  we  are  rambling  about  London  together. 

Poor  Mrs.  McLane  is  confined  to  her  bed  with  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism,  that  deprives  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  subjects 
her  to  excruciating  pain.  *  *  *  It  throws  quite  a  gloom  over  our 
home  circle,  for  she  is  our  sunshine. 

Brevoort  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Irving 
had  written  to  him  from  London  May  31,  when  his  brother 
Peter  was  with  him : 

I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  delight  to  the  prospect  of  our  once 
more  meeting,  and  should  have  endeavoured  to  be  at  Havre  to  greet 
you  on  your  landing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  I  am  so  tram- 
melled by  official  and  other  duties  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  leave 
England.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  and  tell  me  your  plans,  and 
whether  it  is  probable  you  will  soon  pay  London  a  visit.  Peter  is 
with  me,  and  will  be  rejoiced  to  take  you  once  more  by  the  hand. 

In  another  letter  to  Peter,  three  days  later  (Oct.  22),  he 
has  further  allusion  to  Brevoort  and  Dolgorouki,  and  gives 
us  likewise  a  glimpse  of  John  Randolph  and  Peter  Powell. 
"  Peter  Powell  has  come  back  from  Italy,"  said  Wilkie  to 
him,  "  and  we  shall  now  have  him  serving  np  to  us  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo."  In  the  view  of  the  painter, 
there  was  no  grotesque  perversion  to  which  his  daring 
mimicry  was  not  equal. 

I  received  last  evening  your  letter  dated  Sunday,  17th,  which, 
though  you  set  out  by  saying  you  had  nothing  of  any  interest  to 
say,  proved  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  that  I  have 
received  from  you  for  a  long  time,  for  it  showed  me  that  you  were  en- 
joying a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  golden  serenity  of  mind,  worth  all 
the  world's  wealth  and  glory,  and  quite  above  it  all.  Your  dreamy 
morning  in  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  was  quite  in  character.  I  hope 
and  trust,  my  dear  brother,  you  will  be  spared  to  enjoy  many,  many 
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such,  and  that  the  rest  of  your  life  will  be  passed  in  an  easy  literary 
leisure  among  those  scenes  that  are  most  to  your  taste  and  fancy. 

I  have  been  profiting  also  by  the  late  fine  weather  to  make  a  few 
rambles  about  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  with  Brevoort  and  Dol- 
gorouki.  Yesterday,  which  was  such  a  delicious  autumnal  day  as  is 
rarely  seen  in  England,  we  went  down  to  the  Gallery  at  Dulwich,  and 
afterwards  dined  at  a  country  inn  :  returning  to  town  part  of  the  way 
on  foot,  part  per  coach. 

Peter  Powell  returned  lately  from  his  Italian  tour,  or  rather  so- 
journ ;  as  short  and  merry  as  ever,  and  still  more  learned  in  painting, 
intending,  I  believe,  to  devote  himself  to  landscape  painting,  by  way 
of  helping  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Randolph  is  here,  and  more  meagre  and  eccentric  than  ever.  He 
says  he  left  St.  Petersburg  on  account  of  ill-health ;  the  climate  not 
agreeing  with  him,  and  because  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
object  of  his  mission  that  he  should  reside  there.  He  gave  me  a  very 
minute  account  of  his  presentation  to  the  emperor  and  empress,  with 
each  of  whom  he  had  long  conversations,  and  I  believe  made  the  em- 
press laugh  at  least  as  much  by  the  point  of  his  conversation  as  by  any 
peculiarity  of  manner.  The  story  of  his  kneeling  to  the  emperor 
must  have  arisen  from  what  he  relates  himself;  that  in  advancing,  as 
one  of  his  legs  is  contracted  and  somewhat  shorter  than  the  other,  he 
limped  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  supposes  the  emperor  thought 
he  was  about  to  bend  one  knee,  as  he  made  a  movement  as  if  to  pre- 
vent such  a  thing,  and  said  "  No,  no."  Randolph,  however,  is  too 
well  informed  on  points  of  etiquette,  and  too  lofty  a  fellow  to  have 
made  such  a  blunder.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  has  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  rare  bird. 

Randolph,  however  "  well  informed  on  points  of  etiquette," 
had  his  own  notions  about  doing  things,  and  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Irving  give  an  amusing  account  of  his  presentation  at 
court  in  London,  as  it  came  under  his  own  notice.  Mr. 
McLane  and  Mr.  Irving  called  for  him  in  a  carriage,  and  they 
found  him  prepared  to  accompany  them  with  black  coat,  and 
black  small  clothes,  with  knee  buckles,  white  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  gold  buckles,  a  sword,  and  a  little  clack  hat.  They 
looked  wonderingly  at  his  dress,  so  likely  with  his  odd  figure 
to  attract  observation.  He  pointed  to  his  gold  buckles. 

"  No  sham  about  them.     Rundell  and  Bridge,  by !'* 

To  some  observation,  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  dress,  "  I 
wear  no  man's  livery,  by  — !"  But,  said  Mr.  Irving,  the 
object  of  a  court  costume  is  to  avoid  awkwardness  and 
challenge ;  there  is  a  convenience  in  it ;  and  at  all  events 
you  don't  want  a  sword.  "  Oh  now,  Irving,  as  to  a  sword, 
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you  need  not  pretend  to  teach  me  about  that ;  my  father 

wore  a  sword  before  me,  by !"     Mr.  Irving  explained 

that  the  sword  belonged  to  a  different  costume,  but  was  out 
of  place  in  that  dress.  This  seemed  to  strike  Eandolph,  and 
he  unbuckled  his  sword  afterwards,  and  left  it  in  the  car- 
riage. As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  ante-chamber,  where 
the  foreign  ministers  are  in  waiting,  he  was,  as  Mr.  Irving 
had  feared,  stopped  by  the  usher.  Mr.  Irving  immediately 
explained  who  he  was,  and  he  was  permitted  to  pass.  "  There 
now,  Eandolph,"  said  he,  "you  see  one  of  the  inconveniences 
of  being  out  of  costume."  In  the  ante-chamber,  the  foreign 
ministers  eyed  him  curiously.  Admitted  to  the  presence- 
chamber,  he  preceded  Mr.  Irving,  made  his  bow  to  royalty 
in  his  turn,  and  then  passed  before  other  members  of  the 
royal  family.  As  he  went  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  latter 
beckoned  Mr.  Irving.  "  Irving,"  said  he,  with  his  thumb 
reversed  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  moving  it  significantly 
up  and  down,  half  suppressing  a  laugh  at  the  same  time, 
"  who's  your  friend  Hokey  Pokey  ?"  Mr.  Irving,  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  replied  with  emphasis :  "  That, 
sir,  is  John  Eandolph,  United  States  Minister  at  Eussia, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  the  United 
States." 

Some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Irving  was  dining  with  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  he  inquired  after  McLane,  who  had 
returned  to  his  own  country ;  then,  pursuing  his  inquiries, 
he  added,  with  a  significant  smile,  "  and  how  is  our  friend 
Hokey  Pokey?" 

Eandolph,  said  Mr.  Irving,  in  concluding  these  anecdotes, 
a  long,  gaunt,  thin,  poke  of  a  fellow,  with  no  beard,  small 
features,  bright  eyes,  attracted  attention  wherever  he  went 
—he  was  queer,  but  always  wore  the  air  and  stamp  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

I  asked  what  impression  he  made  by  his  conversational 
powers.  "  He  was  remarkable  in  this  respect,"  he  replied ; 
"  but  he  was  not  at  home  among  the  London  wits.  I  dined 
with  him  when  Sydney  Smith  and  others  were  present,  but  he 
did  not  shine.  He  was  not  in  Tiis  beat" 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Peter  Irving,  dated 
London,  Oct.  29,  1830,  gives  a  little  insight  into  his  literary 
labours : 
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I  am  jogging  on  with  the  printing  of  the  voyages.  Murray  has  re- 
turned from  Scotland,  and  expresses  himself  highly  pleased  with  the 
part  of  the  work  that  is  already  in  print.  I  have  received  the 
sketches  from  Spain  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  Palos,  the  arms  of 
the  Pinzons,  &c.,  which  will  be  engraved  as  illustrations.  The  whole 
of  the  edition  of  the  abridgment  of  Columbus  (ten  thousand  copies) 
is,  I  am  told,  already  sold.* 

The  three  legends  that  I  have  finished  are,  The  Three  Beautiful 
Princesses,  The  Moor's  Legacy,  and  the  Garden  of  Lindaraxa ;  they 
are  considerably  altered  and  improved ;  and  the  hints  you  noted  down 
have  been  of  great  service. 

To  his  brother  Ebenezer,  to  whom  he  had  been  trans- 
mitting a  duplicate  copy  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Companions 
of  Columbus  for  publication  in  America,  simultaneously  with 
its  publication  in  England,  he  sends,  Nov.  22,  this  glimpse 
of  his  difficulty  in  making  his  diplomatic  and  literary  life  go 
hand  in  hand. 

I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to  complete  some 
writings  of  a  fanciful  nature  which  I  have  in  hand,  but  really  I  am 
so  hurried  and  hampered  in  London  that  I  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing. I  feel  my  official  situation  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  pleasure, 
profit,  and  literary  reputation,  without  furnishing  any  recompense. 

Ten  days  later  (Dec.  3)  he  writes  to  Peter,  snugly  quar- 
tered "  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Breteuil"  at  Paris  : 

My  literary  concerns  remain  in  statu  quo.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
think  of  them  since  last  I  wrote  you.  As  this  gust  of  diplomacy  is 
now  blown  over,  and  the  bustle  of  visiting,  &c.,  incident  to  a  change 
of  ministry,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  resume  my  pen  a  little  on  my  own 
account. 

*  *  *  The  court  continues  to  be  a  busy  one.  There  are  levees 
every  week,  and  we  have  attended  all  except  the  last  one.  The  queen 
has  likewise  given  a  grand  evening  party  at  the  palace,  to  which  I 
was  invited.  It  was  really  brilliant.  The  magnificent  suite  of  state 
apartments  were  thrown  open,  admirably  lighted  up,  and  crowded  by 
the  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  country — the  gentlemen  all  in 
uniform  or  full  dress,  and  the  ladies  befeathered  like  so  many  birds 
of  paradise.  I  was  presented  to  the  queen,  and  received  by  her  in  a 
very  kind  and  complimentary  manner.  There  had  been  a  grand 
dinner  that  day*  at  court,  at  which  Mr.  McLane  was  present.  It  was 
just  after  the  issuing  of  the  order  in  council,  which  completed  the 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries.  The  king  was  particularly 
attentive  to  him,  drank  wine  twice  with  him,  and  the  second  time 

*  It  will  be  recollected  he  had  given  the  Abridgment  to  Murray. 
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gave  as  a  kind  of  toast  to  him,  "  Perpetual  friendship  between  my 
country  and  yours."     When  Mr.  McLane  had  his  formal  audience  to 

E  resent  his  new  letter  of  credence,  the  king  received  him  quite  in  a 
earty,  sociable  manner,  and  after  expressing  his  sincere  intention  of 
cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations  with  our  country,  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  very  handsome  terms  of  General  Jackson,  and 
charged  Mr.  McLane  to  communicate  to  the  old  general  his  personal 
good  will  and  his  esteem  for  his  character  and  conduct.  Our  diplo- 
matic situation,  therefore,  at  this  court  is  as  favourable  and  gratifying 
as  we  could  desire,  being  treated  with  marked  respect  and  friendliness 
by  the  royal  family,  and  by  the  various  members  of  the  administration, 
both  of  the  old  and  new  ministry ;  and  all  this  appears  to  be  sponta- 
neous ;  as,  while  we  have  fulfilled  all  the  usual  forms  of  mere  civility 
and  etiquette,  we  have  never  courted  any  favour  or  attention,  but 
have  rather  held  ourselves  in  reserve,  and  let  the  advance  be  made 
from  the  other  party. 

I  trust  the  general  effect  of  our  mission  here  will  be  to  place  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  on  a  more  amiable  footing,  generally, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  freer  intercourse  personally  for  our 
diplomacy  at  this  court,  where  it  was  formerly  received  with  coldness 
and  reserve.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  and  frank  than  the  manner 
with  which  at  present  we  are  enabled  to  carry  on  our  business  with 
the  ministers  and  at  the  public  offices.  These  considerations  in  some 
measure  reconcile  me  to  the  interruption  this  diplomatic  episode  has 
made  in  my  quiet  literary  life,  and  console  me  amidst  the  official 
bustle,  and  the  distractions  of  court  pageantry  and  London  life,  which 
after  all  have  no  longer  novelty  or  charm  for  me,  and  are  a  grievous 
tax  upon  my  spirits. 

Dolgorouki  has  received  orders  from  his  court,  regularly  attaching 
him  to  the  embassy  here,  with  a  great  augmentation  of  his  appoint- 
ments. He  will  therefore  remain  in  London. 

This  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  he  is  a  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able companion,  and  I  believe  is  most  sincerely  and  strongly  attached 
to  me.  He  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Maddox- street,  so  that  he 
is  close  at  hand.  I  find  him  a  great  stimulator  to  me  in  literary 
matters. 

I  dined  a  few  days  since  with  David  Wilkie,  who  is  getting  on 
with  his  picture  of  John  Knox  preaching.  I  believe  you  have  seen 
the  study  for  it.  It  will,  I  think,  be  his  grandest  production,  and 
will  distance  all  modem  competition  in  his  art.  It  is  admirable  to 
see  the  simplicity  of  the  man,  surrounded  by  the  splendid  productions 
of  his  genius.  Theodore*  called  on  him  a  few  days  since  with  a 
young  American  about  his  own  age,  who  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
Wilkie.  Honest  David  laid  by  his  pencil,  and  attended  to  the  two 

*  A  son  of  his  brother  Ebenezer,  who  had  visited  him  at  Madrid  in  1828, 
and  was  now  about  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
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lads  as  if  they  had  been  the  most  important  connoisseurs.  He  showed 
them  all  his  paintings,  sketches,  drawings,  &c.  Theodore  came  home 
quite  in  raptures. 

Newton  has  three  subjects  in  hand :  One,  Bassanio  reading  the 
letter,  and  his  wife  anxiously  watching  him.  The  subject  is  not 
striking,  but  he  will  make  a  beautiful  picture  of  it  by  the  effect  of 
colouring,  dresses,  &c.  Another  is,  Lear  reclining  in  a  chair,  with 
the  physician  on  one  side,  and  Cordelia  on  the  other.  The  figure  of 
Lear,  as  merely  sketched,  is  very  grand.  I  think  the  picture  will 
be  very  effective.  The  third  is  a  pretty  little  thing  from  Pope's  Rape 
of  the  Lock — Belinda  contemplating  "herself  in  her  toilet-glass.  It 
will  have  the  charm  of  Newton's  grace  and  colour. 

Leslie  is  employed  on  a  small  picture  of  Petruchio  in  the  scene 
with  the  tailor,  &c.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Kenney  has  made  his  appearance  of  late,  more  weazen  than  ever. 
He  has  a  romantic  drama  in  blank  verse  coming  out  at  Drury  Lane, 
founded  on  a  Spanish  subject,  and  I  believe  taken  originally  from  a 
Spanish  play.  It  has  some  striking  scenes,  but  I  think  the  "  situa- 
tions" are  produced  by  rather  extravagant  means.  Still  John  has  a 
coarse  palate  and  strong  stomach,  and  relishes  powerful  dishes. 

Payne  has  also  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  sun,  and  has  dined 
with  me.  He  is  as  fresh  and  fair  as  a  rose,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
marvellous  good  spirits,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  as  usual  up  to 
the  ears  with  negotiations  for  some  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  various 
kinds.  He  left  a  three-act  comedy  with  me  for  perusal  a  long  time 
since,  which  has  really  some  very  good  scenes,  and  is  accepted  at  the 
theatre  on  condition  that  he  will  reduce  it  to  two  acts,  which,  in  fact, 
would  be  an  improvement.  As  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Payne  on 
the  subject  for  some  time  past,  I  apprehend  that  he  has  forgotten 
this  one  of  his  multifarious  offspring. 

I  close  the  record  of  this  year  with  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  bis  brother  Peter,  who  was  now  suffering 
under  a  return  of  his  headaches,  which  had  made  him  sen- 
sitive to  all  the  noises  and  interruptions  of  Paris,  without 
being  able  to  enjoy  its  amusements.  He  had  therefore  re- 
tired to  Havre,  for  "a  little  quiet  life,  under  the  wing  of  the 
worthy  Tom  Tug,"  as  "Washington  was  fond  of  styling 
Peter's  true  and  kind-hearted  friend,  the  American  Consul 
Beasley.  "  Give  Tom  Tug  a  hearty  embrace  for  me,"  is  one 
of  his  affectionate  messages  to  Peter. 

Tbe  letter  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  is  dated  De- 
cember 21,  1830.  The  volume  is  the  Voyages  of  the  Com- 
panions of  Columbus ;  a  work  to  which  he  had  been 
prompted  by  Peter. 

VOL.  II.  2  O 
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A  few  days  since  I  sent  the  last  page  of  the  volume  of  Voyages  to 
the  printer,  and  have  since  received  three  notes  of  hand  from  Murray, 
dated  Dec.  17,  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months,  for  175/.,  making  five 
hundred  guineas,  or  525/.  I  have  endorsed  them  over  and  remitted 
them  to  H.  Yan  Wart,  with  orders  to  pass  them  to  your  credit. 
They  will  form  a  fund,  therefore,  which  you  can  draw  against  whenever 
you  please. 


CHAPTEE  LIU. 

Visits  Birmingham — Verplanck — Paulding — Slidell's  Year  in  Spain,  and 
the  Eeview  ill  the  London  Quarterly — Bargain  with  Carey  and  Lea  for 
the  Voyages  of  Columbus — Letter  to  Brevoort — A  Change  in  the  Em- 
bassy— The  Author  Charge — Letter  to  Louis  McLane — Arrival  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  the  new  Minister — Letter  to  Louis  McLane — Relieved  from 
the  Legation — Last  Meeting  with  Sir  Walter  Scott — Newton's  second 
Likeness — Letter  to  Mrs.  Paris — Barlborough  Hall — Hardwicke  Castle 
—  Xewstead  Abbey  —  Derangement  of  literary  Plans  —  Reform  and 
Cholera. 

I?r  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  Irving  went  to  his 
sister's  at  Birmingham,  where  he  remained  four  or  five 
weeks,  hoping  to  do  something  "  in  the  way  of  composition," 
and  whence  he  writes  to  Peter,  February  3 : 

It  will  grieve  me  to  leave  this  most  comfortable  and  delightful 
little  nest,  where  one  is  surrounded  by  so  many  domestic  enjoyments, 
with  nothing  from  without  to  "  molest  one  or  make  one  afraid."  I 
should  have  enjoyed  my  visit  much  more,  however,  could  I  have 
turned  it  to  advantage  in  a  literary  way.  I  came  down  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  with  my  trunk  half  filled  with  manuscripts ;  but,  though. 
I  had  every  convenience  and  facility  for  literary  occupation,  I  have 
been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  inveterate  fits  of  mental  inertness 
that  I  have  ever  experienced.  It  is  excessively  provoking,  as  I  had 
counted  upon  this  quiet  recess  to  put  all  my  literary  plans  for  the 
spring  and  summer  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  now  they  are 
thrown  completely  aback ;  but  there  is  no  helping  these  matters, 
any  more  than  there  is  the  winds  and  tides  when  they  set  against 
one.  *  *  * 

In  a  postscript  he  adds  : 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  Verplanck,  who  is  re- 
elected  to  Congress,  he  says :  "  I  have  a  copyright  bill  before  Con- 
gress with  which  I  have  taken  great  pains.  It  consolidates,  enlarges, 
and  explains  our  laws  on  that  subject,  which  are  full  of  confusion 
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and  doubt.  It  extends  the  term  to  twenty-eight  years,  with  powers 
of  renewal  for  a  like  term  by  the  author  or  his  widow  at  the  expira- 
tion. I  hope  to  get  the  bill  through  before  the  4th  of  March  puts  ail 
end  to  this  Congress." 

E.  I.  writes  me  that  James  Paulding  has  just  concluded  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  called  the  Dutchman's  Fireside,  for  which  the  Harpers 
have  given  him  1400  dollars.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  James  has 
likewise  gained  the  prize  offered  by  one  of  the  theatres  for  the]  best 
three-act  comedy.  It  is  called  The  Lion  of  the  West ;  his  hero  a 
rodomontading  Congress-man  from  the  Western  States.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  yet  on  the  stage. 

It  had  afterwards  great  success  on  the  stage,  with  Hackett 
as  Nimrod  Wildfire. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  writes  to  Ebenezer,  Feb.  22. 

I  send  a  copy  of  Slidell's  Year  in  Spain,  which  I  corrected  for  the 
press,  and  got  Murray  to  publish  in  a  very  creditable  style.  It  will 
give  the  lieutenant  a  complete  launch  in  literature. 

Send  the  copy,  and  also  the  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  to 
Mr.  Slidell's  father,  with  my  kind  regards. 

The  copy  of  the  Quarterly,  which  he  here  requests  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.' Slidell's  father,  contained  a  review  of  the  Tear  in 
Spain,  which  was  written  by  himself,  and  no  doubt  helped 
the  success  of  the  work  in  England. 

This  review  was  given  gratuitously  to  the  Quarterly,  and 
with  the  explanatory  article  on  tbe  Conquest  of  G-ranada 
before  alluded  to,  constituted  his  only  contributions  to  that 
periodical,  of  which  lie  had  before  written,  when  Murray 
had  offered  him  100  guineas  an  article :  "  It  is  so  hostile  to 
our  country  that  I  cannot  bear  to  lift  my  pen  in  its  service." 
The  Review  was  most  distinguished  for  tbis  hostility  during 
the  editorship  of  William  Gilford,  now  dead. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

London,  March  1,  1831. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, —  *  *  *  I  have  been  unwell,  with  a  slight 
fever  for  four  or  five  days  past,  but  am  once  more  abroad.  I  fancy 
it  was  partly  bilious  and  partly  brought  on  by  the  hurry,  excitement, 
and  distraction  of  this  London  life,  particularly  at  this  season  and  in 
the  present  times.  I  had  attended  the  queen's  drawing-room,  a  dinner 
at  the  Duke  of  Somerset's,  and  a  full-dress  ball  at  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's ;  so  that  I  had  to  change  my  dress  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  to  racket  about  from  post  to  pillar,  and  did  not  get  to  bed 
until  two  o'clock.  The  next  morning  I  woke  with  a  pain  in  my  back 
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and  limbs,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  was  taken  with  chills,  &c. 
The  attack,  however,  has  been  but  slight,  and  would  scarcely  be 
worth  mentioning,  except  that  it  is  so  rare  a  thing  for  me  to  be 
troubled  in  this  way. 

I  had  a  letter  from  E.  I.  lately.  He  had  made  a  bargain  with 
Carey  and  Lea  of  Philadelphia  about  the  "  Voyages ;"  they  are  to 
give  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  printing  three  thou- 
sand copies,  and  he  binds  himself  to  allow  them  three  years  to  sell  off 
the  edition,  though  he  trusts  they  will  sell  it  in  less  than  two.  I 
observe  they  advertise  it  to  be  published  in  one  octavo  volume.  I 
think  the  arrangement  a  good  one.  *  *  *  I  believe  I  told  you 
Murray's  first  edition  of  the  abridgment  of  Columbus,  of  which  he 
printed  ten  thousand  copies,  is  sold,  and  he  is  putting  another  edition 
to  press.  The  "  Companions"  seem  to  be  very  successful,  and  what 
is  a  good  sign,  are  favourites  with  the  publisher. 

*  *  *  Kenney  has  been  trying  all  the  season  to  get  a  tragedy  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane,  but  has  been  kept  in  suspense  until  he  is  as 
thin  as  an  apothecary's  spatula.  I  had  a  note  from  him  a  few  days 
since,  telling  me  he  was  to  have  a  few  "  vagabonds"  to  dine  with  him, 
to-morrow,  and  begging  me  to  give  him  my  company,  as  Macready 
was  to  be  there,  and  my  presence  might  be  of  service  to  him  (Kenney). 
If  I  feel  well  enough  I  shall  go. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Brevoort  at  Paris,  will 
help  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  his  London  life  : 

London,  March  31,  1831. 

MY  BEAU  BKEVOOIIT, — I  will  not  pretend  to  apologise  to  you  for 
not  having  written  to  you  for  so  lon»  a  time.  I  am  weary  of  apolo- 
gising on  this  head,  and  by  this  time  my  friends  must  know  the 
nature  of  my  life  in  this  tremendous  Babel,  which  leaves  me  no 
leisure  or  quiet.  As  long  as  I  remain  in  London,  I  shall  be  worth 
nothing  either  to  my  friends  or  to  myself,  and  this  I  foresaw  and 
foretold  when  I  was  advised  to  come  here.  However,  this,  like  all 
things  else,  will  have  its  end.  *  *  * 

I  am  just  recovering  from  a  four  days'  fit  of  illness — rather  a  long 
spell  for  my  regular  constitution.  I  believe  it  was  brought  on  more 
by  the  excitement  and  the  hurry  and  harassing  life  I  lead  here  in  this 
time  of  political,  literary,  and  fashionable  tumult,  than  by  anything 
else.  The  misfortune  with  me  is,  that  I  embark  in  it  with  ill  will, 
and  worry  myself  by  trying  to  stem  the  current,  which  after  all  bears 
me  away  in  spite  of  every  exertion. 

I  am  looking  out  daily  for  Jack  Nicholson,  who  will  no  doubt  come 
charged  to  the  very  muzzle  with  all  kinds  of  revolutions,  conspiracies, 
brawls,  and  battles,  having  taken  all  the  belligerent  towns  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  in  his  route.  I  expect  to  see  him  rounder  and  more 
robustious  than  ever,  having  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  under  his 
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belt.  What  Jack  will  have  to  relate  when  he  returns  to  New  York ! 
I  think,  like  the  innkeeper  in  Rabelais,  lie  ought  to  invite  all  the  quid- 
nuncs of  Wall-street  to  a  general  meeting  to  see  him  burst. 

We  are  in  the  beginning  of  an  eventful  week.  This  evening  will 
determine  the  fate  of  the  present  cabinet,  which  is  in  a  tottering 
condition,  and  we  are  looking  daily  for  decisive  news  from  Paris.  We 
must  have  tidings  of  moment,  too,  from  Poland,  though  I  fear  we 
shall  have  dismal  news  from  that  quarter.  However,  the  great  cause 
of  all  the  world  will  go  on.  What  a  stirring  moment  it  is  to  live  in. 
I  never  took  such  intense  interest  in  newspapers.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  life  were  breaking  out  anew  with  me,  or  that  I  were  entering  upon 
quite  a  new  and  almost  unknown  career  of  existence,  and  I  rejoice 
to  find  my  sensibilities,  which  were  waning  as  to  many  objects  of  past 
interest,  reviving  with  all  their  freshness  and  vivacity  at  the  scenes 
and  prospects  opening  around  me.  I  trust,  my  dear  Brevoort,  we 
shall  botli  be  spared  to  see  a  great  part  of  this  grand  though  terrible 
drama  that  is  about  to  be  acted.  There  will  doubtless  be  scenes  of 
horror  and  suffering,  but  what  splendid  triumphs  must  take  place 
over  these  vile  systems  of  falsehood  in  every  relation  of  human 
affairs,  that  have  been  woven  over  the  human  mind,  and  for  so  long 
a  time  have  held  it  down  in  despicable  thraldom. 

Do,  when  you  have  leisure,  as  leisure  you  surely  must  have  in 
abundance,  write  me  a  line,  and  do  not  stand  upon  the  ceremony  of 
my  answering  you  regularly.  If  you  could  but  know  how  I  am  cut 
up  to  very  bits  in  my  time,  and  how  totally  I  am  destitute  of  leisure, 
you  would  not  stand  upon  any  ceremony  of  the  kind  with  me. 

I  received  your  letter  by  Mr. <-,  the  gentleman  who  brought 

the  poem  some  time  since.  There  was  a  long  letter,  too,  from  the 
authoress,  which  it  was  quite  out  of  my  power  to  answer.  I  left  the 
poem  with  Murray,  on  my  going  out  of  town,  saying  everything  I 
could  in  its  praise.  He  wrote  me  word  that  he  had  declined  publish- 
ing it,  as  he  did  not  think  it  calculated  to  advance  either  the  author's 
interests  or  reputation.  I  am  continually  applied  to  by  writers  to  help 
their  works  into  the  press.  Now  there  is  no  person  less  able  to  do  so 
than  I.  My  only  acquaintance  among  the  publishers  is  Murray,  who 
is  the  most  difficult  being  on  earth  to  please.  *  *  * 

June  6,  he  writes  to  his  brother  Peter  at  Birmingham  : 

*  Mr.  McLane  has  received  permission  to  return  home,  and 
an  invitation  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  former  he  avails  himself 
of  immediately,  and  will  sail  from  this  port  either  on  the  22nd  inst. 
or  on  the  1st  of  July,  most  probably  the  latter.  The  seat  in  the 
cabinet  will  be  a  matter  of  further  consideration.  I  remain  here  as 
charge  d'affaires  ;  though  it  is  expressly  stated  that  I  remain  on  secre- 
tary's pay.  I  trust,  however,  another  minister  will  be  appointed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  that  I  shall  be  relieved  by  autumn  at 
farthest.  *  *  * 
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The  following  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  McLane,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  London,  early  in 
August,  and  now  filled  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, made  vacant  by  the  recent  dissolution  of  General 
Jackson's  cabinet;  to  which  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  April,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  led  the  way.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  now  coming  out  to  London  to  succeed  Mr. 
McLane  as  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  ; 
Mr.  Irving  in  the  interim  acting  as  charge. 


To  Louis 

London,  August  30,  1831. 

MY  DEAK  SIR,  —  I  was  greatly  gratified  and  obliged  by  your  letter 
of  July  31,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  were  all  once  more  safely 
landed  on  our  own  shores.  I  hope  and  trust  that  everything  will  go 
prosperously  with  you,  and  that  your  situation  at  Washington  will 
prove  as  happy  to  yourself  as  1  am  sure  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  country.  I  am  sick  to  very  bathing  of  the  correspondences  with 
which  our  papers  have  been  filled  for  some  time  past,  and  my  only 
consolation  is,  that  the  European  papers  are  so  taken  up  with  their 
own  concerns,  and  the  public  mind  here  so  bewildered  with  reform, 
revolution,  and  cholera  morbus,  that  there  is  no  space  or  leisure  for 
comments  upon  our  follies.  Yet  it  is  grievous  to  think  that  we 
should  so  shamefully  use  the  advantages  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  striving  at  the  cost  of  heart's  blood  to  obtain.  I  look  for- 
ward for  better  things  from  the  new  cabinet,  and  trust  that  it  will 
not  suffer  private  feuds  and  private  interests  to  take  up  the  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  great  questions  and  concerns  of  the  nation. 
Affairs  are  going  on  here  "  as  it  pleases  God,"  that  is  to  say,  very 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  man.  The  Whigs  have  been  so  long  out  of 
harness  that  they  do  not  understand  well  how  to  draw  together,  and 
the  great  reform  omnibus  moves  but  heavily,  and  has  great  difficulty 
in  surmounting  the  impediments  continually  put  in  its  way.  Lord 
John  is  almost  knocked  up  by  the  fatigues  and  perplexities  he  has 
undergone  ;  not  understanding  very  clearly,  it  is  insinuated,  the 
nature  of  the  mighty  egg  lie  has  been  employed  to  hatch,  and  being 
worn  out  by  being  obliged  to  sit  so  long  upon  the  nest.  The  anti- 
reformers  swear  that  the  egg  is  already  addled,  and  they  begin  to 
crow  with  some  heart  on  the  supposition.  There  is  certainly  some 
misgiving  and  anxiety  among  the  conductors  of  the  measure,  and  a 
very  general  discontent  and  impatience  throughout  the  country.  Still 
I  trust  the  measure  will  ultimately  prevail. 

I  will  deliver  your  message  to  Lord  Holland  when  I  see  him.  He 
has  asked  most  kindly  after  you  whenever  I  have  met  with  him; 
indeed,  you  have  reason  to  be  highly  gratified  with  the  impression 
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you  have  left  behind  you  generally.  It  is  exactly  such  a  one  as  a 
man  of  honourable  ambition  and  kind  feelings  should  covet ;  a 
mixture  of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  with  the  most  cordial 
good  will.  *  *  * 

I  trust  the  government  will  perfectly  understand  that  in  declining 
to  continue  here  as  secretary,  I  am  influenced  by  no  feeling  of  petty 
pride  or  mistaken  etiquette.*  I  have  no  idea  of  any  derogation  in  re- 
turning from  a  casual  and  transient  elevation  as  charge  cV  affaires  to 
the  duties  of  the  secretaryship,  and  should  have  made  a  point  of  dis- 
countenancing such  false  punctilio  by  my  example,  did  not  other  con- 
siderations, of  which  you  are  well  aware,  induce  me  to  desire  for  the 
present  a  total  emancipation  from  official  duties. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  to  my  release  from  London  and  its  harassing  life,  as  soon 
as  I  shall  have  put  him  up  to  the  routine  of  affairs  and  the  usages  of 
the  town.  I  shall  then  turn  my  attention  to  my  own  private  affairs, 
and  make  preparation  for  my  return  to  the  Uniteid  States ;  but  I  begin 
to  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  return  before  next 
year. 

To  Louis  McLANE. 

London,  Sept.  14,  1831. 

MY  DEAR  Sin, — Mr.  Van  Buren  arrived  in  town  last  evening  and 
put  up  at  Thomas's,  where  1  had  engaged  apartments  for  him.  I 
nave  not  yet  seen  him,  as  I  dined  last  evening  at  the  palace  and  did 
not  get  away  until  late.  After  dinner,  when  we  had  withdrawn  to 
the  grand  saloon,  I  had  a  long  and  very  interesting  and  satisfactory 
conversation  with  the  king,  who,  I  should  observe,  has  always  treated 
me  with  marked  attention  ever  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  lega- 
tion. In  the  course*  of  this  conversation  he  alluded  to  Lord  Palmes- 
ston,  who  was  present,  and  said  he  believed  we  found  him  a  very  plea- 
sant man  to  transact  business  with.  I  assented  to  the  observation 
fully,  but  added  that  we  might  testify  in  the  same  way  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  majesty's  government  generally.  And  I  took  this  occasion 
to  speak  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the  sense  entertained  by  you  and 
myself  of  the  prompt,  frank,  and  friendly  treatment  we  had  expe- 
rienced both  in  our  official  and  private  intercourse  since  we  had  re- 
sided at  this  court  ;  of  the  great  facilities  it  had  given  you  in  your 
negotiations,  and  the  favourable  effect  it  had  produced  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  *  *  * 

You  will  perceive  that  the  storm  of  war  which  we  thought  ready 
to  burst  over  Europe  early  in  the  spring,  still  keeps  back.  It  is 
whimsical  that  all  this  intestine  turmoil  and  commotion,  which  has  so 
long  been  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of  Europe,  should  end  in  a  windy 
explosion  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  quite  a  subject  for  a  carica- 
ture. All  Europe  armed  to  the  teeth  and  drawn  out  in  battle  array 
to  witness  the  sham  fight  between  the  vapouring  Belgian  and  pugna- 
cious Dutchman. 
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I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  do  not  wonder  you  should  all 
be  so  fond  of  him.  His  manners  are  most  amiable  and  ingratiating, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  become  a  favourite  at  this  court,  and 
will  continue  those  amicable  relations  you  have  so  advantageously 
established. 

I  am  going  out  with  him  to  put  him  in  the  routine  of  the  town. 
Should  Mrs.  McLane  and  Kebecca  be  with  you,  I  beg  you  to  re- 
member me  to  them  most  affectionately,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  ever  most  especially  singling  out  my  dear, 
darling  little  Sally. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  ever  most  truly, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Mr.  Irving  retired  from  the 
legation,  and  two  days  after  lie  informs  his  brother  Ebenezer 
that  lie  should  set  off  in  a  few  days  with  Peter  for  Birming- 
ham, where  lie  should  occupy  himself  diligently  in  preparing 
some  writings  for  the  press,  and  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  return  home  till  next  year.  * 

On  the  28th  of  September,  two  days  before  his  departure 
for  Birmingham,  Scott  arrived  in  London  on  his  way  to 
Italy,  and  Lockhart,  thinking  he  would  enjoy  the  society  of 
a  friend,  sent  for  Mr.  Irving  to  dine  with  him.  It  was  just 
after  the  fatigue  of  travel,  and  thougb  Scott  rallied  a  little 
afterwards,  and  made  a  better  appearance  in  this  his  final 
interview  with  Mr.  Irving,  he  snowed  sadly  the  eclipse  of 
his  powers.  It  was  a  family  dinner,  Lpckhart  and  wife 
(Anne  Scott),  himself  and  Scott,  being  all.  Scott  was  seated 
when  he  entered ;  and  as  he  approached  him  and  took  him 
by  the  hand,  "  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  time  has  dealt 
lightly  with  you  since  last  we  met."  At  dinner,  amid  the 
conversation  of  the  others,  his  mind  would  occasionally  gleam 
up,  and  he  would  strike  in  with  some  story  in  his  old  way ; 
but  the  light  would  soon  die  out,  and  his  head  would  sink, 
and  his  countenance  fall  as  he  saw  that  he  had  failed  in 
giving  point  to  what  lie  was  telling.  The  others  would  re- 
sume, and  attempt  to  divert  attention  by  talking  of  matters 
in  which  he  might  not  be  disposed  to  join.  "  How  dif- 
ferent," said  Mr.  Irving  in  relating  this  mournful  experience, 
"  from  the  time  I  last  dined  with  him,  when  Scott  was  the 
life!,  of  the  company,  all  hanging  on  his  lips ;  everybody 
making  way  for  his  anecdote  or  story."  After  dinner  the 
ladies  went  up-stairs,  and  Lockhart  said  to  his  guest, 
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"  Irving,  give  Scott  your  arm."  As  the  latter  approached, 
and  Scott  took  his  arm,  while  he  grasped  his  cane  with  the 
other  hand ;  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "  the  times  are  changed,  my 
good  fellow,  since  we  went  over  the  Eildon  hills  together. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  tell  a  man  that  his  mind  is  not  affected, 
when  his  body  is  in  this  state." 

This  was  his  last  meeting  with  Scott,  that  noble  spirit  in 
whom  he  had  so  mnch  delighted,  and  who,  in  his  estimation, 
was  only  second  to  Shakspeare.  Lockhart,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  his  life,  errs  in  saying  that  Mr.  Irving  saw  him  frequently 
at  this  time,  for  though  Scott  remained  in  London  for  several 
weeks,  Irving  left  the  second  day  after  this  interview  for  an 
absence  of  more  than  a  month,  which  was  divided  between 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Barlborough  Hall. 

From  Sheffield,  where  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  nephew, 
Irving  Van  Wart,  a  temporary  resident  of  the  place,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris,  dated  October  14, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Newton  had  embarked  for 
his  native  country,  carrying  with  him  a  likeness  for  which 
Mr.  Irving  had  recently  been  sitting,  and  which  he  pro- 
nounces the  best  that  had  ever  been  taken  of  him.  "  My 
friend  Newton,"  is  his  language,  "  who  sailed  from  London  a 
few  days  since,  took  with  him  a  small  portrait  of  me,  for 
which  I  had  sat  at  your  request.  It  is  the  most  accurate 
likeness  that  has  ever  been  taken  of  me."  * 

A  fortnight  later,  Mr.  Irving  addressed  to  the  same  sister 
the  following  account  of  some  curious  and  interesting  visits 
and  excursions : 

Barlborough  Hall,  Oct.  28,  1831. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER, —  *  *  *  I  left  Sheffield  about  five  days  since  to 
pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  the  owner  of  this  mansion,  which  is  in 
Derbyshire,  about  twelve  miles  from  Sheffield.  It  is  an  old  hall, 
built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  owner  declares  it  is  the 
original  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  for  which,  in  truth,  it  might  have  stood 
for  a  model.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country,  and  stands  in. 
the  centre  of  one  of  those  princely  domains  which  render  English, 
country  gentlemen  little  sovereigns. 

I  am  writing  in  my  bedchamber,  one  of  the  most  delicious  old 
panelled  rooms,  with  stone-shafted  windows,  ancient  portraits,  silk 

*  This  second  likeness  of  Newton's,  taken  about  nine  years  after  the- 
first  for  his  friend  Brevoort,  is  now  the  property  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Storrow, 
a  daughter  of  the  sister  to  whom  it  was  sent. 
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curtains  of  old-fashioned  needlework  by  some  of  the  family  dames 
of  the  olden  time.  Mine  host,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Reaston  Rodes,  is  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  greater  eccentricity ;  a  kind  of  wet  parson, 
if  I  may  borrow  that  phrase  from  the  Quakers ;  as  he  is  a  complete 
lon-vivant,  hunts,  shoots,  races,  and  keeps  a  kind  of  open  house. 
'His  neighbours  say  that  hospitality  is  his  greatest  vice.  With  all 
this  he  is  an  excellent  scholar,  something  of  a  poet,  and  a  most  kind, 
generous,  and  warm-hearted  man.  He  has  restored  the  old  mansion 
in  the  ancient  style ;  keeps  np  the  old  usages,  particularly  the  cere- 
monials of  Christinas,  and,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  bustle  of  existence,  manages  all  his  affairs  and  conducts" his 
whole  establishment  with  admirable  system.  Such  a  character  and 
such  a  mansion,  as  you  may  easily  suppose,  furnish  me  much  food  for 
amusing  speculation. 

My  worthy  host  has  taken  me  all  about  the  neighbouring  country 
to  see  the  curious  old  edifices  with  which  it  abounds.  We  were 
yesterday  at  Hardwick  Castle,  an  antiquated  pile  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  which  he  never  inhabits  except  on  a  casual 
visit  of  a  day  at  a  time.  The  castle  is  maintained  in  its  old  style, 
with  the  ancient  furniture,  tapestry,  &c.  There  are  state  apartments 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  once  occupied  in  one  of  her  progresses 
through  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  another  apartment  in  which  poor 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  once  confined.  The  bed  and  all  the 
furniture  remain  as  in  her  time.  There  is  an  immense  picture-gallery, 
with  the  portraits  of  all  the  Cavendishes  and  their  connexions,  and 
of  various  of  the  British  nionarchs.  This  curious  old  pile  stands  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  with  a  lordly  park  about  it,  and  commanding  a 
wide  and  beautiful  prospect. 

The  duke's  agent,  Mr.  Ashby  of  Ashby  Hall,  was  passing  a  few 
days  at  the  castle  collecting  the  rents  of  the  estate.  He  was  absent 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  having  been  informed  of  it  beforehand, 
he  had  ordered  a  lunch  to  be  prepared  for  us  in  one  of  the  huge 
chambers  of  the  old  castle.  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  did  the  honours  of  the  castle,  and  received  us 
in  the  most  charming  manner.  I  cannot  express  to  you,  my  dear 
sister,  my  emotions  when  I  beheld  in  this  charming  little  creature 
almost  a  counterpart  of  what  I  recollect  you  to  have  been  at  her  age. 
The  same  figure,  the  same  height,  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  fea- 
tures, the  same  colour  and  expression  of  eyes,  the  same  carriage,  and 
almost  the  same  voice.  The  effect  was  so  strong  upon  me,  and  in- 
creased so  much  as  I  gazed  upon  her,  that  I  had  to  turn  off  to  a 
window  to  conceal  my  agitation.  *  *  * 

Oct.  30^. — Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  made  an  excursion 
with  Mr.  Rodes  to  Newstead  Abbey,  once  the  seat  of  Lord  Byron, 
which  is  about  seventeen  miles  from  this.  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  a  Colonel  Wildman,  who  was  once  schoolmate  of  Lord  Byron's 
at  Harrow,  and  who  has  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  bard.  He 
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is  a  gentleman  of  immense  fortune,  and  is  expending  enormous  sums 
in  putting  the  old  abbey  in  complete  repair.  It  is^  a  most  ancient, 
curious,  and  beautiful  pile,  of  great  extent  and  intricacy  ;  and  when 
restored  will  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  mingled  conven- 
tual and  baronial  buildings  in  England.  Everything  relative  to  Lord 
Byron  is  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  The  bedroom  lie 
occupied,  with  all  its  furniture  as  it  stood,  many  of  his  books ;  his 
boxing  gloves,  £c.  &c. 

The  monument  erected  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  favourite 
Newfoundland  dog,  Boatswain,  still  stands  in  the  garden ;  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Boatswain,  a  huge  dog  which  had  accompanied  Lord 
Byron  to  Greece,  and  returned  with  his  dead  body  to  England,  now 
strolls  about  the  abbey,  and  is  a  cherished  favourite  of  Colonel 
Wildman.  Our  visit  was  a  most  interesting  one,  and  was  rendered 
still  more  agreeable  by  the  polite  attentions  of  Colonel  Wildman, 
who  accompanied  us  all  over  the  abbey,  and  explained  everything  to 
us.  At  parting,  he  invited  me  to  pass  some  days  with  him  whenever 
I  should  have  an  interval  of  leisure,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  consult 
with  me  about  various  inscriptions  he  proposed  to  put  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  edifice.  I  had  nearly  omitted  one  little  memento  of  poor 
Byron  that  peculiarly  touched  me.  On  the  bark  of  an  elm,  in  a 
grove  of  the  abbey  garden,  are  engraved  the  names  of  himself  and 
his  sister  :  Byron — Augusta.  These  were  cut  by  himself  on  his  last 
visit  to  the  abbey,  on  the  day  when  he  sold  and  transferred  it  to 
another.  His  sister  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and  they  took  a  me- 
lancholy farewell  stroll  through  this  grove.  She  since  pointed  out 
the  inscription,  and  mentioned  the  particulars  to  Colonel  Wildman. 

I  am  now  on  the  point  of  taking  leave  of  Barlborough  Hall,  and 
of  my  most  hospitable  host  and  his  charming  wife,  whom  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  more  particularly.  I  have  promised,  should  I  be  in 
England,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  with  them. 

London,  Nui\  5th. — I  have  just  time  to  add  a  line  in  conclusion  to 
this  letter.  I  arrived  in  London  about  four  days  since,  where  I  shall 
pass  a  little  time,  and  then  pay  a  visit  or  two  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  am  at  this  time  excessively  busy  in  correcting  and  finish- 
ing some  of  my  writings,  and  getting  my  literary  matters  in  order, 
after  the  long  interval  of  busy  life  that  has  interrupted  them. 

His  literary  plans,  however,  were  destined  to  further  de- 
rangement. He  writes  to  Peter  the  next  day  (Nov.  6)  : 

The  restlessness  and  uncertainty  in  which  I  have  been  kept,  have 
disordered  my  mind  and  feelings  too  much  for  imaginative  writing, 
and  I  now  doubt  whether  I  could  get  the  Alhambra  ready  in  time 
for  Clinslmas.  *  *  *  The  present  state  of  things  here  completely 
discourages  all  idea  of  publication  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  knowing 
who  among  the  booksellers  is  safe.  Those  who  have  published  most 
are  worst  off,  for  in  this  time  of  public  excitement  nobody  reads 
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books  or  buys  them.  There  is  the  double  risk  of  a  work  falling  dead 
from  the  press,  and  of  the  bookseller  failing  before  the  payment  falls 
due.  Those  publishers  who  are  safe,  are  wary  of  publishing  until 
the  present  crisis  is  past,  lest  they  should  be  only  filling  their  ledgers 
with  bad  debts.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  gloom  that  hangs  over 
"  the  trade,"  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  reform  and  cholera  have 
passed  by. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Letter  from  Newstead  Abbey — Journeyings  with  Mr.  Van  Buren — Letter 
to  Pierre  Paris  Irving  —  Arrangements  for  the  Publication  of  the 
Alhambra — Letter  from  "William  C.  Bryant,  transmitting  Volume  of  his 
Poems  for  English  Publication — Letter  from  Gulian  C.  Verplanck — Dedi- 
catory Epistle  to  Samuel  Eogers — Rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
Minister — Letter  to  Peter  Irving— Mills  —  Mathews —  Leslie  — Peter 
Powell  —  Bargain  with  Colburn  and  Bentley  for  the  Alhambra — Em- 
barkation— Lands  at  New  York — Eeception — Public  Dinner — Speech. 

THE  following  letter  finds  Mr.  Irving  again  at  "  the 
romantic  old  pile"  of  Newstead,  where  he  tells  his  brother 
Peter  he  is  lodged  in  Lord  Byron's  room,  and  bed,  and 
only  vexed  "  that  he  cannot  catch  some  inspiration  from 
the  place  :" 

To  MRS.  PARIS. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Jan.  20,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER, — Upwards  of  a  month  since  I  left  London  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  son,  on  a  tour  to  show  them  some  interest- 
ing places  in  the  interior,  and  to  give  them  an  idea  of  English 
country  life,  and  the  festivities  of  an  old-fashioned  English  Christ- 
mas. "We  posted  in  an  open  carriage,  as  the  weather  was  uncom- 
monly mild  and  beautiful  for  the  season,  Our  first  stopping-place 
was  Oxford,  to  visit  the  noble  collegiate  buildings ;  thence  we  went 
to  Blenheim,  and  visited  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  one 
of  the  finest  palaces  in  England.  We  next  passed  a  night  and  part 
of  the  next  day  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  visiting  the  house  where 
Shakspeare  was  fjorn  and  the  church  where  he  lies  buried.  We  were 
quartered  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Red  Horse,  where  I  found  the  same 
obliging  little  landlady  that  kept  it  at  the  time  of  the  visit  recorded 
iu  the  Sketch  Book.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  fuss  the  little 
woman  made  when  she  found  out  who  1  was.  She  showed  me  the 
room  I  had  occupied,  in  which  she  had  hung  up  my  engraved  like- 
ness, and  she  produced  a  poker  which  was  locked  up  in  the  archives 
of  her  house,  on  which  she  had  caused  to  be  engraved,  "  Geoffrey 
Crayon's  Sceptre."  Eroin  Stratford  we  went  to  Warwick  Castle, 
Kenilworth,  and  then  to  Birmingham,  where  we  passed  a  part  of 
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three  days,  dining  at  Van  Wart's ;  continuing  our  tour  we  visited 
LichfieldL  and  its  beautiful  cathedral,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Newstead 
Abbey,  Hardwick  Castle,  &c.  &c.,  and  finally  arrived  ou  Christmas- 
eve  at  Barlborough  Hall,  \vliere  we  had  engaged  to  remain  during  the 
holidays.  Here,  then,  we  passed  a  fortnight,  during  which  the  old 
hall  was  a  complete  scene  of  old  English  hospitality.  Many  of  the 
ancient  games  and  customs,  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  England,  are 
still  maintained  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  are  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Rodes.  We  accordingly  had  mummers,  and  morris-dancers, 
and  glee-singers,  from  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  and  great  feasting, 
with  the  boar's  head  crowned  with  holly ;  the  wassail-bowl,  the  yule- 
log,  snap-dragon,  &c.  &c.  There  was  dancing  by  night  in  the 
grand  tapestried  apartments,  and  dancing  in  the  servants'  hall,  and 
all  kinds  of  merriment.  The  whole  was  to  have  wound  up  by  a 
grand  fancy-ball  on  Twelfth  Night,  to  which  all  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  invited,  when  Mr.  Rodes  received  news  of  the 
death  of  a  relative,  which  put  an  end  to  the  festivities. 

*  *  *  After  leaving  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Rodes  we 
came  to  Newstead  Abbey,  on  an  invitation  from  Colonel  Wildman, 
the  present  proprietor.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  and  his  son  remained  but  a 
couple  of  days,  but  I  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  prolong  my  visit, 
and  have  now  been  here  about  a  fortnight ;  and  never  has  time  passed 
away  more  delightfully.  I  have  found  Colonel  Wildman  a  most 
estimable  man  warm-hearted,  generous,  and  amiable,  and  his  wife 
charming  both  in  character  and  person.  The  abbey  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter  as  being  the  ancestral  mansion 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  mentioned  frequently  in  his  writings.  I 
occupy  his  room,  and  the  very  bed  in  which  he  slept.  The  edifice 
is  a  fine  mixture  of  the  convent  and  the  palace,  being  an  ancient 
abbey  of  friars  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Byron  family.  At 
one  end  is  the  ruin  of  the  abbey  church ;  the  Gothic  front  still  stand- 
ing in  fine  preservation  and  overrun  with  ivy.  My  room  immedi- 
ately adjoins  it,  and  hard  by  is  a  dark  grove  filled  with  rooks,  who 
are  continually  wheeling  and  cawing  about  the  building.  What  was 
once  the  interior  of  the  church  is  now  a  grassy  lawn' with  gravel- walks, 
and  where  the  high  altar  stood,  is  the  monument  erected  by  Lord 
Byron  to  his  dog,  in  which  he  intended  his  own  body  should  be  de- 
posited. The  interior  of  the  abbey  is  a  complete  labyrinth.  There 
are  the  old  monkish  cloisters,  dim  and  damp,  surrounding  a  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  grotesque  Gothic  fountain.  Then  there 
are  long  corridors  hung  with  portraits,  and  set  out  with  figures  in 
armour,  that  look  like  spectres.  There  are  ancient  state  apartments 
that  have  been  occupied  by  some  of  the  British  sovereigns  in  their 
progresses,  and  which  still  bear  their  names.  These  have  been  re- 
stored  by  Colonel  Wildman  with  great  taste,  and  are  hung  with 
ancient  tapestry,  and  quaintly  furnished.  There  are  large  halls,  also, 
some  splendidly  restored,  others  undergoing  repairs;  with  long 
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vaulted  chambers  that  have  served  for  refectories  and  dormitories  to 
the  monks  in  old  times.  Behind  the  edifice  is  the  ancient  abbey- 
garden,  with  great  terraced  walks,  balustrades,  fish-ponds,  formal 
flower-plots,  &c.,  all  kept  up  in  admirable  style,  and  suiting  the 
venerable  appearance  of  the  building.  You  may  easily  imagine  the 
charms  of  such  a  residence  connected  with  the  poetical  associations 
with  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron.  The  solemn  and  monastic  look  of 
many  parts  of  the  edifice,  also,  has  a  most  mysterious  and  romantic 
effect,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  superstitious  fables  among  the  ser- 
vants and  the  neighbouring  j)easantry.  They  have  a  story  of  a  friar 
in  black  who  haunts  the  cloisters,  and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
Lord  Byron.  He  certainly  alludes  to  him  in  his  poems.  Then  there 
is  a  female  in  white,  who  appeared  in  the  bedroom  of  a  young  lady, 
a  cousin  of  Lord  Byron,  coming  through  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the: 
room,  and  going  into  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  Besides  these  there  is 
"  Sir  John  Byron,  the  little,  with  the  great  beard,"  the  first  pro- 
prietor of  the  abbey,  whose  portrait  in  black  lianas  up  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  has  been  seen  by  a  young  lady  visitor  sitting  by  the 
fireplace  of  one  of  the  state  apartments  reading  out  of  a  great  book. 
I  could  mention  other  stories  of  the  kind,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  you  that  this  old  building  is  more  than  usually  favoured  by 
ghosts. 

T\~e  are  here  in  the  centre  of  Robin  Hood's  country,  what  once, 
was  merry  Sherwood  forest,  though  now  it  is  an  open  country. 
There  are  some  tracts  of  the  forest,  however,  remaining  in  ancient 
wildness,  with  immense  oaks  several  hundred  years  old,  mostly  shat- 
tered and  hollow,  and  inhabited  by  jackdaws.  I  have  rode  through 
the  green  glades  of  these  monumental  forests,  and  pictured  to  myself 
Ptobin  Hood  and  all  his  renowned  band  of  outlaws ;  and  I  have  visited 
many  points  of  the  neighbourhood  which  still  bear  traces  of  him, 
such  as  Robin  Hood's  chair,  Robin  Hood's  stable,  his  well,  &c.  &c., 
and  I  have  the  line  of  Robin  Hood's  hills  in  view  from  the  windows 
of  my  apartment.  I  am  thus  in  the  midst  of  a  poetical  region. 

Tor  several  days  past  the  Duke  of  Sussex  (brother  to  the  king) 
has  been  on  a  visit  at  the  abbey.  His  presence  has  caused  a  succes- 
sion of  dinners  and  fetes,  which  has  drawn  to  the  abbey  the  most 
agreeable  company  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  the  "  flowers  of  the  forest."  It  has  been  de- 
lightful to  see  the  old  cloisters  and  the  terraced  waits  of  the  garden 
enlivened  by  beautiful  groups  of  ladies,  and  to  hear  the  halls  resound- 
ing in  the  eVening  with  the  harp  and  piano.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  is 
a  most  amiable  man,  and  puts  every  one  at  ease  by  his^  sociable  and 
good-humoured  manner.  I  had  frequently  seen  him  at  court  and  met 
him  at  formal  diplomatic  dinners,  on  which  occasions  he  had  alwap 
been  extremely  civil  in  his  conduct  toward  me ;  but  in  thus  meeting- 
him  in  the  country  I  experienced  a  more  familiar  cordiality. 

I  shall  remain  here  a  few  days  longer  and  then  return  to.  London, 
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to  attend  to  my  literary  affairs,  which,  from  various  circumstances, 
have  been  a  little  retarded.  *  *  *  Give  my  love  to  all  your  house- 
hold. Ever  most  affectionately  your  brother, 

On  returning  from  the  home  of  Byron  to  London,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  his  nephew,  Pierre  Paris 
Irving.  The  latter  had  just  written  to  him  respecting  the 
manuscript  of  a  second  production  of  the  author  of  the  Tear 
in  Spain,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  with  a  view  to 
its  publication  by  Murray.  It  was  entitled  Spain  Bevisited. 
Mr.  Irving  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  procured  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  named  work,  and  written  a  review  of  it 
for  the  Quarterly : 

To  PIERRE  PARIS  IRVING. 

London,  Feb.  6,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  PIERRE, — I  forwarded  to  your  father  by  the  last  Liver- 
pool packet-ship  a  portion  of  a  work*  which  I  am  preparing  for  the 
press,  and  had  intended  to  send  more  by  the  present  occasion ;  but  I 
have  been  a  little  out  of  order  and  unable  to  get  it  ready,  so  must 
defer  sending  it  until  the  next  packet.  I  presume  this  will  occasion 
no  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  hardly  have  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  the  work.  I  have  as  yet  made  no  bar- 
gain with  any  bookseller  here,  nor  shall  I  until  my  manuscript  is  al- 
together complete.  Indeed,  the  book  trade  is  in  such  a  deplorable 
state  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  turn  to ;  some  are  disabled  and 
all  disheartened.  There  is  scarce  any  demand  for  new  works,  such  is 
the  distraction  of  the  public  mind  with  reform,  cholera,  and  conti- 
nental revolutions. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Slidell  some  time  since,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  his  son's  manuscript,  and  explaining  the  difficulties  under  which  I 
lay  as  to  executing  his  wishes  concerning  it.  I  will  thank  you, 
however,  to  call  on  him  and  tell  him  how  the  case  stands.  Had  the 
MS.  been  sent  to  me  early  last  year,  when  I  wrote  for  it,  I  might 
have  had  leisure  to  prepare  it  for  the  press,  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  good  bargain  for  it.  But  when  it  arrived,  every  moment  and 
mood  that  I  could  devote  to  literature  was  completely  engrossed,  and 
has  ever  since  been  engrossed  in  working  at  my  own  manuscripts 
which  had  long  kin  neglected,  and  which  I  am  toiling  and  struggling 
to  finish  that  I  may  return  home.  Besides  thus  leaving  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  correcting  of  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Slidell,  there  is 
no  longer  a  favourable  opening  for  the  publication  of  the  work. 

*  *  *  I  have  received  recently  a  volume  of  poetry  from  Mr. 

*  The  Alhambra. 
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Bryant,  in  which  are  many  things  really  exquisite,  yet  I  despair  of 
finding  a  bookseller  that  will  offer  anything  for  it,  or  that  will  even 
publish  it  for  his  own  benefit,  such  is  the  stagnation  of  the  literary 
market.  When  reform  and  cholera  have  passed  away,  and  the  public 
mind  becomes  a  little  tranquil,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  revival,  but, 
until  then,  authors,  like  the  manufacturers,  must  suffer.  *  *  * 

It  was  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter, 
•which  gives  such  a  deplorable  account  of  the  literary  market, 
and  while  Mr.  Irving  was  still  at  Newstead,  that  he  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  American  poet  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  extract,  "William  Cullen  Bryant,  now  one  of 
the  throned  names  of  modern  literature,  who,  having  achieved 
a  well-earned  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  was  disposed  to 
try  what  welcome  he  was  likely  to  meet  at  the  hands  of  a 
kindred  nation. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  to  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

New  York,  Dec.  29,  1831. 

SIR, — I  have  put  to  press  in  this  city  a  duodecimo  volume  of  240 
pages,  comprising  all  my  poems  which  I  thought  worth  printing, 
most  of  which  have  already  appeared.  Several  of  them  I  believe  you 
have  seen,  and  of  some,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  have  been 
pleased  to  express  a  favourable  opinion.  Before  publishing  the  work 
here,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Murray,  the  London  bookseller,  by 
•whom  I  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  published  in  England.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  which  I  hope  you  will  pardon  a  countryman  of 
jours,  who  relies  on  the  known  kindness  of  your  disposition  to  plead 
his  excuse,  of  referring  him  to  you.  As  it  is  not  altogether  impos- 
sible that  the  work  might  be  republished  in  England,  if  1  did  not  offer 
it  myself,  I  could  wish  that  it  might  be  published  by  a  respectable 
bookseller  in  a  respectable  manner. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Verplanck,  desiring  him  to  give  me  a  letter 
to  you  on  the  subject ;  but  as  the  packet  which  takes  out  my  book 
will  sail  before  I  can  receive  an  answer,  I  have  presumed  so  far  on  your 
goodness  as  to  make  the  application  myself.  May  I  ask  of  you  the 
favour  to  write  to  Mr.  Murray  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this  ?  In  my  letter  to  him  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  terms,  which 
of  course  will  depend  upon  circumstances  which  I  may  not  know,  or 
of  which  I  cannot  judge.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  something  for 
the  work,  but  if  he  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give  any- 
thing, I  had  rather  that  he  should  take  it  for  nothing,  than  that  it 
should  not  be  published  by  a  respectable  bookseller. 

I  must  again  beg  you  to  excuse  the  freedom  I  have  taken.  I  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  in  England  whom  I  could  ask  to  do  what 
I  have  ventured  to  request  of  you;  and  I  know  of  no  person  to  whom 
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I  could  prefer  the  request  with  greater  certainty  that  it  will  be 
kindly  entertained.    I  am,  Sir, 

"With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

WILLIAHI  C.  BRYANT. 

P.S. — I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  accompany  this  letter  with  a  copy 
of  the  work. 

The  letter  from  Verplanck  which  follows,  probably  reached 
Mr.  Irving  at  the  same  time  with  the  foregoing: 

GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK  to  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Washington,  Dec.  31,  1831. 

DEAR  IRVING, — My  friend  Bryant,  some  of  whose  poetry  I  know 
you  have  read  and  admired,  has  been  correcting,  collecting,  and  is 
about  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems  in  New  York.  I  need  not 
praise  them  to  you.  A  letter  received  from  him  this  morning  informs 
me  that  he  has  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  Murray,  and  has  referred  him 
to  you  as  to  the  character  of  the  work.  I  believe  that  I  am  an- 
swerable myself  for  this  liberty,  though  he  asks  me  f '  to  inform  him 
(vou)  of  the  liberty  he  has  taken."  His  object  is  an  honourable  pub- 
lication in  Europe,  though  I  take  it  for  granted  that  profit  would  be 
acceptable,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  not  necessary.  You  will 
receive  a  copy  of  the  book,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  the  present 
shape;  but  his  "Lines  to  the  Past,"  "Lament  of  Romero," 
*'  Southern  Wind,"  and  everything  painting  our  own  scenery,  I  am 
sure  can  be  eclipsed  by  nothing  of  our  own  day ;  the  first  I  have 
thought  by  nothing  in  the  language. 

Few  but  would  agree  with  Verplanck  in  this  eulogy  of 
Bryant's  "  Lines  to  the  Past."  Mr.  Irving  immediately  ad- 
dressed Murray  on  the  subject,  as  will  appear  from  the  date 
of  the  following  reply  from  his  son,  which  I  find  among  his 
papers : 

To  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Albemarle  Street,  January  30. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Mr.  Bryant's  volume  of  poems  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance,  though  I  believe  it  is  on  its  way.  Knowing  as  I  do 
my  father's  antipathy  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  I  doubt  whether  he  will  be  disposed  to  publish 'it.  If  'so,  I 
will  forward  the  volume  to  you  when  it  comes  to  hand. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  MURRAY. 

Murray,  whose  affairs  were  very  much  embarrassed  at  this 
time,  did  not  incline  to  any  poetical  venture.  Mr.  Irving 

YOL.  II.  2  P 
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•  accordingly  took  the  poems  to  Mr.  Andrews,  a  fashionable 
bookseller,  who  agreed  to  publish  them  on  condition  that  he 
(Mr.  Irving)  would  edit  them,  and  write  a  dedication,  to 
which  he  cheerfully  consented.  But  the  literary  market,  as 
we  have  seen,  was 'at  low  water  at  this  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  reform  and  cholera,  and  while  the  poems 
were  passing  through  the  press,  the  publisher  became  alarmed 
for  the  effect  of  an  offensive  line  in  the  poem  of  "  Marion's 
Men," 

And  the  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  heard — 

fearing  that  it  would  prejudice  the  sale  of  the  work  with  the 
English  public,  and  bring  him  in  a  loser. 

In  deference  to  his  scruples,  though  giving  little  weight 
to  them  himself,  Mr.  Irving  thoughtlessly  consented  to 
expunge  the  obnoxious  adjective  British,  so  as  to  make  the 
line  read 

And  the  foeman  trembles  in  his  camp — 

It  was  an  act  done  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  bookseller  and 
author,  without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  he  had  authority 
to  make  the  change  without  the  sanction  of  the  latter,  and 
though  it  never  formed  a  ground  of  complaint  by  Mr.  Bryant, 
it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  Mr.  Irving  was  assailed  for  the 
alteration  by  another,  and  replied,  as  Bryant  himself  has  re- 
marked, with  "mingled  spirit  and  dignity."  I  now  give,  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  this  transaction,  Mr.  Irving's  Letter 
of  Dedication  to  liogers,  prefixed  to  the  Poems,  with  that 
poet's  and  Bryant's  rejoinders. 

To  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — During  au  intimacy  of  some  years'  standing,  I 
have  uniformly  remarked  a  liberal  interest  on  your  part  in  the  rising 
character  and  fortunes  of  my  country,  and  a  kind  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  American  talent,  whether  engaged  in  literature 
or  the  arts.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  as  well 
as  a  general  testimonial  of  respect  and  friendship,  to  lay  before  you 
the  present  volume,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  are  collected  together 
the  fugitive  productions  of  one  of  our  living  poets,  whose  writings  are 
deservedly  popular  throughout  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  poems  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  periodical 
publications  ;  and  some  of  them,  I  am  aware,  have  met  your  eye  and 
received  the  stamp  of  your  approbation.  They  could  scarcely  "fail  to 
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do  so,  characterised  as  they  are  by  a  purity  of  moral,  an  elevation  and 
refinement  of  thought,  and  a  terseness  and  elegance  of  diction,  con- 
genial to  the  bent  of  your  own  genius  and  to  your  cultivated  taste. 
They  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the  best  school  of  English  poetry,  and 
to  be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  highest  of  their  class. 

The  British  public  has  already  expressed  its  delight  at  the  graphic 
descriptions  of  American  scenery  and  wild  woodland  characters  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  our  national  novelist,  Cooper.  The  same  keen 
eye  and  fresh  feeling  for  nature,  the  same  indigenous  style  of  thinking 
and  local  peculiarity  of  imagery  which  give  such  novelty  and  in- 
terest to  the  pages  of  that  gifted  writer,  will  be  found  to  characterise 
this  volume,  condensed  into  a  narrower  compass  and  sublimated  into 
poetry. 

The  descriptive  writings  of  Mr.  Bryant  are  essentially  American. 
They  transport  us  into  the  depths  of  the  solemn  primeval  forest,  to 
the  shores  of  the  lonely  lake,  the  banks  of  the  wild,  nameless  stream, 
or  the  brow  of  the  rocky  upland,  rising  like  a  promontory  from 
amidst  a  wide  ocean  of  foliage;  while  they  shed  around  us  the 
glories  of  a  climate  fierce  in  its  extremes  but  splendid  in  all  its  vicis- 
situdes. His  close  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
graphic  felicity  of  his  details,  prevent  his  descriptions  from  ever 
becoming  general  and  common-place ;  while  he  has  the  gift  of  shedding 
over  them  a  pensive  grace  that  blends  them  all  into  harmony,  and  of 
clothing  them  with  moral  associations  that  make  them  speak  to  the 
heart.  Neither,  I  am  convinced,  will  it  be  the  least  of  his  merits  in 
your  eyes,  that  his  writings  are  imbued  with  the  independent  spirit 
and  buoyant  aspirations  incident  to  a  youthful,  a  free,  and  a  rising 
country. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  any  critical  com- 
ments on  these  poems,  but  merely  to  introduce  them,  through  your 
sanction,  to  the  British  public.  They  must  then  depend  for  success 
on  their  own  merits ;  though  I  cannot  help  nattering  myself  that 
they  will  be  received  as  pure  gems,  which,  though  produced  in  a 
foreign  clime,  are  worthy  of  being  carefully  preserved  in  the  common 
treasury  of  the  language.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

London,  March,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  IHVING, — I  wish  I  could  thank  you  as  I  ought,  but 
that  is  impossible.  If  there  are  some  feelings  which  make  men 
eloquent,  mine  are  not  just  now  of  that  class.  To  have  been  men- 
tioned by  you  with  regard  on  any  occasion,  I  should  always  have  con- 
sidered as  a  good  fortune.  What,  then,  must  I  have  felt,  when  I 
read  what  you  have  written  ?  If  I  was  a  vain  man  before,  I  am  now 
iu  danger  of  becoming  a  proud  one ;  and  yet  I  can  truly  say  that 
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never  in  my  life  was  I  made  more  conscious  of  my  unworthiuess  than 
you  have  made  me  by  your  praise. 

Believe  me  to  be 
Your  very  grateful  and  very  sincere  friend, 

SAMUEL  ROGERS. 
March  6,  1832. 

New  York,  April  24,  1832. 

MY  BEAR  SIR, — I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  London  edition  of 
my  poems  forwarded  by  you.  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  the  sense 
I  entertain  of  the  obligation  you  have  laid  me  under,  by  doing  so 
much  more  for  me  in  this  matter  than  I  could  have  ventured,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  expect.  Had  your  kindness  been  limited  to 
procuring  the  publication  of  the  work,  I  should  still  have  esteemed 
the  favour  worthy  of  my  particular  acknowledgment ;  but  by  giving 
it_the  sanction  of  your  name,  and  presenting  it  to  the  British  public 
with  a  recommendation  so  powerful  as  yours,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  I  feel  that  you  have  done  me  an  honour  in  the  eyes  of  my 
countrymen,  and  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  you  intend  shortly  to  visit  this  country.     Your 
return  to  your  native  land  will  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  make  my  acknowledgments  in  person. 
I  am,  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

WM.  C.  BRYANT. 

Mr.  Irving  was  crossing  the  ocean  on  his  way  home  at  the 
date  of  the  foregoing  letter,  which  was  intended  to  reach  him 
in  Europe.  As  soon  as  Bryant  heard  of  his  return,  he  ad- 
dressed him  this  second  letter  of  acknowledgment,  which 
was  the  first  received  : 

Philadelphia,  May  22,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since,  to  express  my 
thanks  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  publication  of  my 
,  book  in  England,  but  perceiving  your  name  in  a  morning  paper  among 
those  of  the  passengers  in  the  last  Havre  packet,  I  conclude  that  my 
letter  has  not  reached  you.  I  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  of 
doing  what  my  absence  from  New  York  will  not  permit  me  to  do  at 
present  in  person — namely,  to  say  how  exceedingly  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  having  done  so  much  more  for  my  book  thau  I  was  entitled, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  expect.  I  was  not  vain  enough  to  hope 
that  you  would  give  it  to  the  British  public  with  the  sanction  of 
your  name,  or  take  upon  yourself  in  any  degree  the  responsibility  of 
its  merit.  To  your  having  done  so,  I  ascribe  the  favourable  recep- 
tion— for  such  it  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge — which  it  has  met 
with  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  much  of  the  kindness  with  which  it 
is  regarded  in  this  country. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  gratefully  and  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  BRYAXT. 
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Having  anticipated  a  little  to  give  tlie  foregoing  letters, 
I  must  now  go  back  to  a  period  just  preceding  the  London 
publication  of  the  poems. 

February  14th,  Washington  writes  to  his  brother  Ebenezer 
from  London : 

It  is  a  deplorable  time  for  publishing  in  England :  reform  and 
cholera !  The  latter  has  just  made  its  appearance  about  the  lower 
skirts  of  the  city.  The  panic  about  it,  however,  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure subsided.  I  feel  no  apprehension  of  it,  and  even  if  it  spreads 
shall  not  leave  town  until  all  my  literary  arrangements  are  complete. 

Two  days  later  he  writes  to  Peter : 

You  will  perceive,  by  the  papers,  that  there  are  repeated  cases  of 
the  cholera  about  the  skirts  of  London.  Never  did  a  nation  take 
more  pains  to  put  itself  into  a  panic  and  a  scrape  than  this.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  these  cases  are  anything  worse  than  what  they 
have  almost  every  year,  and  certainly  the  experience  of  three  or  four 
months  during  which  this  cholera  has  been  raging  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  moderate  epidemics  that 
ever  laid  a  country  desolate. 

Mr.  Irving  was,  on  all  occasions  of  peril  or  panic,  the 
reverse  of  an  alarmist. 

The  letter  which  follows  bears  date  on  the  6fch  of  March, 
and  will  show,  among  other  matters  of  interest,  how  Mr. 
Irving  regarded  the  Senate's  refusal  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England.  The 
pretext  for  this  rejection,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  found 
in  a  passage  of  that  gentleman's  instructions  when  secretary 
of  state,  to  Mr.  McLane,  respecting  his  negotiations  with 
the  English  ministry  for  the  reopening  of  the  trade  with 
the  British  West  Indies ;  a  privilege  which  had  been  for- 
feited in  former  administrations,  and  which  was  restored 
under  the  presidency  of  General  Jackson.  Webster  and 
Clay  opposed  the  confirmation,  and  it  was  lost  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  vice-president,  John  C.  Calhoun. 

To  PETER  IRVING. 

London,  March  16,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — Your  delightful  long  letter  of  the  27th 
February  was  quite  a  treat,  and  was  rendered  the  more  acceptable 
from  my  having  become  a  little  uneasy  (from  your  long  silence)  lest 
you  should  be  suffering  under  an  attack  of  your  headaches,  as  you 
had  complained  slightly  of  it  in  a  previous  letter. 
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I  sent  off  the  first  volume  of  the  Alhambra  by  the  Liverpool  packet 
of  the  1st,  and  am  now  treating,  through  Col.  Aspinwall,  with 
Colburn  and  Bentley  about  the  publication  of  it  here.  I  have  directed 
it  to  be  published  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  second 
volume  is  nearly  ready ;  but  I  am  not  determined  as  to  whether  I 
shall  bring  it  out  at  the  same  time,  or  suffer  a  few  weeks  to  intervene. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  pursues  pretty  much  the  plan  you  thought  of,  when 
you  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  his  nomination  being  rejected.  Some 
of  his  friends  were  urgent  "for  his  immediate  return  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Senate,  and  attack  his  foes  sword  in  hand.  We  had  long 
talks  on  the  subject ;  the  result  was,  that  he  determined  to  remain 
here  a  few  weeks  until  he  had  put  the  affairs  of  the  legation  in  a  fair 
train ;  then  to  visit  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  to  sail  for  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  there  in  June,  by  which  time  the  public 
sentiment  will  have  had  time  to  express  itself  fuller  and  sincerely, 
without  any  personal  agitation  on  his  part.  This  is  certainly  the 
most  dignified  course,  and  I  think  will  be  the  most  popular.  I  look 
upon  his  rejection  as  a  very  short-sighted  and  mean-spirited  act  of 
hostility,  and  regret  that  Clay  should  have  suffered  party  politics  so 
far  to  have  corroded  his  naturally  generous  and  chivalrous  nature  as 
to  have  been  concerned  in  it.  But  such  a  long  and  losing  game  as  he 
has  been  playing  is  apt  to  spoil  the  noblest  temper. 

The  rejection  by  the  Senate  was  unexpected  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as 
it  was  by  myself.  We  botli  thought  there  would  have  been  talking 
and  threatening  on  the  subject ;  but  that  he  would  have  been  con- 
firmed by  a  bare  majority.  This  news  took  him,  therefore,  by  sur- 
prise, and  when  lie  was  suffering  under  indisposition ;  but  he  bore  it 
with  great  equanimity.  There  was  just  at  the  time  levees,  and  draw- 
ing-room and  state  dinners  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday.  He 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  appear  at  them,  as  it  had  been  represented 
in  the  papers  that  the  vote  of  rejection  stripped  him  of  his  diplomatic 
functions,  and  rendered  all  that  he  had  done  nugatory,  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate.  I  advised  him  to  take  the  field 'and  show  him- 
self superior  to  the  blow  levelled  at  him ;  at  the  same  time  I  had  the 
statement  in  the  papers  corrected  and  the  fact  made  known,  that  his 
appointment  and  all  his  acts  were  valid  until  the  end  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  unless  he  should  be  previously  recalled  by  the  president. 
He  accordingly  appeared  at  all  the  court  ceremonials;  and,  to  the 
credit  of  John  Bull,  was  universally  received  with  the  most  marked 
attention.  Every  one  seemed  to  understand  and  sympathise  in  his 
case  ;  and  he  has  ever  since  been  treated  with  more  respect  and  atten- 
tion than  before  by  the  royal  family,  by  the  members  of  the  present 
and  the  old  cabinet,  and  the  different  persons  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
This  I  consider  an  earnest  of  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  the 
same  cause  in  the  United  States.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this 
vote  of  the  Senate  goes  far  towards  ultimately  elevating  him  to  the 
presidential  chair. 
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The  more  I  see  of  Mr.  Y.  B.,  the  more  I  feel  confirmed  in  a  strong 
personal  regard  for  him.  He  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable 
men  I  have  ever  met  \vith;  with  an  affectionate  disposition  that 
attaches  itself  to  those  around  him,  and  wins  their  kindness  in  return. 

I  presume  you  will  see  by  the  papers  how  royally  King  Stephen* 
has  been  acting.  You  know  he  went  from  here,  released  from  all  his 
debts  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  bad  odour  with  his  creditors 
and  the  public.  He  returned  a  short  time  since  with  money  in  both 
pockets,  and  paid  off  all  his  debts  with  interest  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousand  pounds.  Cooper,  the  actor  of  Covent  Garden,  re- 
ceived 1000  pounds,  which  he  had  considered  lost.  One  of  the 
creditors  had  died  in  the  interim ;  but  King  Stephen  sought  out  his 
heirs  and  paid  the  money  punctually.  The  papers  are  all  loud  in  his 
praise,  and  it  is  pronounced  "  a  splendid  instance  of  lioncsty" 

Robert  the  Devil  is  brought  out  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  manner  at 
various  theatres ;  the  music  but  partially  picked  up  by  ear  and  by 
scraps.  The  real  score  of  the  music  is  purchased  for  the  opera. 

Frank  Mills  has  caught  a  dramatic  mania,  and  aided  in  cooking  up 
the  piece  for  Drury  Lane.  He  wrote  the  songs,  and  a  Mr.  Beasley 
(not  Reuben)  the  dialogue.  The  success  at  the  two  great  theatres  is 
not  as  great  as  was  expected.  I  am  glad  to  find  Mills  taking  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  the  turf.  He  is  likely  to  lose  less  money  by 
Pegasus  than  by  a  race-horse.  I  called  on  him  a  day  or  two  before 
the  first  performance  of  the  play,  not  having  seen  him  for  many 
months.  His  servant  said  he  was  not  up  ;  but  I  sent  word  that  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  wanted  to  see  him,  and  he  must  come  out  in 
his  robe  de  chambre.  There  was  no  resisting  the  summons  of  a  king 
of  shreds  and  patches,  and  Mills  was  caught  by  one  of  those  small 
hoaxes  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  breakfast  with 
him.  We  brightened  the  chain  of  old  friendship.  I  have  since  dined 
tete-a-ttte,  and  been  to  the  pky  with  him,  and  been  much  amused  with 
his  gossip  and  vagaries  in  his  new  vein. 

The  relation  of  this  little  hoax  practised  on  Mills,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  an  Oxonian,  with  whom  lie  had  be- 
come intimate  some  years  before,  brings  to  my  mind  a  similar 
piece  of  fun  which  Mr.  Irving  played  off  on  Mathews,  the 
eminent  comedian,  to  whom  he  had  given  letters  to  America. 
He  was  in  the  theatre  in  London,  when  the  great  mimic, 
after  his  return  from  his  professional  tour  in  this  country, 
gave  a  dramatic  monologue  in  which  he  served  up  Brother 
Jonathan  in  racy  and  relishing  caricature.  The  travesty  was 
very  successful,  and  was  received  by  John  Bull  with  great 
applause.  After  the  performance,  Mr.  Irving  stepped  behind 

*  Stephen  Price,  f  onnerly  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York. 
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the  scenes,  and  sent  in  a  message  to  the  player  that  an 
American  was  outside  and  wished  to  speak  with  him. 
Mathews,  who  was  changing  his  dress  when  startled  at  the 
unexpected  summons,  came  out  at  once  in  a  state  of  nervoua 
excitement,  still  struggling  into  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  On 
seeing  who  his  visitor  was,  his  countenance  immediately 
brightened,  and  seizing  him  by  both  hands,  he  exclaimed : 
"  My  God !  Irving,  is  it  you,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you."  "Yes,  it  is  me,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  "  but 
confess  that  you  expected  to  find  a  tall  Kentuckian  with  a 
gun  on  his  shoulder." 

In  some  further  extracts  from  the  letter  to  Peter  of 
March  6,  already  given  in  part,  he  writes  : 

I  shall  endeavour  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  make  a  flying  visit 
to  Birmingham,  which  must  be  ray  last  one  prior  to  my  sailing  for  the 
U.  S.  I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  my  affairs,  so  as  to  cross  from 
Southampton  to  Havre  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  to  sail  from  thence 
by  the  first  packet  that  departs. 

*  *  *  Leslie  will  have  three  pictures  at  the  Exhibition — a  fine 
scene  from  Catharine  and  Petruchio — a  very  charming  family  picture 
of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  (ci-devant  Lord  Gros- 
venor) — and  a  pretty  picture  of  two  figures  from  Sterne's  Tristam 
Shandy,  where  the  French  Grisette  is  untwisting  the  papers  from  her 
hair  and  throwing  them  into  Tristam's  hat,  who  is  examining  one  of 
them  with  an  air  of  whimsical  annoyance,  finding  it  to  be  his  travelling 
remarks. 

I  passed  an  evening  at  Leslie's  not  long  since,  when  Peter  Powell 
acted  his  melodrama  in  great  style,  and  gave  his  oratorio  into  the 
bargain ;  it  was  a  great  comic  treat. 

]\Ir.  Van  Buren  will  leave  London  about  the  1st  April,  and  will 
probably  visit  Holland  before  coming  to  Paris. 

I  write  nothing  about  the  cholera,  because  I  scarcely  think 
about  it. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  Colonel  Aspinwall  had  concluded 
a  bargain  with  Colburn  and  Bentley  for  1000  guineas,  for 
the  two  volumes  of  the  Alhambra,  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve 
mouths ;  and  Mr.  Irving  was  now  all  anxiety  to  be  on  the 
high  seas,  on  his  way  to  the  home  from  which  he  had  so  long 
been  severed.  March  28th,  he  sends  the  dedication  for  the 
American  edition ;  and  April  2nd,  he  was  to  leave  London 
for  Southampton,  and  embark  on  the  3rd  for  Havre,  where 
he  expected  to  meet  and  take  leave  of  Peter,  who  remained 
behind,  unable,  from  the  infirm  condition  of  his  health,  to 
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attempt  the  voyage.  He  embarked  at  Havre  April  11,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  May  21,  after  a  passage  of  forty  days : 
Our  voyage  (he  writes  to  Peter)  was  rather  boisterous  and  wintry, 
excepting  the  latter  part,  when  we  ran  to  the  south  into  the  latitude 
of  the  Bermudas,  and  found  smooth  seas  and  summer  weather.  The 
wind  headed  as  we  approached  our  port,  and  the  shij)  had  to  come  to 
anchor  outside  of  the  bar  at  the  Hook ;  but  I  got  into  a  news-boat 
at  sea,  had  a  delightful  sail  up  the  bay,  and  landed  on  one  of  the 
wharves  of  the  city  about  sunset. 

His  reception  was  most  cordial.  The  delight  with  which 
he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  his  native  country  over- 
flows in  his  letters : 

I  have  been  absolutely  overwhelmed  (he  writes  to  Peter)  with  the 
welcomes  and  felicitations  of  my  friends.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  old 
standers  of  the  city  had  called  on  me,  and  I  am  continually  in  the 
midst  of  old  associates  who,  thank  God,  have  borne  the  wear  and  tear 
of  seventeen  years  surprisingly,  and  are  all  in  good  health,  good  looks, 
and  good  circumstances.  This,  with  the  increased  beauty  and  mul- 
tiplied conveniences  and  delights  of  the  city,  has  rendered  my  return 
home  wonderfully  exciting.  I  have  been  in  a  tumult  of  enjoyment 
ever  since  my  arrival,  am  pleased  with  everything  and  everybody,  and 
as  happy  as  mortal  being  can  be. 

The  day  on  which  the  letter  was  written  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken,  Mr.  Irving  had  to  undergo  the  severe 
ordeal  of  a  public  dinner,  given  to  him  by  his  early  friends 
and  townsmen,  to  express  tbeir  gratification  at  his  return, 
and  to  welcome  him  to  his  native  city.  The  warm  and  affec- 
tionate zeal  which  bad  been  displayed  in  getting  it  up  could 
not  but  be  deeply  gratifying,  and  the  testimonial  was  so 
cordial  that  he  could  not  decline  the  invitation,  though  loth 
at  all  times  to  any  public  exhibition  of  himself,  or  anything 
that  savoured  of  parade  or  display.  "  I  look  forward  to  it 
with  awe,"  he  writes  to  Peter,  "  and  shall  be  heartily  glad 
when  it  is  over."  What  made  it  the  more  trying  to  his 
nerves,  was  that  a  speech  would  be  expected  from  him  of 
course,  and  though  bred  to  the  bar,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
altogether  unpractised  in  speaking  in  public,  and  from  an 
over- sensibility  of  temperament  could  not  rely  upon  the 
control  of  his  powers  on  such  occasions.  Some  of  his  friends, 
to  whom  he  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  a  break- down, 
advised  him  to  put  himself  in  training,  but  he  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  studied  preparation,  and  said,  though  in  danger 
of  a  break-down  under  any  circumstances,  he  would  be  sure 
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of  such  a  result  if  he  undertook  to  marshal  his  thoughts, 
and  arrange  his  words  beforehand.  He  must,  therefore, 
trust  to  luck. 

I  was  absent  from  the  city  when  the  dinner  took  place, 
but  I  have  heard  his  early  and  honoured  friend  Charles 
King,  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  pronounce  it, 
years  afterward,  the  most  successful  public  banquet  ever 
given  in  the  United  States — the  occasion  was  so  rare,  the 
homage  so  spontaneous,  the  hilarity  so  inspiring.  It  took 
place  at  the  City  Hotel.  "When  Chancellor  Kent,  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  had  concluded 
a  very  complimentary  address,  he  gave — "Our  illustrious 
guest,  thrice  welcome  to  his  native  land." 

The  rest  I  quote  from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
the  Morning  Courier  : 

Mr.  Irving  on  rising  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  warm  cheers  with 
which  he  was  hailed.  He  observed  that  he  believed  most  of  his 
hearers  were  sensible  of  his  being  wholly  unused  to  public  speaking, 
but  he  should  be  wanting  in  the  feelings  of  human  nature  if  he  was 
not  roused  and  excited  by  the  present  scene. — After  renewed  cheer- 
ing, he  proceeded  in,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected,  the  following 
words  :  "  I  find  myself,  after  a  long  absence  of  seventeen  years,  sur- 
rounded by  the  friends  of  my  youth — by  those  whom  in  my  early 
days  I  was  accustomed  to  look  up  to  with  veneration — by  others, 
who,  though  personally  new  to  me,  I  recognise  as  the  sons  of  the 
patriarchs  of  my  native  city.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  been  re- 
ceived by  them  has  rendered  this  the  proudest,  the  happiest  moment 
of  my  life.  And  what  has  rendered  it  more  poignant  is,  that  I  had 
been  led,  at  times,  to  doubt  my  standing  in  the  affections  of  my 
countrymen.  Rumours  and  suggestions  had  reached  me  (here  Mr. 
I.  betrayed  much  emotion)  that  absence  had  impaired  their  kind 
feelings — that  they  considered  me  alienated  in  heart  from  my  country. 
Gentlemen,  I  was  too  proud  to  vindicate  myself  from  such  a  charge ; 
nor  should  I  have  alluded  to  it  at  this  time,  if  the  warm  and  affec- 
tionate reception  I  have  met  with  on  all  sides  since  my  landing,  and 
the  overpowering  testimonials  of  regard  here  offered  me,  had  not 
proved  that  my  misgivings  were  groundless.  (Cheers  and  clapping 
here  interrupted  the  speaker  for  a  few  moments.)  Never,  certainly, 
did  a  man  return  to  his  native  place  after  so  long  an  absence  under 
happier  auspices.  On  my  side  I  see  changes,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
the  changes  of  rapid  improvement  and  growing  prosperity  ;  even  the 
countenances  of  my  old  associates  and  townsmen  have  appeared  to 
me  but  slightly  affected  by  the  lapse  of  years,  though  perhaps  it  was 
the  glow  of  ancient  friendship  and  heartfelt  welcome  oeaming  from 
them  that  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  ravages  of  time. 
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"  As  to  my  native  city,  from  the  time  I  approached  the  coast  I  had 
indications  of  its  growing  greatness.  We  had  scarce  descried  the 
land,  when  a  thousand  sails  of  all  descriptions  gleaming  along  the 
horizon,  and  all  standing  to  or  from  one  point,  showed  that  we  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vast  commercial  emporium.  As  I  sailed 
up  our  beautiful  bay,  with  a  heart  swelling  with  old  recollections  and 
delightful  associations,  I  was  astonished  to  see  its  once  wild  features 
brightening  with  populous  villages  and  noble  piles,  and  a  seeming 
city,  extending  itself  over  heights  I  had  left  covered  with  green 
forests  (alluding,  probably,  to  Brooklyn  and  Gowanus).  But  how 
shall  I  describe  my  emotions  when  our  city  rose  to  sight,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  its  watery  domain,  stretching  away  to  a  vast  extent—- 
when I  beheld  a  glorious  sunshine  lighting  up  the  skies  and  domes, 
some  familiar  to  memory,  others  new  and  unknown,  and  beaming  upon 
a  forest  of  masts  of  every  nation,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  I  have  gazed  with  admiration  upon  many  a  fair  city  and 
stately  harbour,  but  my  admiration  was  cold  and  ineffectual,  for  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  property  in  the  soil.  Here,  however,  my 
heart  throbbed  with  pride  and  joy  as  I  admired — I  had  a  birthright 
in  the  brilliant  scene  before  me  : 

This  was  my  own,  my  native  land." 

Mr.  Irving  was  here  interrupted  by  immense  applause  ;  when  the 
cheering  had  subsided  he  went  on  as  follows :  "  It  has  been  asked, 
'Can  I  be  content  to  live  in  this  country?'  Whoever  asks  that 
question  must  have  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  blessings  and  de- 
lights. What  sacrifice  of  enjoyments  have  I  to  reconcile  myself  to  ? 
I  come  from  gloomier  climes  to  one  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  in- 
spiring purity.  I  come  from  countries  lowering  with  doubt  and 
danger,  where  the  rich  man  trembles,  and  the  poor  man  frowns — 
where  all  repine  at  the  present  and  dread  the  futurfe.  I  come  from 
these,  to  a  country  where  all  is  life  and  animation ;  where  I  hear  on 
every  side  the  sound  of  exultation ;  where  every  one  speaks  of  the 
past  with  triumph,  the  present  with  delight,  the  future  with  growing 
and  confident  anticipation.  Is  this  not  a  community  in  which  one 
may  rejoice  to  live?  Is  this  not  a  city  by  which  one  may  be  proud 
to  be  received  as  the  son  ?  Is  this  not  a  land  in  which  one  may  be 
happy  to  fix  his  destiny,  and  his  ambition— if  possible— to  found  a 
name?"  (A  burst  of  applause,  when  Mr.  Irving  quickly  resumed:) 
"  I  am  asked  how  long  I  mean  to  remain  here  ?  They  know  but 
little  of  my  heart  or  my  feelings  who  can  ask  me  this  question.  I 
answer,  as  long  as  I  live.'"  The  roof  now  rung  with  bravos,  hand- 
kerchiefs were  waved  on  every  side,  "  three  cheers,"  again  and  again, 
and  plaudit  upon  plaudit  following  in  such  quick  succession,  begun, 
ended,  and  begun  again,  that  it  was  sometime  before  the  toast  with 
which  Mr.  Irving  concluded,  could  be  heard.  It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Our  City — May  God  continue  to  prosper  it." 
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Mr.  Irving  got  through  his  speech  better  than  he  had 
hoped,  but  not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  if  he  had  not  been  so 
frequently  interrupted  by  cheers,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
disturb  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  no  idea  of 
closing  when  he  did,  I  have  heard  him  say,  but  the  acclama- 
tions which  followed  the  declaration  "  as  long  as  I  live," 
were  so  prolonged  that  it  gave  him  time  to  think  it  was  as 
well  to  stop.  He  had  got  on  so  far  so  much  better  than  he 
anticipated,  that  he  felt,  he  said,  it  might  be  a  tempting  of 
Providence  to  continue,  and  so  he  wound  up.  Newton,  who 
sat  near  him,  and  feared  for  the  effect  of  his  nervous  pertur- 
bation, observed  afterwards  to  a  relative  from  whom  I  have 
the  anecdote :  "  I  trembled  for  him,  until  I  saw  him  seize 
the  handle  of  a  knife  and  commence  gesticulating  with 
that ;  then  I  knew  he  would  get  on." 

The  day  succeeding  the  dinner,  Newton  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Peter  Irving,  who  had  been  warmly  re- 
membered by  his  old  friends  at  the  festivity,  with  many 
regrets  for  his  continued  absence,  which  had  now  been  pro- 
longed to  twenty-three  years. 

New  York,  May  31. 

MY  DEAE,  SIR, — The  packet  sailing  to-day,  and  Washington  being 
out  of  town,  I  seize  a  moment  to  write  you  a  few  lines  that  you  may 
be,  as  soon  as  possible,  aware  of  the  happiness  which  he  and  afi 
around  him  are  enjoying  from  his  welcome  arrival  here — his  delight 
seems  to  be  boundless,  and  it  ought  to  be  so,  for  I  do  not  know  how 
either  his  pride  or  his  affections  could  be  more  gratified  than  by  the 
enthusiastic  and  kind  reception  he  meets  with — it  is  really  an  era  in 
this  place  !  A  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  yesterday,  attended 
by  all  the  elite  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood — an  assembly  of 
nearly  three  hundred  persons  :  it  was  the  most  interesting  occasion 
of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed — conducted  in  the  best  taste  and  de- 
monstrating the  best  feelings.  Washington  was  a  little  nervous  at 
the  prospect  of  a  speech  ;  but  the  real  feeling  of  the  moment  burst 
forth,  and  he  not  only  got  on  well,  but  with  real  eloquence. 

Among  the  many  genial  and  happy  speeches  made  on  the 
occasion,  that  of  John  Duer,  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
eloquent  advocate,  which  preceded  his  toast  to 

"  The  Memory  of  the  Dutch  Herodotus,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker," 
is  still  remembered  with  delight  by  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  it,  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  wit  and  the  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  its  humour. 

END    OF   VOLUME    II. 
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BONN'S   LIBRARIES. 

729  Volumes,  £159  2s.  6d. 


The  Publishers  are  now  issuing  the  Libraries  in  a  NEW  AND 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE  OF  BINDING.  The  original 
bindings  endeared  to  many  book-lovers  by  association  will  still  be 
kept  in  stock,  but  henceforth  all  orders  will  be  executed  in  the  New 
binding,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 


New  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  of 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety ',  and  cheapness 
of  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  the 
following  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparation  : — 

Cooper's  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  Concise  Notices  of  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  ages  and  countries.     In  2  volumes.     Demy  8vo.    $s.  each. 

[Ready.    Sec  p.  19. 
Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern  Divan  and  Achilleid.   {Ready.  Seep.  5. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths.  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp.  [/«  the  press. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Edited  by  Robina  Napier.  [/«  the  press. 
Hooper's  Waterloo.  [Ready.  Seep.  5- 

The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus.  Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by 
Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical  and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel 
Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  volumes.  [Seep.  6. 

Elze's  Biography  of  Shakespeare.  [Ready.    See  p.  8. 

Pascal's  Thoughts.     Translated  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  [Ready.    Seep.  7. 

Bjornson's  Arne  and  the  Fisher  Lassie.    Translated  by  W.  H.  Low. 

[Ready.    Seep.  20. 

Racine's  Plays.     Translated  by  R.  B.  Boswell.  [Vol.  I.  ready,  see  p. 

Hoffmann's  Works.     Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Ewing.     Vol.  II. 

[In  the  press. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Games.  New  enlarged  edition.  In  2  vols.      [Seep.  21. 
Vol.  I.— Table  Games,  by  Major-General  Drayson,  R.A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  'Berkeley.' 
1 1. —Card  Games,  by  Dr,  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  and  'Berkeley.' 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.     In  4  vols.  [Seep.  21. 

By*Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  H.  W.  Wilberforce,  Julian  Marshall,  W.  T.  Linskill 
W.  B.  Woodgate,  E.  F.  Knight,  Martin  Cobbett,  Douglas  Adams,  Harry  Vassall, 
C.  W.  Alcock,  E.  T.  Sachs,  H.  H.  Griffin,  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn,  Walter  Armstrong, 
H.  A.  Colmore  Duna. 

For  recettt  Volumes  in  the  SELECT  LIBRARY,  seep.  24. 
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331  Voh.  at  3J.  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 
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ADDISON'S  Works.  Notes  of  Bishop 
Kurd.  Short  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  8 
Plates  of  Medals.  6  vols. 

This  is    the  most  complete   edition  of 
Addison's  Works  issued. 

ALFIERIS  Tragedies.  In  English 
Verse.  With  Notes,  Arguments,  and  In- 
troduction, by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.  2  vols. 


POETRY.  —  See  Poetry 


AMERICAN 

of  America. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  Historical 
"Works,  including  Essays,  Apophthegms, 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  New  Atlantis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History  of  Great 
Britain,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus  Caesar. 
With  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  J.  Devey,  M.A.  Por- 
trait. 

See  also  Philosophical  Library. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the  Pea- 
santry of  England,  from  Oral  Recitation, 
private  MSS.,  Broadsides,  &c.  Edit,  by 
R.  Bell. 

BEAUMONT      AND       FLETCHER. 

Selections.    With  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 

BECKMANN  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Origins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  James  Watt. 
2  vols. 

BELL  (Robert).— Set  Ballads,  Chaucer, 
Green. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
JOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  the  '  Theological 
Works  of  Barrow.'  With  Frontispiece  to 
each  vol.  6  vols. 


(Frederlka)      Works. 
Trans,  by  M.  Howitt.  Portrait.  4  vols. 


BRINK  (B.  T.)  Early  English  Litera- 
ture (to  Wiclif).  By  Bernhard  Ten  Brink. 
Trans,  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BRITISH  POETS,  from  Milton  to  Kirke 
White.  Cabinet  Edition.  With  Frontis- 
piece. 4  vols. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir    Thomas)   Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  of  Browne.  Portrait.  3  vols. 

BURKE'S  Works.    6  vols. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Warren  Hastings  ;  and  Letters.     2  rols. 

Life.    By  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Life  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition  With  Notes  and  Appendices  \>y 
W.  S.  Douglas.  Portrait. 

BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion; Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  a*d 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

CAMOEN'S  Lusiad,  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation,  His- 
torical Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Mickle. 
5th  edition. 

CARAFAS     (The}     of    Maddaloni. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans, 
by  Alfred  de  Reumont.  Portrait  of  Mas- 
saniello. 

CARREL.  The  Counter-Revolution 
in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  ox 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Armand  Carrel ;  with  Fox's  History  of 
James  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of 
J  ames  1 1 .  Portrait  of  Carrel. 

CARRUTHERS.-^   Ptfg.  in   //&«. 

trated  Library. 
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GARY'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Gary,  M.A.  With  Life,  Chronolo- 
gical  View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.  Portrait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  containing 
Mr.  Gary's  last  corrections,  with  additional 
notes. 

CELLINI  (Benvemito).  Memoirs  of. 
by  himself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Carpani. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portrait. 

CERVANTES'  Galatea.  A  Pastoral 
Romance.  Trans,  by  G.  W.  J .  Gyll. 

Exemplary   Novels.     Trans,   by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

Don    Quixote   de    la    Mancha. 

Motteux's  Translation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  Life  and  Notes.  2  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works.  With 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.  Portrait.  4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion. Portrait. 

Aids  to  Reflection.    Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

Table-Talk   and   Omniana.    By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Lectures    on    Shakspere     and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
1811-12  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  1813. 

Bipgraphia   Literaria ;   or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and   Opinions ;   with  Two   Lay  Sermons. 

Miscellanies,    .esthetic    and 

Literary  ;  to  which  is  added,  THE  THEORY 
OF    LIFE.      Collected  and    arranged    by 
T.  Aske,  B.A. 

COMMINES.-^S>*  Philip. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.  3  vols. 

COWPER'S  Complete  Works,  Poems, 
Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
gravings.  8  vols. 


COXE'S  Memoirs   of  the  Duke  ot 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
heim. Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 
%*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
borough's  campaigns,  410.  ior.  6d. 

History  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  by 
Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to  the  Death  of 
Leopold  II.,  1218-1792.  By  Archdn.  Coxe. 
Wiih  Continuation  from  the  Accession  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of  1848 
4  Portraits.  4  vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  1 6  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vols 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
cluding those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.  7  vols. 

DE  LOLME'S  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Eurepe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor,  M.P. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction.  With 
Introduction  and  Supplement  adapting  the 
work  to  present  requirements.  By  Henry 
Wilson.  2  vols. ,  5$.  each. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.— See  Shakespeare 

EMERSON'S  Works.  3  vols.  Most 
complete  edition  published. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 

Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papers 
(hitherto  uncollected)— May-Day,  &c. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por- 
trait. 2  VOls. 

Lectures  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     2  vols. 

Critical   Essays  contributed  to 

the  '  Eclectic   Review.'      Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self; on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India. 

Essay  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,   with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces.     N.S. 

Fosteriana  :  selected  from  periodical 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bonn. 
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FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  3.)— See  Carrel. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.  7  vols.  2  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.  13  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.— Autobiography  and  An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV.— Novels  and  Tales  :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX. —  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI.— Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII.— Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XIII.— Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondence  with   Schiller. 

2  vols.— See  Schiller. 

GOLDSMITH'S  "Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.  I.-Life, Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,  MARLOW.  and   BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  of).  With  Notes  and 
Memoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGORY  s    (Dr.)    Tlie   Evidences, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  2 
vols. 


GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

English  Re  volution  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Portrait. 

History  of  Civilisation.    From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     Portraits.     3  vols. 

HALL'S   (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.  Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III.— Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLITT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature   of  the  Age    of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

Round    Table.      Conversations     of 

James  Northcote,  R.A.  ;   Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit    Of   the    Agej    or,   Contem- 
porary  Portraits.      New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel -Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Nprderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Storr.  With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Col. 
Ewing.  [Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

HOOPER'S     (G.)     Waterloo  :     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George 
Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  revised. 
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HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic  Works. 

Hernani— RuyBlas— TheKing's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 

H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Revo- 

lotion,  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON    (Colonel).    Memoirs 

of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graphy, and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrait. 

IRVTNG'S    (Washington)    Complete 

Works.     15  vols. 
Life  and  Letters.    By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.    Irving.     With    Index    and    a 

Portrait.    2  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 

Cceur  de  Lion.    Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus.    2  vols. 
Louis  XIV.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

JAMESON    (Mrs.)     Shakespeare's 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.— Set  Richter. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of    the    Poets. 

Edited  by  R.  Napier.  [/«  the  press. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of. — See  Greene. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  Vols.  i  to  3  con- 
taining Life  of  Josephus*  and  the  Anti- 
quities of  the  Jews.  [Just  published. 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  containing  the  Jewish 
War,  &c.  [Immediately. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting.  2  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S   The    Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.  3  vols. 

The   Restoration   of  Monarchy 

in  France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.  4  vols. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Eliana. 
Complete  Edition.  Portrait. 


LAMB'S    (Charles)    Specimens     of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Notes,  with  the  Extracts  from 
the  Garrick  Plays. 

Talfonrd's  Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.  2  vols. 

LANZI'S   History   of  Painting  in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th 
Century.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Portraits  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
io,  after  the  Artists  themselves.  Trans . 
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.oscoe.     3  vols. 

LAPPENBERG  S  England  under  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.    Trans,  by  B.Thorpe, 
F.S.A.    2  vols. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete. By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmern.  Portrait.  2  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining Human  Understanding,  with  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Malebranche's  Opinions,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Reading  and  Study. 
With  Preliminary  Discourse,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait.  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 

his  Common-place  Books.  By  Lord  King. 

LOCKH ART  ( J.  G.}-See  Sums. 
LONSDALE  (Lord).— See  Carrel. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
LUTHER'S  CATECHISM.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Autobiography.— >SV*  Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLTS  History  of  Flo- 
rence, THE  PRINCE,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  of.— See  Greene. 

MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  History 
of  England  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1800-1846.  5  vols. 

MEN Z EL'S   History   of  Germany, 

from    he  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.        Portraits.     3  vols. 

MICHELET'S    Autobiography    of 

Luther      Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     With 
Notes. 

The  French   Revolution   to  the 

Flight  of  the  King  in  1791.     N.  S. 

MIGNET'S  The  French  Revolution, 

from  1789  to  1814.    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  With  Pre- 
face, Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.  5  vols. 

Poetical  Works.  With  120  Wood 

Engravings.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Paradise  Lost,  complete,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 

Vol.  II. — Paradise  Regained,  and  other 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Village. 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 
2  Engravings.  2  vols. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic    Works.     I.i 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.  3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  j 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of  ; 
Moliere  as  can  be  given.1 — Academy. 

MONTAGU.  Letters  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  With  steel  plates.  2 
vols.  5.?.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S    Spirit   of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.  2  vols. 

NEANDER   (Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.  With  Short  Memoir,  to  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

The   Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols. 

Lectures     on     the    History    of 

Christian  Dogmas.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land.   2  vols. 
Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd  edition. 

PERCY'S  Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.  2  vols. 


PHILIP  DE  GOMMINES.  Memoirs 
of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  J.  de  Troyes.  With  a  Life 
and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Scoble.  Portraits. 
2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Newly  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Life,  by  A 
Stewart,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  G.  Long,  M.A. 
4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    Selections 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Lmton.  Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Works. 
A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
M.A.,  Oxon.  Vol.  I. 

Contents  :— The  Thebai'd  —Alexander 
the  Great — Andromache — The  Litigants— 
Britannicus — Berenice. 

RANEE  (L.)  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  i6th  and  17* 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits 
of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphael),  Innocent  X. 
(after  Velasquez),  and  Clement  VII.  (after 
Titian).  3  vols. 

History  of  Servia.    Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist's 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).— See  Carafeu. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir    and  Remarks   by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    a  vols. 
RICHTER  (Jean   Paul).     Levana, 

a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Piecesj 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 

The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  X..  with 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 

2  VOls. 

Lorenzo   de'  Medici,  called   "Th« 

Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,     History    pf,    from    tha 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.  3  Portraits.  2  vols. 


BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.  Portrait. 

Vol.  II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
DistMrbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  III.-Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Hellish  —  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.  Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).  Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV.— Robbers— Fiesco— Love  and 
Intrigue;— Demetrius— Ghost  Seer— Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  V.— Poems.     E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  ^Esthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  A.D.  1794-1805. 
With  Short  Notes  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

2  VOls. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)   Lectures   on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.  By  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modern. 

The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait. 

Modern  History,  with  the  Lectures 

entitled  Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  By  L.  Purcel 
and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

^Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.  By  E.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic  Art. 
The  History  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5$. 


SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir  Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 

SKEAT  (Rev.  W.  W.)-^*  Chaucer. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.  With  Notes 
and  Memoir  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portraits  of 
Sismondi  and  Dante.  2  vols. 

The  specimens  of  early  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portugese  Poetry,  in  English 
Verse,  by  Gary  and  others. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.  Reprinted  from  the  Sixth 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ernest 
Belfort  Bax.  2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures  on 
Modern  History ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. With  Index.  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.— See  Cowfer,  Wesley,  and 
(Illustrated  Library)  Nelson. 

STURM'S  Morning:  Communings 
with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 
Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits. 4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans ;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 
quences in  England  and  the  Continent. 
ByW.Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits.  2  vols. 

TROYE'S  (Jean  de).  —  See  Philip  de 
Corn-mines. 

ULRICI  (Dr.) — See  Shakespeare. 

VASARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  J.  P.  Richter. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of.  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.  Portrait.  S.T. 

WHEATLEY.  A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everything  Liturgical  in 
all  former  Ritualist  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.  Frontispiece. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 
Edited  by  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  $s.  each.     (5^.  los.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  45  Engravings  (after  Van- 
dyke, Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.). 

N.B.  —  This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 


PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrpoke. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  With  Appendix  containing 
additional  Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  En- 
gravings (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein  Kneller,  &c.). 


JESSE'S   Memoirs   of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.  7  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
N.S. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  Portraits.  2  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.  With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols.  at  5.$-.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  igs.per  set.) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.     A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.'  55. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.  By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S    Critique   of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
"ly  and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
rait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.     By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.  4  vols.  3$.  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Tractatus  Theologico-PoKticus 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing— Ethics — Letters. 

TENNEM ANN'S  Manual  of  the  Hie- 
tory  of  Philosophy.  Trans,  by  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  M.A. 
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LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  13^.  6d.  per  set.) 


BLEEK.     Introduction   to    the    Old 

Testament  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.  2  vols. 

CHILLING  WORTH'S     Religion    of 

Protestants.     y.  6d. 

EUSEBIUS.     Ecclesiastical   History 

ofEusebiusPamphilius,  Bishop  of  Caesar ea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIUS.    History  of  the  Church. 
— See  Theodoret. 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  A.D.  1536  to  A.D.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


PHELO-JUDJEUS,    Works    of.     The 

Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.    Ecclesiastical 

History  of. — See  Sozomen. 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Constantine,  A.D.  305,  to  the  3  8th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  His 
TORY  OF  PHILOSTORGIUS,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  His- 
tones  of  the  Church  from  A.D.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  A.D. 
427  ;  and  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  544.  With 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)   Chronological 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  Vols.  at  5-r.  each.     (8/.  15^.  per  set.) 


ANGLO-SAXON   CHRONICLE.  —  See 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred.— See  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 
BEDE'S    (Venerable)    Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  METRES  OF  BOETHIUS,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.  3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the    CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thtselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Wilhbald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
De  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.  Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 
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ELLIS  (G.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 

glish  Metrical  Romances,  relating  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETHEL  WERD,  Chronicle  of.— See 
Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

FLORENCE    OF    •WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of.— -See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.  Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  AS.    Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles, 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  au  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  CONTINUATION  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 
thology, illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece bv  Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S    Letters  from   Egypt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  PROSE 
EDDA,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Biackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.  Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His- 
tory, from  1235  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3vols. — 
See  also  Roger  of  Wendover. 

MATTHEW    OF   -WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  A.D.  1307.     By 
Yonge.     2  vols. 


ginnir 


NENNIUS.  Chronicle  of.— See  Six 
O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS  VTTALIS'  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
CHRONICLE  OF  St.  EVROULT.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.  4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.  Froatispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of.— -See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  1 201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  2  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 
viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni 
cles  of  Ethel werd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  Portrait  ot  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURY'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tale3  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.  Edit,  by  B .  Thorpe. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY. 

84  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (2O/.  i8.r.  6d.  per  set,) 


ALLEN'S   (Joseph,  R.N.)   Battles  of 

the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.  2  vols. 

ANEERSEN'S   Danish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  120  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S     Orlando     Furioso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S  Cage   and   Chamber 

Birds  :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  SWEET'S  BRITISH  WAR- 
BLERS. 43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMTS  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Bptta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S  Hudibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 
don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert  ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DtDRON'S   Christian   Iconography; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory ;  Representations 
ef  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 


DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ings and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.  7s.  6tt. 

Rome:    History    of  the    City,   with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 

GIL    BLAS.     The   Adventures   of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.  612  pages.  6s. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cruik- 
shank and  Ludwig  Grimm,  y.  6d. 

HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of    Death   and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

HOWITT'S  (Mary)  Pictorial  Galen- 

dar  of  the  Seasons  ;  embodying  AIKIN'S 
CALENDAR  OF  NATURE.  Upwards  of  100 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

His:orical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)    Natural  History  of 

Gems  or  Decorative  Stones.  Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Natural     History    of    Precious 

Stones  and  Metals.     Illustrations,     dr. 

KITTO'S  Scripture  Lands.  Described 
in  a  series  of  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Topographical  Sketches.  42  coloured 
Maps. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parables.  40 1  llus- 
trations. 

LINDSAY'S  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt. 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  36  Wood 
Engravings  and  z  Maps. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


LODGE'S    Portraits    of   Illustrious 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
.  graphical  and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

LONGFELLOW'S    Poetical    Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

Without  the  Illustrations,  3*.  bd. 

Prose  Works.     With  16    full-page 

Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 

Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRY  AT'S   (Capt.,  R.N.)    Master- 

man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.  3*.  6d. 

Mission;   or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.  3*.  6d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.   (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)    With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.     3*.  6d, 

Privateersman.    Adventures  by  Sea 

and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings. 35.  6d. 

Settlers  in  Canada.    (Written  for 

Young  People.)    10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.     3$.  6d. 

Poor    Jack.     (Written    for    Young 

People.)    With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.     3*.  6d. 

Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

Peter  Simple.   With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.    Small  post  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  and  RAPHAEL, 

Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and 
Quatremere  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons. 

MILLER'S  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 
of  Saxon  Britain,  and  12  Steel  Engravings. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 
Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  52  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  of  Eggs, 
a  vols. 


NAVAL    and   MILITARY   HEROES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  6s. 

NICpLINI'S  History  of  the  Jesuits  : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs. 8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    Triumphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  AN  ANALYTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  12  coloured 
Plates 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern   Geography  on  a   Popular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     150  Wood- 
cuts and  51  coloured  Maps. 
Without  the  Maps,  y.  6d. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.  a  vols. 

Homer's    Iliad,    with    Introduction 

and   Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  BATTLE 

OF  FROGS  AND  MICE,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.  With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Life,   including  many  of  his  Letters. 

By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY    AND    PORCELAIN,    and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Beraal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  ior.  6d. 

PROUT'S  (Father)  Reliques.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions.  21  Etchings  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.  Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  62 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 


LIBRARIES. 


RENNTE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J-  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  v-  &/• 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  cf 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings. 2  vols. 

SHARPE  (S.)    The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  2  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  5*.— See 

Bechstein. 

TALES    OF    THE    GENII;    or,   the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S    Jerusalem    Delivered.    ID 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises;  con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c., 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts, and  26  Engravings  on  Steel. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton.  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph  Signatures,  &c. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  18  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

Victories  of.— See  Maxwell. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S   Natural   History  of  Sel- 

borne,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 
103  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (2$!.  4*.  6d.  per  set.) 


2ESCHYLUS,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.      4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     Portrait.     3*.  dd. 

AMMIANTJS  MARCELLINUS.  His- 
tory  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.  75.  6d. 


ANTONINUS     (M.     Aurelius),     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated  literally,  with 
Notes,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on 
the  Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
y.  6d, 

APCLLONIUS  RHODIUS.  <  The  Ar- 
gouautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

AFULEITJS,  The  Works  of.  Com- 
prising the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic.  With 
a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.  Frontis 
piece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies.    Trans., 

with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.  2  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

Politics  and  Economics.    Trans., 

with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.     Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,    with    Notes  and    Index,  by    R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 

the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.  2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 

Hobbes'  Analysis,  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

ATHENJEUS.    The   Deipnosophists ; 

or,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  With  an  Appendix  of  Poeti- 
cal Fragments.  3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geography.  22 
large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.  Imp.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

BION.—See  Theocritus. 

CJESAR.      Commentaries    on    the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Trans,  with  Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibullus,  and  the  Vigil 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.  Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 

— —  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 
Ian  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  Orations. — Continued. 

Offices;    or,    Moral    Duties.      Cato 

Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  Laelius,  an 
Essay  on    Friendship ;    Scipio's    Dream ; 
Paradoxes;   Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates.   Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.    Portrait,     is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.  5  vols. 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages). 

Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 

Qrutnttties  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
limp  cloth,     is. 

DIOGENES   LAERTIUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait. 2  Vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den- 
man,  &c. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Heliqdorns, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz.,  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.  Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  mad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

Odyssey,     Hymns,     Epigrams,    and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait, v .  6d. 

JULIAN    THE    EMPEROR.     By  the 

Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
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JUSTIN,   CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,      PERSIUS,     SULPICIA, 

and  Lucilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables.  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.  Frontispiece. 
LIVY .  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Por- 
trait. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalia.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

x,UCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.    Trans. 

by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 
LUCRETIUS.    In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 

Biographical   Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 

Watson,   M.A.    To    which  is  added  the 

Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 
MARTIAL'S    Epigrams,  complete.    In 

Prose,   with  Verse    Translations  selected 

from  English    Poets,   and  other  sources. 

Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).    7.1.  (>d. 

MOSCHUS.— See  Theocritus. 

OVID'S    Works,    complete.     In    Prose, 

with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 
PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Index.  By  Arthur  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 2  Vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  JEsop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawspn  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.  Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  6  vols. 

Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 

of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modern  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Index  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

2  VOls. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  6  vols. 

PLINY.     The   Letters   of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosaaquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.  Trans,  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Ethical  Essays.     Trans,   by  A.  R. 

Shilleto,  M.A. 

Lives.    See  page  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  Literally  translated  by  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 
3*.  6d. 

QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Trans.,    with    Notes    and     Biographical 
Notice,    by    Rev.    J.    S.    Watson,   M.A. 

2  VOls. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.     Trans. ,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICHS.  Newly 
translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A. 
3-r.  6d. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.    Translated 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction.    Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modern  Names.  3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  a  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHJEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phaedrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOSCHUS, 
and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  METRICAL  VER- 
SIONS of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Peloponnesian 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.  Portrait.  2  vols.  y  &*•  **<&' 

TYRT.EUS.— See  Theocritus. 

VIRGDL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait,  y.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J..  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  others. 
En  3  vols. 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

10  Vols.  at  $s.  each.     (2/.  los.  per  set.) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  Portrait. 

The  Purgatorio.    Prose  Trans.,  with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
Parallel  References  in  the  margin.  Also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts. 650  pages,  y.  6d. 

or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  goo).     $s. 

The  Lexicon    may  be  had  separately, 
price  2S. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  Of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Mythology 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  12 
Plates. 

HERODOTUS,   Notes   on.     Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.  Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUCYDIDES.      An    Analysis    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  TaWe 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

51  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (i3/.  QJ.  6d.  per  set.) 


AGASSIZ    and   GOULD.    Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiology  touching  the 
Structure  and  Development  of  the  Races 
of  Animals  living  and  extinct.  For  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright. 
With  Index  and  300  Illustrative  Woodcuts. 

BO  I.  LEY'S    Manual    of   Technical 

Analysis ;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

—^  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Kirby  on   the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.  100  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 

Whewell's    Astronomy    and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater.  3$ .  6d. 


BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES.- 

Contimied. 
—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.  Portrait. 

Prout's  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.  2  Maps. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  155.  Vol.I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6s. 
each. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.  3*.  6d. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology, 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6s .  each. 
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CARPENTER'S  Works.— Continued. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition. 181  Woodcuts. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  6s. 

Animal  Physiology.    Revised  Edi- 
tion.   300  Woodcuts,    6s. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  ;  including  Painting,  ^  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
-  scape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.  Several  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  -js.  6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S   History  of  Magic. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.  2  vols. 

HIND'S  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present, 
use.  Numerous  Woodcuts.  35.  6d. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Vbltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos;   or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
y.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  55. 

Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.  3  vols. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 
plations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science  ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S     Scientific    Dialogues.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JOYCE'S  Introduction  to  the  Arts 

and  Sciences,  for  Schools  and  Young 
People.  Divided  into  Lessons  with  Ex- 
amination Questions.  Woodcuts.  3$.  6d. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 

book  of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  6s. 

The  Student's  Handbook  of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  6s. 

The  Building  of  the  British 

Islands.  A  Study  In  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
75.  6d. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  is 
Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 


LILLY.    Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Renuiins 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Wonders  of  Geology ;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  200  Woodcuts.  » 
vols.  js.  6d.  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Popular  Pic^res  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures- 
and  Geological  Science.  With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  Works.  —  See- 
page 21. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations. 2  vols. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures, 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages,  js .  6d. 
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ECONOMICS   AND   FINANCE. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revised  to  1881  Itjy 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Portrait  of  GUbart.    2  vols.    iof.    N.  S. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

30  Volumes  at  Variow  Prices.     (<)!.  $s.  per  set.) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.  800  pages.  IQS. 

Index    of   Dates.      Comprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.  2  vols.  5$.  each. 

BOHN'S   Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  4th  Edition. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  ss. 

CLARK'S    (Hugh)    Introduction    to 

Heraldry.    Revised  by  J.  R.  Planch6.    ss. 

950  Illustrations. 

With  the  Illustrations  coloured^  155. 

COINS,  Manual  of.— See  Humphreys. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionaryt 

Containing  concise  notices  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

DATES,  Index  of.—  See  Blair. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 

vincial  English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  igth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.. 
F.S.A.,  &c.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  »f 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.  6s. 


GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Comprising 
Treatises  on  above  40  Games  of  Chance,, 
Skill,  and  Manuai  Dexterity,  including 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c.  Edit,  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn.  Numerous  Diagrams.  5*. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction. 6s. 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Collectors' 
Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus- 
trations. 2  vols.  ss.  each. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I.-X.  (A  to  Z), 
3*.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  (Appendix  VolA 
Ss.  Or  the  u  parts  in  4  vols.,  half 
morocco,  z/.  zs. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestic, 
Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.  5* . 

NOTED      NAMES      OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.  5*. 

POLITICAL     CYCLOPAEDIA.       A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.  4  vols.  3$.  6d.  each. 

PR9VERBS,  Handbook  Of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.  55. 

A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.  5$. 

SYNONYMS  and    ANTONYMS;    or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  55. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)— See  Dictionary. 
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BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  3-r.  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (2/.  8s.  6d.  per  set.) 


BJoRNSON'S  Arne  and  the  Fisher 

Lassie.     Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BTTRNEY'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,"  &c. 

Cecilia.       With    Introduction    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.     2  vols. 

DE    STAEL.      Corinne   or    Italy. 

By   Madame    de    Stael.      Translated    by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess. 
by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDING'S   Joseph   Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  CruikshanKs  Illus- 
trations. 

Amelia.  Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  5$. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found- 
ling. Roscoe's  Edition.  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols. 

GROSSFS  Marco  Visconti.  Trans. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed:  being 
a  Translation  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi/ 
Numerous  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  55. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     (21,  Ss.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  5* . 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.  1900  Illustrations.  7$.  6d. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  5,1. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.     Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

\Yith  iHree  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott.  R.A.,  and  Memoir  o 
Flaxman.  Portrait  and  5 3  Plates.  6s.  W.S. 


HE  A  TON'S    Concise    History    of 

Painting.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5*. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING    by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Wornum.  Portrait  of  Fuseli. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  Treatise 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5$. 

PLANCHE'S    History    of    British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch6.  400 
Illustrations.  5*. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND   GAMES. 

7    Volumes  at  $s.  each.     (\L  \$s.  per  set.) 


BOHN'S     Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.     In  4  vols.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton  ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  Wilber- 
force ;  Tennis  and  Rackets,  by  Julian 
Marshall;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Cy- 
cling, by  H.  H.  Griffin. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W, 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  Martin  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Athletics,  by  H.  H.  Griffin; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall ;  Asso- 
ciation Football,  by  C.W.  Alcock  ;  Skating, 
by  Douglas  Adams ;  Lacrosse,  by  E.  T. 
Sachs  ;  Hockey,  by  F.  S.  Cresswell. 

Vol.  IV.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps 
Wolley  ;  Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong  ;  Fencing, 
by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 
Edition.     2  volumes. 

Vol.  I.  TABLE  GAMES.    55. 

Contents  :  —  Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir,  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  CARD  GAMES.    [In  the  press. 

Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 

F.R.S.,   Author  of   'The   Philosophy  of 


Whist,  etc.'— Solo  Whist,  Piquet,  Ecarte, 
Euchre,  Poker,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napo- 
leon, Newmarket,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope 
Joan,  Speculation, etc.  etc., by  'Berkeley. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Lowenthal.  New  edition,  55. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement  to  the 

Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modern  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.  Diagrams. 

Chess-Player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

Chess    Tournament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  is.  each. 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from    Vols.  in 

Bohrfs  Libraries •,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  with 

att  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


A8CHAM  (Roger).  Scholemaster. 
By  Professor  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.  England  and  English 
Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

Nature  :  An  Essay.      To  which  are 

added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures   on    PLATO,    SWEDENBORG,    MON- 
TAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE,  NAPOLEON,  and 
GOETHE. 

Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy. Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.  Two  Vols.  in  One. 

Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

Transformation  ;   or   the    Marble 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.     Three  Parts. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING    (Washington).      Lives    of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests     of     Granada     and 

Spain.     Two  Parts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne 

ville  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 

nando  de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  LAUNCELOT  LANGSTAFF, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;   or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolfert'6  Roost,  and  other  Taks. 

LAMB   (Charles).     Essays   of  Elia. 

With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

Eliana.     With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRYAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  Three   Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 
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The  only  authorised  Edition;  no  others  published  in  England  contain 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Mahn^  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work. 

WE  ESTER'S     DICTIONARY 

OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  byCHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 
1628  Pages.     300O  Illustrations. 

The  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useful 
Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  COMPLETENESS. — It  contains  114,000  words. 

2.  ACCURACY  OF  DEFINITION. 

3.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

4.  ETYMOLOGY. 

5.  THE  ORTHOGRAPHY  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Principles. 

6.  PRONUNCIATION. 

7.  THE  ILLUSTRATIVE  CITATIONS. 

8.  THE  SYNONYMS. 

9.  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  which  exceed  3000. 

Cloth,  2U. ;  half-bound  in  calf,  30*. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  3U.  &/.;  ntssia,  2l. 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix^  containing  over  9700  Names. 

THE  COMPLETE    DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices, 
and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  31*.  6d. 

4  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant.  '—Quarterly  Review,  1873. 
Prospectuses^  "with  Specimen  Pages,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


To  be  obtained  through  all  Booksellers. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 
»••••• 

Price  is.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  BACON'S  ESSAYS.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  LESSING'S  LAOKOON.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  DANTE'S  INFERNO.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  GOETHE'S   FAUST.     Part  I.     Translated,   with   Introduction,   by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  GOETHE'S   BOYHOOD.     Being    Part    I.    of   the    Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  SCHILLER'S  MARY  STUART  and  THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Hellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.     By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  BRASSEY.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  PLATO'S  DIALOGUE'S:  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo — Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MOLIERE'S  PLAYS:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.     With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  GOETHE'S  REINEKE  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH'S  PLAYS. 

13.  LESSING'S  PLAYS  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

14.  PLAUTUS'S  COMEDIES:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  WATERLOO  DAYS.     By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

1 6.  DEMOSTHENES— ON    THE    CROWN.      Translated    by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

1 8.  OLIVER  CROMWELL.     By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  THE  PERFECT  LIFE.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  LADIES  IN  PARLIAMENT,  HORACE  AT  ATHENS   and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  DEFOE'S  THE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

22.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET. 

23.  HORACE'S  ODES,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  print. 

24.  BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  'THE   SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  HAUFF'S  CARAVAN. 

26.  SHERIDAN'S  PLAYS. 

27.  DANTE'S  PURGATORIO.     Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  HARVEY'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

29.  CICERO'S  FRIENDSHIP  AND  OLD  AGE. 

Others  in  preparation. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS. 


London  :  Printed  by  STRANGHWAYS  &  SONS,  Tower  Street,  Cambridge  Circus,  W.C. 
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